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THE    EMPIRE 
REVIEW 

"  Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home," — Byron. 

VOL.  XVII.  FEBRUARY,   1909.  No.  97. 

UNEMPLOYMENT:    CAUSES  AND    REMEDIES 

BY   THE   EDITOR. 
INADEQUACY    OF    THE    POOR    LAW 

WHATEVEE  view  may  be  taken  by  different  sections  of  the 
community  as  to  causes  and  remedies,  there  can  be  no  two 
opinions  that  unemployment  is  a  very  real  problem  and  one  that 
must  be  dealt  with,  and  dealt  with,  as  far  as  and  as  soon  as 
possible,  on  a  permanent  basis.  In  these  circumstances  the 
moment  seems  opportune  for  discussing  the  subject.  I  do  not 
pretend  with  the  space  at  my  disposal  that  it  can  be  treated  in 
an  exhaustive  manner,  but  as  a  member  of  the  Educational 
authority  for  the  County  of  London  and  also  of  the  Central 
(Unemployed)  Body  for  London  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to 
offer  suggestions,  to  make  criticisms  and  to  draw  conclusions, 
leaving  others  to  judge  whether  or  not  they  are  worthy  of  serious 
consideration. 

Owing  mainly  to  the  causes  to  which  I  shall  hereafter  refer, 
a  considerable  number  of  men  and  women  belonging  to  that 
portion  of  the  community  styled,  if  not  always  correctly,  the 
"  working  classes  "  are  unable  to  obtain  employment.  This  is 
the  case  all  the  year  round,  but  in  the  winter  months  the 
economic  situation  is  rendered  more  acute  by  the  general  slack- 
ness in  the  demand  for  labour  prevailing  in  many  of  our  own 
cities  and  principal  towns,  and  to  the  intensification  during  that 
period  of  the  difficulties  surrounding  the  daily  life  of  the  casual 
labourer.  Except  as  hereafter  mentioned  the  out-of-works,  as 
soon  as  their  savings  are  exhausted,  have  no  other  alternative 
than  to  seek  relief  from  the  Poor  Law  or  to  accept  the  charity 
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of  philanthropic  societies.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  not 
surprising  that  a  great  number  of  people  who  might  under 
different  treatment  have  remained  producers  have  become  paupers, 
and  in  very  many  cases  a  permanent  burden  on  the  rates. 

Unemployment  is  no  new  problem.  I  recall  the  inquiries 
into  the  housing  of  the  working  classes  in  1885,  into  Poor  Law 
relief  in  1888,  into  the  sweating  system  (over  which  inquiry 
Lord  Dunraven  presided,  and  I  acted  as  his  private  secretary 
and  legal  adviser),  into  the  immigration  of  destitute  aliens  in 
1888-9,  and  the  subsequent  Koyal  Commissions  on  Labour 
and  Alien  Immigration.  Each  and  all  of  these  inquiries 
brought  out  vividly  the  effect  produced  on  the  economic  condi- 
tion of  this  country  by  the  dislocation  of  the  labour  market 
caused  by  unemployment.  I  remember  Lord  Compton  telling 
the  Poor  Law  Belief  Committee  that  he  thought  the  position 
was  a  very  serious  danger  to  the  country.  That  was  twenty 
years  ago,  and  during  the  intervening  period  the  numbers  of 
unemployed  have  gone  on  increasing.  Nor  is  the  position 
governed  in  any  definite  way  by  the  volume  of  trade.  When 
trade  is  good,  it  is  true,  one  hears  less  of  the  evils  of  unemploy- 
ment than  when  trade  is  bad,  but  the  sore  is  always  there  un- 
healed,  ready  to  break  out  with  more  or  less  virulence  according  as 
the  tide  of  events  ebbs  and  flows.  The  Poor  Law  as  at  present 
administered  cannot  deal  with  the  situation ;  besides,  there  are 
many  honest  and  would-be  industrious  people  who  suffer  quietly 
and,  with  a  spirit  of  independence  that  one  can  but  admire, 
decline  to  place  upon  themselves  and  their  families  the  stigma 
of  pauperism.  Why  the  workhouse  should  be  so  dreaded  by  the 
honest  poor'  and  why  the  State  should  impose  degrading  dis- 
abilities on  every  pauper  without  distinction,  are  matters  that 
cry  aloud  for  reform,  but  they  are  outside  the  scope  of  this  paper 
and  I  must  pass  on  to  the  subject  directly  under  review. 


THE    UNEMPLOYED    WORKMEN    ACT 

Some  people  hold  that  as  far  as  legislative  action  is  concerned 
the  problem  of  the  unemployed  is  insoluble ;  time  an<J  opportunity, 
they  say,  alone  can  settle  the  question.  With  these  conclusions 
I  join  issue.  To  say  that  nothing  can  be  done  by  legislative 
action  is  equivalent  to  going  back  to  the  days  of  faith-healing  and, 
ignoring  all  discoveries  in  medicine  and  surgery,  to  trust  to  faith 
alone  to  heal  a  person  of  a  malady  which  experience  has  shown 
can  be  arrested  if  not  permanently  cured  by  the  intervention  of 
the  physician  or  the  surgeon.  This  position  was  very  fully 
recognised  by  Mr.  Balfour,  and  in  1905,  following  on  the 
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formation  of  a  semi-official  body  entrusted  with  the  distribution  of 
the  London  Unemployed  Fund  collected  by  the  Lord  Mayor  in 
the  previous  year,  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  was  placed  on 
the  Statute  Book  for  the  purpose  of  providing  employment  or  giving 
assistance  to  unemployed  workmen  "  in  proper  cases."  This  Act, 
which  marked  the  initial  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  Government 
to  deal  with  unemployment  by  legislation,  has  now  been  in 
operation  for  three  and  a  half  years.  It  provided  for  the  setting 
up  of  new  statutory  bodies  called  Distress  Committees  with  a 
Central  Body  for  London.  To  these  Committees  powers  were 
given  to  levy  a  halfpenny  rate  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
establishment  charges,  instituting  and  carrying  on  employment 
exchanges,  establishing  a  system  of  emigration  and  migration, 
and  providing  funds  for  the  acquisition  of  land  for  labour  colonies 
and  similar  works.  All  other  expenditure  connected  with  the 
Act,  including  the  provision  of  work,  was  required  to  be  met  out 
of  voluntary  contributions.  By  way  of  further  precaution,  that 
only  proper  cases  should  be  helped,  the  Local  Government 
Board,  when  framing  regulations  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  the  new  legislation,  disqualified  all  persons  from 
participating  in  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  Act  who  had 
received  similar  assistance  for  two  years  in  succession,  and 
made  it  a  condition  of  eligibility  that  applicants  for  considera- 
tion should  not  have  received  Poor  Law  relief  during  the  previous 
twelve  months. 

Meanwhile  the  semi-official  body  above  mentioned  was  dis- 
banded and  all  moneys  belonging  to  the  London  Unemployed 
Fund  remaining  undistributed  were  handed  over  to  the  new 
Central  Body  to  form  a  nucleus  of  a  Voluntary  Fund,  which  it 
was  confidently  hoped  would  be  augmented  year  by  year  by  con- 
tributions, as  in  the  case  of  the  fund'started  at  the  Mansion  House 
in  1904.  But  as  invariably  happens,  when  recourse  is  had  to  rate 
aid  further  voluntary  contributions  failed  to  come  in,  and  there 
was  imminent  danger  of  the  Act  becoming  inoperative  in  one 
of  its  essential  provisions  owing  to  the  want  of  the  necessary 
additions  to  the  Voluntary  Fund.  At  this  juncture  the  Queen 
issued  an  appeal  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Queen's 
Unemployed  Fund,  and  the  money  collected  was  distributed 
amongst  the  various  Distress  Committees  throughout  the  country, 
by  whose  agency  it  was  duly  administered.  This  gracious  act  of 
her  Majesty  saved  the  situation  and  placed  the  new  Act  for  a  time 
on  a  firmer  footing.  Twenty -nine  Distress  Committees  were  estab- 
lished in  the  Metropolis,  working  in  conjunction  with  the  Central 
Body,  and  eighty-eight  Distress  Committees  were  constituted  in  the 
provincial  districts.  Of  these,  three  provincial  Committees  have 
taken  no  action  at  all,  and  in  the  case  of  sixteen  others  no  action 
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was  taken  under  the  Act  during  the  last  financial  year,  while  in 
four  cases  where  Committees  were  established  none  of  the  appli- 
cations were  investigated.  In  one  instance  only,  that  of  West 
Ham,  has  the  halfpenny  rate  been  slightly  exceeded,  and  this  was 
due  to  the  purchase  of  land  for  a  farm  colony  consisting  of  204 
acres  and  costing  some  £7,000. 

"Within  six  months  of  the  Act  coming  into  force,  Mr.  Balfour's 
Government  went  out  of  office,  and  a  new  administration  came 
into  power  pledged  up  to  the  hilt  to  devote  themselves  to  a  policy 
of  social  reform.    Owing  to  the  coalition  between  the  Liberal  and 
Labour  parties  a  considerable  number  of  Labour  candidates  had 
been  returned  to  Parliament,  and  the  new  recruits,  anxious,  no 
doubt,  to   show  their  mettle,  very  quickly  began  to  press   the 
Liberal  Government  for  a  State  grant  in  aid  of  the  unemployed, 
with  the  result  that  Mr.  Burns  found  it  convenient  to  make  the 
pronouncement  that  a  grant  of  £'200,000  would  be  set  aside  for 
the  purpose.     This   step  marked   another  new  chapter  in   our 
unemployment   policy,   as   it   was   the   first   time   that   a   grant 
had   been   made   from   Imperial   funds.      Mr.   Burns,   however, 
had  very  good    reason  for    taking    the    action    he    did,   apart 
altogether  from   the  demands  of   the   Labour  Party,  seeing,  as 
above  stated,  the  Act  brought  in   by  the  Unionist  Government 
had   contemplated  that  voluntary  subscriptions   would  still  be 
forthcoming,  whereas,  especially  in  London,  the  subscription  list 
fell  off  considerably.     The  Labour  members  had  no  great  love 
for  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  and  would  have  liked  to  see 
the   grant   administered   under   other   auspices,  but   Mr.   Burns 
wisely  limited  the  expenditure  of  the  money  to  schemes  set  on 
foot  by  Distress  Committees,  and  as  in  every  case  these  schemes 
had  to  be  submitted  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  his  hold 
on  the  fund  was  sufficient  to  guarantee  that  none  of  the  money 
would  be  expended  except  to  benefit  the  genuinely  unemployed. 
In  1907  a  similar  grant  was  made,  the  same  channels  were  used 
for  distribution  and  the  same  restrictions  imposed.     The  greater 
distress  this  winter,  coupled  with  more  determined  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Labour  members,  led  to  the  grant  being  increased  to 
£300,000,  and  as  the  Government  had   previously  renewed   the 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act  for  another  year  the  money  is  being 
administered  as  heretofore.    It  was  noticeable,  however,  that  when 
Mr.  Burns  announced  the  grant  of  £300,000  he  took  occasion  to 
observe  that  it  was  in  the  nature  of  an  instalment.     This  was  a 
departure  from  past  years,  but  whether  it  was  merely  a  ruse  to 
ward  off  further  pressure  from  the  Labour  wing  of  his  party,  or 
whether  it  forebodes  additional  State  grants  in  the  immediate 
future  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say.    A  further  concession  was 
recently  made  when  Mr.  Burns  announced  the  withdrawal  of  the 
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two  disqualifying  regulations,  to  which  attention  has  already  been 
called. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  since  1905  a  continuous  effort 
has  been  made  both  by  Unionist  and  Liberal  Governments  to 
deal  with  the  unemployed  problem  by  legislation.     How  far  these 
efforts  have   met  with  success  is  a  moot  question.      The  main 
difficulty  experienced  in  administering  the  Act  has  been  the  actual 
finding  of   work.      In   London  employment  is   provided  chiefly 
,   by  the   Central    Body   either    giving    temporary   work    at    the 
Hollesley  Bay  Colony,  in  the  public  parks  by  arrangements  made 
between  the  Central  Body,  the  Office  of  Works,  and  the  London 
County  Council,  at  Alexandra  Park,  and   in   laying  out  recrea- 
tion grounds  and  doing  other   rough  work  for  certain  Borough 
Councils,  while  a  certain  sum  has  gone  each  year  to  provide  funds 
for  the  women's  workrooms.     In  some  cases,  as   in   the  work 
now  being  put  in  hand  through  the  London  County  Council  at 
Hainault  Forest,  the  Central  Body  provide  all  the  wages,  in  others 
they  only  pay  the  excess  that  is  debited  to  the  work  in  hand  in 
consequence  of  unemployed  labour  being  used.     In  the  provinces 
the  greater  part  of  the  men  have  found  employment  in  under- 
takings financed  by  the  local  authorities  ;   in  a  few  cases  only 
have  the  Distress  Committees  contributed  towards  the  cost.     The 
rates  of  pay  are  in  London  Qd.  per  hour  and  in  the  provinces  5d. 
Apart  from  the  work  given  to  the  Central  Body  by  the  Parks 
Committee  and  the  work  at  Hainault  Forest  it  is  impossible  to 
say  exactly  what  other  assistance  the  London  County  Council  are 
directly  giving.     The  figures  available,  however,  show  that  the 
estimated  works  now  in  progress  and  which  are  being  paid  for 
by  the  London  County  Council  exceed  in  value  JG2,500,000,  and  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  this  large  amount  of  work  was 
not  in  hand,  the  distress  in  London  from  unemployment  would 
be  even  greater  than  it  is. 

Nothing  more  clearly  shows  the  difficulty  experienced  in  finding 
work  for  the  apparently  deserving  amongst  the  unemployed  in 
London  than  the  returns  from  the  Distress  Committees.  Some- 
thing like  40,000  men  have  registered  themselves  at  these  centres 
since  the  Distress  Committees  started  work  this  winter.  The  appli- 
cants fill  in  forms,  their  references  are  taken  up  and  visits  paid 
to  their  homes,  so  that  the  particulars  given  may  be  verified.  A 
considerable  number  prove  to  be  undeserving  or  do  not  fulfil 
the  requirements  as  to  residence  and  other  matters  necessary  to 
qualify  them  for  employment  under  the  Act ;  but  of  those 
registered  up  to  the  31st  December,  some  18,000  were  declared  to 
be  "  proper  cases."  Yet  work  could  only  be  found  for  about  4,000. 
Very  often  the  employment  offered  is  not  regarded  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board  as  work  that  can  be 
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legitimately  financed  out  of  State  funds,  or  it  is  considered  by 
the  Central  Body  to  be  economically  unsound  ;  but  supposing  these 
difficulties  were  removed,  it  would  still  be  doubtful  whether  all 
the  men  registering  and  who  are  eligible  under  the  Act  could  be 
given  employment  in  the  existing  circumstances. 

Excluding  Hollesley  Bay,  which  I  shall  deal  with  presently, 
and  taking  the  period  from  the  time  the  Central  Body  began 
operations  to  December  31,  1908,  some  16,000  men  have  been 
given  work  in  London  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and,  after 
deducting  recoupments  from  the  gross  outlay,  the  net  amount 
expended  on  these  men  was  in  round  numbers  £145,000.  And 
as  the  average  employment  of  each  man  was  eight  weeks  in  the 
year,  the  actual  cost  to  the  State  per  man  relieved  in  this  way 
was  about  £1 2s.  Qd.  per  week.  During  the  same  period  720  women 
were  employed  in  the  workrooms  for  sixteen  weeks  in  each  year  at 
a  net  cost  to  the  State  of  some  £9,800  or  a  little  over  15s.  per  week. 
A  much  more  satisfactory  condition  of  things  is  shown  by  the 
statistics  of  the  emigration  work  carried  out  by  the  Central  Body  : 
8,000  persons  (men,  women  and  xhildren)  have  been  emigrated 
between  November  23, 1905,  and  December  31, 1908,  at  a  net  cost 
of  about  £56,000,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  been  provided  by 
the  halfpenny  rate.  Of  this  amount  the  emigrants  have  promised 
to  repay  £16,000,  and  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  single  men  and 
heads  of  families  have  already  sent  remittances.  I  shall,  I  think, 
be  within  the  mark  if  I  say  that  40  per  cent,  of  the  debt  may  be 
regarded  as  secure,  leaving  a  net  expenditure  of  £49,600  or  £6  4s. 
per  head,  a  result  that  compares  favourably  with  a  recurring 
amount  of  £9  per  year  expended  on  work  in  London  for  an 
average  period  of  eight  weeks.  But  the  great  point  to  remember 
is  that  in  the  one  case  a  permanent  good  has  been  done,  whereas  in 
the  other  but  temporary  relief  has  been  afforded,  and  in  the  majority 
of  cases  probably  afforded  two  if  not  three  years  in  succession. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  any  statement  as  to  the  actual  expenditure 
of  the  different  sums  allocated  from  time  to  time  to  London  and 
to  the  provincial  districts,  owing  to  the  local  expenditure  of  one 
year  overlapping  that  of  the  other,  and  the  whole  of  the  sums 
allocated  not  being  expended  in  the  same  year  for  which  they 
were  granted,  but  it  may,  I  think,  be  assumed  that  about  one-third 
of  the  money  voted  by  Parliament  has  been  expended  in  London. 

But  if  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  has  not  done  all  its 
authors  expected,  we  now  know  something  of  the  cost  to  the 
State  of  providing  work  and  are  able  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of 
the  corresponding  value  received,  whether  the  value  be  in  the 
return  of  the  out-of-work  to  constant  employment  or  in  preventing 
him  from  sinking  into  the  ranks  of  the  unemployable.  We  have 
also  had  the  advantage,  more  especially  in  the  weekly  debates 
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that  have  taken  place  at  the  Guildhall,  of  hearing  the  views  of 
experts  on  the  working  of  the  Act  and  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy 
of  its  provisions.  Perhaps  the  Guildhall  discussions  have  been  at 
times  too  Socialistic  in  their  tendency  to  be  any  real  guide  to  the 
practical  student  of  social  reform,  but  the  extreme  views  put 
forward  have  shown  the  wisdom  of  the  proviso  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Burns  that  all  State  moneys  should  pass  through  the  hands 
of  the  Distress  Committees,  and  that  all  schemes  involving  the 
expenditure  of  State  funds  should  be  first  submitted  to  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

And  here  it  may  be  well  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act  was  only  intended  to  be  regarded  as 
a  temporary  measure  and  was  to  expire  at  the  end  of  three  years 
from  the  date  of  passing,  by  which  time  it  was  confidently 
expected  that  the  Koyal  Commission,  which  Mr.  Balfour  had 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Poor  Law  system,  would  have 
reported.  When  that  event  happened  the  late  Prime  M  nister 
intended,  if  his  party  had  remained  in  power,  to  deal  with 
the  whole  question  of  unemployment  in  conjunction  with  an 
amended  and  reformed  system  of  Poor  Law  administration. 
Therefore,  both  in  renewing  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  and 
in  postponing  permanent  legislation  till  the  Koyal  Commissioners 
have  issued  their  report,  Mr.  Asquith  has  but  carried  out  the 
policy  laid  down  by  his  predecessor  in  office. 

But  while  congratulating  the  Government  on  their  determina- 
tion to  adhere  to  the  procedure  laid  down  by  Mr.  Balfour,  I 
confess  to  a  little  scepticism  as  to  whether  their  legislative 
proposals  will  have  quite  so  close  a  connection  with  the  general 
recommendations  of  the  Poor  Law;  Commissioners  as  the  Prime 
Minister's  statements  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  Without  in  any 
way  anticipating 'the  verdict  of  the  Commission,  it  is,  I  think,  an 
open  secret,  not  only  that  two  reports  will  be  presented,  but  that 
the  minority  report  will  be  the  document  most  likely  to  find  favour 
with  the  Liberal  Cabinet.  I  do  not  say  that  the  majority  report 
will  necessarily  contain  Mr.  Balfour's  views  and  the  minority 
report  Mr.  Asquith's  views,  or  that  such  generally  accepted  recom- 
mendations as  the  abolition  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  and  the 
transference  of  their  powers  to  the  Borough  or  County  Councils 
will  be  disregarded,  but  I  think  I  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  I 
hazard  the  suggestion  that  in  the  minority  report  the  Govern- 
ment will  find  a  more  congenial  field  for  research,  and  that  the 
recommendations  in  this  document  will  coincide  with  some 
of  the  special  reforms  that  have  long  been  cherished  by  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

To  say  that  for  some  months  past  the  Government  have  been 
engaged  in  drafting  a  Bill  to  meet  the  points  at  issue  is  merely 
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to  repeat  what  is  commonly  known.  And  that  the  measure  in 
question  is  very  far  advanced  may,  I  think,  be  assumed  from  the 
following  reply  made  by  Mr.  Asquith  to  a  recent  deputation  :— 

He  could,  without  pledging  himself  on  particular  points,  give  the  assurance 
that  the  Government  were  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  putting  forward 
positive  proposals,  which  would  not  be  merely  expedients  to  meet  emergencies, 
but  would  go  to  the  root  of  the  problem,  and  would,  as  he  hoped,  when  they 
found  their  place  on  the  Statute-book,  and  were  sympathetically  administered, 
make  this  question  of  unemployment  something  quite  different  from  what  it 
was  at  present.  It  was  now  a  recurring  spectre.  In  years  of  exceptional 
prosperity  it  vanished,  only  to  return  in  all  its  grim  and  ghastly  features  in 
years  of  dwindling  trade,  when  they  were  totally  unprepared  to  meet  it  except 
by  a  hand-to-mouth  policy.  That  was  a  state  of  things  they  wanted  to  get 
rid  of.  They  desired  to  see  a  permanent,  definite,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
scientific,  or  at  any  rate  a  practical  policy,  humanitarian  in  spirit,  but  business- 
like in  method,  which  would  free  them  from  the  recurrence  of  these  spasms 
and  panics,  and  enable  them  to  say  that  every  man  and  woman  honestly 
desiring  to  work,  be  the  conditions  of  the  market  what  they  were — he  would 
not  say  work  was  to  be  found  for  them ;  that,  perhaps,  would  be  too  strong  a 
phrase,  but  that  conditions  and  machinery  should  exist  for,  as  far  as  possible, 
mitigating  the  hours  of  misfortune  and  providing  an  avenue  to  a  better  state 
of  things.  That  was  the  object  the  Government  had  in  view,  and  he  trusted 
that  in  the  legislative  proposals  which  they  would  soon  have  the  opportunity 
of  introducing,  they  would  make  a  definite  and  distinct  advance  on  the  road  to 
that  state  of  things. 


DIMENSIONS 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Asquith's  political  opponents  have  been  doing 
their  best  to  impress  on  him  the  urgency  of  making  known  as 
early  as  possible  his  positive  proposals,  and  the  Labour  members 
have  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  insisting  on  more  definite  State 
action.  With  a  view  of  staving  off  these  onslaughts,  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  speaking  last  session  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  reminded  his  audience  that  there  was 
very  little  difference  between  the  pauper  figures  of  1907  and 
those  of  1908.  I  do  not  question  this  statement  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  so  far  as  London  is  con- 
cerned the  rate  of  pauperism  last  year  had  not  been  exceeded  for 
thirty-five  years.  In  any  event,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  pauper  returns,  whether  for  London  or  for  England 
and  Wales,  cannot  be  taken  as  affording  any  true  estimate  of 
the  distress  in  the  country  arising  from  want  of  employment, 
and  I  fail  to  see  how  any  conclusive  argument  as  to  dimensions 
can  be  based  on  quotations  from  pauper  figures.  Unfortunately 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  actual  number  of  men  and 
women  out  of  work  at  any  one  time.  There  is  no  statistical 
information  on  the  subject.  We  are,  however,  often  told  and  on 
good  authority  that  the  greater  number  of  the  unemployed  belong 
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either  to  the  unskilled  class  of  workmen  or  to  the  partially  skilled, 
and  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubting  the  conclusions. 

For  some  time  past,  however,  many  skilled  workmen  have  been 
out  of  employment.  Most  of  these  men  belong  to  unions.  At 
any  rate,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  among  the  unions 
reporting  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  all  the  members  are  skilled  work- 
men. This  list  is  by  no  means  complete,  but  so  far  as  it  goes  it 
affords  an  insight  into  the  ravages  which  unemployment  has 
made  in  the  ranks  of  skilled  labour.  Taking  the  last  twelve  months, 
I  find  that  of  the  unions  reporting  for  January,  the  number  of  un- 
employed was  given  as  6  •  2  per  cent.,  which  compares  somewhat  un- 
favourably with  4' 2  per  cent  for  January  1907.  The  other  figures 
are  :  For  February,  6*2,  compared  with  3*9  in  1907  ;  for  March, 
6 *9,  compared  with  3 '6;  for  April,  7*5,  compared  with  3*3;  for 
May,  7  •  9,  compared  with  3  •  4 ;  for  Jane,  8  •  2,  compared  with  3*6; 
for  July,  8 *2, compared  with  3*7 ;  for  August,  8*9,  compared  with 
4*0;  for  September,  9*4,  compared  with  4*6;  for  October,  9*5, 
compared  with  4'7;  for  November,  9*1,  compared  with  5*0  ;  for 
December  9  *  1,  compared  with  5*6.  Adding  up  these  percentages, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  number  of  skilled  hands  out  of  work 
among  the  unions  reporting  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  last 
twelve  months  averaged  about  8  per  cent,  as  against  about  4  per 
cent,  in  1907 — a  rise  of  fifty  per  cent ! 

I  am  quite  unable  to  speak  authoritatively  as  to  what  propor- 
tion the  out-of-works  among  the  skilled  hands  bear  to  the  out- 
of-works  among  the  unskilled  or  partially  skilled  hands;  but 
assuming  that  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  offer  a  fair  estimate 
of  the  position  in  skilled  trades,  and  assuming  that  the  unskilled 
or  partially  unskilled  labour  market  is  in  the  same  condition  as 
the  skilled  market,  the  out-of-works  in  the  unskilled  or  partially 
skilled  market,  on  the  same  basis,  would  have  also  risen  50  per 
cent.  And  if  the  conclusion  given  above  be  correct,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  unemployed  belong  to  the  unskilled  and  the 
partially  skilled  classes,  the  rise  would  seemingly  have  to  be 
placed  still  higher.  The  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  must  have  overlooked  these  figures  when  he  informed  the 
House  of  Commons  that  we  were  confronted  with  a  situation 
only  temporarily  more  acute  than  the  preceding  year. 

It  is  often  claimed  by  Liberal  economists  that  other  countries 
have  their  unemployed  problem,  and  that  we  are  no  worse  off  than 
they  are.  Germany  is  the  favourite  country  selected  for  comparison, 
but  even  admitting  that  a  rise  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of 
applications  for  vacancies  at  the  Imperial  Labour  Exchanges  in 
Germany,  during  the  last  months  of  1908  compared  with  1907,  the 
returns  show  a  very  appreciable  decline  when  compared  with  the 
corresponding  months,  say,  in  1901  and  1902.  If  these  figures  prove 
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anything  they  prove  that  while  in  this  country  unemployment  is 
on  the  upward  grade,  unemployment  in  Germany  is  on  the  down- 
ward grade,  or,  to  borrow  Mr.  Burns'  expression,  it  is  Germany 
rather  than  this  country  that  is  "  temporarily  confronted  with  a 
situation  more  acute  than  the  preceding  year."  But  in  Germany 
as  in  this  country  there  appear  to  be  no  official  figures  from  which 
an  actual  comparison  may  be  made.  Still,  thanks  to  the  expert 
knowledge  of  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  and  an 
inquiry  undertaken  by  the  North  German  Gazette,  one  is  able 
roughly  to  get  at  the  information  required.  Speaking  at  East 
Molesey  a  little  time  back,  Mr.  Burns  told  us  by  implication  that  if 
unemployment  in  this  country  were  reduced  to  2  or  3  per  cent,  of 
the  persons  available  for  employment,  we  might  practically  consider 
the  problem  solved.  Now  the  inquiry  conducted  by  the  North 
German  Gazette  gave  the  number  of  unemployed  in  Germany  at 
the  end  of  September  at  400,000,  or  about  3  per  cent,  of  the 
working-class  population  of  the  German  Empire.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  in  Germany,  if  the  President's  statement  be 
accepted,  and  the  inquiry  made  by  the  North  German  Gazette  be 
a  correct  statement  of  the  case,  the  problem  of  the  unemployed 
may  be  regarded  as  solved  as  far  as  it  can  possibly  be  solved, 
and  that  the  economists  to  whom  allusion  has  been  made  are 
mistaken  in  their  premises.  Another  conclusion  which  may  be 
reasonably  drawn  from  these  figures,  is  that  if  we  in  this  country 
want  to  arrive  at  a  similar  result,  our  Government  cannot  do 
better  than  model  their  future  policy  on  that  of  Germany.* 


CAUSES 

(a)  Temporary. 

So  much  for  dimensions.  I  now  pass  on  to  causes,  and  these  I 
propose  to  divide  into  temporary  and  permanent. 

Among  temporary  causes  of  unemployment  I  place  local 
conditions.  As,  for  example,  the  variations  in  the  demand  for 
some  commodity  in  the  production  of  which  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  a  particular  town  or  district  depends.  If  the 
demand  is  not  normal,  there  is  a  sudden  falling  off  of  work. 
Very  often  this  falling  off  in  demand  is  due  to  contracts  going 
out  of  the  country,  an  accident  which  must  always  happen  so 
long  as  our  system  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market,  irrespective 
of  whether  the  labour  is  foreign  or  British,  prevails.  Take  for 
instance  the  recent  tender  offered  through  the  India  Office  for 
screws  for  Indian  railways.  The  Belgian  tender  was  accepted 

*  •  The  figures  in  this  paragraph  are  taken  from   information  supplied  to  th  e 
Times  by  their  Berlin  correspondent. 
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in  place  of  that  from  Wolverhampton  because  the  Belgian  was 
the  cheapest.  No  thought  was  given  to  the  number  of  workmen 
in  Wolverhampton  who  might  be  thrown  out  of  work  by  the 
course  taken.  When  the  matter  was  brought  to  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Asquith  by  Mr.  Balfour,  the  Prime  Minister  took  refuge  in 
the  reply  that  the  Wolverhampton  firms  were  invited  to  the 
India  Office  and  offered  reconsideration  but  they  refused  to  reduce 
their  price.  Mr.  Asquith  must  know  full  well  that  as  these  firms 
were  paying  trades  union  rate  of  wages  and  employing  trades 
union  men  a  reduction  in  price  was  impossible  without  incurring 
a  loss,  and  seeing  how  he  has  bent  the  knee  to  the  Labour  Party 
since  the  Liberal  Government  came  into  power,  I  venture  to 
think  that  he  is  the  last  man  to  find  fault  with  keeping  up  the 
standard  of  wages  required  by  the  trades  unions. 

A  similar  case  came  up  in  the  London  County  Council. 
The  Progressives  demanded  that  the  Council  should  place 
a  contract  for  rails  in  Belgium,  because  the  home  contractors' 
tender  was  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  the  foreign  firm. 
Fortunately  for  British  labour,  the  Municipal  Reformers  are  in 
power  at  Spring  Gardens,  and  the  British  contract  was  carried 
through  in  face  of  Progressive  opposition,  the  Labour  members 
for  once  voting  with  the  Eeformers.  Had  the  Belgian  tender 
been  accepted  a  corresponding  displacement  of  labour  must  have 
taken  place  in  the  home-district,  and  in  the  event  of  this  displace- 
ment resulting  in  any  men  being  thrown  out  of  employment  their 
support  and  that  of  their  families  might  not  inconceivably  have 
fallen  on  the  rates.  Surely,  it  was  more  economical  to  pay  a 
little  more  for  the  screws  or  the  rails  than  to  risk  burdening  a 
locality  with  higher  rates,  to  say  nothing  of  the  demoralising 
influence  on  the  persons  relieved.  It  may  be  said,  "  You  are 
only  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,"  but  the  answer  to  that  is  if  you 
set  aside  all  consideration  of  home  requirements  in  the  placing 
of  contracts  for  the  sole  purpose  of  cheapness  you  will  sap  the 
life's  blood  from  Britain's  commerce,  and  bring  about  the  down- 
fall of  Great  Britain's  commercial  supremacy. 

Closely  connected  with  local  conditions  are  the  varying 
moods  of  municipalities,  a  cause  which  has  received  attention 
from  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  but 
not  quite  in  the  same  way  as  I  venture  to  look  at  it.  Mr.  Burns 
informs  us  that  unemployment  has  been  created  to  an  extra- 
ordinary extent  by  local  authorities  hesitating  to  ask  for  loans 
owing  to  the  high  rate  of  interest  that  for  some  time  prevailed. 
I  presume  he  was  thinking  of  provincial  authorities,  as  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  the  Progressive  Party  when  in  power  on  the 
London  County  Council  experienced  any  diffidence  on  this  point. 
Then  Mr.  Burns  tells  us,  and  very  rightly,  that  the  present 
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dislocation  in  the  labour  market  is  largely  due  to  the  depression 
in  the  building  trade.  But  that  is  a  matter,  at  any  rate  as  far  as 
London  is  concerned,  quite  outside  the  question  of  loans.  What 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  President  is  why  so  many  houses  in  the 
north,  south,  east,  and  west  of  the  Metropolis  are  standing  empty, 
why  building  sites  in  London  are  not  more  utilised,  and  why  build- 
ing operations  have  so  long  been  at  a  standstill  ?  Many  of  us  who 
have  some  practical  knowledge  of  the  matter  connect  the  present 
position  with  the  question  of  municipal  extravagance  and  the 
heavy  rates  that  extravagance  has  imposed  on  residential  pro- 
perty. Of  course  I  can  only  speak  of  London,  but  I  do  not 
doubt  that  similar  extravagance  in  other  places  has  not  a  little  to 
do  with  the  depression  in  the  building  trade  and  the  consequential 
result — unemployment.  A  large  residential  site  in  London  recently 
came  into  the  market,  and  was  withdrawn  because  the  bidding 
was  so  low,  the  reason  privately  assigned  by  the  highest  bidder 
for  being  unable  to  make  an  advance  was  that  he  had  to  run  the 
risk  of  the  houses  not  letting  owing  to  the  high  rates  which 
would  be  imposed.  The  fact  is  that  when  rates  are  added  to 
rent  the  demand  is  well-nigh  impossible  for  people  of  small 
means  to  meet.  The  Government  are  understood  to  be  framing 
a  measure  involving  the  taxation  of  ground  values,  which  in  their 
opinion  will  meet  the  difficulty.  For  myself,  I  cannot  see  how 
taxation  of  ground  values  will  help  the  position ;  the  immediate 
effect  will  be  to  raise  prices  all  round,  and  the  higher  the  rateable 
value,  the  higher  the  rate.  I  can,  however,  see  that  a  measure 
of  the  kind  contemplated  may  assist  in  filling  the  municipal 
exchequer,  leading  to  further  extravagance  and  in  the  end  to 
further  unemployment. 

Other  temporary  causes  of  unemployment  are  strikes,  bank- 
ruptcies, seasonal  fluctuations,  weather  conditions  and  the 
situations  in  foreign  countries.  Finally,  and  this  is  perhaps  the 
chief  of  the  many  causes  of  unemployment  coming  under  this 
head,  we  have  want  of  public  confidence.  Without  public  con- 
fidence no  one  is  likely  to  invest,  no  one  is  likely  to  buy.  Profits 
fall  and  incomes  are  lessened.  In  short,  money  is  scarce.  Con- 
sequently trade  is  bad  and  industrial  houses  take  the  opportunity 
to  retrench  by  dismissing  a  portion  of  their  staff  or  closing  the 
factory  for  a  short  period.  It  is  no  use  saying,  as  the  Prime 
Minister  said  the  other  day,  that  he  was  dealing  with  the  causes 
of  unemployment  by  means  of  the  Licensing  Bill  even  though  he 
may  rightly  attribute  drink  as  one  of  the  causes  of  unemployment, 
when  by  the  same  measure,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  he  invades,  or  was  it  robs,  hen-roosts  and 
advocates  the  confiscation  of  private  property.  Nor  is  public 
confidence  likely  to  be  restored  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  search 
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for  the  twelve  rich  men  whose  incomes  he  regards  with  so  much 
envy,  or  by  making  ill-timed  jokes  about  a  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  well-being  of  all  classes  of  the  community. 

I  should  like  to  know  how  the  Government  suppose  the 
industries  of  this  country  are  to  be  carried  on  if  they  drive  all 
capital  out  of  the  country.  Yet  this  is  what  is  likely  to  follow 
the  additional  tax  which  common  report  has  it  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  next  budget  will  impose  on  incomes  over  £5,000  a  year, 
and  the  other  attacks  on  capital  that  are  said  to  be  contemplated 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Labour  more  or  less — less 
of  late  years — is  stationary,  but  capital  is  always  a  movable 
possession.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  this  country  is  developed 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  develop  it ;  all  railways  are  built,  all 
mines  that  will  pay  for  working  are  being  worked ;  little  is  left 
so  far  as  development  is  concerned  in  which  to  invest  capital  or 
give  employment  except  in  manufactures  and  building  operations. 
It  is  to  these  two  branches  then  that  we  must  attract  capital,  and 
this  attraction  will  not  be  brought  about  by  a  policy  which  insists 
on  contracts  going  out  of  the  country  to  meet  the  demand  for 
cheapness,  by  encouraging  a  municipal  policy  based  on  extrava- 
gance, or  by  the  introduction  of  measures  which  unsettle  capital, 
and  drive  the  investor  to  place  his  money  in  foreign  enterprises. 
Speaking  at  the  Leeds  Chamber  of  Commerce  a  few  nights  ago 
Lord  Cromer  was  mindful  to  warn  the  Government  of  the  un- 
mistakable signs  that  the  British  investor  was  being  driven  abroad. 
"  Surely,"  he  added,  "  this  is  an  unpleasant  symptom,  and  I 
think  it  is  due  very  considerably  to  the  fact  that  the  confidence  of 
the  investing  classes  has  lately  been  very  rudely  shaken.  If  we 
are  to  deal  adequately  with  the  question  of  unemployment  the 
first  and  most  important  thing  is  to  inspire  confidence  among  the 
investing  classes."  Sir  Felix  Schuster,  who  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  an  opponent  of  the  Government,  followed  suit  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Union  of  London  and  Smiths  Bank,  only  his  reference  was 
to  the  want  of  confidence  likely  to  be  caused  by  the  rumour  of 
increased  taxation,  and  similar  warning  has  been  given  by  Lord 
St.  Aldwyn  and  Lord  Allendale. 

I  admit  money  must  be  found  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an 
ill-considered  system  of  old-age  pensions  and  to  meet  the  heavy 
demands  made  on  the  Exchequer  from  other  quarters,  but  the 
Government  will  not  restore  public  confidence  if  they  continue 
to  preach  the  doctrine  of  no  stability  in  law  and  no  security  in 
property.  I  have  no  space  to  dilate  upon  the  further  want  of  con- 
fidence which  must  follow  the  taxation  of  ground  values  and  other 
measures  foreshadowed  in  recent  speeches  by  different  members 
of  the  Cabinet.  Nor  can  I  stop  to  cross  swords  with  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  who  has  not  hesitated  to  express  a  hope 
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that  the  passing  into  law  of  the  Coal  Mines  (Eight  Hours  Bill) 
may  be  but  a  prelude  to  other  Acts  of  a  similar  nature  which 
must  further  handicap  capital,  injure  trade,  and  throw  more  men 
and  women  out  of  employment.  How  in  face  of  these  facts  the 
Prime  Minister  could  appeal  to  capitalists  to  come  forward  and 
assist  in  solving  our  great  industrial  problem  by  finding  work  for 
the  unemployed  passes  human  understanding,  more  especially  as 
Mr.  Long  reminded  him  not  one  but  several  of  his  colleagues 
have  openly  declared  that  they  are  prepared  to  do  by  taxation 
what  they  cannot  accomplish  by  legislation.  In  my  opinion  it 
is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the  inconsidered  and  retrograde 
policy  of  the  present  Government,  following  as  it  has  done  on  a 
period  of  great  municipal  extravagance,  that  we  have  to  face  so 
large  an  increase  in  unemployment. 


CAUSES 

(b)  Permanent. 

Let  me  now  pass  to  the  more  permanent  causes  of  unemploy- 
ment. Every  year  sees  new  improvements  in  machinery.  Work 
that  occupied  the  labour  of  a  hundred  hands  not  long  ago, 
and  these  hands  mostly  men,  is  now  performed  by  a  third  of  that 
number,  and  in  many  cases  the  reduction  is  lower  still.  To  mention 
only  a  few  of  the  great  labour-saving  machines  used  in  every  class  of 
factory  work  would  take  more  space  than  I  have  at  my  disposal, 
while  in  agriculture  the  labour-saving  machines  introduced  during 
the  last  ten  years  have  tended  further  to  lessen  employment  in 
that  direction.  To  those  misguided  people  who  imagine  that  the 
farmers  are  looking  out  for  labourers,  and  that  the  millennium  is 
going  to  come  by  training  men  to  go  on  the  land  in  this  country, 
I  would  point  out  that  the  Board  of  Trade  Gazette  in  a  recent 
number,  referring  to  agricultural  labour,  says,  "  there  was  but  little 
or  no  interruption  of  agricultural  employment.  The  demand  for 
extra  labour  was  fairly  good,  but  it  was  generally  fully  met  by  the 
supply." 

Again,  with  the  increased  use  of  machinery  has  come 
the  subdivision  and  the  specialisation  of  labour,  and  in  their 
train  the  curtailment  if  not  the  abolition  of  apprenticeship, 
the  substitution  of  boy  labour  for  adult  male  labour,  and 
the  provision  of  a  temporary  field  for  that  great  class  of  labour 
with  which  England  is  saturated  at  the  present  day,  known 
as  partially  skilled.  In  many  of  our  large  factories  the  lads 
are  turned  off  when  they  become  men  and  should  be  earning 
men's  wages,  and  having  no  special  training  they  soon  help  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  Then  the  parents  of  boys 
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leaving  our  elementary  schools  at  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of 
age  too  often  insist  upon  their  children  going  out  to  work  at  once 
and  earning  what  are  very  good  wages  for  boys  in  a  variety  of 
unskilled  employments.  The  fate  of  these  boys  comes  perhaps 
sooner  than  that  of  the  factory  hands.  When  they  reach  the 
age  of  manhood  and  should  receive  higher  wages  they  are  dis- 
placed by  other  boys  probably  from  the  same  elementary  schools. 
The  young  men  displaced  have  received  no  technical  education. 
Their  schooling  has  all  been  cast  in  the  same  mould.  They 
passed  the  various  standards,  like  thousands  have  done  before  them, 
obtaining  no  practical  knowledge,  receiving  little  or  no  training  to 
fit  them  for  the  battle  of  life,  and  left  school  fortified  only  with 
the  ideas  got  out  of  text-books  or  picked  up  while  attending  an 
occasional  class  of  workshop  theory.  No  one  wants  to  employ 
them,  and  their  only  alternative  is  to  try  their  fortune  in  that 
abyss  of  despair,  the  unskilled  labour  market,  with  the  result  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  that  in  a  very  few  weeks  from  the  time  they 
leave  their  employer  they  have  joined  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed, to  sink  down  a  few  months  later  into  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployable.  Two  years  ago-  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  applicants 
for  work  through  the  Distressed  Committees  under  the  Unem- 
ployed Workmen  Act  were  between  twenty  and  forty  years  of 
age,  and  25  per  cent,  between  twenty  and  thirty.  What  it  was 
last  year  we  have  yet  to  learn.  The  Education  Department,  that 
a  decade  ago  thought  of  nothing  but  higher  education,  has  of 
late  years  substituted  the  phase  of  organised  games.  No 
consideration  is  apparently  given  to  the  fact  that  invention 
follows  invention  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  more  technical 
education  and  new  special  training. 

Then  there  is  .street  trading.  Long  before  the  boy  is  of  an  age 
to  leave  school  he  is  sent  by  his  parents  or  goes  of  his  own  accord 
into  the  streets  to  sell  papers,  matches,  or  to  carry  luggage ;  the 
law  allows  it,  and  the  by-laws  of  the  London  County  Council, 
notwithstanding  the  excellent  work  done  by  the  General  Purposes 
Committee  to  minimise  the  evil,  unconsciously  encourage  it. 
Two  years  ago  instructions  were  issued  allowing  boys  attending 
the  elementary  schools  to  engage  in  this  pernicious  employment 
under  certain  restrictions  as  to  time  and  age.  It  is  even  stated 
in  this  by-law  that  boys  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  sixteen 
shall  while  engaged  in  street  trading  wear  a  badge  provided  by 
the  London  County  Council.  Thus  early  do  they  begin  to  have 
a  liking  for  the  streets,  while  their  position  is  fortified  by  the 
wearing  of  the  Council's  badge.  The  Chief  Constable  of  Man- 
chester tells  us  that  street  trading  of  all  juvenile  wage-earning 
occupations  is  productive  of  a  greater  amount  of  evil  than  any 
other  occupation  followed  by  children.  If  this  is  the  case  in 
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Manchester,  what  must  it  be  in  London  ?  Again,  the  London 
County  Council  has  set  up  an  elaborate  system  of  Care  Com- 
mittees, one  of  their  duties  being  to  try  and  find  employment  for 
boys  leaving  school,  while  a  recent  regulation  of  the  Council  draws 
the  attention  of  managers  to  the  useful  work  they  might  do  "by 
securing  situations  for  children  on  leaving  school."  Yet  in  how 
many  cases  do  the  Care  Committees  consider  the  finding  of  situa- 
tions to  be  one  of  their  duties,  and  how  many  managers  have 
taken  any  collective  action  in  the  matter.  If  one  asks  a  head- 
master where  a  boy  is  going  to  after  leaving  school,  in  75  cases 
out  of  100,  especially  if  the  school  be  in  the  poorer  class  districts, 
he  does  not  know. 

Whatever  our  national  system  of  education  has  done  in 
the  way  of  providing  excellent  school  teachers  and  in  turning 
out  a  number  of  boys  and  girls  with  a  smattering  of  book 
knowledge  it  has  altogether  failed,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  the  boys 
are  concerned,  to  equip  them  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  any 
trade  or  to  place  them  in  the  way  of  earning  a  living  for  them- 
selves. And  as  for  manners,  a  desire  to  please  or  to  get  on,  the 
majority  of  boys  from  the  elementary  schools  within  a  very  few 
months  of  leaving  are  in  these  respects  any  thing  but  what  one  would 
expect  from  the  training  it  is  known  they  have  received.  For  the 
most  part  their  sole  aim  is  to  get  away  from  work  as  soon 
as  possible,  buy  as  many  cigarettes  as  they  can  manage  to 
pay  for,  and  to  spend  their  evenings  in  some  music-hall.  The 
"  boy  "  question  is  all -important  in  connection  with  the  question 
of  unemployment,  and  if  something  is  not  done,  and  done  soon, 
to  direct  their  upbringing  into  a  channel  where  moral  force  and 
self-control  are  considered  essentials  in  their  educational  course, 
in  years  to  come  we  shall  have  a  very  different  race  of  men  to 
that  which  has  made  England  great  and  the  British  Empire 
what  it  is  to-day.  It  is  no  use  the  ratepayers  spending  the  large 
sum  of  money  they  do  in  educating  the  youth  of  this  country 
if  the  boys,  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  age  of  manhood,  drift  as 
a  natural  course  of  events  into  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  if 
they  possess  neither  moral  force  nor  self-control,  and  if  no  effort  is 
made  by  some  recognised  authority  to  try  and  obtain  them  suitable 
employment  on  leaving  school. 

And  in  discussing  permanent  causes  of  unemployment  one 
must  not  leave  out  of  consideration  the  fact  that  the  policy  of  trades 
unions  has  materially  changed  since  a  Conservative  Government 
removed  the  restrictions  which  made  combinations  of  workmen 
illegal.  To-day,  if  one  may  take  the  policy  of  the  trades  unions 
from  the  various  resolutions  passed  time  and  again  at  the  Trades 
Union  Congress,  it  is  to  limit  output,  to  abolish  overtime,  to  fix 
the  rate  of  wages,  including  the  minimum  wage  in  every  industry, 
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to  secure  an  eight  hours  working  day,  and  to  obtain  a  controlling 
voice  in  the  government  of  the  country.  No  concerted  action 
is  taken  to  put  an  end  to  strikes  or  to  consider  how  trades  unions 
can  aid  the  Government  to  meet  the  question  of  unemployment. 
On  the  other  band  every  effort  is  put  forward  to  secure  the 
adhesion  of  trades  unions  to  that  fatal  policy  of  the  nationalisation 
of  all  means  of  production,  distribution  and  exchange.  I  am  not 
saying  anything  against  trades  unions  as  trades  unions.  In  many 
respects  they  are  admirable  institutions,  but  if  the  members  as  a 
body  were  to  take  a  wider  outlook,  to  make  the  question  of  a  mini- 
mum wage  more  elastic  and  to  limit  their  sphere  of  operations  to 
obtaining  a  fair  day's  pay  for  a  fair  day's  work,  to  avoiding  strikes 
and  generally  to  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  working  class,  while 
giving  more  consideration  to  the  general  requirements  of  industry 
and  the  exigencies  of  trade,  it  would  be  better  for  themselves,  better 
for  the  country,  and  materially  assist  in  solving  the  problem  of 
unemployment.  What  could  be  more  disastrous  to  labour  as  a 
whole  in  this  country,  and  what  more  likely  to  tend  to  unemploy- 
ment, than  the  opposition  of  trades  unions  to  the  proposed  defini- 
tion of  technical  education  in  the  Act  of  1889,  whereby  the 
Councils  of  Administrative  Counties  and  County  boroughs,  as 
well  as  local  authorities  under  the  Public  Health  Acts,  were 
empowered  to  raise  a  penny  rate  for  the  purpose  of  technical 
and  manual  instruction?  But  for  that  opposition  "  the  teaching 
of  the  practice  of  any  trade,  industry,  or  employment,"  would 
have  been  included  in  the  measure.  As  it  was,  the  country  had 
to  wait  till  1892  before  municipal  authorities  were  provided  with 
the  necessary  powers,  and  even  now  these  powers  are  hedged 
round  with  the  proviso  that  the  teaching  given  must  only  be  in 
the  nature  of  "  education." 

Another  matter  which  handicaps  employment,  and  one  with 
which  labour  'as  well  as  capital  will  always  have  to  compete,  is  the 
industrial  and  commercial  progress  of  foreign  countries.  Look, 
for  instance,  at  the  enormous  development  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  year  by  year  assisted  by  emigra- 
tion from  the  United  Kingdom.  Here  we  have  to  contend  against 
the  keenest  of  commercial  competition  and  a  competition  that  is 
ever  increasing,  aided  by  vast  resources  of  virgin  acreage  and 
mineral  wealth,  and  endless  abundance  of  other  raw  products,  all 
of  which  a  rapidly  increasing  population  is  utilizing  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  Then  again  we  have  Germany  transformed  from  a 
poor  country  into  a  rich  and  prosperous  country,  able  to  manu- 
facture equally  well  with  ourselves  and  gradually  becoming  an 
important  rival  of  Great  Britain  in  commercial  enterprise  both 
ashore  and  afloat.  Japan  is  also  competing  for  British  markets, 
and  soon  China  will  be  added  to  the  list.  If  this  country  is  to  hold 
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its  own  in  trade  with  foreign  nations  in  the  future  we  must 
export  more  and  import  less.  The  moment  has  come  when  it 
behoves  us  to  set  our  house  in  order,  to  take  time  by  the  forelock 
and  make  hay  while  the  sun  continues  to  shine.  Nor  must  we 
forget  that  the  British  Isles  cover  but  a  small  area  compared  with 
that  of  the  United  States  or  Germany,  and  that  area  is  not  indirectly 
connected  with  commercial  prosperity.  If  we  are  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  these  countries  we  must  pay  more  attention  to  our 
colonies.  It  is  not  on  the  United  Kingdom  alone  that  the  future 
of  the  British  race  depends ;  it  is  on  the  development  and  con- 
solidation of  the  Empire.  Accordingly  it  is  folly  to  expect  that 
everyone  who  is  born  a  Britisher  must  necessarily  find  work  in 
the  home-land ;  to  discourage  emigration  to  the  British  colonies 
as  the  trades  unions  are  doing  is  against  the  policy  of  Empire, 
detrimental  to  our  progress  as  a  nation  and  fatal  to  the  most 
effective  solution  of  the  unemployment  problem. 

And  this  brings  me  finally  to  the  questions  of  over-competition 
and  over-population,  which  are  the  two  causes  that  are  more 
directly  responsible  for  unemployment  than  any  other  I  have 
mentioned.  Whenever  a  situation  is  vacant,  a  hundred  or  more 
persons  apply  for  the  post.  Only  the  other  day  in  answer  to  an 
advertisement  for  a  porter  with  a  salary  of  about  20s.  a  week, 
some  three  hundred  men,  all  between  twenty  and  forty,  came 
forward  to  obtain  the  billet.  Of  these  certainly  half  were 
physically  fit,  to  all  outward  appearances,  and  seemingly  well- 
qualified  to  perform  the  work.  Every  day  one  meets  labourers 
tramping  London  in  search  of  work  only  to  receive  the  answer  at 
every  place  of  call  that  "  no  hands  are  wanted."  Competition  in 
this  country  has  assumed  proportions  that  are  dangerous  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community.  Again,  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  area  and  to  its  present 
requirements.  It  may  be  that  when  a  change  in  our  fiscal  system 
is  brought  about  some  portion  of  the  out-of-works  will  find  em- 
ployment, but  why  wait  for  that  ?  Why  is  not  some  system  of 
State  emigration  started  which  will  enable  at  any  rate  the  younger 
men  to  go  out  to  the  colonies,  and  there  found  a  home  for  them- 
selves to  which  they  can  bring  a  wife  and  in  which  they  can  rear 
a  family  with  ordinary  comfort  and  healthy  surroundings  ?  The 
great  agricultural  districts  of  Canada  and  Australia,  to  say  nothing 
of  Ehodesia,  cry  aloud  for  population  and  development.  Why 
should  the  mother-country  refuse  to  come  to  their  assistance 
especially  when  by  so  doing  a  very  effective  nail  would  be  knocked 
into  the  coffin  of  unemployment  here.  The  absurd  objection  that 
the  colonies  want  our  best  and  we  want  to  keep  our  best  is  founded 
on  a  misconception  of  fact.  This  country,  whatever  may  be 
said  to  the  contrary,  is,  so  far  as  suitable  and  desirable  persons  for 
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emigration  are  concerned,  teeming  with  "the  best."  If  half 
the  young  men  who  applied  for  the  porter's  place  mentioned 
above,  and  many  of  them,  no  doubt,  were  brought  up  to  country 
life  and  agricultural  pursuits,  had  the  means  to  emigrate,  and  work 
on  the  other  side  secured  to  them,  the  better  it  would  have  been 
for  the  colony  they  selected,  the  better  for  themselves  and  the 
better  for  those  left  behind.  Believe  me,  there  is  but  one  effectual 
and  steady  cure  for  over-competition  and  over-population,  and 
that  is  a  scheme  of  selected  emigration  to  the  British  Colonies. 


REMEDIES 

(a)  Negative. 

So  much  then  for  causes.  Let  me  now  turn  to  remedies, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  I  divide  into  two  classes, 
positive  and  negative.  By  positive  I  mean  remedies  which  will 
undoubtedly  assist  in  solving  the  problem  of  unemployment.  By 
negative  I  mean  either  suggestions  which,  if  carried  out,  will  land 
both  labour  and  the  trade  of  this  country  in  a  worse  position  than 
they  are  at  present  and  are  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Empire, 
suggestions  that  are  unpractical  or  too  complicated  for  general 
application  or  that  have  proved  so  expensive  compared  with  the 
results  they  produce  as  to  rule  them  out  of  consideration  in  any 
well-considered  programme  of  reforms  for  lessening  unemployment 
in  this  country. 

I  will  deal  with  the  negative  class  first.  It  has  often  been 
suggested  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  work  for  all 
persons  who  ask  'for  it  at  a  standard  or  living  wage.  This  means 
that  the  Government  or  the  municipalities  as  the  case  may  be 
should  create  work,  pay  men  to  do  it  whether  they  are  efficient  or 
inefficient,  and  pay  them  at  the  same  rate,  presumably  trade 
union  rates.  This  proposition  is  largely  based  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  right  to  work.  All  persons,  I  think,  will  be  found  to 
agree  that  it  is  most  desirable  that  every  able-bodied  man  and 
woman  in  search  of  work  should  be  able  to  obtain  it  and  be  paid  a 
living  wage  for  an  honest  day's  labour,  but  it  is  quite  another  thing 
to  accept  the  suggestion  that  the  State  should  find  work  for 
all  who  ask  for  it.  Nor  would  such  a  policy  help  to  solve  the 
problem  of  unemployment.  Our  modern  industrial  system  depends 
to  a  great  extent  on  the  pressure  of  fair  competition  on  capital 
and  labour,  and  if  the  competitive  basis  on  which  our  economic 
conditions  depend  be  destroyed  the  result  would  be  to  throw  out  of 
employment  those  persons  who  are  now  employed.  The  right  to 
work  programme  means  giving  employment  to  the  unskilled  man 
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and  to  the  inefficient  man  at  the  expense  of  the  skilled  man  and  the 
efficient  man. 

Moreover  work  of  this  kind  done  for  the  State  must 
approach  the  lowest  rather  than  the  highest  level.  I  am  not 
here  referring  to  temporary  works  put  in  hand  by  the  State. 
That  is  another  matter.  One  may  not  agree  with  it  and  it  will 
do  no  permanent  good.  At  the  same  time  no  great  harm  can  come 
of  it  and  it  may  help  us  to  tide  over  a  time  of  temporary  embar- 
rassment. But  if  the  State  were  placed  in  permanent  competi- 
tion with  private  producers  we  should  soon  find  prices  fall,  as  the 
State  must  get  rid  of  its  produce  and  it  must  find  work  for  all  who 
ask  for  it.  Therefore  though  the  cost  of  manufacture  in  the  case  of 
the  State  would  be  higher  than  the  cost  to  private  producers  because 
its  workmen  are  inefficient,  the  State  would  have  to  sell  below  the 
market  value.  Thus,  not  only  would  private  enterprise  come  to  an 
end  and  the  more  efficient  workman  be  thrown  out  of  employment 
in  order  to  give  work  to  his  less  efficient  comrade,  but  the  State 
would  have  to  impose  rates  in  order  to  prevent  themselves  going  into 
bankruptcy,  and  the  efficient  man  and  the  skilled  workman  in  course 
of  time  would  have  to  turn  to  the  State  for  employment,  so  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  right  to  work  means  the  right  to  deprive  another 
man  of  his  job  and  the  ruination  of  the  trade  of  this  country.  Of 
course  if  all  employment  was  conducted  by  the  State  and  all 
means  of  production  nationalised  then  my  argument  would  need 
amendment,  but  that  is  Socialism  of  a  more  advanced  type,  and 
another  story  altogether.  Into  the  question  of  State  Socialism 
pure  and  simple  as  a  remedy  for  unemployment  I  do  not  propose 
to  enter;  it  is  opposed  to  the  true  interests  of  the  working 
classes,  and  impossible  of  attainment  in  a  country  whose  religion, 
laws,  prosperity,  and  even  existence,  are  bound  up  with  individ- 
ualism that  to  discuss  it  would  be  mere  waste  of  time  and 
thought. 

The  Women's  Work-rooms,  instituted  by  the  Central  (Unem- 
ployed) Body  for  London,  both  as  regards  the  principles  involved 
and  the  results  achieved,  offer  a  very  fair  example  of  what  is  likely 
to  happen  were  the  State  to  recognise  the  doctrine  of  the  Eight  to 
Work.  The  object  in  view  is  to  help  women  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  this  is  done  by  giving  work  for  sixteen  weeks  and 
providing  the  selected  women  with  a  free  meal  during  that  period. 
Very  properly  preference  is  given  to  the  most  deserving  cases, 
and  a  widow  with  children  to  provide  for  and  bring  up  would, 
I  take  it,  be  accepted  before  a  tailoress  or  a  machinist  without 
incumbrances.  Thus  it  follows  that  a  number  of  deserving 
women,  all  "proper  cases"  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act, 
are  employed  at  the  expense  of  the  State  in  doing  the  work 
of  tailors  and  dressmakers  and  placing  themselves  in  competition 
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with  other  women,  many  of  them  skilled  hands,  who  work  for 
private  houses  or  carry  on  a  business  of  their  own.  This  in  itself 
is  a  wrong  principle.  But  the  evil  does  not  end  there.  The  pro- 
duct of  the  women's  labours  must  find  a  market.  For  a  time  this 
difficulty  was  overcome  by  the  Emigration  Committee  taking  the 
garments  at  an  appraised  value  and  using  them  as  outfits  for  their 
emigrants,  but  when  last  year  the  Canadian  restrictions  on  im- 
migration practically  put  a  stop  to  the  output  of  assisted  emigrants 
this  opening  was  closed,  and  the  Women's  Committee  had  to  look 
elsewhere  for  a  market  for  their  goods. 

Other  public  bodies  were  approached,  but  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Poplar  Guardians  they  very  rightly  refused  to 
accept  a  tender  from  State-aided  work,  although  here  and  there 
small  quantities  were,  I  believe,  taken  ;  to  apply  to  shops  or  manu- 
facturers was  out  of  the  question.  The  Queen  very  graciously  made 
purchases,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  offered  the  Mansion  House  as  a 
sale  mart.  Thus  the  experiment  was  reduced  to  the  level  of  an 
ordinary  charitable  undertaking.  But  with  all  these  devices 
little  appreciable  difference  was  made  on  the  stock.  To  give 
the  work  away  did  not  commend  itself  to  the  Body  presumably 
on  the  ground  that  such  a  course  would  be  objected  to  on  the 
score  of  economy.  Still  free  gifts  were  made  to  the  Potteries  and 
the  Children's  Care  Committee.  The  last  plan  to  get  rid  of  the 
stock  appears  to  be  to  make  use  of  the  disaster  at  Messina,  and 
negotiations  are  said  to  be  passing  with  a  view  of  purchases  being 
effected  out  of  funds  subscribed  for  the  alleviation  of  sufferers  from 
the  earthquake.  The  only  certain  market  for  the  women's  work 
was  that  provided  by  the  Emigration  Committee.  And  this,  when 
one  comes  to  analyse  it,  was  but  opening  a  debtor  and  creditor 
account  in  the  gtate  and  Municipal  ledgers,  seeing  that  both 
as  regards  material  and  making  the  cost  of  the  garments  is 
defrayed  out  of  moneys  furnished  by  the  Exchequer,  while 
the  expenses  connected  with  emigration  are  met  out  of  the 
rate  levy.  x 

The  undertaking  also  throws  light  upon  the  financial  side 
of  State  employment.  I  find  that  from  the  date  of  starting, 
November  23rd,  1905,  to  December  31st,  1908,  some  £14,000  has 
been  expended  on  the  Women's  Work-rooms,  and  that  the  net  loss 
so  far  has  been  £9,800,*  nearly  75  per  cent.  What  it  would  have 
been  but  for  the  Emigration  Committee  coming  to  the  rescue  I 
hesitate  to  say.  And  with  all  this  outlay  only  472  women  have 
been  employed,  at  the  outside  for  sixteen  weeks  in  the  year,  while 
how  many  have  been  helped  again  and  again  I  do  not  know.  No 
more  unfortunate  result  of  an  example  in  State  Socialism  could  be 
found,  and  yet  there  are  many  well-meaning  persons  serving  on 

*  This  figure  does  not  include  the  value  of  stock  in  hand,  viz.  £1,400. 
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the  London  Unemployed  Body  who  are  pressing  for  an  extension 
of  the  system. 

Then  there  is  the  suggestion  that  it  is  the  system  of  land 
tenure  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  unemployment ;  if  all  the  land  in 
the  country  was  made  available  for  allotments  or  small  holdings, 
it  is  commonly  said  we  should  hear  little  of  unemployment.  A 
more  absurd  proposition  was  never  put  forward.  Before  anyone 
can  be  assured  of  a  profitable  business  out  of  an  allotment  or 
small  holding  the  economic  conditions  of  our  foreign  trade  will 
have  to  be  altered,  and  even  with  the  advent  of  fiscal  reform, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  all  colonial  produce  will  come 
in  on  preferential  terms.  As  regards  a  living,  I  do  not  doubt 
that  near  a  market  town  a  living  may  be  obtained,  but  this  field 
is  already  covered  by  market  gardeners  and  the  agricultural 
labourers  who  have  long  possessed  allotments.  To  place  an  in- 
definite number  of  people  in  competition  with  these  classes  is  neither 
likely  to  increase  employment  nor  to  ensure  to  the  new-comers  a 
means  of  livelihood.  A  back  to  the  land  policy  in  this  country  is 
unpractical  and  only  inviting  further  disaster.  The  other  day  I 
had  a  letter  from  an  agent  on  one  of  our  great  estates  in  which  he 
said,  "  my  allotment  holders  number  about  sixty-five,  and  on  the 
west  estate  there  must  be  many  more.  The  rent  is  from  25s.  to 
45s.  per  acre,  and  the  quantity  of  ground  from  J  to  5  acres.  The 
usual  rent  of  cottages  is  £5  to  £6  per  year.  In  1881  the  popula- 
tion of  this  parish  was  670,  at  the  census  of  1901  it  was 
440,  so  I  think  we  may  say  that  the  experiment  has  entirely 
failed." 

Many  supporters  of  the  Government  seem  anxious  to  persuade 
the  people  of  this  country  that  the  Small  Holdings  Act,  giving 
County  Councils  compulsory  powers  to  purchase  land,  placed  on 
the  Statute  Book  by  the  present  administration,  will  assist  in 
solving  the  unemployed  question.  Mr.  Burns  has  cited  the  Act 
as  an  example  of  what  the  Government  has  done  to  anticipate 
distress  by  preventing  it,  and  in  support  of  his  contention 
referred  to  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  acquiring 
14,000  acres  of  land  for  small  holdings.  I  think  if  he  will  look 
up  the  list  of  applications  for  small  holdings  he  will  find  that  the 
majority  came  from  people  of  some  means,  small  tradesmen  and 
others  living  in  provincial  towns  and  villages  who  desire,  and  very 
reasonably  desire,  to  have  their  own  bit  of  land,  either  for  pleasure 
purposes  or  to  run  a  horse  or  cow  on.  These  applicants  do  not 
propose  to  make  a  living  off  the  land  ;  and  as  regards  the  question 
of  employment,  their  intention  is  to  work  the  land  themselves  or 
to  use  the  staff  they  already  possess.  Besides,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  land  for  small  holdings  will  be  taken  from  land 
now  leased  to  farmers,  and,  to  the  extent  of  the  land  which  the 
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farmers  are  deprived,  to  that  extent  will  they  reduce  their  labour 
bills.  Accordingly,  if  the  occupants  of  small  holdings  were  to 
employ  an  extra  hand  or  two,  these  hands  would  only  make  up 
for  the  labour  displaced  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Churchill  also  seems  to  be  under  the  impression  that 
peasants,  as  he  calls  our  agricultural  labourers,  are  going  to 
purchase  small  holdings,  or  is  it  allotments?  In  either  case  I 
think  he  will  be  disappointed.  Moreover,  should  any  peasant 
purchase,  he  is  not  likely  to  sit  on  a  fence  and  pay  other  peasants 
to  work  his  land.  But  peasants,  to  use  Mr.  Churchill's  phraseology, 
understand  the  question  better  than  he  appears  to  do.  When  the 
Act  came  into  force  many  agricultural  labourers,  believing  their 
rents  would  be  merely  nominal,  made  applications  for  allotments, 
and  in  some  cases  for  small  holdings,  but  when  they  discovered 
they  would  have  to  pay  a  rent  fixed  by  a  local  authority,  and  if 
they  did  not  pay  that  rent  regularly  they  would  be  subject  to  the 
same  pains  and  penalties  as  the  ordinary  allotment  owner,  their 
interest  in  the  new  Act  waned.  In  one  district  with  which  I  am 
familiar  a  few  applications  were  registered  from  agricultural 
labourers,  but  when,  last  year,  there  was  a  glut  of  the  special  kind 
of  fruit,  on  the  sale  of  which  the  present  allotment  owners  depend 
for  their  profits,  these  men  thought  better  of  it,  and  not  a  single 
applicant  has  come  forward  to  make  good  his  bargain. 

Perhaps  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  meant  to  imply 
that  under  a  Liberal  Government  the  unemployed  man  would  be 
trained  to  go  on  the  land.  To  judge  by  the  returns  from  Hollesley 
Bay  this  will  be  rather  a  dear  experiment,  and  one  not  likely  to 
suit  the  ratepayers  or  the  Exchequer.  I  find  that  the  total  outlay 
on  the  acquisition  of  the  farm  colony  was  £43,475,  and,  taking 
the  period  since  December  12,  1905,  when  the  colony  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Central  Body,  to  March  31,  1908,  the  end  of  the  last 
financial  year,  the  cost  of  running  it  has  been  £42,443,  repre- 
senting a  charge  on  the  State  of  £1  11s.  4d.  per  man  and  family 
per  week  for  the  120  weeks'  work  comprised  in  that  period ;  the 
average  weekly  number  of  men  at  the  colony  was  roughly  225. 
The  actual  loss  on  the  farm  and  garden  account  was  £4,299,  but 
this  figure  is  included  in  the  above  calculation.  During  that 
time  122  men  who  had  been  in  residence  at  the  colony  were 
emigrated  and  34  migrated,  that  is,  were  found  positions  on  the 
land  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  But  I  cannot  say  that  the 
percentage  of  success  amongst  the  34  migrated  has  been  high. 
If,  of  course,  the  men  who  passed  through  the  colony  were  perma- 
nently benefited  there  might  be  something  to  say  for  the  colony,  but 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  number  deriving  permanent  benefit 
is  probably  under  20  per  cent.,  the  experiment  seems  to  be  both 
expensive  and  valueless.  It  is  said  that  the  supporters  of  Hollesley 
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Bay  are  jubilant  because  they  have  been  informed  that  a  certain 
number  of  the  men  now  at  the  farm  have  shown  an  aptitude  for 
farm  work  and  would  make  excellent  occupants  of  small  holdings. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  informant  is  the  same  gentleman  who 
was  so  sanguine  about  some  of  the  migration  cases,  but  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  he  arrived  at  so  satisfactory  a  conclusion 
after  a  stay  of  a  few  weeks  in  the  winter  months ;  but,  presuming 
the  fitness,  where  is  the  purchase-money  to  come  from  or  the 
capital  to  replace  loss  in  a  bad  season  ?  If  the  money  has  not  to 
be  paid  down  it  has  to  be  secured  to  the  local  authority  in  rent, 
as  no  tenancy  must  become  a  burden  on  the  rates.  Fortified  with 
the  information  they  have  received  the  Working  Colonies  Com- 
mittee have  moved  the  Body  to  press  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  sanction  the  purchase  of  another  Farm 
Colony  to  be  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  small  holdings.  A 
more  useless  undertaking  it  is  difficult  to  imagine,  and  I  can 
hardly  suppose  that  Mr.  Burns  will  give  it  recognition.  Another 
proposition  now  under  consideration  by  our  Socialist  friends  is  to 
provide  a  colony  for  the  purpose  of  training  women  for  farm 
work.  By  all  means  provide  the  women  if  you  can  with  a 
means  of  livelihood,  but  do  not  train  men  and  women  for  the 
express  purpose  of  putting  them  into  competition  with  each 
other,  and  this  under  the  guise  of  providing  employment  for 
both  sexes. 

I  now  turn  to  the  remedy  for  unemployment  put  forward  by 
Mr.  Burns  a  few  weeks  ago.  Briefly  it  may  be  described  as 
doing  more  public  and  municipal  work  in  the  winter  months 
than  is  now  done.  According  to  him  it  is  not  lack  of  work  or 
lack  of  money  that  finds  us  in  the  present  unfortunate  position, 
but  because  of  badly  organised  work  and  because  of  money  being 
irregularly  spent  without  any  regard  to  aims  and  ends,  and  the 
human  instruments  who  take  part  both  in  its  spending  and 
its  making.  He  sees  no  reason  why  certain  works  should  not 
be  deferred  or  ante-dated  to  suit  the  general  and  commercial 
conditions  of  the  country.  He  thinks  both  municipal  and 
imperial  contracts  might  be  given  out  in  the  winter  so  as  not 
to  clash  with  the  work  of  private  contracts  in  the  summer,  and 
he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that,  taking  the  £300,000,000  that 
will  be  expended  on  municipal  and  imperial  contracts  this 
year,  co-ordinating  its  production  and  regulating  the  output,  we 
should  reduce  unemployment  to  a  minimum.  Into  the  details 
of  this  great  scheme  he  does  not  go  except  to  mention  particular 
works  to  which  he  would  apply  the  remedy.  Among  these 
I  notice  the  inside  painting  of  public  schools,  workhouses,  and 
infirmaries  and  the  construction  of  houses,  tramways  and 
drainage . 
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In  the  present  circumstances  some  of  this  constructive  work 
is  done  in  the  winter,  but  if  the  bulk  of  the  work  be  transferred 
to  the  winter,  rates  and  taxes  must  go  up  in  proportion.  This 
may  be  a  light  matter  to  a  late  Progressive  member  of  the 
London  County  Council,  but  Mr.  Burns  seems  also  to  have 
forgotten  to  take  into  consideration  such  matters  as  fog,  frost, 
rain  and  darkness,  evils  this  country  is  more  or  less  troubled  with 
for  at  least  three  months  during  the  winter.  For  instance,  take 
the  week  of  snow  and  frost  we  had  just  after  Christmas.  Is  it  to 
be  expected  that  a  contractor  would  accept  a  contract  to  cover  a 
period  such  as  that  I  mention  at  the  same  rate  he  could  take  a 
similar  contract  in  the  height  of  summer  ?  And  supposing  that 
the  municipality  were  prepared  to  pay  the  higher  rate  for  the 
winter  job,  could  the  ratepayers  be  expected  to  pay  the  wages  of 
the  men  every  week  they  had  to  cease  work  owing  to  stress  of 
weather?  Painting  hospitals  and  infirmaries  inside  during  a 
London  winter  seems  to  the  uninitiated  rather  an  arbitrary  pro- 
ceeding, while  the  painting  of  a  school  would  necessitate  its 
being  closed,  unless  the  work  was  done  in  the  holidays,  and  the 
ratepayers  losing  the  Government  grant.  Here  and  there,  per- 
haps, the  scheme  might  be  workable,  but  its  general  application 
would  involve  the  arranging  of  too  many  interests,  both  social 
and  financial,. while  in  some  cases  even  political  issues  would  have 
to  be  considered. 

As  regards  Mr.  Burns'  desire  to  see  more  applications  for 
loans  from  local  authorities,  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  is  anxious  to  relieve  the 
Exchequer  as  much  as  possible.  He  knows  the  heavy  demands 
that  are  to  be  made  on  the  Treasury  in  the  near  future,  and  there- 
fore he  naturally -desires  to  help  the  Cabinet  by  putting  an  end 
to  State  grants  and  encouraging  outlay  by  local  authorities. 
To  a  party  of  which  so  many  members  have  served  their  ap- 
prenticeship on  the  London  County  Council  this  is  familiar 
ground,  but,  while  there  may  be  something  to  say  for  each 
district  financing  its  own  unemployed,  the  policy  of  loans  is  not 
a  very  healthy  one,  and  should  as  far  as  possible  be  avoided. 
Loans,  too,  impose  the  awkward  liability  of  repayment,  and  to 
find  the  money  for  interest  and  a  sinking  fund  means  a  further 
rise  in  the  rates.  Still,  I  do  not  say  that  many  useful  provincial 
works  cannot  be  put  into  operation  by  the  municipalities  during 
the  winter  months,  and  this  would  be  far  preferable  to  any  further 
allocation  of  Imperial  funds. 
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REMEDIES 

(b)  Positive. 

Lastly  I  come  to  positive  remedies.  After  all  that  has  been 
written  in  the  preceding  pages,  I  do  not  think  I  need  go  further 
into  details. 

The  emigration  of  suitable  and  desirable  persons  to  the  British 
colonies  must  be  encouraged ;  it  must  be  a  State  undertaking 
carried  out  by  an  Emigration  Board  here  appointed  by  the 
Imperial  Government,  acting  in  conjunction  with  Immigration 
Boards  in  the  different  colonies  appointed  by  the  Colonial 
Governments  and  assisted  by  grants  provided  by  the  Treasury  and 
the  municipalities.  Emigration  to  the  British  Colonies  should 
form  a  part  of  our  social  life,  and  its  advantages  should  be  instilled 
into  the  minds  of  girls  and  boys  at  school.  Child  emigration 
should  be  in  the  same  hands  as  adult  emigration. 

Farm  colonies,  unless  they  can  be  used  as  training  centres  for 
emigration  purposes,  should  be  abolished.  The  institution  of 
penal  working  colonies  for  unemployables  and  vagrants  might  be 
considered. 

The  working  man  must  be  more  vigorously  protected  against 
the  competition  of  the  pauper  alien,  and  the  trade  of  the  country 
encouraged  by  a  policy  of  retaliation  and  the  inauguration  of  a 
scientific  tariff  that  will  place  foreign  goods  in  British  markets 
on  the  same  footing  as  British  goods  in  foreign  markets,  while 
allowing  raw  materials  free  entry  :  a  preferential  rate  must  be 
given  to  colonial  produce.  The  capitalist  must  be  induced  to 
invest  his  money  in  this  country,  and  to  insure  this  we  must 
protect  his  investment  against  the  unfair  competition  of  the 
foreigner.  British  trade,  if  it  is  to  advance  in  due  proportion 
to  the  trade  of  other  countries,  must  be  relieved  of  those 
inequalities  that  now  stand  in  the  way  of  national  progress. 
Reforms  based  on  the  lines  indicated  should  lead  to  an  extended 
trade  with  our  colonies  and  the  resuscitation  of  old  industries 
that  have  fallen  victims  to  the  stress  of  foreign  competition, 
while  at  the  same  time  offering  a  certain  prospect  of  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  employment. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Afforestation  Commissioners 
deserve  and  require  more  extensive  notice  than  is  possible  in  a 
general  article.  As,  however,  the  Commissioners  are  of  opinion 
that  under  a  national  scheme  of  afforestation  temporary  employ- 
ment can  be  given  annually  to  18,000  men  during  the  winter 
months  while  an  almost  equal  number  could  indirectly  derive  em- 
ployment in  incidental  and  subsidiary  occupations  and  that  90,000 
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men  would  be  placed  in  permanent  employment,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  include  a  carefully  considered  scheme  of  afforestation,  provided 
it  be  founded  on  an  economical  basis  among  positive  remedies 
for  unemployment.  But  in  doing  so  I  warn  the  Government 
against  what  appears  to  me  a  too  sanguine  view  expressed  by  the 
Commissioners,  namely,  that  afforestation  offers  a  rich  field  for 
the  employment  of  persons  who  have  received  no  special  training, 
nor  do  I  think  that  a  national  scheme  of  afforestation  will  neces- 
sarily promote  the  development  of  the  Small  Holdings  movement. 
A  good  deal  depends  on  what  kind  of  person  applies  for  the 
small  holding.  Certainly,  the  majority  of  applications  for  small 
holdings  in  England  under  the  recent  Act  have  not  come  from 
persons  who  either  desire  or  would  accept  collateral  employment 
in  afforestation.  Again  a  man  who  has  a  small  holding  and  does 
the  work  himself  won't  have  much  time,  even  in  the  winter 
months,  to  give  to  the  State,  and  if  it  is  intended  that  any  of 
the  90,000  permanent  employees  of  the  State  are  also  to  work 
small  holdings  the  taxpayer  is  likely  to  demur  ;  while  to  arrange 
matters  so  that  the  18,000  temporary  employees  shall  be  engaged 
in  the  winter  on  afforestation  and  in  the  summer  on  small 
holdings  at  once  does  away  with  the  conclusions  of  the  Commission 
that  afforestation  provides  a  continuing  market  for  unemployed 
labour. 

The  Poor  Law  must  be  reformed  so  as  no  longer  to  make 
the  workhouse  a  stigma  or  a  place  to  be  regarded  with  abhorrence 
by  the  honest  poor;  and  many  changes  must  be  made  in  the 
internal  arrangements  of  workhouses.  Poor  Law  relief  should 
be  on  a  national  system,  and  the  responsibility  of  parents  should 
be  brought  home  to  them  by  vigorous  prosecution.  Boards  of 
Guardians,  if  they  are  to  continue,  must  be  reorganised  both  as 
regards  composition,  and  duties.  If  they  are  to  be  abolished, 
their  powers  might  be  vested  in  the  Borough  Councils.  To  place 
more  work  on  County  Councils  means  further  centralisation  and 
the  casting  of  a  further  burden  on  already  overworked  bodies. 
The  disablities  of  paupers  require  amendment. 

The  law  regarding  beggars  and  intoxicated  persons  needs 
strengthening,  and  the  growing  practice  of  seeking  alms  in  the 
streets  must  be  curtailed.  All  crossing-sweepers  should  be 
licensed  by  the  State  and  selected  after  careful  inquiry  as  to 
their  circumstances. 

Labour  exchanges  must  be  under  the  control  of  the  State. 
These  exchanges  have  proved  one  of  the  few  successes  of  the 
machinery  set  up  in  London  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen 
Act.  They  should  be  extended  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  country. 
Committees  of  management  should  be  formed  in  all  cities  and 
great  towns,  and  these  committees  should  be  controlled  by  a 
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Central  Board  sitting  in  Whitehall  acting  in  conjunction  with 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  co-operative  system  might  be  extended,  but  the  employees 
should  participate  in  the  ups  and  downs  of  trade  as  well  as  take 
a  share  in  profits. 

In  cases  of  dispute  as  to  wages  between  masters  and  men, 
reference  should  be  made  to  a  wages  board  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  decision  of  the  board  should  be  final. 

Old  age  pensions  should  be  placed  on  an  entirely  different 
basis.  They  should  be  contributory  so  far  as  any  extension  goes, 
but  might  remain  non-contributory  for  persons  over  seventy. 
In  connection  with  old  age  pensions  a  compulsory  insurance 
scheme  should  be  inaugurated  which  might  be  worked  in  con- 
junction with  existing  insurance  offices ;  the  superannuation 
schemes  now  in  vogue  in  many  public  offices  and  large  business 
houses  should  also  be  brought  into  account. 

Certain  amendments  are  required  in  the  curriculum  now  in 
force  in  our  elementary  schools.  In  place  of  a  literary  educa- 
tion I  would  give  a  practical  education.  Except  where  girls 
and  boys  show  exceptional  literary  ability,  have  obtained  scholar- 
ships enabling  them  to  attend  secondary  schools  and  are,  so  far 
as  one  can  judge,  in  every  way  qualified  to  enter  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, or  likely  to  be  an  asset  to  the  nation  by  proceeding  to  a 
university,  they  should  at  the  age  of  thirteen  be  passed  on  to  trade 
or  pre-apprenticeship  schools,  or  if  that  course  be  not  possible  the 
remainder  oE  their  time  at  school  should  be  devoted  to  receiving 
manual  instruction.  This  would  entail  extra  expense,  but  it 
would  be  an  outlay  that  would  well  repay  the  State.  To  a 
selected  number  of  boys  I  should  give  the  alternative  of  going 
on  a  farm,  not  with  the  object  of  being  trained  for  the  land  here, 
but  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  emigration  purposes.  They  would 
continue  their  general  education  at  the  farm  in  the  same  way  as 
is  now  done  in  the  pre-apprenticeship  schools.  Facilities  for 
placing  these  boys  with  farmers  in  the  colonies  could  be  obtained 
by  an  arrangement  with  the  Central  Emigration  Board  pending 
the  institution  of  a  system  of  State-aided  emigration  between  the 
Home  and  Colonial  Governments. 

No  girl  or  boy  ought  to  be  permitted  to  engage  in  street 
trading  while  at  school,  and  a  law  should  be  passed  forbidding 
any  child  under  sixteen  to  sell  articles  in  the  streets. 

Thrift  should  form  an  essential  part  of  instruction  in  all 
elementary  schools,  and  certificates  for  this  subject  should  be 
awarded  by  the  County  Council. 

All  boys  attending  elementary  schools  should  be  encouraged 
to  sign  a  pledge,  involving  total  abstinence  from  intoxicants  or 
smoking. 
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In  every  district  an  after-school  employment  committee 
should  be  appointed,  consisting  of  representative  men  and  women 
in  touch  with  the  different  activities  and  industries  in  the  district. 
These  committees  should  work  in  conjunction  with  a  county 
committee,  and  the  county  committees  should  be  under  the  direct 
control  of  a  Board  of  Employment  composed  of  honorary  mem- 
bers with  a  paid  secretary  or  registrar. 

The  half-time  system  should  be  abolished. 

Technical  instruction  in  day  or  continuation  schools  should 
form  part  of  our  national  system  of  education  and  be  encouraged 
by  means  of  diplomas,  the  possession  of  which  should  give  the 
recipient  some  qualifying  advantage.  Employers  should  be 
required  to  provide  the  necessary  facilities,  and  they  might 
further  help  on  the  movement  by  insisting  on  their  employees 
possessing  a  diploma  before  receiving  promotion  or  an  increase 
in  wages. 

CLEMENT  KINLOCH-COOKE. 
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FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

BY    EDWARD    DICEY,    C.B. 
THE  KINO'S  RETURN   VISIT  TO  BERLIN 

MAKING  allowance  for  the  uncertainty  of  all  mundane  affairs 
we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  within  a  few  days  of  the  date  on 
which  these  lines  appear  in  print,  the  King  of  Great  Britain  will 
be  the  guest  of  the  German  Emperor.  It  would  be  impolitic  to 
ignore  the  plain  fact  that,  according  to  Court  etiquette,  the  visit 
of  one  sovereign  to  another  is  usually  returned  during  a  briefer 
interval  than  that  which  has  elapsed  between  the  termination  of 
the  German  Emperor's  State  visit  to  Windsor  in  December,  1907, 
and  the  King  returning  the  visit  of  his  Imperial  guest.  The 
accident  that  during  this  interval  the  King  paid  State  visits  to 
the  Czar  and  to  the  Emperor  of  Austro-Hungary  was  regarded 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  as  indicating  a  certain  tardiness 
on  the  part  of  the  King  to  return  a  formal  compliment.  To  our 
own  people  such  a  suspicion  seems  too  improbable  to  be  seriously 
entertained.  We  are  all  too  well  acquainted  with  the  tact,  the 
invariable  courtesy,  and  the  kindness  of  heart  of  our  monarch  to 
believe  that  he  would  be  guilty  of  lack  of  consideration  for 
any  personage  even  if  of  far  less  exalted  rank  than  the  German 
Emperor.  Moreover,  the  close  ties  of  common  kinship,  personal 
affection  and  lifelong  friendship  which  unite  the  reigning  dynasties 
of  the  two  most  powerful  of  European  nations  would  alone  suffice 
to  dispel  the  possibility  of  any  intentional  slight  being  contem- 
plated by  either  uncle  or  nephew. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  royal  visit  to  Berlin  will  have 
more  of  the  character  of  a  family  reunion  than  of  a  State 
ceremonial.  It  has  been  more  or  less  officially  announced  that 
there  will  be  no  review  of  troops  such  as  usually  forms  a  main 
feature  of  similar  festivities.  The  recent  bronchial  ailment  from 
which  the  King  has  only  just  recovered  and  the  severity  of 
the  winter  season  at  Berlin  form  the  probable  explanation  of 
there  being  no  military  manoeuvres  in  which,  owing  to  his 
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honorary  rank  in  the  German  Army,  his  Majesty  must  otherwise 
have  participated.  According  to  the  programme,  as  reported,  the 
entertainments  provided  to  celebrate  the  King's  visit  will  be  State 
receptions,  State  visits  to  the  opera,  and  State  concerts  as  being 
more  suitable  to  the  season  than  military  displays.  In  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  political  subjects,  whether  at  home  or  abroad, 
involving  political  discussions,  are  not  likely  to  be  mooted  either 
at  Berlin  or  Potsdam.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
credited  that  in  the  confidential  conversations  between  two 
sovereigns  who  are  both  powerful  factors  themselves  in  the  various 
European  problems  which  form  the  subject-matters  of  the  diplo- 
macy of  to-day,  no  allusion  should  be  made  to  various  moot 
questions  affecting  both  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  no  such  interchange  of  their  respective  views 
can  fail  to  advance  the  interests  of  European  peace. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  both  the  Kaiser  and  the  King  share  the 
views  which  are  held  by  all  men  of  common-sense  in  both 
countries  and  for  which  I  have  contended  persistently  in  The 
Empire  Review.  Both  England  and  Germany  are  absolutely 
independent  countries  which  have  no  right  and  no  power  to 
dictate  to  one  another  what  policy  they  ought  to  adopt.  England 
may  consider  that  in  her  own  interest  Germany  would  act  wisely 
in  reducing  the  size  of  her  enormous  army ;  Germany  may  be 
of  opinion  that  England  in  her  own  interest  would  do  wisely 
in  diminishing  the  magnitude  of  her  colonial  fleet. 

Personally  I  see  very  little  use  in  professorial  controversies  or 
polemical  discussions  or  journalistic  diatribes  in  either  England 
or  Germany  tending  to  show  that  one  country  or  the  other  is 
justified  in  protesting  against  the  maintenance  of  a  huge  army  by 
the  latter  or  a  still,  huger  navy  by  the  former.      Cui  bono  ?  is  the 
question  which -I  always  ask  myself  after  I  have  perused  any  of 
those  ingenious  pamphlets,  of  which  Colonel  Hamley's  '  Battle  of 
Dorking '  was  the  prototype.     Even  admitting,  which  I  do  not, 
that  Germany  has  ever  seriously  contemplated  the  invasion  of 
England,  I  fail  to  see  how  any  protest  on  our  part  could  induce 
the  former  to   abandon  her  designs.     If,   on  the  other  hand, 
England — an  assumption  which  I  utterly  repudiate— had  ever 
conceived   the  idea  of   bombarding  the  German   seaports  and 
destroying  the  nascent  German  navy,  I  am  unable  to  see  how 
any  protest  on   the  part  of  Germany  could  induce    England 
to  relinquish   her  intent.      All  that   can  be  done  is   to  allow 
alarmists  and  panic-mongers  and  theoretical  strategists  on  either 
side  to  talk  themselves  hoarse  and  write  themselves  to  a  stop  till 
such  time  as  common  sense  on  both  sides  regains  its  supremacy, 
and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  both  Germany  and  England 
are  two   absolutely  independent   States,   which   have  the  right 
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as  well  as  the  power  to  regulate  their  own  policies  in  accordance 
with  their  own  interests,  sentiments  and  ambitions.  This 
being  so,  it  is  hardly  probable  the  two  monarchs  will  enter 
on  abstract  controversies  as  to  which  of  their  respective  nations 
is  most  in  the  right  or  least  in  the  wrong  as  to  any  differences  of 
opinion  which  may  exist  between  them.  It  will  be  noted  with 
satisfaction  in  both  countries  alike,  that  one  of  the  entertainments 
provided  for  the  King  is  to  be  a  banquet,  at  which  he  will  be  the 
guest  of  the  Berlin  Municipal  Council  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Kaiser  was  the  guest  of  the  Corporation  of  London  on  the 
occasion  of  his  last  visit  to  London. 


THE  DEUTSCHE  RUNDSCHAU  ARTICLE 

An  illustration  of  the  justice  of  the  foregoing  comments  has 
been  afforded  by  an  incident  which  has  attracted  considerable 
attention  in  Germany  and  to  a  less  degree  in  England.  Last 
month's  number  of  the  Deutsche  Rundschau,  which  is  a  review 
of  high  standing  and  repute,  not  only  in  Germany,  but  outside 
the  Fatherland,  contained  an  article  discussing  the  probable  con- 
ditions of  any  war  in  which  Germany  could  conceivably  be 
engaged  in  the  near  future.  Its  author  is  understood  to  be 
General  von  Schlieffen,  a  very  distinguished  officer  in  the  German 
army  and  eminently  competent  to  deal  with  military  subjects. 
With  many  of  his  prognostications  all  military  authorities, 
whatever  their  nationality  may  be,  will,  I  think,  be  prepared  to 
coincide.  For  instance,  I  think  even  Mr.  Haldane  will  admit 
that  owing  to  the  immense  size  and  cost  of  the  great  continental 
armies  and  the  disturbance  they  create,  not  only  in  the  economics 
of  warfare,  but  throughout  the  world,  the  campaigns  of  the 
future  will  be  of  very  short  duration  as  compared  with  their 
predecessors,  and  that  the  belligerent  most  ready  to  commence 
operations  at  the  shortest  notice  will  have  a  signal  advantage. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  General  von  Schlieffen  points  out  the  advan- 
tage to  Germany  of  keeping  her  army  at  full  strength  and  in  a 
high  state  of  efficiency,  he  is,  to  my  thinking,  absolutely  within 
his  rights.  Where  I  hold  he  has  made  a  grave  error  is  in  taking 
upon  himself  to  attack  our  two-Power  naval  system  as  having  "  as 
England's  real  purpose  to  oppose  the  purposes  of  Germany, 
and  to  be  so  strong  that  no  neutral  Power  will  dare  to  take  sides 
against  her."  By  so  doing  he  offends  against  the  common-sense 
view  that  Germany  and  England,  as  independent  Powers,  have 
no  right  to  dictate  to  one  another  as  to  their  naval  or  military 
policies. 

It  seems  that  on  the  annual  New  Year's  reception  at  which  the 
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Kaiser  presides  by  right   as  head  of   the  army,  his  Majesty  ex- 
pressed  his   approval   of   the   Eundschau   article   as   a   military 
manual  which  merited  the  study  of  his  fellow  generals.     As  yet, 
however,  no  evidence  is  forthcoming  to  show  that  the  Kaiser 
endorsed  in  any  way  the  attack  made  by  its  author  upon  the 
determination  of  Great  Britain  to  keep  up  a  navy  of  her  own,  equal, 
if  not  superior,  in  strength  to  that  of  any  two  other  of  the  greatest 
naval  Powers  of  the  world.    His  Majesty  is  far  too  intelligent  not 
to  be  aware  that   any  language  he  might   use  in  addressing  a 
numerous  company,  however  much  they  might  be  pledged   to 
regard  his  remarks  as  confidential,  would  infallibly  be  communi- 
cated to  the  public  before  a  day  had  passed.     This  being  so,  it  is 
incredible  he  should  have  chosen  the  eve  of  the  Koya,l  visit,  to 
which    he    avowedly    attaches   great    importance   as    calculated 
to  promote  good-will  and  friendship  between  Great  Britain  and 
Germany,  as  the  occasion  for  endorsing  any  language  used  by 
General  von  Schlieffen,  which  must   infallibly  give  umbrage  to 
British  ears.     The  late  Duke  d'Aumale — who  had  long  resided  in 
this  country  and  who  was  one  of  the  few  Frenchmen  who  has  ever 
studied  Englishmen  and  learned  to  appreciate  their  merits — was  in 
the  habit  of  saying  after  his  return  to  France  :  "  There  is  no  nation 
so  tolerant  of  criticism,  so  open  to  argument,  so  ready  to  hear 
both  sides  of  any  question  as  the  English.     You  may  say  what 
you  like  about  their  constitution,  their  manners,  their  cookery, 
their  poets,  their  painters,  their  sculptors,  or  even  the  beauty  of 
their  women.     There  are  only  two  subjects  no  wise  foreigner  will 
venture  to  criticise.     The  first  is  the  British  Bible,  the  second  is 
the  British  fleet." 

Now  apart  from  his  intimate  knowledge  of,  and  acquaintance 
with,  England  and  the  English,  the  grandson  of  Queen  Victoria 
and  4  the  son  of  the  British  Princess-Eoyal  is  the  last  man  in 
the  world  to  ignore  the  element  of  truth  concealed  in  the  Duke 
d'Aumale's  half  serious  half  cynical  remark.  No  German  who 
has  spent  a  fortnight  in  this  country  can  have  failed  to  perceive 
that  if  he  wishes  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Englishmen  and 
English  women  he  had  better  say  no  word  of  disparagement 
concerning  the  British  navy.  The  utter  improbability  of  the  idle 
gossip  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  the  organ  of  the  small  section 
of  the  South  Germans  who  have  never  cordially  accepted  the 
replacement  of  the  German  Confederation,  whose  capital  was 
Frankfort  by  the  German  Empire,  whose  capital  is  Berlin,  is  too 
manifest  to  require  any  formal  contradiction.  I  pass,  therefore, 
from  this  subject  with  the  remark  that  the  Temps  in  Paris,  which 
accepts  the  news  and  the  views  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  as 
representing  the  German  Empire,  and  the  British  Germanophobes 
who  gather  their  news  of  Germany  from  the  Temps,  are  as  certain 
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to  be  misinformed  as  a  French  journalist  would  be  who,  being 
sent  to  Dublin  to  study  the  Irish  question  should  derive  his 
information  about  Ulster  from  the  Freeman's  Journal. 


PRINCE  BULOW  BEFORE   THE  PRUSSIAN  DIET 

The  primary  object  of  the  noteworthy  speech  which  Prince 
Biilow  delivered  as  President  of  the  Prussian  Diet  in  the  last  days 
of  January  was  undoubtedly  intended  to  impress  upon  his  audience 
that  whether  they  approved  or  disapproved  of  the  particular 
measures  by  which  the  Government  proposed  to  remove  the  annual 
deficit  they  have  no  option  except  to  provide  for  the  immediate 
restoration  of  financial  equilibrium.  His  sermon,  if  I  may  use  the 
word,  was  based  upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  return  to  the  old 
habits  of  e«onomy.  There  is  a  ring  about  the  following  passage 
to  English  ears  which  Englishmen  can  hardly  fail  to  appreciate. 

For  the  foundations  of ,  our  welfare  and  our  greatness,  of  our  might  and  our 
security  for  our  army  and  our  navy  it  is  only  our  best  that  is  just  good  enough. 
We  cannot,  dare  not  save  money  at  the  cost  of  our  readiness  for  battle  and  of 
the  peace  of  our  Fatherland.  Our  geographical  position  is  too  unfavourable  for 
that.  If  there  was  to  be  wise  restriction  of  expenditure,  deputies  must  cease  to 
curry  favour  with  their  electors  by  advocating  costly  projects,  and  must  adopt 
no  new  expenditure  without  equivalent  revenue. 

The  same  hard  common-sense  was  displayed  in  his  appeal  to 
the  Diet  to  accept  the  proposal  of  the  Government  to  increase 
the  death  duties  as  one  of  the  least  unsatisfactory  means  of 
raising  additional  revenue.  He  admitted  that  an  increase  of  the 
death  duties  was  unpopular ;  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  him- 
self been  opposed  to  their  imposition  when  the  idea  was  first 
mooted  a  few  years  ago.  He  urged,  however,  that,  if  the  Prussian 
Diet  was  to  be  placed  on  a  sound  footing,  party  principles  and 
party  politics  could  not  be  allowed  to  determine  the  fate  of  the 
death  duties.  "  It  was  a  choice  of  evils ;  they  were  living  in 
a  *  social  age '  which  necessitated  the  protection  of  people  of  small 
means,  and  the  distribution  of  burdens  in  accordance  with  the 
power  to  bear  them.  The  alternatives  to  death  duties  were  open 
to  far  graver  objections  ;  he  would  therefore  beg  the  Conservatives 
and  the  Agriculturists  in  the  Diet  and  in  the  country  to  recognise 
that  it  was  a  case  of  dira  necessitas,  and  that  when  great  sacrifices 
were  needed  real  estate  could  not  go  scot-free." 

The  passage  in  the  Chancellor's  speech  which  will  attract 
most  attention  abroad  will  be  that  wherein  he  explained  the  con- 
ditions which  in  virtue  of  the  German  constitution  existed  or 
ought  to  exist  between  the  Sovereign  and  his  Ministers.  He 
declared  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Ministers  as  represented  by 
the  Chancellor,  who  was  in  virtue  of  his  Chancellorship  ipso  facto 
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the  head  of  the  Ministry,  "  to  cover  the  wearer  of  the  Crown." 
All  German  Ministers,  from,  the  Chancellor  downwards,  hold  a 
position  which,  in  as  far  as  I  can  follow  his  speech,  would  be  best 
expressed  by  the  old  English  phrase  of  the  King's  Servants  :  They 
are  appointed  by  the  Sovereign  and  can  only  be  dismissed  by  him. 
In  common  with  all  their  fellow-countrymen  they  are  subject  to 
the  law  and  to  the  constitution,  but  they  cannot  be  dismissed 
from  their  posts  by  any  parliamentary  vote  of  want  of  confidence. 
Their  tenure  of  office  seems  to  be  almost  identical  with  that  of 
the  Ministers  of  the  great  Western  Kepublic,  who  are  nominated 
by  the  President  and  dismissed  by  him,  but  who  are  irremovable 
by  any  action  either  of  the  Senate  or  Congress.  To  quote  the 
Chancellor's  words : 

He  had  never  shirked  his  duty  to  cover  the  wearer  of  the  Crown ;  he  had 
always  insisted  upon  the  advantages  of  strongly  marked  and  highly  gifted 
individuality  in  a  ruling  prince.  They  ought  not  to  grudge  the  strong  and 
honourable  will  of  the  Emperor,  his  freedom  from  bias  and  prejudice.  He 
(the  Chancellor)  had  always  done,  and  always  would  do,  all  in  his  power  to 
protect  the  wearer  of  the  Crown  from  misunderstandings,  to  explain  and  to 
justify  his  attitude,  and  to  maintain  his  prestige.  But  he  had  also  the  duty  of 
seeing  that  no  discussion  arose  between  the  wearer  of  the  Crown  and  the  desires 
and  sentiments  of  the  country.  The  responsible  Minister  had  to  see  to  it  that 
the  constitution  was  observed  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  in  the  letter.  The 
Prussian  Minister-President  had  to  see  to  it  above  all  that  the  historic  posi- 
tion of  the  Crown,  the  foundation  of  our  welfare  and  power  and  future,  was 
not  set  at  stake.  Many  of  his  hearers  could  proudly  say  that  they  were  loyalists 
to  the  bone.  Not  only  they,  but  all  honest  adherents  of  the  monarchical  system 
of  government  would  admit  that  he  had  acted  as  a  true  loyalist  in  connection 
with  all  his  colleagues  and  with  the  whole  Federal  Council.  He  would  not  be 
deceived  by  newspaper  chatter  and  querulous  criticism.  After  denouncing  the 
Social  Democrats  as  enemies  of  their  country,  who  viewed  with  disfavour  the 
great  achievements  and  the  power  of  Germany,  though  he  considered  that  their 
power  was  broken,  apnd  that  no  further  repressive  legislation  was  required  at 
present,  he  wound  up  by  saying  that  (under  the  present  relations  between  the 
Crown  and  the  Parliament)  the  constitutional  freedom  of  the  individual  was 
irrevocably  assured.  Let  them  learn  the  lessons  of  history  and  be  strong, 
modest,  simple  and  strenuous.  Then  the  children  would  maintain  what  the 
fathers  had  won. 

Apart  from  its  intrinsic  interest,  the  speech  of  the  German 
Chancellor  possesses  an  exceptional  value  in  my  eyes,  because  it 
confirms  certain  views  which  I  have  persistently  advocated  in 
these  pages,  as  essential  to  any  adequate  comprehension  of  the 
German  question.  The  first  of  these  views  is  that  in  any  issue 
between  the  Monarchy  and  the  Constitutionalists  the  sympathies 
of  the  Fatherland  have  always  sided  with  the  former  rather  than 
with  the  latter.  To  popular  apprehension,  the  strength,  the 
prosperity,  the  magnitude  and  the  very  existence  of  an  united 
Germany  are  associated  with  the  reigning  dynasty,  not  with 
Parliaments  or  Constitutions.  A  time  may  come  when  this  state 
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of  feeling  may  change,  but  that  time  has  not  come,  and  till  it 
comes  the  vast  majority  of  the  German  people  will  side  with  the 
Hohenzollern  dynasty  as  against  the  partisans  of  constitutional 
reform.  The  second  view  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  impress 
on  my  readers  is  that  the  existing  Government  of  Germany,  how- 
ever little  it  may  tally  with  our  own  theories  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes a  constitutional  system,  cannot  with  justice  be  described 
as  a  despotism.  Under  the  present  system,  to  repeat  Prince 
Billow's  words,  "  the  constitutional  freedom  of  the  individual  is 
irrevocably  assured."  Now  a  government  under  which  individual 
freedom  is  assured  and  in  which  the  authority  of  the  law  is 
independent  and  supreme  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  despotism  or 
even  an  arbitrary  autocracy. 

THE   TURKISH  PARLIAMENT 

So  far  the  assemblage  of  the  Turkish  Parliament  has  con- 
firmed the  hopes  of  those  who  believe  in  the  possibility  of  the 
regeneration  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  We  are  still  very  much  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  officers  who  originated  the 
military  mutiny  in  Macedonia,  by  which  the  Sultan  was  coerced 
into  convoking  the  Midhat  Parliament  which  had  lain  dormant 
for  thirty  years,  and  accepting  the  position  of  a  constitutional 
sovereign.  Time  alone  can  decide  whether  the  military  insurgents 
would  or  would  not  have  done  more  wisely  in  deposing  Abdul  Hamid 
instead  of  retaining  on  the  throne  a  Sultan  who  had  well-nigh 
ruined  Turkey  by  his  culpable  extravagance,  and  had  committed 
too  many  outrages  and  enormities  to  ever  regain  the  confidence 
of  his  subjects.  At  the  same  time  there  were  obvious  advantages 
in  the  course  they  adopted.  As  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful 
and  a  staunch  follower  of  the  Prophet  Abdul  Hamid's  violent 
deposition,  which  must  almost  inevitably  have  necessitated  his 
sudden  death,  might  have  given  umbrage  to  the  Mahomedan 
world.  On  the  other  hand  consideration  for  their  own  personal 
safety  might  reasonably  have  led  the  mutinous  officers  to  bring 
Abdul  Hamid's  reign  to  an  abrupt  end,  and  I  think  the  fact  that 
they  discarded  the  considerations  which  told  in  favour  of  the 
Sultan's  deposition  entitles  us  to  give  them  credit  for  genuine 
patriotism. 

In  like  fashion  they  have  shown  good  sense  and  moderation 
in  acquiescing  in  Kiamil  Pasha's  selection  as  Grand  Vizier.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  "  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  " 
would  have  preferred  as  the  head  of  the  Kef orm  movement  a  states- 
man who  was  more  in  touch  with  their  own  generation,  and  who 
was  less  closely  associated  with  some  of  the  abuses  of  the  present 
Sultan's  unregenerate  days.  Still  the  leaders  of  the  mutiny  gave 
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way  in  the  end  and  agreed  to  support  the  nomination  of  Kiamil 
Pasha  as  Grand  Vizier.  So  far  their  consent  has  been  justified 
by  the  result.  Nothing  could  be  more  telling  and  more  sensible 
than  the  inaugural  address  of  the  octogenarian  statesman.  After 
having  paid  a  more  or  less  conventional  tribute  to  the  Sultan  for 
having  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  revolution,  having  disso- 
ciated himself  from  the  group  "  of  evil  counsellors,"  and  having 
earned  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  by  his  wise  and  prudent  policy, 
the  Grand  Vizier  proceeded  to  tender  his  warm  thanks  to  the 
army  which  had  identified  itself  with  the  aspirations  of  the 
nation,  and  to  the  men  who,  undaunted  by  exile  and  oppression, 
had  worked  perseveringly  for  the  overthrow  of  despotism,  and 
had  at  last  succeeded  in  saving  their  country  and  compatriots 
from  the  dangers  which  encompassed  them. 

Upon  foreign  affairs  Kiamil  Pasha  urged  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  sound  finance  and  of  a  pacific  policy.  On  behalf  of 
Turkey  he  protested  against  the  Bulgarian  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence and  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzgovina  by 
Austria-Hungary  "as  acts  of  lawlessness,"  but  he  held  out  no 
prospect  of  any  active  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  Porte  other 
than  addressing  a  demand  to  the  Great  Powers  for  the  con- 
vocation of  an  European  Conference.  The  Powers  had  met 
this  demand  in  no  unfriendly  spirit.  The  proposal  of  Sir 
Edward  Grey  for  a  joint  appeal  to  the  Porte  on  the  part  of  the 
Christian  Powers  to  introduce  a  series  of  reforms  into  Macedonia 
which  would  virtually  have  emancipated  the  province  from 
Turkish  rule  had  died  still-born  by  the  withdrawal  of  Eussia 
from  the  joint  action  proposed  by  the  British  Government.  The 
foreign  officers  who  had  been  stationed  in  Macedonia  had  now 
been  recalled.  The  idea  of  appointing,  in  almost  the  last  of  the 
Sultan's  European  provinces,  a  Christian  governor  irremovable 
without  the  consent  of  the  Powers,  had  been  tacitly  dropped. 
At  present  the  sole  positive  advice  to  Turkey  proffered  by  the 
Powers  consisted  in  an  urgent  expression  of  opinion  that  the 
Turkish  Government  would  do  well  to  accept  pecuniary  com- 
pensation for  the  invasion  and  annexation  of  her  lawful  posses- 
sions, and  should  employ  the  funds  thus  obtained  to  strengthen 
her  hold  upon  her  remaining  European  provinces.  Whenever 
the  real  history  of  European  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Turkey 
by  the  Concert  of  Europe  is  made  public  Turkey  will,  I  think,  be 
found  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset  of  the  controversy  as  to  the  rights 
or  wrongs  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  conversion  of  her  occupation  of 
Bosnia  and  the  Herzgovina  into  a  permanent  annexation,  the  Dual 
Empire  had  occupied  these  sometime  Turkish  provinces  for  twenty 
years,  had  spent  a  very  large  sum  in  establishing  law  and  order 
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in  the  occupied  States,  had  done  her  work  well,  and  had  not  the 
remotest  intention  of  abandoning  them  unless  she  was  driven  out 
by  force.    In  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  no  single  European  Power  had 
or  has  any  intention  of  interfering  in  order  to  wrest  these  quondam 
provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  from  Austrian  domination.    This 
being  so,  I  fail  to  see  why  any  European  Power  which  had  been 
a  party  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  should  place  on  record  a  formal 
protest   against   an   interpretation  of  one   of  its   clauses  which 
was  not  deemed  sufficiently  grave  to  justify  any  kind  of  armed 
intervention.     And  as  England  had  neither  the  power  nor  the 
wish  to  intervene  in  any  way  whatever  to  redress  the  tort  which 
Turkey   may   have   sustained   at  the   hands   of  Austria,   I  fail 
to  see  why  a  great  State  such  as  England  should  bark  unless 
it  means  to  bite.     Our  Foreign  Office  thought  otherwise.     Still 
it  is  only  fair  to  acknowledge  that  Sir  Edward's  menacing  missive 
may  have  caused  Baron  von  Aehrenthal  to  abandon  his  untenable 
position   that  he  would   listen  to  no  discussion  as  to  Austria's 
tenure  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzgovina,  which  still  remained  in 
name,  at  any  rate,  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  under  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Sultan,  while  he  absolutely  rejected  the  idea  of 
paying  any  pecuniary  compensation   to   Turkey   for  their  per- 
manent cession  to  the  Dual  Empire.    Austria  had,  in  my  opinion, 
a  very  fair  case  for  declaring  that  her  annexation  of  the  provinces 
she  had  occupied  for  thirty  years  should  be  recognised  without 
dispute  by  Turkey  and  by  the  European  Powers.     But  Austria 
was  absolutely  in  the  wrong  in  declining  to  give  compensation  to 
Turkey  for  consenting  to  the  withdrawal  of  any  further  claim  on 
the  part  of  the  Sultan  and  the  Turkish  Parliament.     To  withdraw 
from  an  untenable  position  is  always  difficult,  but   Baron  von 
Aehrenthal  has  shown  that  he  has  the  courage  to  acknowledge  he 
was  in  the  wrong,  and  by  so  doing  he  has  strengthened  his  position 
not  only  at  home  but  abroad.     Now  that  the  late  and  the  present 
owners  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzgovina  seem  likely  to  come  to  an 
amicable  arrangement,  the  signatories  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  have 
no  further  locus  standi  in  calling  upon  either  Austria  or  Turkey  to 
submit  their  respective  claims  to  the  arbitrament  of  a  congress. 
The  incident  is  at  an  end.     For  many  obvious  reasons  there  is 
not  a  single  European  Power  which  has  not  cause  to  deprecate 
the  assemblage  of  an  international  congress  at  which  awkward 
questions  might,  and  probably  would,  be  raised  affecting  its  own 
individual  fortunes.     In  the  interest  of  European  peace  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  we  have  heard  the  last  for  the  present  of  the  convoca- 
tion of  an  European  Areopagus. 

In  as  far  as  the  terms  of  the  Austro-Turkish  convention  are 
known,  up  to  the  date  at  which  these  lines  are  written,  both  the 
Grand  Vizier  and  the  Turkish  Parliament  have  good  cause  to  be 
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satisfied  with  the  success  of  Turkish  diplomacy.  Two  millions 
and  a  half  sterling  or  even  double  that  amount  is  not  a  very 
important  contribution  to  the  revenue  of  a  prosperous  State,  but 
when  the  Treasury  is  in  dire  need  of  funds,  and  when  there  is  an 
enormous  floating  debt,  such  a  sum  in  ready  cash  may  be  of  more 
practical  value  to  the  administration  of  a  bankrupt  State  than 
ten  or  twenty  times  the  above  amount  would  prove  in  more 
prosperous  days,  when  creditors  might  prove  less  ready  to  com- 
pound their  claims  at  an  alarming  sacrifice.  If  this  money  is 
expended  prudently  and  economically  the  statesmen  and  capitalists 
of  Europe  will  be  better  disposed  than  they  are  at  present  to 
assist  Turkey  in  raising  loans  of  far  larger  size  abroad,  such  as 
are  absolutely  essential  for  the  regeneration  and  development  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Moreover,  the  acquiescence,  however  unwillingly  given,  by 
Austria  to  the  demands  of  Turkey  for  pecuniary  compensation 
will  serve  as  a  "ruling  case"  in  similar  demands  which  are 
certain  to  be  addressed  to  Bulgaria  and  later  on  to  other  countries 
who  have  wrongfully  appropriated  Turkish  territory  without 
right  or  reason.  By  a  long  course  of  encroachments  and  disregard 
of  the  terms  under  which  she  had  acquired  her  independence — 
not  by  her  own  efforts,  but  by  the  active  intervention  of  Russia — 
Bulgaria  gradually  acquired  absolute  independence.  The  first 
use  she  made  of  her  independence  was  to  seize  upon  the  Oriental 
railway  which  traverses  Bulgaria,  to  appropriate  the  rolling- 
stock  to  her  own  use  and  to  make  default  in  the  payments, 
which  were  secured  to  Turkey  by  law.  She  then  repudiated  the 
tribute  which  she  had  pledged  herself  to  pay  to  Turkey  in  considera- 
tion of  the  surrender  of  Eastern  Eoumelia,  and  then  as  soon  as 
the  Turks  had  coerced  the  Sultan  into  re-establishing  constitu- 
tional government,  Bulgaria  seized  the  opportunity  of  proclaiming 
her  complete  secession  from  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  her  con- 
version into  an  independent  State,  and  of  conferring  the  title  of 
Czar  of  Bulgaria  on  the  Saxe-Coburg  Prince  who  throughout  his 
reign  had  intrigued  against  his  Suzerain,. 

To  judge  of  the  future  by  the  past  one  can  discover  little 
cause  for  expecting  that  the  enthusiasm  displayed  by  the  Slavs 
in  Macedonia,  when  the  success  of  the  Turkish  military  mutineers 
was  made  manifest,  by  the  deposition  of  the  Sultan  and  the 
restoration  of  Constitutional  Government,  will  prove  permanent. 
I  do  not  question  that  this  enthusiasm  was  genuine.  All  the 
non-Turkish  subjects  of  the  Sultan  in  Macedonia,  Slavs,  Greeks, 
Bulgarians  and  Croats,  had  suffered  almost  equally  with  the 
Mahomedans  from  the  misrule,  oppression,  extravagance  and 
corruption,  which  had  driven  Young  Turkey  into  open  insurrection 
against  the  continuance  of  Abdul  Hamid's  autocratic  tyranny.  I 
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see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  his  deposition  by  the  Turkish  military 
mutineers  was  cordially  welcomed  by  their  Slav  and  Hellenic 
fellow-subjects,  and  that  the  announcement  of  Abdul  Hamid's 
abdication  and  the  establishment  of  constitutional  Government 
were  hailed  as  their  own  personal  rescue  from  intolerable  suffering. 
In  common  with  all  weak  races,  the  Slavs  are  sentimentalists, 
and  were  carried  away  for  the  moment  by  the  idea  of  a  common 
brotherhood,  in  which  Mussulmans,  Christians,  Greeks,  Armenians, 
Bulgarians,  Serbs  and  Croats  should  live  in  peace  and  amity  with 
one  another,  all  working  together  for  the  welfare  of  a  common 
Fatherland.  I  fail,  however,  to  see  how  a  few  weeks  of  transient 
good-will  can  be  expected  to  eradicate  the  traditions,  the  memories, 
the  aspirations  and  ambitions  of  centuries.  There  can  hardly  be 
a  Slav  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  who  has  not  been  taught  at  his 
mother's  knees  that  the  Turk  is  his  hereditary  enemy,  and  that 
it  is  his  sacred  duty  to  make  the  Cross  triumphant  over  the 
Crescent,  to  declare  war  against  the  followers  of  the  false  prophet, 
and  to  drive  the  Turks  out  of  Europe,  if  not  to  exterminate  Islam 
in  Asia  Minor. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  project  is  not  so  fantastic 
as  it  may  appear  to  sober-minded  Englishmen.  Amongst  the 
Slav  races  there  is  a  well-nigh  universal  conviction  that  sooner 
or  later  Eussia  is  destined  to  invade  Turkey  once  more,  to  gather 
round  her  all  the  Slav  races  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  if  not  of 
Austria,  to  march  at  their  head  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople, 
to  drive  the  Turks  across  the  Bosphorus  and  to  replace  the  Cross 
on  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  if  not  to  follow  the  fugitives  into 
the  Holy  Land  and  restore  the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  Christendom. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  say  that  the  realisation  of  this  dream  was  an 
impossibility,  but  I  confess  that  a  serious  obstacle  to  its  being 
carried  out  lies  in  Austria's  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herz- 
govina  with  the  support  of  Germany.  Whether  I  am  right  or 
wrong  in  my  dread  of  the  Slav  peril  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Slavs  of  Macedonia  can  never  desire  at  heart  to  facilitate  the 
regeneration  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  Europe ;  and  that  their 
faith  in  Russia  as  their  future  deliverer  precludes  their  ever  giving 
the  consolidation  of  Turkish  authority  in  Macedonia  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  success. 

I  am  sometimes  criticised  by  friends,  who  share  my  admiration 
for  the  Turks,  in  not  greeting  with  more  hearty  cordiality  the 
proofs  they  have  given  already  of  good  sense,  self-command, 
moderation,  courage  and  statesmanship  in  their  arduous  attempt 
to  reconstitute  the  Ottoman  Empire  under  constitutional  govern- 
ment. I  deem,  however,  that  I  am  doing  Young  Turkey  a  greater 
service  by  not  only  eulogising  her  for  what  she  has  already  ac- 
complished, but  by  showing  her  how  much  more  she  has  still  to 
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accomplish  before  parliamentary  institutions  can  be  said  to  be 
firmly  engrafted  on  Turkish  soil.  I  view  with  extreme  distrust 
the  advice  tendered  to  Young  Turkey  that  the  leaders  of  the  military 
insurrection  should  transfer  their  functions  to  the  hands  of  the 
Parliamentary  Government,  presided  over  so  ably  by  the  Grand 
Vizier.  To  my  thinking  the  Turkish  revolution  has  not  reached 
the  stage  when  its  direction  can  safely  be  taken  out  of  military 
hands  and  entrusted  to  those  of  civilians.  This,  however,  is  a 
matter  which  Young  Turkey  must  be  left  to  decide  for  herself. 

THE   CRETAN  QUESTION 

Notwithstanding  the  confident  assurances  of  Kiamil  Pasha  in 
his  address  to  the  Turkish  Parliament,  that  the  interests  of  Turkey 
in  Crete  might  safely  be  left  to  the  four  European  Powers  who  have 
taken  under  their  protection  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the 
Mediterranean  islands  still  nominally  forming  part  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  I  am  afraid  there  can  be  only  one  solution  of  the  Cretan 
question,  and  that  this  solution  must  be  one  not  in  accordance 
with  the  aspirations  of  Young  Turkey.  After  the  great  insur- 
rection of  1897  in  which  the  Mahomedan  inhabitants  of  the 
island  fought  a  drawn  battle  against  their  Greek  fellow  subjects, 
though  the  latter  were  reinforced  by  officers  and  troops  from  the 
Hellenic  mainland,  the  moral  sense  of  Europe  was  outraged  by  the 
continuance  of  an  internecine  massacre,  which  led  to  active  inter- 
vention on  the  part  of  England,  France,  Italy,  and  Eussia.  The 
influence  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  of  the  Bulgarian  atrocities 
agitation  was  then  still  all-powerful  in  respect  of  our  relations 
with  the  "  unspeakable  Turk,"  and  popular  sentiment  regarded 
our  intervention  ^s  being  intended  to  bring  about  the  liberation 
of  Crete.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  England  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
arrangement  concluded  for  the  so-called  pacification  of  Crete. 
The  Turkish  authorities  were  expelled  from  the  island  and  driven 
into  exile.  Their  places  were  filled  exclusively  by  Greeks.  An 
autonomous  government  was  established  in  Crete.  Prince  George 
of  Greece  was  invested  with  supreme  authority,  acting  as  High 
Commissioner  of  the  protecting  Powers  under  the  nominal 
supremacy  of  the  Sultan.  By  these  arrangements  the  followers 
of  Islam  were  placed  at  the  mercy  of  their  hereditary  enemies, 
the  Greeks.  The  latter  made  up  their  minds  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  Bulgarians,  and,  disregarding  their  promises  to 
deal  out  equal  justice  to  Christians  and  Mahomedans  alike,  did 
everything  to  drive  the  latter  into  quitting  their  native  country. 

All  sorts  of  ingenious  devices  were  brought  into  play  to  render 
the  discharge  of  the  religious  duties,  to  which  all  Mahomedans 
attach  extreme  importance,  impossible  in  the  country  of  their 
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birth.  Utterly  frivolous  charges  were  brought  by  Christian 
Cretans  against  their  Turkish  neighbours;  no  redress  could  be 
obtained  from  the  courts  ;  and  finally  the  Cretan  Mahomedans 
had  no  option  except  to  sell  their  lands  and  farms  and  homes  in 
search  of  some  country  where  they  might  worship  Allah  and  his 
chosen  prophet  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Islam.  According 
to  the  census  taken  in  1881  the  total  population  of  the  island  was 
279,165,  of  which  205,000  were  members  of  the  orthodox  Greek 
Church,  and  73,234  Mahomedans.  In  1900  the  total  population 
had  increased  to  301,273.  In  this  interval  the  Greek  Church  had 
increased  to  267,261,  while  the  Moslems  had  diminished  to  33,281. 
These  figures  speak  for  themselves.  There  is  no  reasonable  pro- 
bability that  the  establishment  of  constitutional  government  in 
Turkey  will  lead  to  any  considerable  return  of  the  Mahomedan 
exiles  to  Crete,  and  it  is  certain  that  at  no  distant  period  Crete 
will  be  incorporated  in  the  Greek  kingdom.  In  Crete  and  else- 
where the  unwritten  law  that  no  Christian  country  which  has 
once  emancipated  itself  from  Turkish  rule  can  be  replaced  under 
the  domination  of  Islam,  must  prove  a  fatal  bar  to  any  hopes 
Young  Turkey  may  entertain  of  restoring  Crete  to  the  Ottoman 
Empire  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  Turkey  now  enjoys  a  Consti- 
tutional Parliamentary  Government. 

GERMAN  SOUTH-WEST  AFRICA 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  natural  kinship  which  exists 
between  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to 
note  that  the  former  antagonism  between  the  German  and 
English  colonists  placed  in  close  contiguity  to  one  another  in 
the  Dark  Continent,  has  recently  been  modified  by  recognizing 
that  it  is  their  interest  as  well  as  their  duty  to  stand  by  each 
other  as  against  the  black  races  by  whom  they  are  surrounded 
on  every  side.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  the  Cape  Colonists  bitterly 
resented  the  occupation  by  Germany  of  a  strip  of  unoccupied  land 
on  the  western  coast  of  Africa  with  the  approval  of  the  British 
Government.  In  the  days  of  the  partition  of  the  Dark  Continent 
territories  were  ceded  by  the  partitioners  with  such  total  ignorance 
of  the  localities,  which  they  appropriated  to  themselves  or  their 
allies,  that  all  sorts  of  mistakes  were  made  in  their  distribution. 
But  on  the  general  principle  that  in  the  kingdom  of  the  blind 
the  one-eyed  man  is  king,  the  Boers  of  the  Cape  know  a  little 
more  about  the  out  of  the  way  nooks  and  corners  of  South  Africa 
than  other  colonists. 

It  was,  I  suspect,  from  Boers  who  had  traversed  the  Kalahari 
desert  in  pursuit  of  game  that  the  Cape  Government  learnt 
that  on  the  north-west  corners  of  this  still  well-nigh  unknown 
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country  there  existed  one  of  the  finest  harbours  on  the  African 
coast,  situated  1,100  miles  north  of  Cape  Town  and  300  miles 
west  of  Johannesburg.  The  whole  policy  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
as  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark  before  now,  turns  upon 
the  paramount  necessity — to  the  Cape — of  keeping  Cape  Town 
the  capital  of  South  Africa.  Ever  since  the  discovery  of 
the  Kimberley  diamond  mines,  the  consequent  annexation  of 
Griqualand  West,  and  the  finding  of  the  Kandt  gold  mines,  which 
converted  the  Transvaal  from  a  needy  and  feeble  State  into  the 
wealthy  and  powerful  South  African  Republic,  the  centre  of 
political  gravity  has  shifted  from  Cape  Town  to  Pretoria,  and  the 
apprehensions  of  the  Cape  Colonists  that  the  capital  might  be 
transferred  to  some  more  central  position  than  the  southernmost 
point  of  the  continent  have  become  more  urgent.  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  the  Cape  Colony  learnt  that  the  concession  to  Germany 
of  a  strip  of  West  African  coast  might  include  Walfisch  Bay,  the 
Cape  Ministry  brought  all  the  pressure  they  could  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  British  Government  and  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
Colonial  Office  to  exclude  Walfisch  Bay  from  the  territory  con- 
ceded to  Germany. 

When  the  German  colonists  got  settled  in  their  new  home 
they  were  not  long  in  discovering  that  its  value  was  seriously 
diminished  by  the  Cape  Colony  retaining  possession  of  a  very  fine 
harbour.  Their  disappointment  was  still  further  increased  when 
they  ascertained  that  the  Cape  Colony  had  no  intention  of  con- 
structing railway  communication  between  Walfisch  Bay  and  the 
interior,  or  of  allowing  anybody  else  to  construct  it  for  them. 
Not  unnaturally,  they  considered  that  they  had  been  duped,  and 
laid  the  blame  upon  the  British  Government  instead  of  on  the 
Cape  Colony.,  For  obvious  reasons  the  Cape  authorities  could 
not  state  the  true  explanation  of  their  refusal,  and  therefore 
contented  themselves  with  saying  that  the  value  of  Walfisch  Bay 
as  a  harbour  had  been  grossly  exaggerated,  and  that  the  Germans 
did  not  understand  how  to  colonise,  and  could  never  construct 
harbours  or  railways  in  savage  communities  even  if  they  had  any 
opportunity  of  trying  the  experiment.  Aspersions  on  one  side 
were  followed  up  by  invectives  on  the  other,  and  there  grew  up  a 
state  of  irritation  between  the  Germans  in  South-West  Africa  and 
the  Cape  Colonists.  The  Boers  in  the  Cape  at  that  period  looked 
upon  the  installation  of  a  German  colony  on  the  northern  frontier 
of  the  Cape  Colony  as  a  possible  advantage  to  themselves  in  their 
impending  conflict  with  the  British,  and  were  not  disposed  to 
criticise  too  harshly  the  German  modes  of  keeping  the  natives  in 
subjection.  I  admit  the  German  treatment  of  the  natives  at  the 
outset  was  open  to  criticism.  All  I  should  contend  is  that  it 
was  not  fundamentally  different  from  the  system  under  which 
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the  white  races  have  always  established  their  supremacy  over 
savage  or  semi-savage  communities,  both  in  Africa  and  elsewhere, 
and  that  the  charges  of  brutal  cruelty  and  inhumanity  brought 
against  the  German  administrators  in  South-West  Africa  were 
grossly  exaggerated.  Happily,  however,  Germany  throughout 
the  Boer  War  adopted  an  attitude  of  absolute  neutrality,  and  in 
consequence  the  German  colony  of  South- West  Africa  gave  no 
assistance,  direct  or  indirect,  to  the  Boer  cause. 

Whether  the  policy  adopted  by  our  own  Government  towards 
the  Boers  after  the  final  defeat  of  the  Boers  was  wise  or  unwise 
in  itself  may  be  a  moot  point.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt 
that  it  removed  any  cause  of  ill-feeling  between  the  British 
colonists  in  the  Cape  Colony  and  the  German  colony  in  South- 
West  Africa.  The  two  colonies  recognised  before  long  the  fact 
that  they  had  a  common  interest  in  suppressing  any  native  rising 
against  the  white  man's  supremacy  in  their  contiguous  posses- 
sions, and  as  a  result  of  this  recognition  the  troops  of  the  two 
colonies  have  for  some  time  past  acted  together  in  combating  any 
kind  of  uprising  on  the  part  of  the  blacks.  The  recent  visit  of 
Count  Durnberg  to  South  Africa  has  done  much  to  confirm 
friendly  relations  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  located  in  South  Africa,  and  we  can  see  no  cause  of  future 
dispute  between  them  except  on  an  issue  which,  with  good  will 
on  both  sides,  is  capable  of  easy  settlement.  To  the  Cape  Colony 
the  retention  of  Cape  Town  as  the  capital  of  an  united  Africa 
is  a  matter  almost  of  life  or  death,  and  I  think  the  Transvaal 
would  act  wisely  in  not  pressing  Pretoria's  perhaps  superior  claims 
to  be  the  seat  of  government.  On  the  other  hand,  both  the 
Transvaal  and  German  West  Africa  cannot  reasonably  be  asked 
to  postpone  much  longer  the  construction  of  a  railway  between 
Johannesburg  and  Walfisch  Bay,  which  is  destined  by  nature  to  be 
the  commercial  trade  route  between  an  united  South  Africa  and 
Europe. 

The  recent  discovery  of  diamondiferous  mines  in  German 
South-West  Africa,  if  the  current  accounts  of  their  reputed  wealth 
should  be  corroborated  by  further  working,  may  easily  convert 
the  Teutonic  colony  into  one  of  the  leading  States  of  South  Africa. 
If  so  the  opposition  of  the  Cape  Colony  to  the  construction  of  a 
railway  from  Walfisch  Bay  to  Johannesburg  cannot  be  allowed 
much  longer  to  bar  access  to  the  harbour  which  forms  the 
natural  port  for  passengers  between  the  Transvaal  and  Europe, 
and  especially  between  Pretoria  and  England. 

EDWARD  DICEY. 
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SOUTH    AFRICA— WHITE    OR    BLACK? 

BY  L.    E.    NEAME 

A  G-KEAT  many  of  the  references  to  the  sittings  of  the  National 
Convention  on  closer  union  in  South  Africa — the  report  of  which 
should  be  before  the  public  early  in  February — indicate  the  exist- 
ence of  an  impression  that  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Government  must  of  necessity  imply  the  rapid  building  up  of  a 
white  nation  south  of  the  Zambesi.  The  frequent  use  of  the 
Canadian  and  Australian  analogies  encourages  the  idea.  Plainly 
it  is  believed  that  when  the  effects  of  the  depression  disappear 
there  will  be  a  large  influx  of  white  immigrants.  The  history  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  Dominion  is  to  be  repeated  in  the 
sub-continent.  Cities  approximating  in  size  to  Melbourne  and 
Sydney,  Montreal  and  Quebec  will  spring  up.  A  third  daughter 
nation  is  to  appear.  This  pleasant  optimism  is  found  in  South 
Africa,  where  the  real  tendencies  ought  to  be  more  fully 
recognised. 

At  a  moment  when  the  congratulations  of  the  British  Empire 
are  about  to  be — perhaps  are  being — showered  upon  South  Africa 
upon  the  conclusion  of  the  first  stage  of  the  new  effort  to  achieve 
union,  it  is  an  unpleasant  thing  to  have  to  strike  a  jarring  note. 
Yet  the  first  duty  of  a  United  South  Africa  is  to  realise  that  it 
has  yet  to  be  decided  whether  this  great  land  will  ever  contain  a 
white  nation  at  all ;  whether  indeed  it  will  not  ultimately  be 
inhabited  by  a  black  nation  amongst  whom  will  reside  a  minority 
of  white  rulers,  landowners,  and  supervisors.  Amidst  all  the 
congratulations  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  writing  is  on  the 
wall.  In  the  last  four  years  some  forty  thousand  white  people 
have  left  South  Africa  because  they  could  find  no  place  there. 
And  not  many  months  ago  the  Transvaal  Indigency  Commission 
uttered  the  solemn  warning  that  unless  existing  conditions  can 
be  altered  "  South  Africa  will  at  best  be  numbered  among  the 
countries  which  are  owned  and  governed  but  not  peopled  by  the 
white  races." 

The  greatest  problem  which  South  Africa  has  to  solve  is 
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whether  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  two  and  a  half  centuries  can 
be  overcome.  If  they  cannot,  then  South  Africa's  place  in  the 
British  Empire  will  not  be  that  of  a  daughter  nation,  but  that  of 
a  dependency.  She  will  add  no  more  to  the  real  strength  of  the 
Empire  than  the  West  Indies. 

It  is  no  use  blinking  the  fact  that  since  the  days  of  Van 
Kiebeek  the  policy  of  the  Europeans  in  South  Africa  has  been  one 
which  must  in  the  end  evolve  a  black  nation  and  not  a  white 
nation.  For  more  than  a  century  after  the  establishment  of  the 
first  white  settlement  there  was  ample  opportunity  for  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  white  nation.  The  land  was  almost  deserted  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Dutch.  The  pressure  of  the  Bantu  south- 
ward had  not  been  felt  at  Table  Bay.  Yet  even  at  that  time  the 
policy  of  development  by  coloured  labour  was  firmly  established. 
Van  Kiebeek  openly  expressed  a  preference  for  Chinese  immigrants 
rather  than  Europeans.  His  successor  demanded  permission  to 
adopt  such  a  policy.  In  1716  the  Directors  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  Company  called  upon  the  Council  of  Policy  at  the  Cape  to 
report  upon  whether  it  would  be  "more  advantageous  to  employ 
European  labourers  than  slaves."  "Probably,"  observes  Theal, 
"no  subject  of  equal  importance  to  South  Africa  has  ever  since 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  authorities,  for  upon  these  reports 
was  to  depend  whether  the  country  should  be  occupied  solely  by 
Europeans  or  whether  there  was  to  be  a  mixture  of  races  in  it." 

With  but  one  dissentient  voice  the  Council  reported  in  favour 
of  black  labour,  and  from  that  day  onwards  South  Africa  has 
relied  upon  coloured  labour  for  the  working  of  all  her  industries. 
Then  was  born  the  idea  which  has  been  the  greatest  curse  of  the 
sub-continent — the  idea  crystallised  into  the  contemptuous  phrase 
"Kaffirs'  work."  Far-sighted  statesmen  became  the  victims  of 
this  catch-word.  When  Sir  George  Grey  visited  Natal  he  alluded 
to  the  "  degradation "  of  white  men  working  on  the  land  like 
Kaffirs.  Anthony  Trollope  found  the  same  prejudice  rampant. 
This  was  why  the  white  men  he  saw  at  George  worked  on  a  dam 
for  Is.  Id.  a  day,  whilst  neighbouring  coloured  men  earned  4s.  6d. 
a  day  at  wool- washing  ;  the  white  men  "  wouldn't  have  trod  the 
wool  along  with  the  black  men  even  for  4s.  6d."  So  impressed 
was  Trollope  with  the  effects  of  the  whole  system  that  he  summed 
up  his  conclusions  regarding  South  Africa  thus :  "  South  Africa 
is  a  country  of  black  men,  and  not  of  white  men.  It  has  been 
so ;  it  is  so  ;  and  it  will  continue  to  be  so.  The  important  person 
in  South  Africa  is  the  Kaffir  and  the  Zulu,  the  Bechuana  and  the 
Hottentot — not  the  Dutchman  or  the  Englishman."  Books  such 
as  Mrs.  Heckford's'A  Lady  Trader  in  the  Transvaal,'  which 
throw  some  light  on  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  country 
thirty  years  ago,  all  emphasise  the  same  point.  The  story  is 
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always  the  same.     Even  the  Albany  and  Byrne  settlers  acquired 
the  fatal  habit  of  relying  upon  coloured  labour. 

Naturally,  the  result  was  that  there  was  no  demand  for  white 
workers.  The  emigration  movement  in  Great  Britain  left  South 
Africa  almost  untouched.  The  danger  is  that  no  future  wave  of 
emigration  from  Europe  will  even  touch  these  shores.  Why 
should  it  if  all  the  work  of  the  land  is  done  by  coloured  people 
and  only  a  few  skilled  supervisors  are  needed  ? 

There  is  not,  and  there  never  has  been  any  encouragement  for 

the  white  emigrant  of  the  ordinary  labouring  class  to  land  on 

South  African  soil.     The  development  work   has   been  done  by 

coloured   men.     The   argument   has   been— it   was   the   Chinese 

labour  argument — that  the  coloured  workers  made  openings  for 

white  labour,  and  that  the  more  coloured  workers  there  were  the 

more  white  workers  would   be   needed.     Yet   curiously   enough, 

though  South  Africa  has  in  practice  accepted  this  principle  it  has 

never  given  it  a  full  trial.     It  has — fortunately  no  doubt — never 

been  logical.     For  once  accept  the  principle  of  the  coloured  labour 

policy  and    you   cannot   escape    the  logical  conclusion  of    the 

argument.     If  the  white  population  must  depend  upon  the  size 

of   the  population  of  coloured  workers,  why  foolishly  limit  that 

white  population  by  a  self-denying  ordinance  declaring  that  these 

useful   and   necessary  workers  shall   only  be  brought  in  from  a 

comparatively  small   area   of  Africa?     The    thing    is    illogical, 

inconsistent.     The  cry  goes  up  for  labour — labour  for  the  farms, 

the  industries,   the   mines.     With    an   ample   supply   of    cheap 

coloured  labour,   we   are  told,  we  could  develop   South  Africa 

from  the  Cape  to  the  Zambesi,  and  provide  work  for  a  host  of 

white  men.     Then  why  not   do   it  ?    If   the   only  essentials   to 

success  are  cheapness  and  colour,  why  admit  one  man  because  he 

comes  by  sea  from  Inhambane,  and  reject  another  man  because 

he  comes  by  sea  from  India  ?    Why  welcome  the  labourer  with 

peppercorn  hair,  and  repatriate  the  labourer  with  a  pigtail  ?    It 

matters  nothing  to  the  white  overseer  whether  the  coloured  men, 

through   whose   presence   he   has   obtained    employment,   speak 

Tamil  or  some  dialect  of  the  province  of  Mozambique.     It  is 

immaterial  to  the  artisan,  who  owes  his  work  to  the  advent  of  a 

thousand  coloured  labourers,  whether  these  labourers  prefer  the 

Chinese  coiffure,  or  shave  their  heads  like  Hindus.     Throw  South 

Africa  open.     Advertise  it  throughout  the  world  as  a  land  crying 

aloud  for  coloured   labour  to  develop  it.     Anyway,  it  will   then 

get  developed,  and  there  will  be  a  certain  demand  for  white 

overseers  and  highly  skilled  mechanics. 

Whatever  may  be  said  against  such  a  policy  for  South  Africa, 
it  would  at  least  be  a  logical  policy,  the  natural  development  of 
the  methods  now  adopted.  But,  as  will  be  shown,  the  present 
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policy  is  a  combination  of  the  sentimental  and  the  absurd.  It 
gives  all  the  disadvantages  of  coloured  labour  without  the 
advantages  of  development  and  expansion  upon  a  big  scale.  It 
places  a  premium  on  coloured  labour,  but  for  purely  sentimental 
reasons,  or  no  reasons,  limits  the  amount  which  may  be  engaged. 
A  white  labour  policy  one  can  understand.  A  coloured  labour 
policy  one  can  understand.  But  the  present  policy  no  one  can 
understand.  It  means  nothing.  It  leads  nowhere.  It  hampers 
development  by  restricting  the  coloured  labour  supply,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  decreases  the  demand  for  white  labour. 

There  is  at  the  present  moment  no  national  white  labour  policy 
in  South  Africa.  The  Transvaal  has  gone  the  furthest  in  the 
direction  of  Australia,  and  the  Botha  Ministry  and  the  Johannes- 
burg Town  Council  have  recently  insisted  upon  white  men  being 
employed  wherever  possible.  But  these  steps  have  been  more 
in  the  nature  of  relief  measures  than  a  settled  policy,  and  in 
more  prosperous  times  might  be  abandoned.  . 

And  yet  the  position  in  South  Africa  cannot  but  give  rise  to 
anxiety  amongst  those  who  wish  to  see  a  white  nation  established 
in  these  lands.     It  is  not  easy  to  give  statistics,  because  official 
statistics  in  South  Africa — apart  from  the  improvement   of  the 
last  few  years — would  disgrace  the  Sandwich  Islands.     But  from 
such  material  as  is  available  there  can  be  no  other  conclusion 
drawn  save  that  the  black  man  is  ousting  the  white  man  from 
the  industries  of  the  country.     An  examination  of  Cape  Colony 
Census  Beports  shows  that  in  almost  every  industry  the  ratio  of 
black  to  white  has  grown.     For  instance,  in  the  soap  and  candle- 
works  in  the  Cape  in  1891  the  ratio  was  1  *  0  white  person  to  1  •  3 
coloured,  whereas  to-day  it  is  1*0  white  to  3*5  coloured.     In  fact 
there  were  in  1904  eight  white  persons  less  employed  in  this 
industry  than  in  1891,  whereas  the  coloured  employees  numbered 
32  more.     In  brick  and  tile  and  pottery  works  there  was  in  1891 
one  white  to  two  coloured ;  in  1904  the  proportion  was  one  white 
to  four  coloured.    In  the  case  of  the  Cape  grain  mills  the  tendency 
has  been  so  marked  that  the  Census  Committee  remarked  that 
"  the  employment  of  white  workers  appears  to  be  giving  way  to 
that  of  coloured."     In  the  industries  of  the  Transvaal  (including 
mining)   the   average  proportion   of  coloured    workers   to   each 
European   worker  is  4*38;   in  Natal  it  is  4-54;   and  since  the 
issue  of  the  Transvaal  Census  Report,  in  which  these  statistics 
are  given,  there  has  been   heavy  retrenchment  of  white  labour. 
During  the  investigations  of  the  Transvaal  Indigency  Commission 
a  special  report  was  prepared  by  the  Chief  Detective  Inspector  at 
Kimberley.     It  included  the  following  : 

It  is  estimated  that  85  per  cent,  of  the  mechanics  employed  in  the  building 
trade  in  Kimberley  are  coloured,  and  that  their  wages  vary  from  5s.  to  10s.  per 
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diem.  It  is  the  common  opinion  that  unless  some  change  soon  takes  place  in 
Kimberley,  not  a  single  white  mechanic  will  be  employed  in  the  building  trade. 
The  larger  firms  employing  white  labour  to  a  great  extent  find  it  impossible  for 
themselves  to  compete  with  the  smaller  firms  that  employ  coloured  labour 
almost  exclusively.  The  standard  wage  in  Kimberley  for  white  mechanics  in 
the  building  trade  is  2s.  per  hour.  A  leading  builder  of  this  town  states  that, 
if  the  present  conditions  continue,  he  will  be  forced  to  discharge  all  his  present 
staff  of  white  mechanics.  He  suggests,  however,  that  to  remedy  the  evil  it 
should  be  made  compulsory  for  every  employer  of  labour  in  the  building  trade 
to  pay  a  standard  wage  to  white  and  coloured  mechanics  alike.  The  best 
workmen  would  then  get  the  preference.  .  .  .  European  mechanics  engaged  in 
the  building  trade  were  also  interviewed,  and  they  stated  that  fifteen  years  ago 
there  were  very  few  coloured  mechanics  in  the  trade,  but  now  there  were  four 
coloured  mechanics  to  every  white  mechanic. 

In  the  same  report  it  is  stated  that  in  the  wagon  building  and 
farrier  trades  the  white  men  practically  had  a  monopoly  twenty 
years  ago,  but  now  "  practically  all  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of 
coloured  men."  In  Cape  Town  some  of  the  largest  buildings 
have  been  put  up  without  the  employment  of  a  single  white  man. 
On  the  Band  mines  the  ratio  of  white  to  coloured  is  steadily 
growing  worse,  and  it  is  significant  that  during  the  strike  of  the 
white  miners  in  1906  the  work  underground  went  on  in  much  the 
same  way  as  usual  through  the  Kaffirs  and  Chinamen.  If,  as  a 
number  of  the  mine-owners  anticipate,  a  good  hand-drill  can  be 
secured  and  can  be  worked  by  selected  natives,  white  labour  in 
the  mines  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Or  take  the  Natal 
Government  Kailway.  It  gives  figures  typical  of  the  labour 
movement  in  South  Africa.  A  comparison  between  the  official 
reports  of  1904  and  1906  shows  this  : 

1.  Mileage  open  increased  .         .         .         .     160  miles 

2.  India  staff  „  ••'       »         •         •     453 

3.  Native  s*taff          „  .         .  ,_      .         .10 

4.  White  staff  decreased  ....       66 

Taking  the  average  of  the  whole  of  the  railway  systems  of  South 
Africa  it  will  be  found  that  the  total  white  staff  per  100  miles  of 
single  track  is  253 '27,  and  the  total  coloured  staff  263*58. 
Excluding  the  superintending  staff,  the  white  men  number  only 
226  per  100  miles  of  single  track. 

But  the  point  need  not  be  laboured.  A  careful  study  of  the 
reports  of,  and  the  evidence  given  before  the  Industries  Commis- 
sions of  the  Transvaal,  the  Cape,  and  Natal;  the  railway  reports 
of  the  three  South  African  administrations  ;  the  South  African 
Native  Affairs  Commission;  the  Transvaal  Indigency  Commis- 
sion ;  the  Transvaal  Mining  Commission ;  the  Census  reports  of 
the  three  chief  colonies,  etc.,  distinctly  show  the  tendency  of  the 
time — the  encroachment  of  coloured  labour  upon  spheres  formerly 
regarded  as  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  white  man.  Nor  can 
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one  find  any  prospect  of  the  tendency  changing.  As  Canon 
Weigall  told  the  South  African  Native  Affairs  Commission,  "  the 
natives  are  generally  learning  what  a  very  large  wage  a  skilled 
artisan  can  get  in  South  Africa,  and  every  year  more  and  more 
natives  will  be  inclined  to  take  up  industrial  work."  Not  many 
months  ago  the  Premier  of  the  Cape  Colony,  Mr.  J.  X.  Merriman, 
objected  publicly  to  a  deputation  of  white  workmen  designating 
themselves  "the  workers"  of  the  Colony.  "You  don't  represent 
the  real  workers  of  the  Colony,"  he  said,  "  who  are  very  seldom 
heard  at  meetings  of  this  kind.  You  represent  the  dominant 
caste  in  this  country — the  white  people." 

The  dominant  caste !  Can  a  dominant  caste  be  a  white 
nation  ?  And  he  added  that  there  was  no  work  which  could  not 
in  time  be  done  by  the  black  man  as  by  the  white  man.  The  Natal 
Industries  Commission  of  1904  reported :  "  As  regards  the 
industrial  training  of  natives,  we  have  had  sufficient  evidence 
during  our  visits  to  workshops  to  convince  us  of  the  readiness 
with  which  some  natives  acquire  skill  in  handicraft  and  in  the 
working  of  certain  classes  of  machines." 

Indeed,  not  only  is  there  no  white  labour  policy  in  South 
Africa,  but  some  of  the  laws  actually  place  a  premium  upon  the 
employment  of  coloured  labour.  The  employer  is,  as  it  were, 
handicapped  by  giving  work  to  white  men.  This  phase  of  the 
question  was  fully  dealt  with  by  the  Transvaal  Mining  Industry 
Commission,  which  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  conditions 
of  to-day  "  combine  to  render  the  native  more  attractive  to  an 
employer  than  his  personal  qualities  and  powers  as  a  labourer  in 
competition  with  a  white  man  would  by  themselves  warrant.  Of 
two  labourers,  one  a  white  man  and  the  other  a  native,  of  equal 
efficiency  and  prepared  to  work  at  the  same  cost  to  the  employer, 
the  law  gives  a. premium  to  the  employer  to  employ  the  native."  * 

The  effects  of  the  present  system  are  far-reaching.  Not  only 
is  there  no  inducement  to  immigration,  but  the  white  youths 
born  in  the  country  cannot  obtain  the  start  they  would  be  able  to 
secure  in  other  lands.  In  South  Africa  the  skilled  worker  has  a 
native  assistant — not  a  white  assistant.  It  is  the  native  assistant 
who  has  the  opportunity  of  learning  the  trade.  The  young  white 
man  becomes  an  unskilled  loafer.  The  Transvaal  Indigency 
Commission  recognised  this.  "Already,"  says  their  report,  "  the 
white  man  in  South  Africa  is  at  a  disadvantage  because  he  cannot 
get  the  training  to  enable  him  to  compete  successfully  against 
the  workmen  trained  oversea.  If  his  fellow-workers  insist  on 
having  natives  instead  of  white  learners  to  do  the  rough  work  in 
their  trades,  he  will  neither  be  able  to  get  skilled  employment  in 
competition  with  the  oversea  artisan,  nor  in  latter  years  with  the 

*  The  italics  are  mine. 
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native."  The  system  saps  the  energy  and  the  skill  of  the  artisan. 
It  is  invariably  found  that  the  mechanic  and  the  artisan  deteriorate 
in  South  Africa  because  they  have  native  assistants.  They 
became  slip-shod,  satisfied  with  a  lower  standard  of  efficiency. 
There  is  no  training-school  for  white  labour — only  a  training- 
school  for  coloured  labour.  The  President  of  the  Master  Builders 
Association  in  Capetown  has  declared  that  the  South  African 
artisan  is  not  the  equal  of  the  Australian  or  English  artisan,  in 
great  measure  because  of  the  want  of  training  when  young.  The 
Transvaal  Indigency  Commission  concurred,  and  pointed  out  the 
danger  :  "  The  native  is  being  educated  to  supplant  his  master. 
It  is  certain  that  if  the  white  man  lets  the  native  do  the  work, 
sooner  or  latter  the  native,  who  will  take  a  much  lower  wage,  will 
be  employed  without  the  white  man  to  supervise  him,  or  else  with 
much  less  white  supervision." 

The  effect  of  the  present  system  is  therefore  plain.  In  actual 
practice  it  has  already  been  proved.  It  increases  the  efficiency  of 
the  native  and  the  coloured  man,  and  at  the  same  time  lowers  the 
standard  of  efficiency  of  the  white  man.  It  is  training  up  an  ever- 
growing class  of  coloured  workers,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  is 
shutting  the  door  to  the  training  up  of  a  class  of  white  workers. 
It  makes  a  reserve  of  white  labour  impossible,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  forming  a  huge  reserve  of  coloured  labour.  The  industrial 
gap  between  black  and  white  is  being  diminished,  whilst  the 
financial  gap  remains  as  broad  as  ever.  Thus  the  employer  finds 
that  he  can  secure  a  little  less  efficiency  at  an  enormously  reduced 
price.  He  can  obtain  a  coloured  worker  perhaps  only  ten  or 
fifteen  per  cent,  less  efficient  than  a  white  worker,  at  a  fifty  per 
cent,  reduction  in  cost.  And  when  trade  is  good,  and  the  demand 
for  labour  increases  suddenly,  the  employer  has  no  reserve  of 
white  labour  to  draw  upon.  He  is  forced  to  turn  to  the  coloured 
man,  and  his  action  forces  his  competitors  to  do  the  same.  In 
the  aggregate,  therefore,  the  inducements  to  prefer  coloured 
labour  to  white  labour  are  immense. 

Everyone  agrees  that  South  Africa  should  be  developed.  In 
spite  of  many  drawbacks  it  is  a  great  country — a  country  of 
immense  possibilities.  It  can  be  developed  in  two  ways.  The 
door  could  be  thrown  open  and  no  colour  bar  placed  in  the  way 
of  immigration.  By  flooding  the  country  with  the  cheapest 
workers  of  Asia,  industries  could  be  built  up,  and  the  land  culti- 
vated. But  the  step  would  mean  the  abandonment  of  the  white 
nation  ideal,  and  the  people  of  South  Africa  would  never  consent 
it.  That  is  one  policy.  The  other  is  to  promote  a  white  labour 
policy  in  every  possible  way.  It  does  not  mean  the  repression  of 
the  native.  It  means  the  encouragement  of  the  white  man. 
Within  the  last  two  years  it  has  been  proved  by  actual  experi- 
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ments  that  white  labour  can  be  successfully  used  on  railway 
construction,  on  road  works,  on  drainage  schemes,  and  upon  work 
of  the  roughest  kind  to  which  five  years  ago  no  white  man  would 
have  turned  his  hand.  To-day  white  men  are  showing  in  the 
face  of  enormous  difficulties  that  it  is  not  essential  to  employ 
natives  to  cultivate  the  land.  An  active  white  labour  policy 
in  a  United  South  Africa  could  do  much  to  encourage  white 
immigration.  In  all  Government  work  white  labour  alone  should 
be  employed.  Municipal  authorities  should  be  encouraged  to 
adopt  the  same  policy.  Attractive  land  settlement  is  essential ; 
and  there  must  be  equality  of  opportunity.  The  black  man 
must  not  be  sought  for  in  distant  lands,  and,  when  imported, 
protected  by  special  laws  which  make  him  more  valuable  to  an 
employer  than  the  white  man. 

The  present  policy  of  drift  is  slowly  killing  the  white  labour 
ideal — which  means  the  White  Nation  ideal — and  at  the  same 
time  hampering  the  development  of  the  country.  It  means  the 
ousting  of  the  white  worker,  whilst  it  denies  to  the  white  popula- 
tion the  opportunities  of  securing  employment  as  overseers  and 
supervisors  which  might  accrue  under  an  accepted  policy  of 
development  by  obtaining  as  much  coloured  labour  as  possible 
from  Asia  or  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

A  national  white  labour  policy  would  mean  a  determined 
effort  to  settle  South  Africa  with  white  people.  It  could  be  done. 
Discontinue  the  system  of  State-aided  recruiting,  or  taxation  to 
make  black  men  work,  and  of  special  laws  to  increase  the 
reliability  of  the  coloured  man,  and  the  employer  may  find  it  more 
difficult  to  secure  cheap  coloured  workers.  The  tendency  will  thus 
be  for  Kaffir  wages  to  rise.  And  if  at  the  same  time  the  cost  of 
living  is  reduced,  whereby  white  men  will  be  able  to  work  for 
less,  there  will  be  a  lessening  of  the  gap  between  the  black 
labourer  and  the  white  labourer.  The  employer  would  then 
begin  to  consider  whether  it  would  not  pay  him  better  to  give  a 
little  more  and  secure  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  white  man. 
There  would  be  fair  competition.  The  black  man  would  not 
receive  a  long  start  in  the  race  for  employment. 

Coloured  labour  has  been  the  curse  of  South  Africa.  One 
cannot  eliminate  it ;  but  there  is  no  need  to  give  it  special  advan- 
tages, to  place  a  premium  upon  it.  Already  it  has  made  the  Boer 
farmer  the  laziest,  the  most  hopeless  of  his  kind.  Lord  Selborne 
tells  a  tale  of  a  Boer  farmer  who  sat  on  his  stoep  lamenting 
because  the  weeds  were  strangling  his  crops,  and  he  had  no 
Kaffirs  to  pull  them  up.  But  it  never  struck  the  Boer  farmer  and 
his  five  or  six  stalwart  sons  to  do  the  weeding  themselves.  It 
would  have  been  "Kaffirs'  work."  Already  it  has  made  the 
white  miner  an  inefficient  miner,  and  a  second-rate  supervisor 
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merely  a  man  who  "  bosses  up  Kaffirs."  Already  it  has  made 
the  colonial  mechanic  a  byword  for  incompetence. 

A  white  nation  will  never  be  built  up  in  South  Africa  on  a 
basis  of  coloured  labour.  The  only  hope  of  the  sub-continent 
realising  that  ideal  is  to  sweep  away  the  system  of  importing 
other  people's  black  and  brown  workers,  and  to  expunge  from  the 
Statute  Book  every  law  which  gives  the  coloured  worker  an 
advantage  over  the  white  worker.  There  are  quite  enough 
natives  in  British  South  Africa  without  attracting  additional 
thousands  from  Mozambique.  It  is  waste  of  energy  to  pass 
drastic  anti-Asiatic  laws  in  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Eiver 
Colony,  when  Natal  is  busily  importing  Indians  at  the  rate  of 
thousands  a  year.  The  policy  of  to-day  may  find  employment 
for  overseers.  But  you  cannot  make  a  nation  out  of  overseers 
and  landowners  alone.  The  people  who  do  the  work  of  the  land 
must  ultimately  possess  it.  Encourage  the  black  man  to  do  all 
the  real  work  of  South  Africa,  and  in  the  end  Great  Britain  will 
have  to  hold  the  sub-continent  as  she  holds  India  and  Jamaica. 

This  is  the  real  problem  South  Africa  must  face — the  problem 
of  attracting  white  people,  and  of  finding  work  for  them  to  do. 

A  continuation  of  the  present  policy  must  mean  that  South 
Africa  will  always  consist  of  a  comparative  handful  of  whites, 
amidst  an  ever-increasing  host  of  blacks.  Under  it  a  nation  may 
still  appear  in  South  Africa.  But  it  will  be  a  black  nation. 

L.  E.  NEAME. 

JOHANNESBURG. 
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THE    SITUATION   IN    INDIA* 

BY  MR.  JUSTICE   BEAMAN 

(Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Bombay) 

MANY  able  and  conscientious  men  take  their  stand  in  dealing 
with  the  Indian  problem  upon  a  fundamental  principle.  All 
people  have  the  right  to  be  free.  No  country  has  the  right  to 
hold  the  peoples  of  another  country  or  continent  in  subjection 
and  deny  them  equal  rights  of  free  citizenship.  As  an  abstract 
proposition  in  the  domain  of  national  ethics  few  can  dispute  the 
principle.  But  when  it  is  sought  to  be  applied  practically  to  the 
complex  problem  of  Indian  government,  it  will  be  found  to  imply 
some  conditions  which  do  not  exist  and  never  have  existed. 

It  implies  that  we  found  India  "free"  and  enslaved  her.  It 
implies  that  there  is  a  people  in  India  struggling  to  be  free,  and 
that  we  repress  it.  It  implies  a  homogeneity  of  race,  religion 
and  sentiment  throughout  India,  the  very  reverse  of  what  we 
really  find  there.  It  implies  an  Indian  "  nation  "  ;  but  there  is 
no  Indian  nation.  It  implies  that  India,  like  France  or  England, 
is  a  country,  while  every  one  knows  that  it  is  a  continent.  It  is  a 
continent  full  of  jarring  and  hostile  elements,  a  continent  of 
which  the  numerous  peoples  and  tribes  are  only  kept  in  restraint 
by  the  compelling  power  of  England.  If  there  were,  as  the 
exponents  of  this  principle  seem  to  believe,  an  Indian  nation 
aspiring  to  be  free ;  if  the  English  rule  suppressed  by  force  that 
aspiration,  and  imposed  upon  the  weak  but  unwilling  necks  of 
millions  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  tyranny,  I  do  not  think  that  any 
genuine  Englishman  could  be  found  to  defend  the  morality  of 
such  a  position.  But  were  the  facts  so,  or  nearly  so,  there  would 
be  no  need  of  any  moral  discussion.  Two  or  three  hundred 
million  people  animated  by  a  common  patriotism,  by  a  common 
resolve  to  be  free,  certainly  could  not  be  kept  in  subjection  by 
such  means  as  England  uses  in  India  for  a  single  day. 

Let  us  now  go  back  a  little  further  to  first  principles.  It  has 
long  been  the  fashion,  a  fashion  shared  as  far  as  I  can  see  by 
leading  men  on  both  sides,  to  start  with  the  axiom,  that  we 

*  This  article  was  written  before  Lord  Morley's  reforms  were  promulgated. — ED. 
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received  India  in  trust  from  her  peoples.  Follows  from  this  the 
assertion,  often  practically  very  embarrassing,  that  we  are  under 
all  the  obligations  of  a  trustee.  The  mischief  made  by  the  use  of 
specious,  but  inaccurate  analogies,  is  a  commonplace  in  the  history 
of  exact  thought.  And  this  comparison  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment in  India  with  a  legal  trustee  has  not  been  less  prolific  than 
most  misleading  analogies  of  bad  reasoning  and  unsound  conclu- 
sions. The  most  dangerous,  as  it  is  the  most  popular  deduction, 
appears  in  the  formula,  "  We  are  bound  to  govern  India  primarily 
in  the  interest  of  the  Indians."  Or,  more  shortly  still,  in  the 
catchy  cry,  "  India  for  the  Indians."  Plainly,  if  we  are  no  more 
than  trustees  for  the  peoples  of  India,  we  have  no  right  to  consult 
our  own  interests.  The  worst  fault  a  trustee  can  commit  is  to 
make  his  own  advantage  out  of  the  trust.  By  attaching  to  the 
Indian  Government  the  character  of  a  trustee,  with  all  the 
incidents  and  obligations  arising  out  of  that  fiduciary  relation,  it 
is  easy  to  make  out  a  plausible  case  for  yielding  to  every  demand 
which  the  extremist  native  party,  supported  by  their  representa- 
tives in  Parliament,  press  under  the  guise  of  constitutional 
reform. 

But  the  major  premiss  is  false.  We  never  were  "  entrusted  " 
by  any  people  or  peoples  of  India  with  the  temporary  government, 
upon  the  footing  of  trustors  and  trustees.  There  is  surely  nothing 
in  the  manner  of  our  acquisition  of  India  which  can  give  colour 
to  these  pleasant  illusions. 

It  may  seem  superfluous,  it  may  even  seem  inopportune,  to 
revert  to-day  to  the  hundred-times-told  tale  of  how  we  won  India. 
Discreet  men  ask,  what  is  the  use  of  insisting  upon  the  naked 
truth  ?  Suppose  it  is  true  that  we  conquered  or,  as  ruder  people 
might  say,  stole  India,  is  it  not  more  prudent  to  let  bygones  be 
bygones?  It  is  both  more  agreeable  and  wiser  to  declare  that 
we  received  India  in  trust,  and  that  we  hope  in  time  to  prove 
ourselves  efficient  and  honest  trustees.  I  am  not  blind  to  the 
policy  of  this  attitude.  But  I  venture  to  think  that  there  is  a 
reason,  and  quite  a  good  reason,  for  looking  the  facts  squarely  in 
the  face,  and  refusing  to  gloss  them  over  with  belated  moral 
salves  to  consciences  grown  sore  and  tender.  First,  because  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  system  founded  upon  a  false  hypothesis  is 
likely  to  be  as  sound  as  though  it  were  founded  on  a  true 
hypothesis.  Second,  because  this  false  hypothesis  entails  a  great 
many  awkward  practical  consequences,  and  introduces  many 
administrative  difficulties  which  could  be  easily  removed  by 
repudiating  it  at  once  and  finally.  Third,  because  while  the  way 
in  which  we  won  India  was  rougher  and  distinctly  less  sensitively 
moral  than  many  now  like  to  admit,  it  was,  after  all,  a  chapter  in 
English  history  of  which  Englishmen  are  still  proud. 
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I  want  to  face  the  facts  honestly ;  but  in  doing  so  I  certainly 
do  not  want  to  disparage  the  great  achievements  of  the  men 
who  won  and  held  India.  We  took  India,  it  is  true,  but 
openly  and  by  conquest,  against  what  seemed  overwhelming 
odds.  And  we  have,  in  forming  our  moral  judgments  of  this 
great  event  a  century  later,  to  put  ourselves  as  far  as  we  can 
in  the  place  of  our  countrymen  of  the  old  Company.  A 
distinction,  generally  overlooked,  might  here  perhaps  be  usefully 
drawn  for  the  quieting  of  too  sensitive  English  consciences. 
It  was  not  really  England  that  conquered  India,  that  took  India 
from  the  numerous  competitors  who  were  all  trying  to  take  her, 
but  a  handful  of  Englishmen,  merchants,  who  wanted  first  and 
foremost  to  trade  profitably  and  peaceably ;  but  finding  that 
difficult  determined  to  trade  peaceably  or  not.  It  was  not  as 
though  England  deliberately  and  as  a  national  enterprise  con- 
quered India.  The  origin  of  our  rule  was  the  determination 
of  traders  to  carry  on  their  business.  They  were  allowed  to 
establish  it;  and  time  and  hurrying  events  showed  that  they 
could  only  carry  it  on  by  asserting  themselves  and  proving  that 
they  would  not  endure  massacre  or  even  oppression.  No  one 
now  looking  back  on  the  startling  developments  of  a  few  scattered 
English  factories,  can  doubt  that  the  English  had  no  design 
of  conquest ;  that  conquest  was  forced  upon  them,  and  that 
in  ever- widening  circles. 

If  we  did  wrong  to  fight  for  our  own  hand  in  India,  and  so 
fighting,  to  find  ourselves  at  last  in  the  position  of  rulers  of  the 
whole  continent,  it  was  not  calculated  a  national  wrong ;  in  all 
the  existing  circumstances,  the  English  in  India  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  to  do  otherwise.  They  found  the  country  a 
Tom  Tiddler's  ground  :  European  nations  as  well  as  competing 
native  powers  were  in  the  arena ;  the  prize  was  to  the  strongest. 
England  proved  the  strongest,  but  in  the  beginning  her  children 
were  driven  into  the  contest  by  the  law  of  self-preservation.  They 
had  to  fight  or  be  exterminated.  And  the  conquest  then  made 
merely  transferred  the  supremacy  from  many  hands  to  one;  it 
did  not  extinguish  any  indigenous  freedom ;  it  enslaved  no 
nation.  A  horde  of  scrambling,  swashbuckling  adventurers 
were  bidden  keep  the  common  peace,  and  a  regime  of  law  and 
order  was  established  where  there  had  been  no  law  and  no  order. 
It  was  from  these  stout-hearted  and  strong-handed  merchant 
children,  not  from  any  people  or  peoples  of  India,  that  England 
ultimately  received  India. 

If  now  we  substitute  the  fact  for  the  falsehood,  if  we  admit 
that  the  origin  of  our  rule  in  India  was  conquest,  we  may  con- 
sistently avow  that  our  paramount  object  should  be  the  mainten- 
ance of  British  supremacy,  or,  changing  the  phrase,  that  we 
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hold  India  for  England.  We  can  make  this  honest  avowal 
without  derogating  one  jot  from  the  basic  principles  of  our  rule, 
impartial  justice,  universal  toleration  for  all ;  and  making  it  free 
ourselves  from  some  at  least  of  the  embarrassments  and  illogi- 
calities arising  out  of  the  attempt  to  make  our  practice  harmonise 
with  the  extensive  and  subtle  obligations  between  imaginary 
trustors  and  the  Government  as  their  trustee.  It  soothes  a 
peculiar  vein  of  sanctimoniousness  in  English  character,  to 
pretend  now  the  motives  which  led  to  the  appropriation  of  India 
were  as  definitely  moral,  as  in  the  progress  of  time  the  motives 
of  our  Government  have  become.  But  while  all  the  greatest 
and  best  Englishmen  who  have  had  important  parts  to  play  in 
connection  with  India  have  been  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  the 
need  for  atonement,  so  that  repentance  and  remorse  are  like 
to  run  to  riotous  extremes,  the  fact  remains  and  can  be  easily 
proved,  that  to-day  it  is  as  true  as  it  was  before  Plassey,  that 
England  keeps  India  because  it  suits  England  to  do  so.  Those 
who  most  loudly  proclaim  that  England  consciously  undertook 
from  the  first  and  ought  to  carry  on  to  the  last  a  philanthropic 
missionary  work  in  India,  would  do  well  to  pause  upon  a  practical 
test.  They  might  reflect  that  however  great  the  unselfishness  of 
individuals,  no  nation  has  yet  collectively  committed  itself  to 
any  such  experiment  on  the  grand  scale  in  political  philanthropy. 
In  effect,  their  argument  comes  to  this.  We  found  India  helpless 
and  unregenerate ;  we  took  upon  ourselves  to  protect  and  rear  and 
regenerate  her.  Our  chief  motive  has  been,  and  always  must 
be,  the  education  of  India  up  to  the  capacity  of  governing  herself, 
of  becoming  in  reality  a  free  people.  To  that  end  all  merely 
selfish  considerations,  all  purely  English  interests  must  be  inexor- 
ably subordinated. 

And  now  to  apply  the  simplest  touchstone  to  these  high- 
sounding  professions.  If  this  lofty  aim  could  not  be  attained 
without  adding  a  shilling  in  the  pound  to  the  English  income-tax, 
does  any  one  believe  that  the  English  tax-payers  would  make  this 
sacrifice  ?  Such  a  prosaic  proposal  would  bring  all  the  visionaries 
down  from  the  clouds  ;  and  as  a  test  it  has  this  merit,  that  it 
reveals  at  once  with  unmistakable  clearness  the  precise  point  of 
divergence  between  the  true  and  the  false  hypothesis.  The 
exaggeratedly  disinterested  claim  which  is  put  forward  by  some 
Indo-phile  enthusiasts  is  shown  to  be  unsustainable  in  a  vital 
particular.  We  did.  not  take  India,  nor  do  we  keep  India  for  the 
sake  of  the  Indians.  We  believe,  and  we  have  every  right  to 
believe,  that  governing  India  as  we  do,  our  rule  makes  for  the 
greatest  happiness  and  the  greatest  material  prosperity  of  the 
greatest  number.  But  while  justly  congratulating  ourselves  upon 
that  happy  result,  we  must  admit  that  if  we  could  only  govern 
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India  on  our  present  lines,  at  a  loss  direct  or  indirect  to  England, 
the  English  people  who  had  to  pay  the  cost  would  bid  us  leave 
India  to  work  out  her  own  salvation  in  her  own  way. 

No  sentimental  reasons,  of  the  kind  now  too  prevalent,  would 
be  listened  to  for  a  moment.  The  answer  of  the  tax-payer  would 
be  curt  and  final,  we  can't  afford  to  indulge  in  these  philanthropies. 
But  as  long  as  he  can  combine  business  with  pleasure,  pose  as  the 
moral  saviour  and  political  educator  of  India,  and  make  the  work 
of  education  and  salvation  pay,  he  will  of  course  carry  on  the 
transaction.  And  thus  the  righteous  man  will  end  by  convincing 
himself  that  in  all  our  dealings  with  India  we  have  presented  to 
the  world  an  unparalleled  example  of  noble  national  altruism. 
In  this  mood  of  exaltation  the  political  philosopher  is  apt  to  push 
the  spirit  of  altruism  too  far.  He  ignores  the  self-regarding 
factors  which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  whole  problem.  He  will  not 
see,  he  will  not  talk  of  them.  Yet  as  soon  as  they  obtrude  them- 
selves imperatively  on  our  notice,  as  in  the  concrete  case  suggested, 
all  of  us,  practical  men  and  Utopian  theorists  alike,  are  forced  to 
realise  how  rudely  they  break  through  the  webs  of  our  shibboleths, 
and  dispel  the  fumes  of  our  favourite  moral  anodynes.  If  then,  as  I 
think,  we  took  India  solely  in  the  interests  of  England  and  hold 
India  in  the  interests  of  England,  it  follows  that  the  interests  of 
England  not  only  in  fact  are,  but  ought  to  be  avowed  to  be,  the 
guiding  principle  of  our  Indian  policy.  Every  reform,  every  large 
measure,  all  important  administrative  changes  should  be  referred 
to  one  standard  and  one  standard  only,  the  interests  of  England. 
A  limit  may  at  any  time  be  reached  at  which  experiments  in 
political  education,  local  self-government,  the  association  of  natives 
with  the  governing  bodies,  ceases  to  conform  to  that  standard ; 
and  when  that  limit  is  reached  further  experiment  along  those 
lines  ought  to  be,  for  the  time  at  any  rate,  abandoned. 

As  soon  as  numerous  amiable  enterprises,  bred  of  the  altruistic 
conception  of  our  position  and  duties,  yield  results  incompatible 
with  the  basic  principle,  and  the  standard  test  of  our  rule,  the 
paramountcy  of  English  interests  should  always  be  a  valid  reason 
for  declining  to  push  them  further.  And  if  these  views  came  into 
general  favour  we  should  hear  less  loose  talk  about  the  legitimate 
demands  of  the  educated  natives.  Eor  the  legitimacy  or  other- 
wise of  those  demands  would  have  to  be  tested  in  the  same  way 
and  subordinated  to  the  same  considerations.  These  remarks 
will,  I  trust,  show  why  I  think  it  not  unimportant  to  take  an 
honest,  and  not  a  sophisticated,  view  of  the  origin  and  true 
character  of  our  Indian  rule. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  show  that  we  neither  extinguished 
any  national  liberties  when  we  took,  nor  while  we  keep  India, 
are  repressing  any  national  aspirations  to  freedom,  any  more 
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than  we  received  the  country  on  an  implied  or  express  trust, 
and  therefore  now  fill  the  delicate  position  of  trustees  for  the 
peoples  of  India,  of  the  Indian  continent,  let  me  say  a  word  or 
two  about  the  claims  of  leading  Indian  democrats  to  represent, 
in  making  the  demands  they  do,  the  mass,  or  even  any  consider- 
able section  of  the  subject-peoples  of  India.  To  judge  such  claims 
fairly,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  one  or  two  of  the  veriest  common- 
places. The  peoples  of  India,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  foreign 
Government  which  has  to  maintain  its  own  supremacy,  and  the 
king's  peace,  fall  naturally  into  two  main  divisions,  the  warlike 
and  the  un warlike  classes.  These  again  admit  of  numerous  sub- 
divisions. We  have  to  reckon  with  Mussulmans  and  Hindus  ; 
again  with  Sikhs,  Mahrattas,  Punjabis,  Madrassis,  in  a  word,  a 
crowd  of  heterogeneous  and  usually  hostile  elements  which,  as 
they  approach  extremes,  hate  and  distrust  each  other  much  more 
than  any  one  of  them  hates  and  distrusts  the  British. 

An  exhaustive  classification  of  the  peoples  of  India,  showing 
their  affinities  and  antipathies,  the  chances  of  working  with  or 
against  each  other,  especially  the  right  and  qualifications  of  any 
one  large  section  to  call  itself  national  and  claim  to  rule  the  rest, 
ought  to  convince  the  most  opinionated,  the  most  ignorant 
English  sentiment,  that  the  plainest  and  most  popular  demands 
of  Indian  extremists  are  unreal  and  practically  absurd.  For 
instance,  both  in  Bengal  and  Bombay  we  have  lately  heard  a 
great  deal  about  "  patriots  "  and  "  patriotism."  Men  prosecuted 
for  sedition  have  openly  pleaded  "  patriotic "  motives  in  ex- 
tenuation of  a  crime,  which  was  technically  admitted.  What 
does  this  mean?  When  Tilak  justified  himself  on  the  ground 
of  having  written  and  published  sedition,  in  a  spirit  of  patriotism, 
he  spoke  of  course  as  a  Dekkhan  Brahmin.  His  patriotism 
would  naturally  be  restricted  to  the  Dekkhan,  and  take  its  inspira- 
tion from  Shivaji.  But  that  is  a  "  patriotism  "  with  which  the 
Bengalis,  whose  beloved  and  now  dismembered  motherland 
(let  me  guard  myself  against  being  thought  to  translate  Bande 
Mataram  as  Hail,  Holy  Motherland— of  course  it  means  nothing 
of  the  sort)  was  ravaged  as  remorselessly  as  other  parts  of  the 
continent  by  the  triumphant  Mahrattas,  could  not  be  expected 
to  feel  any  genuine  sympathy.  Still  less  Mussulmans,  who 
must  recall,  when  they  hear  the  shouts  of  Jai  Shivaji,  the 
treacherous  murder  of  Afzul  Khan.  But  while  within  bounds 
the  "patriotism"  of  a  Mahratta  is  quite  intelligible,  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  credit  the  Bengalis  with  anything  like  the  same  real 
sentiment.  It  would  puzzle  the  eloquent  Calcutta  propagandists 
to  derive  the  fervent  "  patriotism  "  evoked  by  the  purely  adminis- 
trative partitioning  of  Bengal,  from  any  historic  tradition.  The 
various  brands  of  patriotism,  which  are  now  being  vociferously 
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hawked  about  the  country,  have  one,  and  only  one  element  in 
common,  hatred  of  the  British  rule.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  occur 
to  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  speak  of  it  so  glibly,  that  what  is, 
or  is  pretended  to  be,  from  their  point  of  view,  patriotism  must 
be  rebellion  from  ours. 

It  is  surely  the  strangest  mental  perversion  which  allows 
men  of  some  ability  to  plead  in  English  courts  the  patriotism  of 
incitements  to  overthrow  English  rule  and  murder  Englishmen 
in  mitigation  of  sentence.  And  it  is  stranger  still  that  such  a 
palliation,  with  all  that  is  plainly  implied  in  it,  should  be  repeated 
and  pressed  in  an  English  Parliament.  It  ought  to  be  abun- 
dantly clear  to  anyone,  even  superficially  acquainted  with  the 
actual  conditions  of  India,  that  neither  the  patriotism  of  Dekkhan 
Brahmins,  professing  to  rekindle  the  national  spirit  of  the 
Mahrattas,  nor  of  Bengal  Brahmins,  speaking  as  far  as  I  can  see 
for  themselves  alone,  makes  any  appeal  to  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Indian  peoples.  What  may  make  some  appeal  to  large  numbers, 
and  those  too  of  a  bolder  and  more  dangerous  character,  is  a  call 
to  throw  off  the  paralysing  weight  of  the  English  yoke.  But 
that  is  in  no  true  sense  a  patriotic  appeal.  The  men  who  are 
at  present  most  prominent,  who  are  spoken  of  as  leaders  of  the 
popular  party,  do  not  really  represent  any  large  or  important 
section.  They  represent  class  interests,  essentially  pacific.  They 
are  almost  to  a  man  the  creatures  of  our  own  educational 
system,  using  the  argot  of  Western  reformers  and  revolution- 
aries. It  suits  them  to  talk  very  loud,  to  use  high-sounding 
phrases.  But  they  know,  every  one  knows,  that  should  they 
reap  the  whirlwind  for  which  they  diligently  busy  themselves 
sowing  the  wind,  they  would  be  the  first  to  disappear.  As 
already  stated,  from  our  point  of  view  we  may  broadly  treat 
the  peoples  of  India  as  warlike  and  unwarlike ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  not  a  single  well-known  demagogue  belongs  to  or  has 
the  slightest  influence  over  the  warlike  classes.  It  is,  however, 
unfortunately  true  that  there  always  is  and  must  be  a  certain 
amount  of  vague  simmering  unrest  among  the  fighting-men  of 
India;  and  it  is  only  in  proportion  as  by  holding  out  hopes  of 
overturning  the  British  rule,  and  inaugurating  an  era  of  anarchy 
and  chaos,  they  can  play  upon  and  utilise  that  unrest,  that 
Brahmin  agitators  may  become  dangerous. 

The  object  of  the  foregoing  remarks  has  been  to  indicate  that 
while  there  is  a  great  deal  of  unrest  and  discontent  in  India  to- 
day, the  most  audible  part  of  it  appeals  to  the  British  public 
under  entirely  false  pretences  If  there  is  any  genuine  patriotism 
at  all,  focussed  here  and  there  in  small  bodies  of  men  and  local 
centres,  this  is  not  Indian  patriotism.  It  may  be  Mahratta,  or 
Bengal,  or  Madras,  or  any  village  or  clan  or  sect  patriotism  ;  but 
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waiving  the  abuse  of  an  honourable  and  inspiring  word,  these 
several  patriotisms  have  nothing  in  common  except  the  desire  to 
be  free  of  English  control.  Perhaps  the  restless  and  ambitious 
leaders  of  discordant  factions  really  hope  and  believe  that  in  the 
scramble  that  would  follow  the  downfall  of  our  Government 
room  might  be  found  for  a  number  of  independent  autonomous 
States.  But  this  was  not  so  in  the  past,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  would  be  so  in  the  near  future.  Nor  do  I 
believe  it  to  be  true  that  even  to  that  extent  the  self-constituted 
Indian  demagogues  faithfully  represent  even  the  small  sections 
of  their  own  peoples.  And  it  is  quite  certain  that  none  of  those 
sections  would  care  to  be  governed  by  a  composite  body  of  natives 
reflecting  all  sorts  of  racial  and  religious  animosities.  Viewed 
then  in  any  light,  the  patriotism  of  which  so  much  is  heard  must 
be  spurious,  and  anything  like  a  really  general  national  movement 
for  self-government  a  transparent  and  foolish  impossibility. 

What  then  it  may  be  asked  has  caused  so  much  violent  and 
malignant  unrest  and  disaffection  in  India  ?     The  answer  is  easy. 
There  are  two  chief  causes,  the  one  permanent  and  inseparable 
from  the  character  of  our  rule,  the  other  of  our  own  creation. 
The  first  has  been  admirably  described  by  Mr.  Townsend  in  '  Asia 
and  Europe.'    The  imposition  of  a  strong  foreign  domination,  the 
Pax  Britannica,  on  which  we  pride  ourselves   and  have  every 
right  to  pride  ourselves,   has  reduced  the  lives  of  all  the  ad- 
venturous and  warlike  peoples  of  India  to  a  dead  level  of  dulness. 
We  have  taken  all  interest  out  of  their  lives.     Formerly  every 
stout  heart   and   strong  arm  felt  that   the  future  was  full  of 
glowing  possibilities.     A  peon  to-day,  a  nawab  to-morrow  ;  such 
things  had  been   and    might   be    again.      But  when  England 
stretched  forth  her  mighty  arm   over  the  whole  continent,  and 
decreed    that    from    Himalaya     to    Comorin    there    should    be 
perpetual  peace,  she  robbed  these  restless  and  haughty  spirits  of 
every   chance   worth  living  for.     The  swords  were  ground  into 
ploughshares,  and  the  lions  had,  in  truth,  to  lie  down  with  the 
lambs.     That  the  maintenance  of  a  settled  order  and  universal 
peace  conduces  to  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number 
will  not  be  seriously  disputed.     But  as  potential  foci  of  sedition 
or  rebellion,  the  greatest  number  in  India  count  at  present  for 
little.     The  masses,  the  docile  agricultural  classes,  who  profit  by 
law  and  order  are  precisely  those  who  have  been  for  centuries 
used  to  bow  the  neck  to  any  yoke.     The  daring  fighting-men  of 
India  can  hardly  be  expected  to  regard  the  new  order  with  the 
same  favour.     And  they  are  the  men  who  might  at  any  moment 
give  serious  trouble.     As  observed  already,  it  is  only  in  proportion 
as  the  educated  discontent  of  India  can  play  upon  and  excite  the 
discontent   of   the  warlike   classes,  due   to  this  cause,  that  the 
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former  is  likely  to  be  politically  dangerous.  The  educated 
agitators  know  this.  Of  late  they  have  spared  no  efforts  to 
enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  Sikhs  and  the  Mussulmans.  And 
it  is  only  when  disaffection  takes  root  in  that  soil  that  disaffec- 
tion really  menaces  the  stable  order  of  our  government. 

The  other  chief  cause  of  discontent  is  our  system  of  education. 
Waiving  for  a  moment  the  question  whether  we  have  given  our 
Indian  subjects  the  best  kind  of  education,  or  for  that  matter  a 
kind  that  has  had,  or  even  yet  has,  for  the  vast  majority  of  them 
any  true  educative  value  whatever,  the  simple  fact  is  that  the 
classes  who  have  availed  themselves  of  our  schools  and  colleges 
have  looked  upon  Western  education  in  one  light  and,  virtually, 
in  one  light  only.  They  treat  it  as  an  indispensable  stepping- 
stone  to  Government  service.  I  doubt  whether  anyone  acquainted 
with  India  would  dispute  the  truth  of  these  assertions.  The 
educated  native,  of  whom  we  now  hear  so  much,  has  regarded 
education,  not  as  an  end,  not  as  possessing  any  value  in  itself, 
but  as  a  means  to  an  end,  employment  under  Government.  A 
few  in  recent  years  have  utilised  education  in  India  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  qualifying  as  doctors  or  barristers  in  England.  This 
number  is  increasing,  but  it  is  still  relatively  small,  and  of  course 
it  provides  the  great  army  of  the  discontented  with  violent  spokes- 
men and  leaders.  The  young  gentlemen  whom  India  sends 
annually  to  our  Inns  of  Court  and  universities  do  not  associate 
for  nothing  with  Socialists  and  young  revolutionaries.  There  is 
no  weapon  in  the  use  of  which  they  are  or  are  ever  likely  to  be 
a  tithe  as  proficient  as  words ;  and  the  debating  societies  they 
form  or  join  for  seditious  and  anarchical  propagandism,  offer 
them  exactly  the  opportunities  for  patriotic  posing  and  theatrical 
defiance,  wholly  free  from  all  personal  risk  of  established  Govern- 
ment, in  which  they  revel  and  excel. 

Leaving  out  that  modern  factor,  it  was  easy  to  predict  that 
our  well-meant  efforts  to  disseminate  Western  culture  would 
have  certain  definite  and  undesirable  results.  Education  being 
regarded  as  a  step  to  Government  employment,  the  transition 
was  natural  to  the  singular  faith  that  Government  employment 
must  be  found  for  all  who  were  educated.  The  native  mind,  for 
all  its  subtlety  and  cuteness,  is  often  robustly  and  almost  terrify- 
ingly  illogical.  The  native  mind  has  never  been  able  to  discern 
clearly  between  two  propositions.  All  native  employees  of  the 
Government  must  be  educated,  and  all  educated  natives  must  be 
employees  of  the  Government.  That  mental  obtusity  lies  at  the 
root  of  all  the  unrest  which  makes  itself  most  audible  in  England. 
Some  at  least  of  its  consequences  were  not,  as  I  have  said,  hard 
to  predict ;  clear-sighted  men  predicted  them  half  a  century  ago. 
We  were  overstocking  the  market ;  and  the  surplus  was  sure  to 
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be  hostile,  exactly  in  proportion  as  it  was  imbued  with  Western 
liberalism,  to  a  Government  which  had  no  use  for  it.  Not  only 
are  there  not  enough  Government  posts  to  satisfy  a  tenth  part 
of  the  "  educated  "  candidates  for  them,  but  with  the  spread  of 
Western  ideas,  and  the  consequent  growth  of  that  contempt  bred 
of  familiarity,  those  who  do  obtain  employment  are  no  longer 
satisfied  with  the  old  scale  of  remuneration.  The  entire  agitation 
fomented  by  "  educated "  young  India  resolves  itself  into  a 
demand  for  more,  and  always  more,  of  the  official  loaves  and 
fishes.  Here  we  are  face  to  face  with  all  that  passes  current 
under  the  plausible  phrase,  the  legitimate  demand  of  educated 
India.  But  it  might  be  worth  while  to  consider  very  briefly 
whether  our  system  of  education  has  realised  any  part  of  the 
sanguine  expectations  of  its  great  advocates.  In  certain  spheres 
of  Western  thought  it  has  long  been  axiomatic  that  education, 
per  se,  is  an  universal  social  and  political  panacea.  And  if  we 
were  all  agreed  upon  what  we  mean  by  education,  we  might  also 
find  it  easier  to  agree  upon  its  sanative  efficacy. 

But  there  is  education,  and  education ;  nor  does  education 
necessarily  consist  in  imparting  a  little  surface  knowledge.  From 
Macaulay  downwards  the  correct  opinion,  reiterated  a  short  time 
ago  by  Sir  George  Clarke  in  his  Bombay  convocation  address, 
seems  to  be  that  India  must  be  saved  by  science.  Teach  the 
ardent  young  Indian  the  rudiments  of  natural  science,  and  you 
will  make  a  good  citizen  of  him.  So  speaks  theory.  Teach  him 
chemistry,  says  experience,  and  he  applies  it  to  the  manufacture 
of  bombs.  A  disheartening  contradiction,  but  not  really  sur- 
prising. The  kind  of  Board  School  education  to  which  our 
great  Anglo-Indian  statesmen  appear  to  pin  their  faith,  belongs 
in  the  natural  order  of  things  to  all  republics  and  democratic 
communities.  Free  education  is  essentially  a  leveller,  and  like 
all  the  activities  of  the  group  to  which  it  belongs,  a  leveller  down. 
This  is  the  natural,  the  inevitable  expression  of  the  democratic 
spirit.  And  its  impact  upon  a  small  fraction  of  the  peoples  of 
India,  the  most  conservative  and  aristocratic  of  all  the  races  of 
the  earth,  has  been  interesting,  instructive,  if  we  care  to  learn, 
although  it  must  have  been  very  disappointing. 

If  we  are  to  judge  the  tree  by  its  fruits,  and  if  we  are  to  do  so 
with  strict  impartiality,  laying  aside  all  bias  and  prepossessions, 
we  must  admit  that  Western  education  in  India  has  proved  so 
far  a  failure.  It  has  not  in  a  single  instance  contributed  to  the 
strength  of  our  Government ;  it  has,  in  a  hundred  ways,  direct 
and  indirect,  weakened  and  embarrassed  it.  That  we  might  put 
up  with,  could  we  see  any  signs  that  the  material  upon  which  we 
have  made  our  educational  experiments  has  been  improved.  But 
this  is  not  so.  Surveying  the  educated  classes  as  a  whole,  I 
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doubt  whether  anyone  who  really  knows  them  would  confidently 
say  that  their  utility  as  citizens,  or  their  morality  as  men,  has 
been  increased  or  heightened  the  fraction  of  a  fraction.  They 
have  taken  on  a  veneer  of  Western  thought,  usually  of  the  least 
profitable  kind  ;  they  have  become  fatally  glib  in  what  passes  for 
political  oratory  ;  but  they  have  not  become  more  efficient  in  any 
single  point  of  real  importance.  They  cram  themselves  with 
democratic  literature  and  revolutionary  philosophy,  but  they  are 
themselves  weighted  with  thousands  of  years  of  inherited  cast- 
iron  Conservatism.  Ingrainedly  and  to  the  marrow  of  their 
bones,  let  them  declaim  as  they  please  of  liberty  and  equality  and 
fraternity,  they  are  the  children  of  inexorable  inequality.  Except 
when  posing  in  special  roles  and  for  short  periods,  they  are  as 
much  the  slaves  of  venerated  tradition,  as  fast  bound  with  the 
fetters  of  caste,  as  they  were  a  thousand  years  ago.  Individual 
exceptions  there  may  be,  but  they  do  not  count  for  much  in 
valuing  the  mass.  Nor  would  it,  I  think,  be  very  safe  to  say  yet, 
that  where  we  do  find  a  genuine  product  of  Western  education,  he 
is  any  improvement,  either  as  a  man  or  a  citizen,  upon  his  fathers. 
We  may  be  permitted  to  hope  that  in  the  distant  future  Western 
education  may  yield  better  results  in  India  than  it  has  yet  done. 
But  whether  this  will  be  so  or  not,  we  are  pledged  to  it,  and 
apparently  must  go  on  with  it.  It  would,  however,  be  as  well  to 
reconstruct  some  of  our  theories  in  this  regard,  and  not  be  too 
optimistic  of  the  regenerative  effects  upon  Oriental  discontent,  of 
the  wider  diffusion  of  elementary  science. 

Little  need  now  be  said  about  what  are  and  what  are  not 
legitimate  demands  by  the  discontented  body  of  educated  natives. 
Applying  the  test  I  suggested,  only  those  claims  can  be  allowed  to 
be  legitimate  which  can  be  granted  compatibly  with  maintaining 
in  its  full  efficiency  the  supremacy  of  England  in  India.  I  have, 
however,  said,  and  I  repeat,  that  carefully  analysed  all  claims 
emanating  from  this  party  will  be  found  to  resolve  themselves  into 
more  offices  and  higher  pay.  It  is  plain  that  a  limit  must  soon 
be  reached ;  and  that  beyond  that  claims  of  this  kind  cease  to  be 
legitimate.  There  are  strong  fiscal  reasons  for  employing  as 
many  natives  in  the  subordinate  parts  of  the  administration  as 
possible ;  and  the  more  that  can  be  so  employed  consistently  with 
keeping  up  the  high  morale  of  the  entire  Government  the  better. 
All  of  us,  I  believe,  [are  so  far  agreed.  The  case  is,  however, 
different  where  the  leaders  of  this  small  educated  party  insist 
upon  being  given  great  offices  of  authority  and  trust. 

Many  perfectly  sincere  and  highly  intelligent  critics  of  Indian 
administration  seem  to  accept  the  Indian  demagogues  at  their 
own  value,  and  fail  to  realise  that  if  it  were  possible  to  take  a 
plebiscite  of  those  most  vitally  interested,  namely,  the  masses 
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who  are  to  be  governed,  they  would  hear  a  strangely  different 
story.  Speaking  broadly,  the  educated  natives  as  a  party  repre- 
sent a  class  and  a  small  class  only.  They  want  to  be  put  in 
authority  over  thousands  who  detest  them,  and  kept  in  authority 
over  thousands  who  despise  them,  by  the  force  of  British  arms. 
In  the  whole  party  hardly  a  Mussulman  is  to  be  found.  The 
demand  is  surely  as  preposterous  as  it  is  selfish.  It  would  not 
be  politic,  still  less  would  it  be  just  to  surrender  any  really  im- 
portant part  of  the  administration  to  an  insignificant  faction 
which  certainly  would  not  command  either  respect  or  confidence, 
merely  because  that  faction  has  learned  in  our  schools  and  colleges 
the  arts  of  political  declamation  and  some  of  the  methods  of 
Western  agitation.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  educated 
young  India,  as  a  constitutional  (and  not  an  anarchical)  party 
has  at  present  any  further  legitimate  claims  at  all,  whether 
indeed  it  has  not  been  already  given  much  more  than  its  fair 
share.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  most  of  the 
demands  which  it  and  its  English  partisans  too  readily  call 
legitimate,  so  far  from  being  legitimate  are  extravagantly  unjust. 
Is  no  thought  to  be  given  to  the  preferences  of  the  immense 
majority  ?  Does  anyone  who  really  knows  India  believe  that 
notwithstanding  the  recent  diminution  of  our  prestige  due  to  the 
'prevalence  of  Liberal  sentiment,  any  large  district  in  any  single 
province  of  India  would  not  prefer  an  English  to  a  native  magis- 
trate or  judge  ?  It  is  quite  natural  that  educated  India  should 
strive  to  obtain  every  remunerative  office  ;  but  we  must  think  of 
the  people  too ;  their  interests  ought  to  be  as  dear  to  us  at  least 
as  the  passing  pleasure  of  gratifying  Liberal  sentiment  in  England. 
Want  of  space  prevents  me  dealing  with  the  many  complicated 
and  interesting  incidental  occasions,  rather  than  causes  which, 
dexterously  manipulated,  have  contributed  to  concentrate  and 
exacerbate  all  the  floating  disaffection,  real  or  assumed,  fairly 
ascribable  to  the  two  main  causes.  Chief  among  these  of  course 
have  been  the  land  legislation  in  the  Punjab,  the  partition  of 
Bengal,  and  the  Eusso-Japanese  war.  Some  features  of  the 
effect  produced  by  the  latter  event,  and  the  grotesque  exaggera- 
tions in  which  overheated  young  brains  permit  themselves  to 
indulge  in  reading  the  lessons  of  contemporary  history  may  be 
condensed  in  one  ludicro-pathetic  illustration.  Young  Bengalis 
at  our  universities  have  been  known  to  tell  their  English  friends 
and  professors  that  the  Bengali  is  the  Japanese  of  India.  Any- 
one knowing  the  facts  may  gauge  from  this  the  real  fitness  of  the 
Bengali  factor  in  educated  India  for  any  more  serious  occupation 
than  phrase-spinning. 

F.  C.  0.  BEAMAN. 
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SOME   GOVERNORS  OF    THE   OLDEN   TIME 

BY  N.  DARNELL  DAVIS,  C.M.G. 

COLONIAL  governors  of  the  present  day  are  so  hedged  around 
by  instructions  from  the  Colonial  Office  and  instructions  from  their 
responsible  ministers  that  they  should  do  no  wrong.  This  was  not 
always  the  case.  Then  again,  steamships  and  cablegrams  make 
communication  so  easy  that  it  seems  going  back  to  the  dark  ages 
to  read  about  the  era  of  sailing-ships  and  no  electrical  facilities. 
Much  interesting  matter,  shedding  light  on  the  history  of  British 
colonisation  in  America  and  the  West  Indies,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Colonial  State  Papers  issued  from  the  Public  Eecord  Office.* 

"  Those  small  governors  over  a  few  barefooted  people,  that 
get  into  those  places  to  avoid  their  debts,  take  on  them  the  titles 
of  Excellency  and  Captain-General,  which  to  support  they  squeeze 
and  prejudice  his  Majesty's  subjects  and  authority.  Whether 
they  have  authority  for  those  characters  I  know  not,  but  sure  I 
am  it's  a  great  diminution  to  those  honourable  titles."  Thus 
wrote  Sir  William  Beeston,  then  Governor  of  Jamaica,  to  Mr. 
Secretary  Vernon,  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1699,  with  special 
reference  to  the  proceedings  of  Samuel  Day,  who  was  at  that 
time  Governor  of  Bermuda,  but  was  "  more  fit  for  a  Pasha  than 
a  Governor,"  according  to  Edward  Randolph,  who  had  been  sent 
out  from  England  to  be  Surveyor-General  of  Customs  in  America. 
Day  was  a  specimen  of  the  petty  tyrant  "  clothed  in  a  little  brief 
authority."  Setting  himself  above  the  law,  he  bullied  and  black- 
mailed the  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  and  others  who  traded  with 
it.  Getting  into  his  hands  the  draft  of  a  report  which  the 
Surveyor-General  was  writing  to  the  Council  of  Trade  and 
Plantations,  containing  criticisms  of  his  Excellency's  conduct, 
Governor  Day  clapped  Eandolph  into  prison  ;  "  a  nasty  jakes,"  as 
the  latter  described  this  exercise  of  the  "  insolence  of  office." 
And  yet  this  rogue  could  forward  to  the  Board  of  Trade  an 

*  Calendar  of  State  Papers  (Colonial  Series),  America  and  West  Indies,  1699. 
Also  Addenda,  1621-1698.  Preserved  in  the  Public  Kecord  Office.  Edited  by  Cecil 
Headlam,  M.A.  London,  1908, 
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affidavit  of  one  James  Brown,  that  he  "  never  heard  any  ill  of 
Governor  Day  "  ;  and  another  affidavit  from  Richard  Cradduck 
and  John  Harlooe,  that  Day  was  "  well  -beloved  "!  Randolph's 
report  to  the  Council  of  Trade,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1699,  shows 
that  some  of  Day's  predecessors  were  much  of  like  kind  ;  and, 
the  Surveyor-General  observes :  "  These  governors  are  the 
aggressors  upon  H.M.  subjects,  who,  if  they  complain,  are  repre- 
sented to  be  the  opposers  of  H.M.  Government  " — a  misrepresenta- 
tion not  seldom  adopted  thereafter  by  other  governors. 

Sir  William  Beeston  was  himself  "  a  werry  harbitrary  gent." 
as  a  cabman  described  John  Forster  of  literary  fame.  On  his 
arrival,  Sir  William  for  some  time  refused  to  take  oath  of  the 
Office  of  Governor,  when  duly  tendered  to  him,  alleging  that  it 
was  swearing  to  something  that  he  did  not  know.  Of  his 
Excellency's  carriage  on  that  occasion,  Chief  Justice  Lloyd  wrote 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  in  England,  as  follows  : — 

'Tis  not  easy  to  imagine  how  great  a  Governor  thinks  himself  when  he  is 
gott  5000  miles  from  England.  This  has  already  wished  all  ye  Law  Books 
burnt,  and  in  most  things  shows  ye  dictates  of  his  own  reason  before  yt  of  ye 
Law.  In  short,  if  I  may  compare  him  with  ye  worst  Governors  that  ever  have 
been  here,  I  may  say  of  him  that  he  is  non  melior  sed  occultior.  There  are 
diverse  persons  in  this  country  from  whom  considerable  sums  have  been 
privately  exacted,  and  yet  they  dare  not  make  a  noise  about  ye  matter. 

Chief  Justice  Lloyd  stated  further,  that  the  Governor  "was 
extremely  nettled  "  at  papers  relating  to  his  refusal  to  take  the 
oath  having  been  sent  home,  and  was  "  furiously  angry  "  and 
spoke  to  the  Chief  Justice  in  menacing  language.  On  further 
conference  with  his  friends,  the  Governor  took  the  oath,  which, 
adds  the  Chief  Justice,  "  made  many  think  conscience  had  not  so 
great  a  share  in  the  first  refusal." 

The  Bahamas  were  governed  by  a  rascal  named  Nicholas 
Trott.  Arbitrary  in  his  acts,  he  proceeded  illegally  in  the  courts, 
and  was  guilty  of  extortion  in  the  case  of  a  Dutch  ship.  He 
aided  and  abetted  the  pirate  Every,  alias  Bridgeman.  His  suc- 
cessor in  the  Government,  Colonel  Webb,  left  New  Providence 
suddenly,  and  under  a  cloud,  with  a  good  deal  of  property,  which, 
Lord  Bellomont  suggested,  had  been  accumulated  by  adopting 
the  methods  of  "  his  predecessor,  Trott,  the  greatest  pirate-broker 
that  ever  was  in  America."  Nemesis,  however,  followed  Webb. 
The  vessel  carrying  him  and  his  ill-gotten  riches  was  seized  by 
the  seamen,  when  the  ex-governor  went  ashore  at  Newcastle  in 
Pennsylvania,  by  which  he  lost  £7,000  in  gold  and  £1,000  in 
goods — his  plunder  during  only  two  years  of  governing.  It  was 
soon  after  Trott  became  Governor  of  the  Bahamas,  that  the 
Lords  Proprietors  of  the  Colony  wrote  to  him,  on  the  12th  April 
1695,  approving  of  his  "  design  of  building  a  city  called  Nassau." 

F  2 
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This  name,  being  given  when  William  III.  was  King,  was  no 
doubt  chosen  in  honour  of  that  Sovereign. 

In  strong  contrast  to  those  above-mentioned,  were  Richard 
Coote,   Earl  of  Bellomont,   Governor  of  New  York   and  New 
England ;    and  Ralph  Grey,  afterwards   Lord  Grey  of  Werke, 
Governor  of  Barbados.     Both  these  pro-Consuls  vigorously  at- 
tempted   to  suppress  piracy  and  illegal   trade.      In   Barbados, 
Governor  Grey  was  loyally  supported  by  William  Sharp,  Com- 
missioner and  Collector  of  Customs  for  the  island,  notwithstand- 
ing the  openly  proclaimed  threat  of  some  of  the  merchants  to 
"  make  it  not  worth  any  man's  while  to  serve  the  King  here." 
They  further  declared  that,  "  if  any  of  the  Custom  House  Officers 
shall  for  the  future  presume  to  put  in  execution  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  the  Acts  of  Trade  and  Navigation,  it  shall  cost  them  a 
thousand  pounds   sterling,  but  that  they  will  either  get  them 
turned  out  at  home  or  ruin  them  here."     On   the  other  hand, 
Lord  Bellomont  could  not  trust  any  of  his  officials  to  enforce  the 
Navigation  Laws.     In  New  York,  piracy  and  illegal  trade  were 
"  the  beloved  twins  of  the  merchants."     Oyster  Bay,  on  Long 
Island,  now  the  place  of  residence  of  President  Roosevelt,  was,  in 
1699,  a  place  "where  great   quantities   of  goods   are  run."     A 
Customs  officer  detailed  for  duty  there  had  resigned,  in  fear  of 
his  life,  within  a  month  of  his  appointment.   Lord  Bellomont  could 
not  get  a  lieutenant  of  one  of  the  New  York  companies,  "  though 
a  brisk  man,  and  ready  to  starve  for  want  of  his  pay,"  to  accept 
the  appointment.     The  man  told  the  Governor  "  in  plain  terms, 
he  thought  it  too  hazardous  an  undertaking  for  him."     Is  this 
not  evidence  of  the  early  use  of  "  The  Big  Stick  "  at  Oyster  Bay? 

N.  DAENELL  DAVIS. 
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OXFORD    AND    THE   EMPIRE* 

BY  HUGH  E.  EGERTON 

(Beit  Professor  of  Colonial  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.) 

BEFOEE  entering  upon  my  subject,  I  may  be  allowed  a  word 
of  explanation.  In  referring  to  Oxford  and  the  Empire,  I  do 
not  intend  to  put  forward  any  claim  for  Oxford  to  be  held  the 
University  of  the  Empire  as  compared  with  other  Universities. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  must  always  stand  on  an  equal  footing ; 
and,  only  to  instance  one  other  case,  the  Medical  School  of 
Edinburgh  has,  I  believe,  answered  the  needs  of  students  from 
all  parts  of  the  Empire  so  successfully  as  to  make  its  supersession 
neither  possible  nor  desirable. 

At  the  same  time  the  prescient  munificence  of  Mr.  Bhodes 
has  given  Oxford  special  duties  from  an  imperial  standpoint. 
Two  questions,  therefore,  need  answering.  First,  what  is  the 
character  of  Modern  Oxford,  and  how  far  is  it  worthy  to  play  the 
imperial  role  intended  for  it  by  Mr.  Ehodes?  Next,  what  has 
been  and  is  going  to  be  the  influence  upon  Oxford  exercised  by 
the  Ehodes  Endowment  scheme?  It  is  needless  to  labour  the 
point  that  upon  the  answer  to  the  first  question  depend  conse- 
quences of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Empire  at  large. 
Oxford,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  great  man,  has  opened  her  gates 
wide.  She  has  perforce  to  undergo  the  fierce  light  of  a  publicity 
which  is  now  as  wide  as  the  globe.  If  it  should  prove  and  be 
recognised  that  she  is  herself  unworthy  of  her  great  opportunities, 
that  pilgrims  to  her  shrine  are  seeking  the  living  among  the  dead, 
the  shame  and  the  disgrace  attaching  will  not  be  limited  to  Oxford 
alone.  '  Moreover,  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  that  the  signs  of  the 
times  are  not  all  favourable.  Again,  we  are  hearing  demands  for 
yet  another  Eoyal  Commission,  to  inquire  into  the  misuse  of 
Oxford's  past  opportunities ;  and  though,  as  yet,  the  demand  has 
not  received  authoritative  backing,  the  ways  of  politicians  are  not 
to  be  counted  on,  and  at  any  moment  the  cry  for  a  reformed 

*  This  article  was  originally  read  as  a  paper  before  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute, 
and  is  reproduced  here  by  kind  permission  of  the  Council  of  that  body.  It  has  been 
specially  revised  by  the  author  for  the  readers  of  The  Empire  Review. 
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Oxford  might  become  popular,  and  therefore  not  to  be  resisted  by 
politicians  waiting  on  the  popular  vote.  This  is  not  the  place 
nor  the  occasion  to  enter  into  any  polemical  discussion,  and  the 
present  moment,  when  the  Chancellor  is  about  to  bring  forward  a 
scheme  of  reform  (of  which  we  know  nothing  save  that  it  includes 
women  graduates),  is  singularly  inopportune  for  such  discussion  ; 
but  some  aspects  of  the  problems  relating  to  modern  Oxford  must 
be  faced  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper.  In  the  first  place,  let  no 
one  suppose  the  Oxford  of  to-day  to  be,  so  far  as  University 
questions  are  concerned,  serenely  self-satisfied.  On  the  contrary 
the  prevailing  tone  is  one  of  hesitation  and  expectancy,  and,  if 
reforms  take  time  to  bring  about,  it  is  not  so  much  because  the 
forces  of  conservatism  are  strong,  as  because  reformers  are 
generally  exclusively  occupied  with  their  own  particular  nostrum, 
and  would  prefer  that  things  should  remain  as  they  are  rather  than 
that  nostrum  should  be  relegated  to  a  secondary  place. 

Nor  should  exaggerated  views  be  held  of  the  need  for  reform. 
Roughly,  the  main  contest  lies  between  those  who  regard  Oxford 
as  almost  exclusively  a  place  for  the  education  of  young  men  and 
those  who  desire  to  make  it  more  and  more  a  home  for  the 
advancement  of  research.  Closely  connected  with  this  division 
lies  the  issue  between  those  who  care  much  for  the  colleges  and 
little  for  the  University ;  and  those  to  whom  the  colleges  seem 
tiresome  excrescences  and  the  University  of  all  importance. 
While  not  desiring  that  Oxford  should  lag  behind  in  the  torch 
race  of  extending  human  knowledge,  some  would  say  that  the 
training  of  capable  citizens  came  first  and  foremost  in  her 
programme,  and  that  the  advantages  of  the  college  system  were 
of  greater  importance  even  than  that  Oxford  should  offer  better 
facilities  for  original  research,  though  in  reality  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  two  ideals  need  clash  with  each  other.  In  fact  the 
majority  of  moderate  reformers  recognise  the  need  of  further 
provisions  for  both  ideals,  of  teaching  and  of  research,  nor  need 
we  fear  that  the  scales  will  be  unduly  weighed  down  in  either 
direction.  Again,  some  of  the  criticisms  on  Oxford  which  have 
been  recently  made  would  probably  not  greatly  impress  my 
readers.  Thus  the  burden  of  the  very  able  letters  to  the  Times, 
"Oxford  and  the  Nation,"  by  some  Oxford  tutors  was  that  the 
University  had  betrayed  its  trust  because  it  had  become  the 
University  not  of  the  poor  and  of  the  labouring  classes,  but  of  the 
rich  and  the  leisured.  Different  ages  and  circumstances  require 
such  different  treatment,  and  it  is  so  inexpedient  to  allow  the 
dead  hand  to  cast  its  grip  over  the  future  that  the  question  of  the 
intentions  of  the  founder  becomes  of  secondary  importance.  The 
sole  question  for  us  is — What  are  the  present  consequences  ? 
And  here,  so  long  as  there  is  a  clear  recognition  of  the  principle 
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la  carrie re  ouverte  aux  talents,  and  so  long  as  a  system  of  scholar- 
ships affords  a  graduated  ladder  by  which  the  more  brilliant  pupils 
from  the  elementary  schools  may  finally  reach  the  University,  we 
may  with  a  clear  conscience  defend  the  present  system.  The 
dangers  from  an  educated  proletariat,  that  cannot  find  remunera- 
tive work  in  the  professions,  but  has  been  rendered  unfit  for 
manual  labour  by  a  University  training,  might  well  become 
considerable.  We  may  recognise  the  excellence  and  the  beauty 
of  the  old  Scottish  system,  which  has  been  reproduced  under 
similar  conditions  elsewhere,  under  which  men  combined  manual 
labour  during  a  portion  of  the  year  with  intellectual  development 
during  the  other.  But  such  a  system  must  be  the  product  of 
genuine  demand  from  below,  and  could  not  be  instituted  from 
above  to  suit  the  democratic  views  of  reformers,  who  are  half 
antiquaries  and  half  visionaries. 

There  are,  however,  other  counts  in  the  tutor's  indictment 
which  do  not  leave  our  withers  unwrung.  Few  who  know  any- 
thing of  the  modern  Oxford  passman  but  will  admit  that  his 
position  is  hardly  one  with  which  an  august  University  has 
reason  to  be  satisfied.  The  statement  is  made  that  "  business 
men  commonly  complain  that  they  cannot  afford  to  offer  posts  to 
Oxford  graduates.  They  find  them  unused  to  regular  hours  of 
work,  untrained  in  any  scientific  labour,  listless  and  uninterested 
during  office  hours,  and  only  fully  alive  in  the  world  of  athletics, 
for  the  pursuit  of  which  they  claim  many  exemptions  as  a  natural 
right."  If  there  is  any  truth  in  this  picture,  the  evil  is  one  which 
urgently  requires  remedy.  The  passman  is  naturally  not  a 
favourite  of  the  University  reformer.  Some  would  openly  abolish 
him.  Others  more  artful  would  squeeze  him  out  of  existence  by 
confronting  him  with  examinations  which  he  was  unable  to 
surmount.  The  better,  though  more  difficult,  course  would 
perhaps  be  to  recognise  the  passman  as  inevitable,  but  to  subject 
him  to  somewhat  stricter  discipline.  Might  not  the  passman  pay 
for  his  exemption  from  the  strain  of  reading  for  honours  by  some 
slight  surrender  of  his  present  practical  independence  ?  Instead 
of  the  College  lecture,  when  facts  are  pumped  into  the  passive 
recipient,  might  there  not  be  substituted  classes  in  which  the 
undergraduate  himself  was  the  active  party?  Moreover,  the 
system  of  work  for  passmen  might  probably  be  improved.  The 
honourman  and  the  passman  should  up  to  a  certain  point  advance 
side  by  side.  They  should  attend  common  lectures  on  the  broad 
elemental  principles  of  the  subject  in  question.  Thus  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  England  and  of  the  Empire  should 
surely  be  given  to  passmen,  while  more  detailed  knowledge  of 
special  periods  and  of  the  arcana  of  constitutional  history  was 
reserved  for  those  who  sought  honours. 
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Taking  into  consideration  the  curiously  irresponsible  character 
of  the  average  English  undergraduate,  it  might  be  contended  that 
the  boy  who  conies  fresh  from  the  discipline  of  a  public  school 
should,  unless  he  could  show  good  reason  to  the  contrary,  acquire 
his  full  emancipation  by  degrees.  Third-year  men  might  stand 
in  a  more  direct  fiduciary  relation  to  the  discipline  of  the  College 
than  is  customary  at  present.  By  means  such  as  these  something 
might  perhaps  be  done  to  strengthen  the  weakest  link  in  the 
chain  of  Oxford  education,  and  to  make  the  unintellectual  pass- 
man fitter  to  face  the  actualities  of  what  is  becoming  daily  more 
and  more  a  strenuous  life. 

I  have  only  space  to  glance  at  a  few  facts  regarding  the  Oxford 
of  to-day.  I  have  touched  upon  one  weak  spot.  I  have  now  to 
note  a  second :  the  general  absence  of  systematic  post-graduate 
work.  Undoubtedly,  while  Oxford  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  this 
respect  compared  with  the  German  and  with  some  of  the 
American  Universities,  she  is  deprived  of  a  source  of  strength. 
It  is,  I  understand,  an  unwelcome  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  Kb  odes  foundation,  the  more  advanced  students  from 
the  American  Universities  prefer  to  go  to  German  Universities 
rather  than  to  Oxford.  And  why?  Because  they  find  in  Ger- 
many better  facilities  for  post-graduate  work.  It  has,  I  believe, 
been  suggested  by  a  high  authority  that  the  Ehodes  scholarships 
should  be  more  closely  connected  with  the  carrying  on  of  research 
work ;  but  at  present  Oxford  is  not  fully  equipped  to  meet  such  a 
demand.  The  need  for  reform  in  this  direction  is  generally 
admitted,  and  the  Eegius  Professor  of  Modern  History,  Mr.  C. 
H.  Firth,  has  been  especially  active  in  this  matter.  As  is 
generally  the  case  in  this  workaday  world,  the  question  is 
largely  one  of  money.  It  may  seem  presumptuous  for  one  who 
has  hardly  a  three  years'  knowledge  of  Oxford  under  present 
conditions  to  offer  any  suggestions ;  but  were  it  made  obligatory 
for  the  honour  course  to  be  taken  in  three  years,  except  where 
honours  in  a  second  subject  were  aimed  at,  and  were  entrance 
scholarships  also  limited  to  three  years,  except  in  the  above  cases, 
the  funds  available  being  allocated  to  the  encouragement  of  post- 
graduate work  during  a  further  period  of  one  or  two  years,  a 
great  stimulus  might  be  given  to  such  work.  There  seems  a 
general  consensus  of  opinion  that,  while  much  may  be  said  for 
the  examination  system  as  a  test  not  so  much  of  knowledge  as 
of  general  ability,  staying  powers,  and  nerve,  the  period  over 
which  the  examination  system  holds  sway  is  too  long,  and  the 
amount  of  knowledge  expected  too  great ;  and  a  change  which 
should  at  once  narrow  the  field  of  examination  and  at  the  same 
time  open  new  vistas  beyond  would  surely  commend  itself  to 
many. 
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I  have  said  something  of  the  weak  points  of  modern  Oxford  ; 
but  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  these  in  any  way  balance  its 
merits.  We  have  in  Oxford  a  microcosm  of  the  England  of 
to-day,  of  which  we  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed.  First  and 
foremost  we  have  in  the  beauty  of  our  buildings  a  living  record 
of  the  wisdom  and  the  gracious  piety  of  past  ages,  which  leaves  its 
impress  on  the  mind  of  the  most  careless  and  irreverent  visitor. 
We  have  in  our  college  life  a  system  which  the  Americans  are 
seeking  laboriously  to  engraft  upon  an  alien  stock.  We  have 
in  our  college  tutors  (and  coming  as  an  outsider  who  has  never 
done  a  day's  tutorial  work,  I  can  speak  with  impartiality)  a 
body  of  men  who,  for  general  ability,  for  keenness  in  their  work 
and  desire  to  combine  the  advancement  of  learning  with  the 
exercise  of  their  routine  duties,  could  hardly  find  their  equals, 
and  assuredly  not  their  superiors,  in  any  other  seat  of  learning. 
(Many  of  our  most  useful  men  in  public  life  are  what  they  are 
because  of  their  Oxford  tutors.)  We  have  in  our  undergraduates 
a  body  of  young  men  with  the  typical  characteristics  of  English- 
men ;  their  good  nature,  their  reserve  and  consequently  enigmatic 
appearance  before  strangers,  their  love  of  the  open  air  and  of 
sport,  the  carelessness  and  insouciance,  which  keeps  the  English 
in  a  scientific  age  a  nation  of  amateurs,  the  underlying  grit  which 
renders  it  probable  that  in  spite  of  his  failings  the  Englishman 
in  the  long  run  will  prove  not  to  have  been  left  behind.  What- 
ever are  the  characteristics  of  the  race,  these  you  may  study  at 
your  leisure  in  the  Oxford  undergraduate. 

Such  then  being  modern  Oxford,  a  field  for  the  brain  and 
the  hand  of  the  cautious  reformer,  but  not  assuredly  for  the 
temper  and  the  dynamite  of  the  revolutionist,  what  effect  is 
going  to  be  wrought  upon  it  by  the  presence  in  its  midst  of  the 
Khodes  scholars  ?  Most  observers  are  agreed  that  the  influence 
has  been  already  considerable,  and  remember  that  the  system  is 
only  in  its  beginnings.  Its  value  to  the  Empire  will  greatly 
depend  upon  the  after  career  of  the  present  Rhodes  scholars. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  before  many  years  are  over  there 
will  be  some  two  thousand  men  about  the  world  who  at  the  most 
impressionable  period  of  their  lives  will  have  come  under  the 
spell  of  Oxford.  It  is  surely  not  a  rash  assumption  that  the 
whole  point  of  view  of  these  men  regarding  many  questions 
will  thereby  be  greatly  modified.  Thus  the  consequences  of 
the  Ehodes  foundation  will  not  only  affect  Oxford  and  the 
American  and  Colonial  Universities,  but  will  very  materially 
affect  the  Empire  at  large.  The  effect  upon  Oxford  of  the  presence 
of  the  Rhodes  scholars  has  already  been  to  promote  new  studies, 
to  encourage  post-graduate  work  in  the  form  of  dissertations,  etc., 
and  generally  to  make  easier  the  road  of  reform.  But  it  is  not 
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merely  on  the  studies  of  Oxford  that  the  Khodes  foundation  will 
leave  its  mark. 

I  have  already  said  something  concerning  the  standing  puzzle 
of  the  passman,  and  the  curious  irresponsibility  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  average  undergraduate.  Last  year,  of  over 
one  hundred  and  sixty  Rhodes  scholars  in  residence,  only  one  was 
reading  for  a  past  degree ;  and,  whilst  the  Englishman  too  often 
drifts  aimlessly  along,  uncertain  till  the  end  of  his  university 
career  as  to  what  is  to  be  his  course  in  life,  the  Ehodes  scholar, 
I  believe,  nearly  always  comes  to  Oxford  with  a  definite  scheme 
mapped  out  regarding  his  future  life.  The  Ehodes  scholar  is, 
as  a  rule,  older  in  years  and  in  many  ways  more  a  man  of  the 
world  than  his  British  contemporary  at  Oxford ;  yet  he  can  also 
learn  much  from  the  Englishman  which  is  of  real  value  to  him. 
Whoever  has  had  the  privilege  of  attending  one  of  the  annual 
dinners  which  are  given  to  the  scholars  by  the  Ehodes  Trustees, 
must  have  been  struck  by  the  manner  in  which  Americans  and 
Colonials  alike  bear  witness  to  their  sense  of  obligation  for  what 
they  have  learnt  at  Oxford.  The  Englishman  requires  to  be 
known  pretty  intimately  before  his  good  points  come  out ;  but 
happily,  in  spite  of  differences  of  age,  of  prejudices  and  of  manners, 
college  life  does  produce  an  intimacy  between  the  men  of  the 
allied  peoples,  which  in  many  cases  will  doubtless  survive  the 
close  of  life  at  Oxford.  As  Dr.  Parkin  has  pointed  out,  if  an 
Englishman  should  wish  to  settle  in  Canada,  how  helpful  may 
it  prove  to  him  to  have  already  made  Canadian  friends. 

I  have  referred  to  the  benefits  which  Oxford  will  receive  educa- 
tionally from  the  Ehodes  foundation,  but  the  benefit  will  not  be 
all  on  one  side.  The  schools  and  universities  from  which  the 
Ehodes  scholars  come  will  also  feel  the  influence  of  the  new 
movement.  If  Oxford  has  been  rather  behindhand  in  promoting 
post-graduate  work,  I  understand  that  other  seats  of  learning 
have  shown  a  perhaps  too  eager  haste  to  hurry  on  to  it  before 
the  necessary  foundations  of  knowledge  had  been  securely  laid. 
I  have  been  told  on  high  authority  that  the  necessity  to  fulfil 
the  requirements  of  Oxford  will  make  for  greater  accuracy  and 
definiteness  of  knowledge  throughout  the  English-speaking  world. 
Whether  or  not  a  particular  study  is  worth  pursuing  may  be  a 
matter  for  controversy;  but  that,  if  it  is  pursued,  a  slovenly 
slipshod  knowledge  is  worse  than  ignorance  is  a  truth,  which, 
I  am  told,  has  in  the  stress  of  competing  studies  been  sometimes 
forgotten.  Especially  in  the  matter  of  Latin  and  Greek  the 
needs  of  the  future  Ehodes  scholars  may  help  to  maintain  a 
standard,  which  in  the  past  has  been  perhaps  sacrificed. 

Yet  such  things  as  the  educational  improvement  of  Oxford 
or  other  seats  of  learning  will  of  necessity  seem  to  many 
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of  secondary  interest  compared  with  the  main  question — What 
effect  will  the  coming  of  the  Ehodes  scholars  have  upon  (what 
we  must  now  call)  the  international  relations  of  the  various 
portions  of  the  Empire  ?  In  this  connection  I  would  recall  to 
your  minds  some  words  of  the  eminent  Victorian  statesman  and 
judge,  Chief  Justice  Higinbotham.  Higinbotham  was,  you  know, 
a  strong  Kadical,  with  a  violent  animus  against  the  Colonial 
Office,  but  he  was  none  the  less  a  true  Imperialist.  In  1893  he 
admitted  that,  if  there  was  no  very  active  feeling  in  favour  of 
separation  in  Australia,  there  was  no  very  strong  sentiment 
amongst  the  younger  generation  in  favour  of  keeping  the  British 
connection.  This  he  attributed  to  the  ignorance  of  England 
amongst  the  young  Colonials,  who,  he  thought,  would  look  at 
matters  differently  if  they  could  all  have  the  advantage  of  a  trip 
to  the  Old  Country. 

The  Khodes  foundation  does  not  of  course  secure  that  such 
visits  should  be  general,  but  we  must  remember  that  the  visitors 
sent  are  in  their  way  picked  men  ;  and  we  may  hope  that  some 
of  them,  at  least,  will  become  the  makers  of  public  opinion  in 
their  own  countries.  A  man  educated  at  Oxford,  who  has  come 
under  the  spell  of  its  perennial  beauty,  who  has  made  intimate 
friendships  with  E  nglishrnen,  and  for  two  or  three  years  has  recog- 
nised Oxford  as  his  second  home,  may  in  the  future  come  to  criticise 
British  policy  ;  but  as  an  opponent,  his  point  of  view  will  be 
wholly  different  from  that  of  the  mere  outsider.  On  the  steamer 
on  which  I  returned  from  Canada  this  summer  there  was  a  little 
Canadian  boy  consumed  with  a  holy  horror  and  contempt  for 
England  and  Englishmen.  After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  reach 
Liverpool  on  the  Friday  night  we  were  too  late  for  the  customs 
people  and  had  to  anchor  outside  the  harbour.  The  boy  took  it 
into  his  head  that  this  action  was  owing  to  the  pusillanimity  of 
Englishmen  and  that  it  could  not  have  happened  outside  a 
Canadian  port.  My  friend  was,  I  think,  going  to  an  English 
private  school,  and  we  may  be  quite  at  our  ease  with  regard  to 
his  future  state  of  mind  on  imperial  questions.  But  supposing 
that  he  had  never  stirred  out  of  Canada,  and  supposing  such  a  boy 
is  representative  of  hundreds  and  thousands  more,  do  you  think 
that  even  an  imperial  penny  post  and  cheap  English  magazines 
are  going  to  break  down  that  wall  of  prejudice  ?  No,  the  fresh 
air  of  personal  contact  can  alone  clear  the  cobwebs  of  misunder- 
standings and  prejudice  which  germinate  in  the  stuffy  chambers 
of  isolation  and  ignorance.  If  an  imperial  conference,  at  four  or 
five  years'  interval,  does  good  by  promoting  personal  contact  and 
intercourse  between  statesmen,  whose  political  creeds  have 
become  firmly  crystallised,  and  who,  perforce,  have  one  eye 
directed  upon  the  political  gallery  at  home,  what  will  be  the 
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effect  of  such  intercourse  when  niind  goes  out  to  mind  in  the 
free  give  and  take  of  college  intimacy  ?  In  whatever  directions 
Mr.  l\hodes  may  have  shown  himself  a  cynic,  on  the  subject  of 
Oxford,  at  least,  he  had  the  faith  and  trust  of  a  little  child  ;  but 
in  the  twentieth  century  it  is  still  true  that  faith  can  remove 
mountains  ;  while,  just  because  much  is  demanded  of  her,  Oxford 
may  be  able  to  rise  to  the  heights  of  the  future  opened  out,  and 
to  become  the  nursing  mother  of  the  elect  of  the  kindred  peoples. 
I  have  mentioned  some  questions  regarding  Oxford  education, 
and  I  have  considered  a  few  of  the  consequences  that  may  follow 
the  Khodes  foundation ;  it  remains  to  say  a  few  words  respecting 
my  own  particular  work  at  Oxford.  Towards  the  close  of  1905 
the  late  Mr.  Alfred  Beit  endowed  a  professorship  and  lecture- 
ship in  colonial  history.  He  also  provided  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  books  and  for  an  annual  prize  for  an  essay  on  some  subject 
connected  with  colonial  history.  The  task  of  one  who  inaugurates 
a  new  subject  of  study  at  a  place  like  Oxford,  where  the  curri- 
culum is  already  loaded  to  the  full,  is  one  of  difficulty,  and  I  am 
deeply  conscious  of  defects  in  myself  that  make  the  task  yet 
more  difficult ;  at  the  same  time  some  advance  has  been  made  in 
a  direction  we  all  here  desire  to  travel.  It  is  something  that  the 
University  should  have  solemnly  recognised  among  its  subjects  of 
study  a  side  of  English  history  which  has  been  too  much  neglected 
by  English  historians.  It  is  something  that  lectures  on  colonial 
history  are  being  delivered,  the  attendance  at  which,  though  not 
large,  proves  that  they  are  meeting  a  felt  want,  and,  it  should  be 
noted,  this  attendance  is  mainly  of  Englishmen,  not  of  Colonials, 
coming  to  hear  what  may  be  familiar.  It  is  something  that, 
amongst  the  ten  special  subjects,  from  which  the  student  in  the 
history  school  selects  one  for  study  from  original  authorities,  is 
now  included  the  evolution  of  Canadian  self-government,  a  study 
almost  indispensable  for  whoever  would  understand  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Empire.  In  the  Canadian  archives  at  Ottawa  there 
is  a  vast  amount  of  documentary  matter  awaiting  sifting  and 
treatment.  One  late  Ehodes  scholar  is  now  devoting  himself  to 
this  most  useful  work.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  Ehodes 
scholars  in  their  personal  capacity  as  missioners  of  the  Pan- 
Britannic  idea ;  perhaps  they  may  play  their  part  in  founding  a 
school  of  Imperial  history  which  shall  arise  above  the  prejudices 
and  passions  of  particular  localities. 

Oxford,  we  may  be  sure,  has  before  her  many  and  many 
generations  of  vigorous  life.  Her  position  as  an  omphalus  of 
the  Empire  has  been  secured  to  her ;  and  it  only  remains  to 
make  wise  use  of  the  goodly  heritage  intrusted  to  her  hands. 

HUGH  E.  EGEBTON. 
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INDIAN  AND   COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

BUSINESS  in  the  Stock  Exchange  has  been  on  a  rather  dis- 
appointing scale  during  the  first  month  of  the  new  year  in  view 
of  the  high  hopes  that  had  been  entertained  of  a  revival  in  activity 
when  the  year  had  turned.  Various  causes  can  be  adduced  to 
account  for  the  failure  of  business  to  improve.  For  one  thing, 
the  Balkan  affair,  although  it  is  the  subject  of  less  anxiety,  is 
still  unsettled.  Then  the  rise  in  the  Bank  rate  may  have  caused 
some  hesitation,  although  money  is  still  cheap  and  plentiful.  But 
perhaps  the  most  potent  cause  of  dulness  as  far  as  the  market  in 
gilt-edged  securities  is  concerned  has  been  the  rush  of  competitive 
new  issues.  Colonial  borrowers  have  taken  an  active  part  in  this 
rush  and  many  opportunities  have  been  afforded  for  the  astute 
investor  to  pick  up  cheap  securities  of  the  highest  class. 

These  new  capital  issues  by  oversea  borrowers  will  in  due 
course  react  favourably  on  commercial  markets  at  home,  as 
Mr.  E.  H.  Holden,  M. P.,  remarked  in  the  course  of  his  excellent 
review  of  the  financial  and  commercial  outlook  at  the  meeting  of 
the  London  City  and  Midland  Bank.  He  said  that  improved 
trade  and  improved  bankers'  profits  might  be  expected  to  arise 
ere  long  owing  to  the  demand  for  the  commodities  in  respect  of 
which  the  loans  were  being  issued.  The  London  City  and 
Midland  Bank,  by  the  way,  is  in  an  excellent  position  to  gauge 
the  financial  conditions  at  home  and  abroad,  for  through  its 

INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Hedeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

£ 

8J%  Stock  (t)       . 

70,652,540 

1931 

98* 

3£ 

Quarterly. 

3%       >.     M       ... 

66,724,530 

1948 

85i 

3i 

2£%      „      Inscribed  (t) 

11,892,207 

1926 

72 

3/* 

»J 

3£%  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 
3%      „            „      1896-7 

•• 

(a) 
1916 

94£ 
80£ 

i-teHW 
CO  CO 

30  June—  31  Dec. 
30  June—  4)0  Dec. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated. — ED, 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3%     . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 

£ 
1,500,000 
3,000,000 
400,000 

3 

? 

100 
100 
100 

81 
148 
78 

s 

5& 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+  Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2A%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3J%  +  j 

3,000,000 
2,000,000 

800,000 

5$ 
4§ 

7 

100 
100 

100 

102 
107 

145 

$ 

AA 
m 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  £  \ 

2,  029,  493  J 

*A 

100 

103 

*H 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (/)  . 
Do.  4£%  perpet.  deb.  stock  («)... 
Do.  new  3%  deb.  red.  (t)  
Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  fa  surp.  profits  1925  U) 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &|  surp.  profits  (t) 
Nizam's  State  Kail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock 
Do.  3£%  red.  mort.  debs.      .     .     . 
Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  . 
South  Behar,  Limited    .... 
South  Indian  4£%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd 
Do  capital  stock'  

4,520,506$ 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 
2,701,450 
2,575,000 
2,250,000 
2,000,000 
1,074,700 
400,000 
379,580 
425,000 
1,000,000 

51 
4J 

3 

4 

f 

5 

p 

5 

? 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

119 
122 
82a 
109 
99 
100 
110 
87 
141 
105 
121 
101 

Mr 

9 

3g 

*& 

4 
** 

*1S 

4£ 

Sii 

5H 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do  3ffl  deb  stock  red  

1,000,000 
500,000 

6 

3i 

100 
100 

127 
89 

$ 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L. 
Do  5^  debenture  stock  ..... 

800,000 
550  000 

5 
5 

100 
100 

95o; 
103# 

4 

413 

BANKS. 

Chartered  Bank   of  India,  Australia,  j 
and  China         .     •     / 

Number  of 
Shares. 

60,000 

13 

20 

57$ 

^le 
** 

48,000 

12 

12* 

38* 

8* 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


(»)  Ex  dividend. 


important  foreign  exchange  department  its  activities  are  practic- 
ally world- wide. 

Canada  has  been  well  represented  among  the  month's  new 
issues.  There  has  been  an  issue  of  six  millions  sterling  by  the 
Dominion  itself.  This  took  the  form  of  3f  per  cent.  Bonds 
redeemable  ten  years  hence  at  par  or  at  the  option  of  the 
Government,  within  the  preceding  five  years.  The  bonds  carry 
the  useful  option  up  to  November  30,  1913,  of  conversion  into 
3  per  cent.  Inscribed  Stock  on  the  basis  of  £110  of  that  stock 
for  each  £100  Bond. 

Then  there  have  been  issues  by  the  City  of  Montreal  and  the 
Province  of  Alberta.  The  former  was  in  4  per  cent,  stock  offered 
at  103,  while  the  latter  was  also  in  4  per  cents,  but  they  were 
offered  at  99J,  Alberta  being  quite  a  new  borrower.  The  proceeds 
of  the  issue  are  required  principally  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for 
the  purchase  of  the  interests  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  in 
the  province. 

Considerable  attention  is  being  given  both  in  Canada  and  in 
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financial  circles  here  to  the  forthcoming  new  issue  of  capital  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway.  A  section  of  the  Press  in  Canada 
is  demanding  that  the  company  shall  not  issue  the  stock  to  the 
existing  shareholders  at  par  as  hitherto,  contending  that  this 
constitutes  a  watering  of  the  capital  that  is  inadvisable  from  the 
public  point  of  view.  On  the  other  hand,  the  large  body  of  share- 
holders is  in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  the  old  method,  as  it 
constitutes  a  handsome  bonus  to  supplement  the  regular  dividend 
payments.  Whichever  plan  is  eventually  adopted  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  issue  will  be  eagerly  taken,  considering  the  ample 
profit  margin  there  is  for  the  maintenance  of  dividends. 

After  the  expected  but  none  the  less  unsatisfactory  reduction 

CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 


Present 
Amount. 


When  Re- 
deemable. 


i     Price. 


Yield.    I    Interest  Payable. 


4%  Inter  ^  j  Guaranteed 
colonial/)   by  Great 

1,500,000 

1910 

102 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%    „        )    Britain. 

1,700,000 

1913 

105 

2| 

4%  Keduced  Bonds     .   |     1,984,5211        ,01n 
4%       „     Regd.  Stock       4,  458,  615  Ji 

(  1004 

I  100A 

=  } 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3-|%  1884  Kegd.  Stock       4,788,700     1909-34 

99 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

4%  1885  Ins.  Stock     .        3,545,100 
3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t)     11,009,214 

1910-35* 
1938 

101 
98j 

8& 

ll  Jan.—  1  July. 

2i%       „              „     (t)  !     2,000,000 

1947 

81 

8& 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

* 

J 

3  %  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

84J 

*H 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5%  Debentures      .     . 
5%  Sterling  Bonds      . 

346,700 
308  000 

1910 
1923 

101 
106 

4| 

ll  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%        „       Debs.       . 

205,000 

1928 

101 

m 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock     .... 

164,000 

1949 

82 

B« 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed  .      .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

86 

3*1 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4% 

482,800 

1934 

100 

4& 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Montreal      3%      Deb.  I 
Stock       .     .      .      ./ 

1,440,000 

permanent 

81 

m 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  Cons.     „         .   j     1,821,917 

1932 

105 

SH 

Quebec  4%  Debs.  .      . 
Do.  3£%  Con.  Stock   . 

385,000 
515,095 

1923 
drawings 

10J 

92 

4 
Sf 

j-1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5%  Con.  Debs. 

136,700 

1919-20* 

108 

Do.  4%  Stg.  Bonds     . 

300,910 

1922-28* 

100 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  3J%  Bonds      .     . 

1,169,844 

1929 

91 

*i 

Vancouver  4%  Bonds 

121,200 

1931 

101 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4%  40-year  Bonds 

117,200 

1932 

101 

4 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5%  Debs.    . 

138,000 

1914 

102 

*tt 

30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 

Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

BAILWAYS. 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

1,460,160 

7 

$100 

180| 

3r£ 

Do.  4%  Preference    .     . 

£9,661,032 

4 

Stock 

104* 

311 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

lor.t 

3} 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£22,548,323 

4 

105 

3| 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,985 

nil. 

18| 

nil. 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  . 

£3,420,000 

5 

100 

5 

Do.  5%  2nd 

£2,530,000 

5 

86 

53-4 

Do.  4%  3rd 

£7,168,055 

3 

44J 

Cf 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed 
Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£9,129,315 
£4,270,375 

4 
5 

89 
126 

1 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£15,135,981 

4 

101£ 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

250 

4 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

7 

50 

74 

411 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

8 

$50 

£18£ 

^i9ff 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

39s.  per  sh. 

1 

27 

73 

Hudson's  Bay 

100,000 

60s.  per  sh. 

10* 

76 

3i5 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

50,000 

8 

5 

5f 

°1  6 

25,000 

8 

3 

3 

8 

British  Columbia  Electric\Def. 
"•  i-  Bail  way  .     .     .     .     .  jPref. 

£500,000 
£300,000 

8 
6 

Stock 
Stock 

136£ 

fill 
5J» 

"11 

£1  capital  repaid  1904. 


(x)  Ex  dividend. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3£%  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8f 

92 

3| 

3%  Sterling        ,, 

325,000 

1947 

79 

JA 

4%  Inscribed  Stock 

320,000 

1913-38* 

101 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4% 
4%  Cons.  Ins.    „ 

472,594 
200,000 

1935 
1936 

108 
103 

sit 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
f  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 

of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  interim  dividend  owing  to  the, 
depression  in  the  Dominion,  it  is  encouraging  to  learn  that  the 
land  sales  of  the  Company  for  the  past  quarter  show  considerable 
improvement  on  those  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
preceding  year.  For  the  three  months  the  sales  of  farm  lands 
amounted  to  7,000  acres  for  £15,700  against  2,300  acres  for  £6,000, 
while  the  sales  of  town  lots  realised  £800  against  £900.  For  the 
nine  months  of  the  financial  year  this  makes  a  total  sale  of  17,100 
acres  of  farm  lands  for  £39,200  against  20,000  acres  for  £52,300 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1907,  while  the  town  lots 
realised  £3,700  against  £9,700.  The  actual  receipts  during  the 
nine  months  amounted  to  £164,300  against  £175,700, 
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The  condition  of  the  Australian  railways  is  eminently  satis- 
factory. For  the  last  three  years  they  have  shown  a  surplus  on 
working,  a  fact  that  supplies  a  text  for  comparison  with  the 
repeated  deficiencies  of  former  years,  and  goes  far  to  prove  that 
management  by  the  Commonwealth  is  a  more  economic  pro- 
ceeding than  management  by  the  States.  The  gross  earnings  for 
1907-8  show  a  substantial  increase  on  the  earnings  of  the 
preceding  year,  but  a  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  increase  on 
1905-6  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  reduction  in  rates  and 
fares  made  by  Victoria,  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales. 
These  reductions  have  been  of  great  assistance  to  the  country 
producers,  and  what  the  federal  revenue  has  lost  in  reduced  rail- 


AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock   t) 

9,686,300 

1933 

109 

3& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3$%      „              „      t) 
3%        „              „      t) 

16,500,000 
12,500,000 

1924 
1935 

100 
87$ 

3$ 
3J 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4%  Inscribed,  1882-3  . 
4%           „         1885     . 

3,735,900 
5,970,000 

1908-13* 
1920 

102$ 
103 

3f 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

3$%        „          1889  (0 

4%           ,,               .     . 

5,000,000 
2,107,000 

1921-6* 
1911-26* 

99$ 
101 

3$ 
3i75 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%          „         (t)  .     . 

5,212,031 

1929-491 

87$ 

SA 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Bonds   .... 

10,267,400 

1913-15* 

101$ 

3T9ff 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t 

3$%        „             „     (t 
3%          „             „     (t 

7,939,000 
8,616.1)34 
4,27^13 

1924 
1921-30t 

1922-47f 

105 
99 

85$ 

3& 
3& 

m 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Bonds   .... 

3,646,600 

1909-16* 

102 



1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%      „        .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

1,365,300 
6,257,400 

1916 
1916-7-36* 

102 
102* 

311 

3| 

jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

3J%        „            „        0 

2,517,800 

1939 

99 

3$ 

3%         „            „        fl 

839,500 

1916-26$ 

90 

3& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%         „            „        0 

2,760,100 

1916  £  or 

84 

8& 

after. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Inscribed    .     .     . 

1,876,000 

1911-31* 

102 

3| 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

3J%      „           («   .     . 

3%        „           (t)  .     . 

3,780,000 
3,750,000 

1920-351 
1915-35J 

97$ 
87$ 

3f 

3r7B 

}l  May—  1  Nov. 

3%        „           (4   •     • 

2,500,000 

1927J 

89$ 

sg 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

8J%  Inscbd.  Stock    (t) 

3,856,500 

1920-40* 

97$ 

3| 

4% 

1,000,000 

1920-40* 

104 

3* 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%     (t} 

450,000 

1920-40f 

87           3H 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier.  J  No  allowance  for  redemption.  (t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investment 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

102 

B| 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb. 
Do.  4%  Bds.     .     .     . 

850,000 
1,250,000 

1915-22* 
1918-21* 

100 
100 

4 
4 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

Melbourne         Trams) 
Trust  4£%  Debs.     .  / 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

102 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4£%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

101 

H 

) 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

640,000 

1912-13 

101 

3l 

[l  Jan,—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

101 

35 

1 

1 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

•h 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  .     .     . 

12,000 

6 

5 

4J 

6f 

Do.  4i%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 

£130,900 

±\ 

100 

98 

& 

Mid.  of  W.  Aust.  4%  Debs.,  Guartd.    . 

360,000 

4 

100 

101 

sti 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

40,000 

14 

40 

109 

5| 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 

100,000 

10 

20 

43£ 

4  f» 
*Tff 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    . 

60,000 

14 

25 

62| 

«& 

Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    . 
Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 

£600,000 
80,000 

4 
12* 

100 
5 

98| 
7 

* 

Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .... 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     

£1,900,000 
154,000 

\ 

100 
5 

100£ 
5| 

f 

Do.  4£%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock   .... 

£620,000 

±\ 

100 

105i 

4 

Do.  4% 

£1,643,210 

4 

100 

100 

4 

Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£1,144,692 

4 

100 

81J 

*i 

£727,695 

4 

100 

83 

4.13 

Australian  Agricultural  £25      .     .     . 

20,000 

£4 

21£ 

73 

5T7ff 

South  Australian  Company 

14,200 

12i 

202 

61<c 

*& 

Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .     .     . 

42,479 

6f 

1 

i 

10 

Do.  5%  Cum.  Pref  

87,500 

5 

10 

9| 

5i 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5%  Debs.  1910-12  . 

£460,000 

5 

100 

101 

Do.  4£%  Debs.  1918-22-24    .... 

£250,000 

*t 

100 

101 

*& 

. 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 

way  profits  has  no  doubt  been  made  up  by  increase  on  exports. 
The  chief  products  of  Australia  are  the  pastoral  products.  These 
represent  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  export  trade  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Taking  the  import  trade  of  Australia  for  1907, 
the  last  year  for  which  the  figures  are  available,  one  sees  that 
53J  per  cent,  of  the  imports  came  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
other  British  possessions.  Compared  with  53  per  cent,  in  1906 
this  shows  availing  off,  but  it  is  only  a  falling  off  on  paper,  the 
difference  being  more  than  accounted  for  by  the  increased  im- 
portation from  England  of  other  goods  not  manufactured  in  this 
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country.  Thus  the  motherland  keeps  up  her  name  as  the 
clearing-house  of  the  world,  but  it  would  be  just  as  well  if  she 
could  also  maintain  her  name  as  the  manufacturing  country 
for  the  world.  What  Australia  wants  is  population,  and  what 
Australia  seems  bent  on  not  fostering  is  an  immigration  policy. 

The  pastoral  and  mining  prospects  of  Australia  are  enormous, 
but  the  country  cannot  be  developed  with  a  mere  handful  of 
people.  That  the  Labour  members  of  the  federal  Government 
should  oppose  the  immigration  proposals  of  the  Common- 
wealth is  most  unfortunate,  but  that  Mr.  Watson,  after  the 
compact  he  made  with  Mr.  Deakin,  should  join  hands  with  the 
Little  Australia  party  is  a  matter  of  distinct  disappointment. 
The  Labour  parties  in  the  colonies  and  the  Labour  party  in  the 

NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds    .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

266,300 
29,150,302 

1914 
1929 

104.X 
108 

*& 

s& 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

3£%  Stock  (t)    .     .     . 

10,098,802 

1940 

99 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,659,980 

1945 

87* 

3f 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(*)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


(z)  Ex  dividend. 


NEW  ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

106J 

4& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

106 

4| 

10  April-  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  sharesf 

150,000 

div.  5% 

10 



__ 

Do.  4%  Qua.  StockJ  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

101 

3£ 

April—  Oct. 

Christchurch   6%) 
Drainage  Loan.     ./ 

200,000 

1926 

117 

4£ 

30  June  —  31  Dec. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

115£ 

4f 

Napier  Hbr.  Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

104 

*i 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

104 

*i 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2£  paid/ 
New  Plymouth  Hbr.\ 
Bd.  6%  Debs.     .     ./ 

150,000 
200,000 

div.  12% 
1909 

5J 
100 

5*1 

Jan.  —  July. 
1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

96 

5175 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5%      / 

443,100 

1934 

106 

*T96 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.) 
Loan                        ./ 

100,000 

1914-29 

110£ 

— 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

118J 

4H 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4A%  Debs.       .     . 

165,000 

1933 

104 

4 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.      4%\ 
Debs  / 

150,000 

1925 

101 

4 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  £6  13s.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6*.  8d.  paid  up. 
j  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government 
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motherland  are  the  great  stumbling-blocks  to  contend  against 
in  any  policy  of  consolidating  and  developing  the  Empire. 
Nor  can  one  congratulate  the  State  Governments  altogether  on 
their  narrowness  of  vision  in  respect  to  immigrants.  Mr.  Wade 
apparently  thinks  he  knows  much  better  than  Mr.  Wise  as  to  the 
best  machinery  to  use  for  bringing  out  suitable  emigrants  from  the 
mother-country  to  New  South  Wales.  Others  consider  he  is  wrong, 
their  contention  being  that  the  conduct  of  emigration  through  an 
agency  whose  main  object  is  the  reformation  of  the  individual  is 
a  mistake.  I  venture  to  think  if  Mr.  Wade  had  been  able  to  gain 
the  same  practical  knowledge  Mr.  Wise  has  done  on  the  spot  he 
would  think  differently.  I  am  afraid  that  the  New  South  Wales 
premier  is  somewhat  badly  informed  on  emigration  matters  from 
this  side  to  judge  by  his  recent  utterances  and  telegrams  to  the 
press.  If  Australia  is  to  develop  as  it  should  develop,  the  petty 
feuds  between  States  and  Commonwealth  must  cease,  whether 
they  be  feuds  on  immigration,  railway,  financial  or  any  other 
policy.  Unity  is  the  only  sure  road  to  progress  and  prosperity. 

By  the  successful  issue  of  four  millions  of  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment 3  per  cent.  Guaranteed  stock  at  96  per  cent,  a  factor  is 
removed  that  has  for  long  exerted  a  depressing  influence  on  the 
market  for  high-class  Government  securities.  There  have  also 
been  two  South  African  municipal  issues  during  the  month. 
One  was  that  of  the  City  of  Pietermaritzburg  offering  £200,000 
of  4  per  cent,  stock  at  92J,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  required 
for  water  supply,  sewerage,  electric  supply  and  tramways  and  other 
public  works.  The  other  was  by  the  municipality  of  Kalk  Bay- 


SOUTH   AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

4|%  Bonds.     .     .     . 
4%  1883  Inscribed      . 
4%  1886 
3J%1886       „          (ft. 
3%  1886         „         (4- 

£ 
620,500 
3,733,195 
9,997,566 
15,437,574 
7,553,590 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43f 

102 
1041 
103 
98 

84 

4| 
3| 
Bf 

^ 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July, 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4J%  Bonds,  1876   .     . 
4%  Inscribed  (t      .     . 
3J%         „(«-.. 
3%           »•(*.. 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-39f 
1929-49f 

104 

107 
96£ 
83 

IP 
III 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
Apr.  —  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

TRANSVAAL. 

• 

V 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (f)  . 

35,000,000 

1923-53f 

97 

3£ 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments.  *  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 

f  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 
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Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Bloemfontein  4%  . 

663,000 

1954 

94 

4i 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4%       .     . 

1,874,150 

1953 

101 

Bf| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Durban  4%       ... 

850,000 

1951-3 

101 

m 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Johannesburg  4% 

5,500,000 

1933-4 

95 

*f 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Pietermaritzburg  4% 

625,000 

1949-53 

024 

4§ 

30  June—  31  Deo. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  %     . 

380,540 

1964 

96- 

^ 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Rand  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

98£ 

w 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Muizenberg,  a  popular  seaside  resort  in  Cape  Colony,  and  took  the 
form  of  5  per  cent,  stock  offered  at  99. 

During  the  month  the  details  have  been  announced  of  another 
of  those  big  consolidation  schemes  which  are  an  important 
feature  of  current  Rand  methods.  The  amalgamated  Crown 
Mines,  in  which  the  Crown  Deep,  Crown  Reef,  Langaagte  Deep 
and  Kobinson  Central  Deep  are  the  principal  participants,  will 
have  ore  reserves  estimated  at  no  less  than  4,482,000  tons  with 
an  average  value  of  7*94  dwts.  a  ton.  Apart  from  the  savings 
in  the  expenses  of  administration  and  so  on,  the  amalgamated 
company  will  be  able  to  reduce  the  working  costs  to  a  greater 
extent  than  would  be  possible  if  the  absorbed  companies  con- 
tinued working  as  separate  units,  and  the  directors  confidently 
expect  that  a  regular  annual  return  of  130  per  cent,  will  be 
distributed  among  the  shareholders.  An  important  advantage 
to  the  shareholders  of  the  constituent  companies  is  that  they 
will  become  interested  in  one  big  concern  of  long  life  instead  of 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS,   AND    COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 

Up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

EAILWAYS. 
Mashonaland  5%  Debs    

£2  500  000 

5 

100 

79 

6  S. 

Rhodesia  Rlys.   5%  1st  Mort.   Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .     .  / 
Royal  Trans-  African  5%  Debs.  Rep.     . 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 
Bank  of  Africa  £18£  

£2,000,000 
£1,857,500 

80,000 
160  000 

5 
5 

6 

8 

100 
100 

5 
63- 

86 

80 

41 
7 

ulS 

BM 

6i 

3" 

Natal  Bank  £10    

148  232 

12 

^4 

01 

Ql 

09 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 
Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100 
Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     . 
South  African  Breweries 
British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 
Do.  5%  Debs.  Red  
Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 
Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Kimberley  Waterworks  £10 

110,000 
61,941 
60,000 
965,279 
6,000,000 
£1,250,000 
68,066 
10,000 
45,000 

4 
16 
10 
20 
nil 
5 
7 

rj 

5 

•^s 
10 
25 
5 
1 
1 
100 
5 
10 
7 

°8 

10 
65 

4 

101** 

4| 
5 

±i 

9A 

6& 
12i 
14£ 
nil 

±tf 

P 

8ft 
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in  smaller  properties  with  shorter  lives  and  more  elements  of 
uncertainty. 

December's  gold  output  from  the  Transvaal  constituted  a 
fresh  record.  It  included  £150,000  taken  from  reserves,  but  even 
without  that  the  month's  production  exceeded  all  previous  returns. 
From  the  following  table,  giving  the  output  month  by  month  for 
several  years  past  and  for  the  year  in  which  the  war  commenced, 
it  will  be  seen  that  last  year's  aggregate  nearly  reached  thirty 
millions  sterling  : 


— 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1899. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January  . 

2,380,124 

2,283,741   1,820,739 

1,568,508 

1,226,846 

1,534,583 

February 

2,301,971 

2,096,434   1,731,664 

1,545,371 

1,229,726 

1,512,860 

March 

2,442,022 

2,287,391;  1,884,815 

1,698,340 

1,309,329 

1,654,258 

April  . 

2,403,500 

2,281,110   1,865,785 

1,695,550 

1,299,576 

1,639,340 

May  . 

2,472,143 

2,227,838   1,959,062 

1,768,734 

1,335,826 

1,658,268 

June  . 

2,442,329 

2,155,976   2,021,813 

1,751,412 

1,309,231 

1,665,715 

July  . 

2,482,608 

2,262,813   2,089,004 

1,781,944 

1,307,621 

1,711,447 

August 

2,496,869 

2,357,602 

2,162,583 

1,820,496 

1,326,468 

1,720,907 

September    . 

2,496,112 

2,285,424 

2,145,575 

1,769,124 

1,326,506 

1,657,205 

October  .     . 

2,624,012 

2,351,3441  2,296,361 

1,765,047 

1,383,167 

I 

November    . 

2,609,685 

2,335,406 

2,265,625 

1,804,253 

1,427,947 

Jfl,  028,  057 

December     . 

2,806,235 

2,478,659 

2,336,961 

1,833,295 

1,538,800 

I 

Total*     .    29, 957,610127, 403, 738J24, 579, 987  20, 802, 07416, 054, 809   15,782,640 


Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 


f  State  of  war. 


Another  good  monthly  labour  return,  too,  was  published, 
showing  a  net  increase  of  as  many  as  7,396  hands  on  the  month. 
This  table  shows  the  progress  of  the  labour  supply  for  two  years  past : 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

December  1906 

9,843 

6,789 

3,054 

81,231f 

52,889 

January  1907 

10,070 

7,734 

2,336 

83,567f 



February    ,, 

10,673 

6,578 

4,095 

87,662f 

53,736 

March         „ 

11,146 

7,967 

3,179 

90,  841  f 

53,651 

April           ,, 

8,318 

7,335 

983 

91,824f 

53,588 

May 

7,649 

7,804 

155* 

91,669f 

53,409 

June           ,, 

6,132 

8,014 

1,882* 

89,787f 

51,497 

July 

7,952 

8,146 

194* 

89,593f 

51,441 

August        ,, 

10,283 

7,962 

2,321 

91,914f 

49,071 

September  ,, 

10,743 

7,345 

3,398 

95,312f 

46,262 

October  .     „ 

11,428 

7,130 

4,298 

99,610f 

42,338 

November  ,, 

10,990 

7,091 

3,899 

103,599f 

37,728 

December  „ 

9,784 

7,003 

2,781 

106,290f 

35,676 

January  1908 

11,455 

9,121 

2,334 

118,204 

31,840 

February    ,, 

17,970 

10,329 

7,641 

125,845 

28,406 

March        ,, 

15,245 

11,230 

4,015 

129,860 

26,504 

April 

10,290 

9,159 

1,131 

130,991 

24,059 

May 

8,149 

9,644 

1,495* 

129,496 

21,667 

June           ,, 

9,360 

8,985 

375 

129,871 

21,636 

July       .     „ 

11,725 

9,257 

2,468 

132,339 

18,413 

August  .     „ 

11,988 

10,799 

1,209 

133,548 

17,006 

September  ,, 

14,129 

11,497 

2,632 

136,180 

14,655 

October.     „ 

14,754 

11,769 

2,985 

139,165 

12,317 

November  ,, 

12,324 

10,163 

2,161 

141,326 

12,298 

December  „ 

17,404 

10,008 

7,396 

148,722 

12,283 

*  Net  loss. 


f  Exclusive  of  Robinson  group. 
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Bhodesia's  gold  output  for  December  amounted  to  £217,316, 
making  £2,526,007  for  the  year  against  £2,178,885  for  1907,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  giving  the  monthly  output 
for  three  years  past : 


MONTH. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January 

199,380 

168,240 

155,337 

February 

191,635 

145,397                   137,561 

March 

200,615 

167,424                   160,722 

April  . 

212,935 

175,210                   157,108 

May  . 

223,867 

189,216 

169,218 

June  . 

\          224,920 

192,506 

170,083 

July  . 

228,151 

191,681 

173,313 

August 

220,792 

192,106 

179,000 

September 

204,262 

192,186 

173,973 

October 

205,466 

191,478 

161,360 

November 

196,668 

183,058 

175,656 

December 

217,316 

190,383 

171,770 

Total 

2,526,007 

2,178,885 

1,985,101 

Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank  shares  have  enjoyed  a  spurt 
on  the  announcement  of  an  increased  dividend.  The  £2  a  share 
dividend  and  5s.  bonus  declared  for  the  half-year  makes  £4  5s.  a 
share  for  the  year  against  £3  15s.  for  the  preceding  year.  The 
fact  that  so  soon  after  the  increase  of  the  capital  by  50  per  cent, 
the  distribution  has  thus  been  restored  to  a  rate  only  5s.  a  share 

CROWN  COLONY  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

1925-42* 

97 

3' 

1 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45f 

84 

3i 

• 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

109a; 

3, 

*, 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (<)  .     .     . 

2,850,000 

1940 

89 

3f 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  8|%  ins  (t) 

1,485,733 

1918-43f 

99 

3, 

?6 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (£)     . 

1,099,048 

1934 

106a/ 

3| 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3^%  ins.  (t)     .     .   |  i;  455;  300 

1919-49f 

97 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%  guar.^i 
Great  Britain  (t)  .  } 

600,000 

1940 

95 

81 

, 

: 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (i).     .     . 

482,390 

1937 

104 

3; 

1 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3^%  ins.  (t) 
Trinidad  4%  ins.    .     . 

709,647     j  1929-54f 
422,593       1917-42* 

99 

103 

3, 

i 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 
15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 
Hong-  Kong  &  Sb.ang-1 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  J 

600,000       1922-44f 
120,000     Div.£315s. 

84 
£86 

£ 

*3 

-1       15  Jan.—  15  July. 
5ff          Feb.-Aug. 

Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period.  t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments.  (x)  Ex  dividend. 


short  of  the  high  record  on  the  former  capital  is  an  encouraging 
indication  of  the  Bank's  prosperity,  and  there  seems  every  reason 
to  expect  a  further  rise  in  the  price. 


The  Empire 
EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 

£7,551,900 

3 

100 

100 

3 

Unified  Debt 

£55,971,960 

4 

100 

102| 

3£ 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

8 

10 

19| 

Bank  of  Egypt      

40,000 

18 

12* 

35J 

6£ 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 

496,000 

9 

5 

6£ 

4 

„       Preferred 

125,000 

4 

10 

^ 

„               „              „      Bonds     . 

£2,350,000 

^ 

100 

4 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


TEUSTEE, 


January  23, 1909. 


TWO   REFERENCE   BOOKS." 

*  WHO'S  WHO  '  has  become  indispensable  :  it  is  a  handy  book 
to  use,  and  contains  just  what  one  wants  and  no  more.  As  usual 
the  publication  was  well  up  to  time,  and  the  public  were  able  to 
purchase  the  book  on  January  1,  a  convenience  that  publishers 
of  reference  books  do  not  always  study.  The  Editor  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  his  excellent  judgment,  and  the  great  pains 
taken  to  ensure  accuracy  gives  to  the  volume  additional  value. 
No  one  can  afford  to  do  without  it,  and  no  reference  library  can 
be  said  to  be  complete  which  does  not  possess  a  copy. 


WHITAKEB'S  ALMANACK  is  another  essential  book  of  reference, 
especially  the  bound  edition,  which  gives  information  that  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  other  work  of  the  kind,  and  in  a  compass 
that  is  easily  digested.  The  latest  edition  is  in  every  way  equal 
to  if  it  does  not  surpass  the  previous  volumes  that  have  appeared, 
and  while  the  style  remains  the  same,  the  contents  cover  a  more 
extensive  field  and  all  the  references  are  well  up  to  date. 

*  '  Who's  Who,'  1909.    A.  &  C.  Black,  London,  price  10s.  6d.  net. 
Whitaker's  Almanack,  12,  Warwick  Lane,  London,  price  2s.  6d.  net,  bound. 


NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS. — The  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  REVIEW  cannot  hold 
himself  responsible  in  any  case  for  the  return  of  MS.  He  will,  however, 
always  be  glad  to  consider  any  contributions  which  may  be  submitted  to  him ; 
and  when  postage-stamps  are  enclosed  every  effort  will  be  made  to  return 
rejected  contributions  promptly.  Contributors  are  specially  requested  to  put 
their  names  and  addresses  on  their  manuscripts,  and  to  have  them  typewritten, 


THE    EMPIRE 
REVIEW 

"  Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home." — Byron. 

VOL.  XVII.  MARCH,   1909.  No.  98. 

THE    KING'S    VISIT    TO    BERLIN 

BY   EDWARD    DICEY,    C.  B. 

I  was  much  impressed  and  gratified  by  the  warmth  of  the  public  reception 
given  to  the  Queen  and  Myself  during  Our  recent  visit  to  the  German  Emperor 
and  Empress  at  Berlin  by  all  classes  of  the  community.  It  afforded  Us  great 
pleasure  to  meet  Their  Majesties  again,  and  I  feel  confident  that  the  expression 
of  cordial  welcome  which  there  greeted  Us  will  tend  to  strengthen  those 
amicable  feelings  between  the  two  countries  which  are  essential  to  their 
mutual  welfare  and  to  the  maintenance  of  peace. — Extract  from  his  Majesty's 
speech  to  Parliament,  February  16. 

THE  above  are  the  ipsissima  verba  used  by  the  King  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  at  the  opening  of  Parliament.  I  quote 
them  as  portraying  the  true  character  of  the  event  of  last  month 
which  for  a  time  monopolised  public  attention  both  in  England 
and  Germany,  namely,  his  Majesty's  visit  to  the  German  Emperor, 
returning  the  visit  paid  by  the  Kaiser  to  the  King  in  the  last 
days  of  1907. 

In  our  own  country  the  delay  in  performing  this  act  of  formal 
courtesy  was  justly  attributed  to  the  exigencies  of  the  task  the 
King  had  undertaken  as  the  peacemaker  of  Europe.  No  idea 
ever  entered  the  mind  of  the  British  public  that  it  was  due  to 
any  personal  or  political  divergence  of  views  between  the  royal 
uncle  and  his  imperial  nephew  who  are  so  closely  connected 
together  by  family  ties  and  traditions.  Bat  in  Germany  the  case 
was  somewhat  different.  From  the  time  when  the  entente  cordiale 
was  formed  between  England  and  France  I  have  always  contended 
that,  though  this  cordial  understanding  might  be  excellent  in  itself, 
the  exaggerated  enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  welcomed  on  this  side 
as  a  safeguard  to  England  against  any  hypothetical  aggression  on 
the  part  of  the  Fatherland  was  likely  to  give  not  altogether 
VOL.  XVII.— No.  98.  H 
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unreasonable  umbrage  to  Germany.  And  when  later  on  the 
thick  and  thin  eulogists  of  the  Anglo-French  alliance  persisted  in 
denouncing  the  proposed  augmentation  of  the  German  navy  as  a 
covert  menace  to  Great  Britain's  maritime  supremacy,  I  deprecated 
this  foolish  outcry  by  the  English  partisans  of  an  offensive  and 
defensive  treaty  between  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  on  the  plain  common-sense  ground  that  we  have  absolutely 
no  right  to  prevent  Germany  from  increasing  her  navy  to  any 
extent  she  may  deem  essential  to  her  own  interests ;  and,  what  is 
more  important  by  far,  that  if  we  had  such  a  right,  we  had  abso- 
lutely no  power  to  enforce  its  acceptance  by  Germany.  I  have 
throughout  contended  that  England  is  perfectly  at  liberty  to  take 
any  measures  which  may  enable  her  to  build  any  number  of  men- 
of-war  her  naval  experts  consider  necessary  to  maintain  her 
supremacy  on  the  high  seas,  and  that  therefore  we  cannot  refuse 
a  similar  right  to  Germany.  Yet,  without  any  evidence  to  show 
that  Germany  ever  contemplated  ousting  us  from  our  maritime 
supremacy,  the  mere  fact  that  public  opinion  in  Germany  de- 
manded the  reinforcement  of  her  strength  as  a  naval  power, 
caused  the  English  Germanophobes  to  persist  in  appeals  to  their 
fellow-countrymen  to  place  their  reliance  upon  France,  and  went 
to  the  length  of  declaring  that  if  Germany  interfered  with  the 
freedom  of  action  claimed  by  France  in  Morocco,  England  ought 
to  resent  such  interference  even  at  the  risk  of  war. 

Happily  this  insane  proposal  failed  to  enlist  the  approval  of 
British  common  sense  and  had  to  be  dropped  by  its  authors. 
Unfortunately  the  anti-German  outcry  lasted  long  enough  to 
create  considerable  irritation  in  the  Fatherland,  and  the  German 
press  retorted  by  accusing  England  of  perfidy,  and  of  being 
actuated  by  jealousy  of  German  trade  competition  as  well  as  by 
fear  of  Germany  becoming  a  naval  power  of  whom  we  might 
have  to  take  account  in  the  near  future.  This  press  warfare 
between  the  two  countries,  though  it  did  not  destroy  our  mutual 
goodwill,  did  undoubtedly  diminish  its  intensity,  and  might  easily 
have  brought  about  a  serious  alienation  between  the  two  great 
branches  of  Anglo-Saxondom.  As  soon  as  this  state  of  feeling 
on  the  part  of  Germany  towards  England  was  realised  by  the 
British  Foreign  Office,  and  when  it  appeared  that  the  fact  of  the 
Emperor's  visit  to  Windsor  having  not  yet  been  returned  by  his 
Majesty  was  made  one  of  the  counts  in  the  accusation  brought 
by  a  portion  of  the  German  press  against  England  as  being  hostile 
to  tKe  formal  recognition  of  Germany  as  a  world  power,  it  was 
felt  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  remove  this  cause  of  irritation, 
however  imaginary  it  might  seem  in  England.  And  if  I  am 
rightly  informed  the  King  was  the  first  person  to  suggest  his 
communicating  with  the  Kaiser  in  order  to  ascertain  at  what 
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date  it  would  be  convenient  for  his  Imperial  Majesty  to  receive 
him  as  his  guest  at  Berlin. 

Finally,  the  date  was  fixed  for  the  week  beginning  the  8th  of 
last  month.  The  King,  as  we  all  know,  had  suffered  from  a 
severe  bronchial  cold  about  Christmas-time,  and  in  the  week 
immediately  preceding  his  departure  for  Germany  his  medical 
advisers  would  probably  have  been  justified  in  giving  a  certificate 
that  in  his  then  state  of  health  it  would  not  be  advisable  for  his 
Majesty  to  run  the  risk  inseparable  from  a  long  and  cold  journey 
and  a  subsequent  sojourn  in  Berlin,  one  of  the  coldest  of  winter 
capitals.  No  medical  knowledge  was  required  to  show  that  during 
the  King's  stay  at  Berlin  his  Majesty  could  not  well  remain  indoors 
without  sacrificing  the  main  objects  of  his  journey,  namely,  that 
of  displaying  his  personal  regard  for  the  Kaiser,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  showing  the  German  people  that  he  attached  full  value 
to  the  affection  of  his  father's  fellow-countrymen.  He  had  been 
taught  by  his  royal  mother  that  punctuality  is  the  politeness  of 
kings,  and  he  had  learnt  from  her  personal  popularity  throughout 
her  long  and  distinguished  reign  that,  though  during  her  widow- 
hood she  lived  almost  in  seclusion,  she  never  failed  to  be  present 
on  any  public  ceremonial  at  which  she  had  led  her  people  to  under- 
stand that  she  intended  to  appear  in  public.  Before  the  day 
appointed  for  his  departure  he  had  been  informed  of  the  great 
preparations  the  citizens  of  the  German  capital  were  making  for 
his  reception,  and  that  any  postponement  of  the  date  fixed  for 
his  arrival  would  cause  general  disappointment  to  the  citizens  of 
Berlin.  In  these  circumstances  he  refused  to  entertain  the  idea 
of  deferring  his  visit  to  a  more  genial  season. 

All  through  Saturday,  Sunday  and  Monday,  Berlin  was 
traversed  by  court  carriages  engaged  in  supervising  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  reception  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  England. 
The  correspondents  of  the  British  newspapers  had  been  specially 
permitted  by  the  Kaiser  to  visit  the  Royal  Castle  where  their 
Majesties,  as  the  guests  of  Germany,  were  to  reside  during  their 
stay  at  Berlin,  so  that  the  British  newspapers  might  learn  before- 
hand how  King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra  were  to  be  lodged 
on  their  visit.  To  judge  from  their  accounts  it  would  seem  that 
the  main  object  of  the  German  Emperor  and  Empress  in 
arranging  the  State  rooms  set  apart  for  King  Edward  VII.  and 
Queen  Alexandra  was  to  recall  the  family  ties  uniting  the  Royal 
houses  of  Guelph  and  Hohenzollern.  In  the  room  allotted  to 
Queen  Alexandra  hung  a  portrait  by  Winterhalter  of  Queen 
Victoria  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  just  after  her  accession  to  the 
British  throne.  In  King  Edward  VII. 's  drawing-room  there 
stood  on  the  table  a  portrait  of  Queen  Alexandra,  with  the  infant 
prince  in  her  arms,  inscribed  in  her  own  handwriting  as  "  Granny 
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and  the  baby."  It  would  require  the  pen  of  a  fashionable 
upholsterer  to  give  what  the  French  call  a  catalogue  raisonnS  of 
all  the  works  of  art,  antique  furniture  and  marvels  of  sculpture, 
painting  and  engraving  with  which  the  royal  suite  of  rooms  was 
adorned.  To  the  ordinary  unsesthetic  mind  I  think  the  comment, 
which  would  most  naturally  suggest  itself,  on  being  allowed  to 
inspect  this  collection  of  artistic,  antiquarian  and  historic  treasures, 
would  be  to  recall  the  words  assigned  by  repute  to  Field-Marshal 
Bliicher  when  he  looked  down  on  London  from  the  top  of  the 
Monument,  and  after  gazing  on  the  city  lying  at  its  feet  turned 
away  saying :  Ach  was  fur  Pflunder. 

Everything  possible  was  done  by  the  German  Government  to 
make  manifest  to  the  world  at  large,  and  to  the  German  nation  in 
particular,  the  importance  they  attached  to  the  King  of  England's 
visit.  The  royal  train  was  met  on  reaching  the  frontier  station 
of  Herbesthal  by  a  guard  of  the  Fusiliers,  the  crack  regiment  of  the 
German  Army.  At  Eathenau  they  found  awaiting  their  arrival 
the  suite  attached  to  their  Majesties'  service  during  their  stay  in 
the  German  capital,  and  to  whom  the  presentation  of  the  Foreign 
Corps  Diplomatique  was  entrusted.  At  the  above-named  station 
the  royal  train  was  met  by  guards  of  honour  composed  of  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia's  Fusilier  regiment  and  of  the  Von  Zeeten 
regiment  of  Hussars,  and  also  by  the  General-in-command  of  the 
Third  Army  Corps.  At  the  Lehrter  station  in  Berlin  their 
Majesties  found  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress  ready  to  welcome 
them  on  their  arrival.  On  arriving  at  the  station  their  Majesties 
were  escorted  from  the  station  to  the  Eoyal  Castle  by  a  squadron 
of  the  First  Dragoons,  the  regiment  of  which  the  late  Queen 
Victoria  had  been  the  honorary  colonel.  Between  the  Lehrter 
station  and  the  Brandenburg  Gate  the  route  of  the  royal  pro- 
cession was  lined  by  retired  soldiers,  among  them  being  veterans 
of  the  Bliicher  Hussars  who  enjoy  the  honour  of  having  King 
Edward  VII.  as  their  patron.  From  the  Brandenburg  Gate  to 
the  Eoyal  Castle  the  road  was  kept  open  by  the  troops  of  the 
Berlin  and  Charlottenburg  garrisons,  who  form  the  bodyguard,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  German  Emperor.  The  Emperor  and  Empress 
entered  the  carriage  occupied  by  their  royal  guests  —  almost 
before  the  train  had  stopped — and  exchanged  greetings  after 
the  fashion  in  common  in  Germany  as  in  England  between 
near  relations.  In  accordance  with  Court  etiquette  the  Emperor 
wore  the  uniform  of  a  British  Field  Marshal,  while  the  King 
wore  that  of  the  German  First  Dragoon  Guards,  known  in 
Germany  as  Queen  Victoria's  regiment.  The  state  procession 
from  the  railway  to  the  palace  consisted  of  a  carriage  containing 
the  Emperor  and  the  King,  a  gala  coach  in  which  the  Empress 
and  the  Queen  were  seated,  an  escort  offcthe  Guard  Corps  and  a 
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dozen  carriages  containing  royal  personages  and  the  members  of 
their  suite. 

During  the  progress  from  the  station  to  the  palace  the  pro- 
cession made  a  halt  at  the  Pariser  Platz  in  order  that  the  King 
might  receive  an  address  from  the  Town  Council  of  Berlin.  The 
Chief  Burgomaster  approached  the  King  whose  carriage  stood 
side  by  side  with  that  of  the  Emperor  and  delivered  the  following 
address : 

The  capital  of  the  German  Empire  offers  to  your  Majesty  its  most  respectful 
and  hearty  welcome.  The  presence  of  your  Majesty  gives  us  sincere  pleasure. 
With  special  warmth  we  remember  to-day  the  racial  affinity  of  the  English 
and  German  peoples,  the  manifold  ties  of  personal  friendship  between  countless 
members  of  both  nations,  as  well  as  the  close  bonds  of  relationship  which  unite 
the  two  Boyal  Houses.  We  have  a  lively  sense  of  the  many  interests  common 
to  both  peoples,  both  in  intellectual  and  economic  spheres,  in  science  and  in 
art,  in  industry  and  in  commerce.  We  recall  with  satisfaction  how  often  in 
the  past  the  English  and  German  peoples  have  pursued  common  aims.  We 
confidently  hope  and  believe  that  in  the  future  also  both  nations  will  unite  in 
efforts  to  preserve  peace  and  to  forward  the  cause  of  civilisation. 

In  the  name  of  the  citizens,  I  thank  your  Majesty  that  we  are  to  have  the 
honour  and  the  pleasure  of  greeting  your  Majesty  in  our  Bathaus.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  your  Majesty  may  experience  happy  hours  within  the  town  of 
Berlin ;  and  I  pray  to  Almighty  God,  who  guides  the  hearts  of  men  and  the 
destinies  of  nations,  that  the  days  which  your  Majesty  will  spend  in  our  town 
as  the  guest  of  our  exalted  Emperor  and  King  may  bring  rich  blessings  to  both 
Eoyal  Houses,  rich  blessings  to  both  peoples,  rich  blessings  to  all  mankind. 

The  King  shook  the  Burgomaster  warmly  by  the  hand,  and 
made  the  following  reply  in  German  : 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  cordial  words  and  for  the  friendly  greeting 
which  you  have  accorded  to  me.  I  am  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  you 
to -morrow  at  the  Bathaus. 

The  first  day  ended  with  a  state  banquet  in  the  White  Hall  of 
the  Koyal  Castle.  The  British  Ambassador  wore  the  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle  which  the  Emperor  had  graciously 
conferred  on  him  in  recognition  of  his  active  participation  in  the 
arrangements  for  King  Edward's  visit  to  Berlin,  the  first  occasion 
for  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  on 
which  an  English  reigning  sovereign  had  visited  the  then  capital 
of  Prussia  and  now  the  capital  of  the  German  Empire.  Prince 
Biilow  who,  as  Imperial  Chancellor,  was  placed  in  the  seat 
directly  opposite  the  Emperor  and  the  King,  had  Lady  Goschen, 
the  wife  of  the  British  Ambassador,  seated  by  his  right. 

The  speech  made  at  the  banquet  by  the  Imperial  host  ran  as 
follows  : 

It  is  a  sincere  pleasure  and  satisfaction  for  the  Empress,  myself,  and  my 
whole  House  to  offer  a  most  cordial  welcome  to  your  Majesty  and  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  in  my  capital  and  residence  of  Berlin,  and  in  this  old 
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Castle  of  my  forefathers.  Ancient  traditions  and  close  ties  of  relationship 
unite  us,  and  our  various  meetings  have  ever  been  to  me  a  source  of  special 
satisfaction.  Hardly  more  than  a  year  ago  the  Empress  and  myself,  as  your 
Majesty's  guests,  had  the  privilege  of  spending  memorable  days  in  the  vener- 
able Castle  of  Windsor.  We  hope  that  your  Majesties  also  will  enjoy 
yourselves  with  us,  and  that  your  stay,  which  is  unfortunately  but  brief, 
will  leave  only  pleasant  recollections  behind.  The  Empress  and  I  are  most 
particularly  pleased  that  her  Majesty,  our  dear  aunt,  heightens  the  brilliance 
of  these  festive  days  by  the  charm  of  her  winning  and  amiable  presence. 
We  are  especially  grateful  to  her  that  she  has  not  shrunk  from  the  northern 
winter  journey  in  order  to  afford  us,  by  her  coming  to  Berlin,  a  proof  of  her 
feelings  of  kinsmanship. 

Your  Majesty  may  be  assured  that,  with  me,  my  capital  and  residence  of 
Berlin  and  the  whole  German  Empire  see  in  your  Majesty's  presence  a  token 
of  the  friendly  sentiments  which  induced  your  'Majesty  to  pay  this  visit. 
The  German  people  greets  the  ruler  of  the  mighty  British  world-Empire  with 
the  respect  due  to  him,  and  perceives  in  the  visit  a  new  pledge  for  the  future 
peaceful  and  friendly  development  of  the  relations  between  our  two  countries, 
I  know  how  much  our  wishes  for  the  preservation  and  strengthening  of  peace 
are  in  accord,  and  I  can  offer  your  Majesty  no  better  welcome  than  the 
expression  of  the  firm  conviction  that  your  Majesty's  visit  will  contribute  to 
the  realisation  of  these  our  wishes. 

In  giving  voice  to  the  hope  that  the  vast  Empire  over  which  your  Majesty 
rules  may  continue  to  prosper  and  flourish,  I  raise  my  glass  to  the  health 
of  your  Majesty  and  her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

Speaking  in  German,  King  Edward  replied  : 

In  the  name  of  the  Queen,  as  well  as  for  myself,  I  beg  to  express  to  your 
Majesty  our  warmest  thanks  for  the  words  of  welcome  with  which  your  Majesty 
has  just  greeted  us,  and  no  less  for  the  reception,  as  friendly  as  it  was  brilliant, 
which  your  Majesty's  entire  House  and  your  capital  and  residence  accorded  to 
us  to-day.  Although  I  have  the  most  pleasant  recollections  of  my  repeated 
visits  to  Kiel,  Wilhelmshohe,  or  Cronberg,  it  is  a  particular  satisfaction  to  me 
that  it  was  possible  for  the  Queen  to  accompany  me  during  my  present  visit 
and  that  we  were  able  to  pay  it  in  this  ancient  castle  of  your  Majesty's  fore- 
fathers in  the  midst  of  your  capital  and  residence  of  Berlin.  I  need  hardly  say 
that  neither  of  us  has  forgotten  the  kind  visit  of  your  Majesty  and  her  Majesty 
the  Empress  to  Windsor. 

With  regard  to  the  aim  and  desired  result  of  my  visit,  your  Majesty  has 
given  eloquent  expression  to  my  own  feelings,  and  I  can,  therefore,  only  repeat 
thai  our  coming  purposes  not  only  to  recall  before  the  world  the  close  ties  of 
relationship  between  our  two  Houses,  but  also  aims  at  the  strengthening  of  the 
friendly  relations  between  our  two  countries,  and  thus  at  the  preservation  of 
the  general  peace,  towards  which  all  my  endeavours  are  directed. 

With  the  wish  that  the  prosperous  development  of  your  Majesty's  entire 
Empire  may  also  continue  in  the  future,  I  raise  my  glass  to  the  health  of  your 
Majesty,  her  Majesty  the  Empress,  and  your  House. 

On  the  following  day  the  King  lunched  at  the  Eathaus  as  the 
guest  of  the  Chief  Burgomaster  and  his  colleagues.  There 
is  no  evidence  to  show  who  originated  the  idea  that  during 
the  royal  visit  one  of  the  chief  items  of  the  programme 
should  be  the  formal  reception  of  King  Edward  VII.  by  the 
Municipality  of  Berlin  at  the  Kathaus.  Hitherto  the  Munici- 
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pality  of  the  German  capital,  though  recognised  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Prussian  commerce  and  trade,  and  a  body  com- 
manding general  respect  from  its  composition  and  its  zealous 
discharge  of  its  important  functions,  had  never  been  authorised 
to  act  in  any  way  as  a  formal  representative  of  the  State.  It 
seems  obvious  that  King  Edward  VII.  could  not  have  proposed 
that  the  Bath  should  in  future  be  placed  in  a  like  position  to  that 
of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  which  by  long  usage 
possesses  a  prescriptive  right  to  take  part  in  doing  honour  to  any 
foreign  royalty  who  may  visit  England  as  the  guest  of  the  Court. 
This  being  so,  his  Majesty  could  hardly  have  suggested  a  step 
which  might  possibly  have  been  regarded  as  an  act  of  interference 
with  the  Prussian  Constitution.  No  such  objection  could  be 
raised  against  the  Emperor  assimilating  of  his  own  authority  the 
functions  of  the  Bathaus  in  the  matter  of  entertaining  royal 
visitors  to  Berlin  similar  to  those  of  the  Guildhall  in  London. 
Doubtless  then  His  Majesty,  who  is  known  to  have  attached 
a  high  value  to  the  welcome  he  received  at  the  Guildhall, 
himself  suggested  to  the  Burgomaster  that  a  reception  at  the 
Kathaus  should  form  part  of  the  entertainment  provided  for  the 
Sovereign  of  the  British  Empire. 

Apart  from  a  genuine  desire  to  pay  special  honour  to  the 
Monarch  of  a  kindred  country  so  closely  allied  to  Prussia  by  ties 
of  common  race,  common  religion  and  common  institutions,  the 
Bath  could  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  higher  standing  conferred  on 
the  Municipality  by  the  recognition  entitling  them  to  share  with 
the  State  the  privilege  of  doing  honour  to  foreign  royalties  who 
may  be  the  guests  of  the  Imperial  Court.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  reception  was  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  occasion.  After 
drinking  the  cup  of  honour  presented  to  him  by  the  Burgo- 
master's daughter,  his  Majesty  replied  to  the  words  of  welcome 
which  had  been  addressed  to  him  on  his  arrival,  and  speaking  in 
German  said : 

I  thank  you  for  the  splendid  reception  given  to  me  by  your  city  yesterday 
and  to-day.  I  am  very  glad  that  the  opportunity  was  afforded  to  me  of  visiting 
this  beautiful  Rathaus.  I  have  come  to  Berlin  with  great  pleasure.  It  is  my 
earnest  desire  that  the  relations  of  the  two  peoples  may  always  be  the  best. 

The  King's  words  were  received  with  loud  cries  of  "  Bravo  !  " 
and  after  a  number  of  presentations  had  been  made,  his  Majesty 
engaged  in  animated  conversation  with  several  of  his  civic  hosts 
as  well  as  with  Prince  Billow  and  other  eminent  personages. 
The  choir  then  sang  several  German  and  English  songs,  in- 
cluding "  Bobin  Adair"  and  "In  einem  kiihlen  Grande."  His 
Majesty  was  enthusiastic  in  his  appreciation  of  the  beautiful 
music  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  arrangements  which  had  been 
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made.  A  brief  tour  of  inspection  of  the  Council  chamber  and 
other  parts  of  the  building  followed,  and  when  his  Majesty  had 
returned  to  the  Festsaal,  a  member  of  the  City  Council  rose  and 
said  : — 

In  sincere  friendship  towards  the  English  people,  the  citizens  of  Berlin, 
the  magistracy,  and  the  city  councillors  give  expression  to  their  deep-rooted 
and  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  gracious  visit  of  your  Majesty  when  we  cry> 
"  Seine  Majestat  Konig  Eduard  den  Siebente  von  Grossbritannien  lebe  hoch  I  " 

In  the  course  of  the  day  telegrams  were  exchanged  between 
the  Mansion  House  and  the  Eathaus. 


THE  LORD  MAYOR  TO  THE  CHIEF  BURGOMASTER. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  has  addressed  the  following  telegram  to  the 
Chief  Burgomaster  of  Berlin  : — 

The  City  of  London  takes  advantage  of  this  happy  and  auspicious  occasion 
to  renew  the  expression  of  its  feelings  of  cordial  attachment  and  regard  for 
the  Municipality  of  Berlin,  retaining  an  ever-lively  recollection  of  the  visit 
of  its  members  to  that  capital  and  their  hospitable  reception  there  two 
years  ago. 

THE  CHIEF  BURGOMASTER  TO  THE  LORD  MAYOR. 

At  the  moment  when  we  are  receiving  the  King  of  England  in  our  Eathaus 
I  send,  in  the  name  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  and  the  representatives  of  the 
City  of  Berlin,  their  most  cordial  thanks  for  your  despatch  of  yesterday  and 
their  hearty  greetings.  In  recollection  of  the  courteous  reception  which  our 
German  Emperor  experienced  in  London  last  year,  and  the  friendly  ties 
between  our  two  cities,  I  express  the  earnest  wish  that  the  visit  of  King 
Edward  to  Berlin  may  increase  and  strengthen  the  good  relations  prevailing 
between  the  English  and  German  peoples. 

On  the  day  after  the  reception  at  the  Bathaus  the  King 
received  at  the  British  Embassy  a  deputation  of  the  British 
residents  in  Berlin,  who  desired  to  express  the  satisfaction 
the  visit  has  caused  them  personally  and  still  more  their  satis- 
faction at  the  way  in  which  it  had  been  welcomed  by  their 
German  fellow-citizens  as  calculated  to  remove  all  the  irritation 
which,  however  unjustly,  had  caused  their  relations  with  their 
German  neighbours  to  be  less  intimate  than  they  had  been  in 
former  days.  Their  address  recalled  also  the  fact  that  his  Majesty 
had  last  visited  Berlin  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  when  he  came 
there  as  Prince  of  Wales  to  assist  in  laying  the  first  stone  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  of  which  his  sister,  the  late  Empress  Frederick, 
had  been  virtually  the  foundress.  The  King  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  repeat  his  assurance  that,  apart  from  his  personal 
affection  for  his  Imperial  nephew,  the  main  end  and  aim  of  his 
journey  was  to  remove  any  irritation  which  might  have  been 
caused  by  the  friendly  relations  between  France  and  Great  Britain 
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under  the  entente  cordiale.     In  replying  to  Mr.  Louth,  the  doyen 
of  the  British  Colony,  his  Majesty  said  : — 

The  hearty  and  enthusiastic  welcome  which  the  Queen  and  I  have  met 
with  in  Berlin  will  surely  find  a  grateful  echo  amongst  my  people  on  the  other 
shore  of  the  North  Sea  and  will  conduce  to  the  consolidation  of  friendly  feelings 
between  them  and  the  great  German  people,  for  whose  culture  and  progress  in 
the  realms  "of  art,  music  and  science  we  all  have  a  sincere  and  warm  admira- 
tion. You  who  reside  in  this  fine  capital  can  do  much  to  convince  the  Germans 
amongst  whom  you  live  of  the  sincerity  of  our  friendship  towards  them,  and  I 
know  that  I  can  reckon  on  your  doing  your  utmost  in  this  sense. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  you  here  to-day,  and  again  I  thank 
you  for  your  loyal  address. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  State  visit  to  the  opera,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  the  spectacle  was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  almost 
every  male  member  of  the  audience  wore  uniform,  and  more 
often  than  not  was  decorated.  The  performance  consisted  of  the 
second  and  fourth  acts  of  "  Sardanapalus."  The  next  morning 
the  King  and  Queen  visited  the  Imperial  stables,  and  the  King 
proceeded  to  the  headquarters  of  the  first  regiment  of  the  Dragoon 
Guards,  of  which  he  is  honorary  commander.  The  British 
national  anthem  was  played  by  the  regimental  band  on  his 
Majesty's  arrival  at  the  mess-room,  where  he  was  loudly  cheered 
by  the  officers.  I  presume  that  alJ  military  receptions  of  distin- 
guished foreign  officers  are  much  the  same  all  the  world  over  in 
every  civilised  country,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Eussia. 
Probably  his  Majesty  was  more  susceptible  to  the  constant  cheers 
with  which  he  was  greeted  everywhere  in  his  drives  through  the 
city.  King  Edward  had  succeeded  in  making  the  Berlin  public 
understand  that  he  had  come  to  the  German  capital,  not  only 
to  show  his  affection  for  William  II.,  but  to  display  his  esteem 
and  regard  for  the  people,  who  are  by  birth  and  right  well-nigh 
as  near  and  dear  to  him  as  are  his  own  people,  and  the  Berlin 
public  did  not  fail  to  return  his  sympathy  with  outspoken 
gratitude. 

Up  to  Thursday  the  weather  had  favoured  the  royal  visit. 
But  on  that  day  Berlin  was  visited  by  one  of  those  tempests  of 
cold  winds  and  chilly  rains  which  have  recently  deluged  the 
north  of  Germany.  The  cold  with  which  his  Majesty  had  started 
from  London  had  become  more  acute  during  his  stay  in  Berlin, 
and  in  any  case  he  would  probably  have  had  to  abandon  his 
excursion  to  Potsdam.  Queen  Alexandra  had  never  seen  the 
historic  palace  and  the  world-famed  gardens  before ;  while  King 
Edward,  who  had  known  them  well  in  bygone  years,  looked  for- 
ward eagerly  to  the  pleasure  of  showing  them  to  his  wife.  But 
the  weather  gods,  if  gods  they  be,  had  willed  otherwise,  and 
telegrams  had  to  be  sent  in  hot  haste  to  countermand  all  arrange- 
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ments  for  the  visit,  and  to  inform  the  Potsdam  authorities  that 
the  visit  was  not  only  postponed  but  abandoned,  as  that  day 
was  the  last  day  of  his  stay  at  Berlin.  In  the  evening  King 
Edward  VII.  and  the  Queen  dined  with  a  family  party  at  the 
Koyal  Castle. 

Before  his  departure  the  King  asked  the  Kaiser  to  write 
a  letter  thanking  the  Chief  Burgomaster  once  more  for  the 
hospitality  which  had  been  displayed  to  his  Majesty  by  the 
Municipality  of  Berlin.  The  letter  was  written  and  sent  off  so 
as  to  reach  the  Kathaus  on  the  evening  of  the  King's  departure. 
It  expressed  most  clearly  the  view  his  Majesty  took,  and  which 
the  Kaiser  by  implication  takes  also,  of  what  ought  to  be  the 
permanent  relations  between  Germany  and  England,  two  countries 
who  have  every  motive  and  every  interest  in  desiring  to  look 
upon  one  another  as  friends  and  kinsmen. 

The  Emperor  William  has  been  pleased  to  address  the  following  letter  to 
the  Chief  Burgomaster  of  Berlin,  Herr  Kirschner : — 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  before  his  departure, 
requested  me  to  express  once  again  to  the  capital  of  Berlin  his  most  cordial 
thanks  for  the  friendly  reception  which  was  given  to  him  and  his  august 
Consort.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  make  this  communication  to  you.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  express,  on  my  own  behalf,  thanks 
and  recognition  for  the  cordial  greeting  of  my  august  guests,  for  the  beautiful 
decoration  of  the  route  of  the  procession  and  of  various  buildings,  and  for  the 
sympathetic  behaviour  of  the  citizens  of  Berlin  throughout  the  Eoyal  visit. 
By  her  expressions  of  feeling  and  by  all  her  arrangements  Berlin  materially 
contributed  to  make  the  stay  of  their  English  Majesties  so  pleasant  and 
successful  and  thus  to  give  fresh  expression  to  the  desire  of  the  German  people 
to  cultivate  and  to  strengthen  friendly  relations  with  the  English  people,  with 
whom  they  are  connected  by  racial  ties. 

It  may  be  well  to  quote  here  a  singularly  graceful  compliment 
paid  to  the  King  and  Queen  by  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the 
Times,  written  just  after  the  close  of  the  royal  visit. 

Berlin  liked  the  King  and  Queen  immensely.  Their  popularity  waxed  from 
hour  to  hour.  The  capital's  only  regret  was  that  their  programme  and  the 
bitterly  cold  weather  made  it  impossible  for  the  people  to  come  into  closer 
and  more  frequent  contact  with  the  city's  august  guests.  The  King  captured 
all  hearts  at  the  Guildhall  reception.  His  unaffected  bearing,  conquering 
smile,  and  gracious  manner  won  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  coming  within 
his  range.  The  Guildhall  function  was  beyond  all  question  the  top-note  of  the 
visit.  It  meant  more,  in  popular  estimation,  than  court  banquets,  balls,  or 
gala  performances.  What  it  really  meant  for  Berlin  only  the  future  will  show, 
for  it  established  the  Municipality's  right  for  all  time  to  take  part  in  welcoming 
foreign  sovereigns.  That  has  been  a  privilege  the  city  has  hitherto  sought  in 
vain.  King  Edward  has  changed  all  that,  and  his  Majesty's  name  is  revered 
in  consequence. 

The  Queen  was  no  less  an  idol  than  the  King.  Berlin  would  not  believe 
that  her  Majesty  has  to  her  credit  three  score  years  and  more,  so  lightly  did  it 
find  them  resting  upon  her.  Although  the  German  Empress  is  more  than  ten 
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years  the  Queen's  junior,  the  Queen  looked  far  more  youthful  in  face  and  figure 
—a  circumstance  which  even  the  Kaiserin's  devoted  and  admiring  subjects  felt 
constrained  to  remark  whenever  the  two  Eoyal  ladies  appeared  together.  At 
the  State  banquet,  the  Court  ball,  and  Thursday  night's  gala  performance  of 
"  Sardanapal,"  the  Queen  was  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes. 

Of  course  there  were  all  sorts  of  rumours  during  the  royal 
visits  of  private  negotiations  having  taken  place,  as  to  questions 
of  international  policy  in  which  both  England  and  Germany 
were,  or  might  be,  interested.  I  believe,  however,  that  these 
negotiations,  even  if  they  ever  took  solid  shape  or  form,  did  not 
proceed  beyond  the  stage  of  pious  aspirations.  On  this  subject 
the  comments  of  the  North-German  Gazette  may  be  accepted  as 
representing  the  views  of  the  Chancellor,  Prince  Billow,  and  his 
colleagues.  The  semi-official  organ  of  the  German  Government 
states  : — 

The  North-German  Gazette  is  able  to  say  to-day  that  the  Koyal  visit  to 
Berlin  has  not  only  strengthened  family  relationships,  but  has  aroused  among 
various  classes  in  this  country  sincere  sympathies  for  King  Edward  and  Queen 
Alexandra.  In  his  several  speeches  here  the  King  gave  expression  to  his  desire 
"  to  strengthen  the  friendly  feeling  between  the  British  and  the  German 
peoples,  to  cement  the  relations  of  the  two  Empires,  and  so  to  ensure  the 
maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the  world."  With  regard  to  the  "  conversations  " 
which  took  place,  especially  between  Prince  Billow  and  Sir  Charles  Hardinge 
and  Lord  Crewe,  the  semi-official  organ  remarks  that,  although  no  special 
German  or  English  questions  were  discussed,  "the  outstanding  problems  of 
international  politics  supplied  various  topics  of  conversation,  which  left  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  impression  on  both  sides."  It  is  added : — 

Thus  the  Berlin  festivities  have  run  an  entirely  happy  course,  and  have 
most  satisfactorily  promoted  the  efforts  which  are  directed  towards  dissipation 
of  the  fogs  which  from  time  to  tune  fell  between  the  two  peoples  and  blocked 
the  clear  view.  The  more  pellucid  the  atmosphere,  the  easier  would  it  be  to 
foster  the  understanding  of  each  other  by  the  German  and  the  British  peoples, 
to  prevent  disturbing  misapprehensions,  and  to  place  the  relations  of  nation 
to  nation  upon  the  firm  base  of  mutual  confidence. 

Again,  the  Kolnische  Zeitung,  perhaps  the  most  influential 
exponent  of  German  opinion  in  the  Fatherland,  concluded  a  sober 
and  sensible  review  on  the  royal  visit  with  an  assurance  that  if 
Anglo-German  relations  were  permanently  improved,  the  indis- 
putable service  rendered  by  King  Edward  would  be  most  loyally 
recognised  and  "  in  any  case,  Germany  will  avoid  everything 
which  could  give  occasion  for  a  relapse  into  the  old  situation  of 
mistrust  and  estrangement."  The  opinion  thus  expressed  by 
the  Kolnische  Zeitung  has  been  cordially  reciprocated  by  the 
whole  of  the  British  Press,  with  perhaps  a  few  and  insignificant 
exceptions.  After  the  reception  given  to  King  Edward  VII., 
not  only  by  the  German  Emperor,  but  by  the  German  Press  and 
the  German  public,  three  conclusions  may  safely  be  stated  as 
established.  The  first  is  that  there  exist  no  questions  in  dispute 
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between  England  and  Germany ;  the  second  is  that  neither  country 
entertains  any  feeling  towards  the  other  than  that  of  good-will 
and  amity ;  and  the  third  is  that  both  nations  alike  desire 
peace,  and  are  convinced  that  so  long  as  the  two  countries  remain 
united  in  friendship  the  peace  of  Europe  is  assured. 

It  may  have  been  a  mere  coincidence  that  the  announcement 
of  a  cordial  understanding  having  been  arrived  at  between 
Germany  and  France  on  the  subject  *of  their  relations  with 
Morocco  should  have  taken  place  on  the  day  of  the  King's  arrival 
at  Berlin  as  the  guest  of  the  Kaiser;  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  imperial  host  and  his  royal  visitor  had  both 
interested  themselves  in  this  removal  of  a  possible  source  of 
complications  amidst  the  Powers  which  are  parties  to  the  Treaty 
of  Algeciras,  and  that  their  pacific  influence  was  stimulated  by 
the  fact  that  peace,  so  to  speak,  was  in  the  air.  No  country  has 
more  cause  to  welcome  renewed  friendliness  between  Germany 
and  France  than  England,  who  is  the  common  friend  of  both 
countries. 

Under  the  Second  Empire  in  France  Napoleon  III.  is 
reported  on  a  day  when  the  Plebiscite  had  gone  overwhelmingly 
in  his  favour,  and  when  the  Empress  Eugenie  had  been  to  Amiens 
to  visit  the  cholera  patients,  to  have  remarked  to  his  wife,  "  We 
have  both  done  a  good  day's  work  for  France."  With  far  more 
reason  King  Edward  VII.  might  have  said  to  the  Queen  Alexandra 
on  reaching  home,  "  We  have  both  done  a  good  day's  work 
for  England." 

EDWAED  DICEY. 
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LORD    MORLEY'S    INDIAN    REFORMS 

THE  PROPOSALS  EXAMINED 

BY   SIR    ANDREW    FRASER,   K.C.S.I. 
(Late  Lieut. -Governor  of  Bengal) 

IN  briefly  discussing  the  proposals  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  reform  in  the  administration  of  the  Indian  Empire,  I 
shall  mainly  keep  in  view  Lord  Morley's  despatch  of  27th  Novem- 
ber last  and  his  impressive  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
17th  December.  I  need  hardly  say  how  thoroughly  I  agree  with 
the  view  that  the  announcement  and  introduction  of  these  reforms 
should  not  be  delayed  on  account  of  the  "  unrest "  in  India.  To 
delay  reform  on  account  of  the  unrest  would  scarcely  be  in 
accordance  with  our  ideas  of  Indian  rule.  It  would  be  to  abandon 
recognised  principles  on  account  of  difficulties  in  the  situation,  and 
to  punish  the  many  for  the  offences  of  the  few.  It  would  be  to 
play  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  the  real  agents  in  producing 
the  worst  features  of  the  unrest.  It  is  anarchy  and  crime  that 
we  want  to  put  down.  Those  who  have  practised  and  encouraged 
these  offences,  and  sought  to  undermine  the  Government,  are 
few ;  and  they  neither  demand  nor  even  desire  what  these  pro- 
posals offer. 

There  is  much  in  recent  unrest  that  is  perfectly  natural,  and 
much  that  is  not  even  to  be  regretted.  It  must  be  clear  to  all 
who  have  carefully  observed  recent  events  that  there  is  consider- 
able dissatisfaction  among  certain  classes  due  to  the  operation  of 
economic  causes.  Our  English  history  ought  to  enable  us  all  in 
some  measure  to  understand  and  sympathise  with  our  Indian 
fellow-subjects  in  this  matter.  It  records  instances  of  intense 
dissatisfaction  and  serious  trouble  arising  from  the  operation  of 
economic  changes  which,  while  of  great  advantage  to  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole,  undoubtedly  pressed  with  unspeakable  hard- 
ship on  certain  classes  and  threatened  the  internal  peace  of  the 
country.  When  it  is  remembered  that  similar  changes  have 
taken  place  in  India  with  far  greater  suddenness,  and  that  the 
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people  of  that  country  are  accustomed  to  look  to  Government  for 
help  in  all  circumstances,  and  to  hold  Government  responsible 
for  the  relief  of  all  kinds  of  distress,  it  will  readily  be  understood 
that  a  serious  situation  might  easily  arise  out  of  such  changes. 
The  Government  of  India  and  the  local  governments  are  not 
blind  to  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  in  this  respect ;  and  action 
is  being  taken  to  meet  these  difficulties. 

Then  again  there  is  unrest  among  the  educated  classes  which 
it  would  be  folly  to  ignore.  It  is  essential  not  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  the  educated  classes  on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  limit 
our  conception  of  them  on  the  other.  There  is  undoubtedly  a 
tendency  to  think  of  the  educated  classes  as  if  they  were  wholly 
confined  to  the  professional  classes.  Fortunately  this  is  a 
mistake.  We  must  take  a  wider  view.  There  are  now  not  a 
few  educated  men  among  the  Zamindars  or  landowners  and 
amongst  the  leaders  of  the  commercial  community,  as  well  as 
among  the  professional  classes.  Now  the  active  and  clamorous 
demand  for  place  and  power  is  much  more  characteristic  of  the 
professional  section  of  the  educated  classes  than  of  the  rest.  The 
majority  of  educated  Zamindars  and  merchants  are  not  heard  in 
this  matter.  They  are  for  the  most  part  indifferent,  and  some  of 
them  are  even  opposed,  to  the  aspirations  and  demands  of  the 
more  forward  sections  of  Indian  politicians. 

Then  again  statistics  clearly  show  that,  though  important,  the 
educated  classes  as  a  whole  are  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
Indian  community.  They  are  met  with  in  considerable  numbers 
in  the  great  cities  and  in  the  larger  centres  of  population  ;  else- 
where they  are  few  indeed.  They  easily  make  themselves  heard. 
But  it  is  always  a  question  for  the  most  serious  consideration  how 
far  they  can  be  held  to  represent  the  great  masses  of  the  popula- 
tion. There  is  no  one  who  knows  the  interior  of  the  Indian 
provinces  who  does  not  feel  how  seriously  out  of  touch  the 
majority  of  the  educated  classes  are  with  the  common  people. 
Some  of  the  educated  Zatnindars,  and  more  rarely  some  of  the 
professional  and  commercial  classes,  lay  themselves  out  to  know 
the  people ;  but  for  a  long  time  to  come — provided  that  the  fine 
traditions  of  the  Indian  services  are  maintained — our  most 
accurate  information  about  the  people  must  come  from  the 
local  officers  of  Government. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a  most  unwise  as  well  as  un- 
generous thing  to  ignore  or  lightly  esteem  the  educated  classes. 
We  have  by  our  own  educational  system  created  these  classes  ;  and 
by  many  indications  and  positive  declarations  of  our  policy  we 
have  given  them  their  hopes  and  ambitions.  We  are  bound  on 
that  account  not  to  ignore  their  reasonable  claims.  We  are  bound 
also  by  the  generous  promise  of  Queen  Victoria  in  the  great  pro- 
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clamation  transferring  the  Government  of  India  to  the  Crown — a 
promise  which  has  just  been  solemnly  repeated  by  his  Majesty  the 
King  fifty  years  later— to  see  that,  as  far  as  may  be,  his  Majesty's 
subjects  of  whatever  race  or  creed  shall  be  freely  and  impartially 
admitted  to  offices  in  his  service,  the  duties  of  which  they  may 
be  qualified,  by  their  education,  ability,  and  integrity,  duly  to 
discharge.  These  promises  have  certainly  not  been  lost  sight  of 
in  the  past.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  state  briefly  how  the  case 
stands  in  Bengal.  The  case  is  to  be  judged  mainly  by  considering 
appointments  in  the  Indian  and  Provincial  Civil  Services,  not 
purely  judicial  appointments.  The  latter  have  long  been  open  to 
Indians  ;  and  they  are  not  nearly  so  much  the  object  of  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  educated  classes  generally  as  the  executive  appoint- 
ments are. 

Now  in  1871  when  I  went  to  India  there  were  no  members 
of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  in  Bengal.  At  the  end  of  that  year, 
three  Indians  came  to  Bengal,  and  were  appointed  Assistant 
Collectors  on  400  Ks.  a  month.  These  have  all  left  the  service. 
But  at  the  end  of  last  year  there  were  thirteen  Indian  civilians  on 
salaries  ranging  from  776  Ks.  to  2,250  Ks.  a  month,  besides  ten 
other  Indians  holding  posts  ordinarily  reserved  for  that  service : 
twenty- three  in  all  as  against  three  in  1871.  Besides  this,  the 
Provincial  Service  then  consisted  of  177  officers,  of  whom  forty-five 
— or  just  over  one-fourth — were  Europeans :  it  now  consists  of 
361  officers,  of  whom  only  forty-five — or  just  under  one-eighth — 
are  Europeans  :  the  whole  addition  to  the  strength  of  that  service 
has  been  from  Indians.  Not  only  so,  but  we  have  had,  among 
our  Indian  officers,  not  only  Collectors  and  Sessions  Judges,  but 
also  Commissioners  of  Division ;  and  I  had  for  a  time  as  Senior 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Kevenue — the  next  highest  executive 
office  to  that  of  Lieutenant-Governor — an  Indian  Member  of 
the  service.  Indians  have  thus  risen  to  the  highest  ranks  in 
the  service,  as  they  have  shown  their  fitness  for  high  office.  I 
may  add  that  the  gentleman  last  referred  to  is  one  of  the  two 
Indian  Members  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  Council,  the  value  of 
whose  services  was  so  fully  acknowledged  by  Lord  Morley  in  his 
statement  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

This  glance  at  the  history  of  Bengal  shows  clearly  that  the 
Government  has  kept  before  it  steadily  and  persistently  the 
promise  made  by  Queen  Victoria  in  regard  to  the  admission  of 
Indians  to  offices  under  the  Crown.  Examination  will  show 
similar  advancement  of  Indians  in  other  departments  of  the 
Government  service,  such  as  medicine,  education,  law  and 
engineering,  and  more  recently  in  the  police  department.  Lord 
Morley,  with  the  concurrence  or  at  the  instigation  of  the  Viceroy, 
is  proposing  no  new  departure  in  principle  when  he  proposes 
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to  go  a  step  further ;  of  this  proposal  I  shall  say  a  word  or  two 
later  on. 

It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  importance  which  the 
educated  classes  in  India  generally  attach  to  the  employment  of 
Indians  in  such  offices  in  the  public  service  as  I  have  just  indicated. 
Some  of  the  educated  classes — but  they  are  very  few — think  that 
we  have  already  gone  too  far  in  this  matter ;  but  as  a  rule  every 
step  forward  has  been  hailed  with  genuine  satisfaction  by  the 
great  majority.  And  the  demand  for  the  employment  o£  qualified 
Indians  continues  unabated.  This  is  a  demand  which  we  cannot 
ignore.  No  doubt  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  England  rules 
India  not  in  the  interests  of  any  section  of  the  community,  how- 
ever important,  but  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  of  all  the  nations  and  peoples  and  tongues  committed  to 
her  charge  in  that  great  Empire.  But  at  every  step  the  question 
has  to  be  faced,  whether  we  have  Indians  fit  for  appointment  to 
high  office  without  risk  of  serious  inefficiency  in  the  administra- 
tion or  without  danger  to  the  interests  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  If  duly  qualified  Indians  are  to  be  found,  and  the 
interests  of  the  Empire  will  not  be  imperiled  by  their  appoint- 
ment, we  are  thrown  back  on  the  obligation  involved  in  the  royal 
promises  to  which  I  have  referred.  I  have  said  that  this  is  a 
matter  to  which  the  educated  classes  in  India  attach  the  utmost 
importance,  and  I  doubt  whether  any  part  of  Lord  Morley's 
scheme  has  been  received  by  many  of  these  classes  with  as  great 
enthusiasm  as  his  proposal  to  give  certain  places  to  Indians  in 
the  Executive  Councils  of  the  Viceroy  and  of  certain  provincial 
rulers. 

While  Government  has  thus  kept  steadily  before  it  the 
appointment  of  Indians  to  offices  under  the  Crown  for  which  they 
have  appeared  to  be  duly  qualified,  efforts  have  at  the  same  time 
been  made  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  Indian  non-officials  in 
local  self-government  and  also  in  the  imperial  and  provincial 
councils.  As  to  the  former,  Lord  Bipon  found  district  councils 
and  municipal  committees  doing  a  good  deal  of  local  work.  But 
they  were  practically  official  bodies.  As  a  rule  only  a  few  Indian 
gentlemen  were  associated  with  the  officials,  to  help  them  with 
their  advice  and  sometimes  by  taking  a  share  in  the  supervision 
of  works.  Lord  Bipon  and  his  advisers  determined  to  enlarge 
the  usefulness  of  these  bodies,  and  introduced  a  scheme,  increasing 
the  non-official  element,  giving  these  bodies  more  definite  work, 
and  aiming  at  making  them  more  really  representative.  How 
far  Lord  Ripon's  policy  has  been  successful  is  a  matter  on  which 
opinions  differ.  In  a  recent  article  in  an  Indian  paper,  written 
with  considerable  knowledge,  it  was  distinctly  stated  that  "  it  has 
generally  been  admitted  in  the  past  that  our  experiments  in  local 
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self-government  have  been  somewhat  of  a  failure."    I  do  not 
accept  this  view. 

One  province  differs  from  another  in  India  as  one  country 
differs  from  another  in  Europe ;  and  no  one  can  speak  with 
authority  and  with  certainty  except  of  what  he  has  seen  and 
known.  I  have  seen  excellent  work  done  by  local  bodies  in  both 
the  Central  Provinces  and  Bengal.  No  doubt  the  Government 
has,  through  its  officers,  exercised  much  supervision  and  con- 
siderable control  over  the  work  of  these  bodies.  But  that  work 
has  in  many  districts  been  really  good ;  and  it  has  had  the  great 
advantage  on  the  one  hand  of  bringing  officers  into  close  associa- 
tion with  intelligent  Indians  in  local  work,  and  on  the  other  hand 
of  interesting  many  of  the  latter  in  the  affairs  of  their  district  or 
town  and  of  the  people  generally.  I  do  admit,  however,  that 
Lord  Eipon's  policy  has  not  been  so  successful  as  it  might  have 
been  ;  and  I  hold  that  this  partial  want  of  success  is  mainly  due 
to  causes  which  can  be  stated  and  which  are  very  important  in 
connection  with  the  reforms  now  under  discussion. 

The  principal  cause  is  that  India  does  not  understand  and 
cannot  work  the  principle  of  election  as  understood  and  worked 
in  England.  The  constituencies  created  for  the  District  and 
Local  Boards  in  Bengal,  for  example,  were  ridiculously  large. 
The  gradual  development  of  representative  government  through 
centuries  of  political  education  in  England  was  apparently  for- 
gotten ;  and  the  present  English  practice  was  introduced  suddenly 
into  the  Indian  system.  Constituencies  were  formed  consisting 
of  large  numbers  of  persons,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  took  not 
the  slightest  interest  in  the  affairs  which  were  ostensibly  com- 
mitted to  them,  did  not  understand  the  privileges  or  responsibility 
of  the  franchise,  and  were  of  such  a  position  in  society  as  to 
preclude  the  true  leaders  of  the  people  from  appealing  to  them 
for  their  votes.  The  result  has  been  that  the  membership  of  the 
local  bodies,  so  far  as  that  is  the  product  of  election,  consists 
almost  entirely  of  professional  men  and  a  few  others,  who  have  only 
this  in  common  that  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  keep  their  names 
before  the  public  and  to  secure  such  local  influence  as  association 
with  officials  in  the  work  of  the  district  may  seem  to  give. 
Zamindars,  as  a  rule,  altogether  decline  to  stand  for  election  by 
such  constituencies,  or  to  enter  into  a  contest  with  the  professional 
candidate.  The  Zamindar  says,  "I  cannot  go  with  hands  joined 
in  entreaty  to  thousands  of  my  own  tenants  and  dependents  and 
ask  them  for  their  votes."  The  professional  candidate,  therefore, 
goes  down  unopposed,  and  asks  a  few  score  out  of  these  thousands 
to  come  and  vote  for  him  ;  and  his  election  is  secured.  A  Zamindar, 
on  being  remonstrated  with  for  standing  aloof,  and  told  that  he 
was  responsible  for  failure  to  secure  the  real  interests  of  the 
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people,  replied  to  ine,  "  Not  at  all.  Government  is  always 
responsible  that  things  do  not  go  far  wrong ;  and  we  trust  to 
you  to  prevent  any  fiasco."  In  this  way  Lord  Kipon's  scheme 
has  failed  to  secure  at  all  fully  what  was  the  principal  object  of 
its  introduction,  namely,  "  an  instrument  of  political  and  popular 
education."  No  doubt  some  who  have  taken  part  in  the  scheme 
have  been  educated ;  but  the  majority  of  the  natural  leaders  of 
the  people  have  stood  aloof  from  it  wherever  the  principle  of 
election  was  really  applied. 

Government  has  felt  itself  compelled,  in  the  discharge  of  this 
responsibility  to  prevent  any  real  catastrophe,  to  resort  to  the 
expedient  of  nomination  as  a  substitute  for  election.  Few  realise 
how  extensively  this  alternative  system  has  been  adopted.  In 
the  majority  of  the  Bengal  districts  the  elective  sections  of  the 
Local  Self-Government  Act  have  not  been  introduced  at  all. 
And  where  they  have  been  introduced,  they  have  been  supple- 
mented by  provisions  for  appointing  a  certain  proportion  of 
members  of  the  District  and  Local  Boards  by  nomination. 
Government  has  said,  "  A  good  representative  of  the  Zamindars 
or  large  landholders  is  required ;  so  let  the  Zamindar  of  Falanapur 
be  appointed  ;  "  and  so  also  for  other  special  classes.  Good  men 
have  been  thus  secured  in  many  cases,  who  have  really  done 
useful  work  and  also  participated  in  the  educational  advantages 
of  the  scheme.  But  the  great  disadvantage  of  this  plan  is  that 
the  nominee,  however  honest  and  manly  he  may  be  and  be  known 
to  be,  is  regarded  or  represented  as  the  creature  of  the  Govern- 
ment, bound  to  vote  as  he  is  desired  to  vote.  As  a  rule,  he  feels 
the  position  as  on  this  account  distinctly  undesirable.  What  we 
want  is  to  get  rid  of  the  system  of  nomination,  as  far  as  possible, 
without  losing  the  kind  of  really  representative  men  it  secured. 

We  want  to  be  able  to  get  the  same  kind  of  man  elected. 
Hitherto  when  we  have  wanted  a  representative  of  the  larger 
landowners  we  have  chosen  one  from  among  them.  What  we 
want  now  to  do  is  to  form  them  into  a  constituency  to  choose 
one  of  themselves ;  and  so  also  for  all  other  classes  requiring 
separate  representation.  My  belief — after  extended  inquiry  into, 
and  careful  consideration  of,  the  matter — is  that  this  is  quite 
feasible,  that  it  would  be  acceptable  as  a  system  to  all  moderate 
men,  and  that  the  natural  leaders  of  special  sections  of  the 
community  would  appear  as  candidates  before  such  constitu- 
encies. This  is  what  we  require  for  local  self-government. 
To  bodies  elected  on  this  system  we  could  give  greatly  increased 
powers,  and  we  might  look  forward  with  confidence  to  improved 
work  and  to  real  interest  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  a  stake 
in  the  country. 

This  is  what  the  proposals  of  the  Government  of  India,  gener- 
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ally  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  aim  at  in  respect  of  the 
non-official  element  in  the  Legislative  Councils.  Nomination 
has  hitherto  been  the  rule.  It  has  been  tempered  in  certain 
cases  by  election.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  elective  plan  has 
been  a  great  success.  Certain  local  bodies  have  been  asked  to 
elect  a  candidate  for  the  Provincial  Legislative  Council;  and 
when  elected  he  has  been  appointed.  This  is  a  good  enough 
system  provided  that  the  local  bodies  joining  in  the  election  are 
themselves  really  representative  of  the  people  generally  and 
that  really  representative  men  will  stand  for  election.  Too  often 
both  of  these  conditions  have  been  wanting.  A  great  deal  has 
been  done  to  prevent  misrepresentation  of  the  people  by  supple- 
menting this  with  the  system  of  direct  nomination  of  suitable 
members.  In  a  Council  where  the  non-officials  are  few  and  in 
a  minority,  this  combination  has  worke'd  fairly  well.  But  if  we 
are  to  give  the  Councils  greater  powers,  and  also  to  give  the 
non-official  element  a  much  more  effective  share  in  the  pro- 
ceedings we  must  have  a  better  system.  This  is  the  object  of 
the  present  proposals. 

The  necessity  for  securing  the  effective  representation  of 
separate  interests,  of  special  classes,  creeds  and  races,  is  urged  by 
the  Government  of  India  and  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
It  might  have  been  better  to  begin  at  the  bottom  and  work  up- 
wards, to  reform  the  system  of  election  to  the  local  bodies  (where 
men  are  best  trained  in  public  work)  either  before  or  at  all  events 
simultaneously  with  the  reform  of  the  Legislative  Councils.  But 
I,  for  one,  hail  with  satisfaction  the  reform  of  the  latter,  even 
when  it  comes  alone.  I  agree  with  many  friends  in  India  who 
have  written  to  me  on  the  subject — both  distinguished  Muham- 
madans  and  leading  Zamindars  — that  the  electoral  college  is  not 
an  effective  means  of  securing  the  due  representation  of  special 
classes.  It  seems  to  me  that  with  the  electoral  college  it  would 
be  easy  for  practised  wire-pullers  to  secure  as  the  Muhammadan 
member  a  man  who  would  not  in  any  way  represent  the  feelings 
and  interests  of  the  Muhammadan  community  generally.  And  it 
would  also  be  possible  to  swamp  the  real  Zamindars  or  large 
landowners  by  the  votes  of  men  with  small  estates,  who,  while 
nominally  Zamindars,  have  only  a  secondary  interest  in  land. 

I  have,  however,  pointed  out  to  my  friends  in  India  that  Lord 
Morley  has  distinctly  refrained  from  prescribing  the  electoral 
college  system,  and  has  only  thrown  it  out  as  a  suggestion  to  be 
considered.  I  trust  confidently  that  the  criticisms  to  which  that 
system  has  been  subjected  by  the  persons  concerned  will  lead  to 
its  being  abandoned.  The  great  principles  underlying  Lord 
Morley's  proposals  have  my  heartiest  approval;  and  I  cordially 
wish  the  Government  all  success  in  working  out  the  details.  It 
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seems  to  me  that  it  would  not  be  very  difficult — and  would 
certainly  be  possible — to  work  out  a  practicable  scheme  for 
Bengal.  And  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
leave  details  to  be  worked  out  by  the  local  government  (subject 
to  the  sanction  of  the  Government  of  India)  for  each  province. 

There  are  two  other  points  to  which  I  shall  briefly  refer.  The 
first  is  that  it  is  proposed  to  dispense  with  the  official  majority  in 
Provincial  Councils.  I  regard  this  proposal  as  sound.  It  seems 
to  be  quite  safe.  In  the  first  place,  provided  that  the  non-official 
majority  is  small,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  all  classes 
of  non-officials,  Europeans  and  Indians,  Hindus  and  Muham- 
madans,  Zamindars  and  merchants,  uniting  against  the  Govern- 
ment, in  respect  of  any  matter  in  which  it  would  be  wise  for  the 
Government  to  carry  out  the  view  which  all  these  classes  have 
united  to  condemn.  And,  in  the  second  place,  the  veto  of  the 
head  of  the  Local  Government,  and  the  legislative  powers  of  the 
Government  of  India,  provide  a  sufficient  safeguard  against  any 
such  altogether  unlikely  contingency.  I  believe  that,  if  a  duly 
representative  body  of  non-officials  is  secured,  the  Councils  may 
be  entrusted  with  all  the  increased  powers  proposed,  and  the 
official  majority  may  be  safely  dispensed  with.  And  if  these 
proposals  are  safe,  they  are  certainly  wise ;  for  they  will  tend  to 
give  much  greater  interest  to  the  work  of  the  councils,  to 
secure  the  best  men  that  India  can  give,  and  to  bring  the 
Government  more  really  into  touch  with  the  people  in  provincial 
administration.  They  will  also  be  approved  by  most  moderate 
men,  European  and  Indian,  whose  object  is  to  see  all  races  joined 
together  in  assisting  the  Crown  in  the  government  of  India.  I 
think,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  are  few  who  will  seriously 
object  to  Lord  Morley's  determination  to  maintain  for  the  present 
at  least  the  official  majority  in  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council ; 
and  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  in  Calcutta  to  secure  the  required 
number  of  official  members  without  the  disorganisation  of  work 
which  some  critics  profess  to  anticipate. 

The  other  point  is  the  proposal  to  have  an  Indian  member  on 
the  Viceroy's  Executive  Council.  I  have  already  said  that  this  is 
a  proposal  which  has  attracted  at  least  as  much  attention,  and 
evoked  in  certain  quarters  at  least  as  much  enthusiasm,  as  any 
other  of  the  proposals  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House  of  Lords  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  is  in  one  sense 
merely  a  proposal  to  proceed  one  step  further  in  the  policy  of 
employing  Indians  in  the  public  service,  laid  down  in  Queen 
Victoria's  proclamation  and  steadily  pursued  by  Government  ever 
since.  There  are  no  doubt  difficulties  and  objections  which  occur 
readily  to  the  mind  of  a  man  who  knows  anything  practically  of 
India  as  a  whole. 
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In  India  we  have  not  only  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  with 
their  separate  interests,  and  many  classes  each  with  its  own ;  we 
have  also  many  provinces  with  their  different  races,  creeds, 
interests  and  languages.  Although  we  have  English  as  the 
common  tongue  of  most  of  the  educated  in  all  provinces,  yet  the 
Punjab  differs  perhaps  as  much  from  Madras  as  France  from 
Germany,  and  Bengal  from  Bombay  as  much  as  Germany  from 
Austria.  That  which  holds  them  together  is  the  Government  of 
India.  It  is  always  the  object  of  the  Government  of  India  to 
have  among  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council  or  among  the 
secretaries,  officers  drawn  from  all  the  principal  provinces  of 
India.  The  reason  is  that  these  provinces,  with  all  their 
differences,  should  be  represented  in  the  Government  of  India ;  a 
reasonable  and  intelligible  principle.  A  member  from  England 
(in  the  legal  or  financial  department)  is  also  advantageous.  It 
may  not  unreasonably  be  asked  what  the  Indian  member  will 
represent,  and  how  far  a  Bengali  Hindu  will  be  acceptable,  not 
only  to  the  Muhammadans  of  India,  but  to  the  people  generally 
of  another  province.  This  objection  has  to  be  faced. 

In  my  opinion  the  objection  is  met  if  the  Indian  member  is 
selected  on  the  same  grounds,  for  the  same  qualifications,  and  after 
the  same  training,  as  any  English  member.  He  will  then  be  there 
to  place  his  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  province  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government  of  India  as  a  body.  He  cannot  claim 
to  be  there  as  a  representative  of  the  multitudinous  and  varied 
peoples  of  India  any  more  than  a  European  member  can.  If  he 
is  to  be  there  at  all  he  should  be  there,  like  the  European,  because 
he  has  been  tried  and  found  worthy  of  the  trust  to  be  placed  on 
him,  and  is  specially  fitted  by  his  experience  and  training  for  that 
position,  and  because  his  race  and  creed  are  not  to  constitute  a 
disqualification.  To  decide  whether  he  should  be  appointed  is  a 
matter  for  the  authority  making  the  appointment. 

As  to  local  councils  there  is  perhaps  less  doubt ;  the  different 
interests  of  the  different  provinces  have  not  to  be  considered.  In 
Bengal  in  my  time  the  two  members  of  the  Board  of  Revenue 
performed  in  many  important  respects  the  duties  and  functions  of 
members  of  council  in  other  provinces ;  and  I  found  the  Indian 
member  of  the  board  to  whom  I  have  already  referred,  and  who 
had  been  trained  in  all  the  grades  of  the  service,  a  wise,  loyal  and 
valuable  counsellor  and  colleague. 

I  need  not  discuss  the  proposals  regarding  Advisory  Councils ; 
they  have  been  abandoned.  The  proposal  to  have  a  Council  of 
Chiefs  has  fallen  through,  because  it  is  not  desired  by  the  chiefs 
themselves,  and  is  surrounded  by  so  many  practical  difficulties  as 
to  be  apparently  unworkable.  The  proposal  for  Imperial  and 
Provincial  Advisory  Councils,  composed  of  notables  appointed  by 
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the  head  of  the  Government  concerned,  to  be  consulted  as  a  body 
or  in  sections,  as  circumstances  might  seem  to  demand,  was 
decidedly  attractive.  It  was  little  else  than  the  formal  sanctioning 
of  a  practice  which  many  of  the  best  officers  have  found  of 
unspeakable  advantage.  All  good  officers  in  charge  of  districts 
have  certain  men  whose  advice  they  habitually  seek ;  men  care- 
fully tried  and  selected  and  valued  as  friends  and  counsellors. 
The  good  district  officer  not  only  has  such  advisers  for  himself, 
he  also  keeps  (perhaps  on  the  Darbar  List)  a  confidential  record 
of  the  value  of  their  services,  so  that  his  successor  may  consult 
them  until  he  is  able  to  select  his  own  advisers.  The  provincial 
ruler  acts  in  very  much  the  same  way ;  even  he  has  his  private 
friends  and  advisers  among  the  people.  The  object  of  the 
Government  of  India's  proposal  was  practically  to  give  formal 
sanction  to  such  arrangements.  It  is  curious  that  the  "more 
advanced "  classes  seem  inclined  to  oppose  or  ridicule  this 
proposal,  while  it  has  been  accepted  by  the  older  type  of  Indian 
gentleman.  Perhaps,  however,  that  which  has  hitherto  been  the 
best  recommendation  of  the  system  in  the  eyes  of  the  latter 
would  have  been  destroyed  had  the  proposal  been  adopted, 
namely,  the  informal  and  friendly  character  of  the  relations 
between  themselves  and  the  officers  of  Government.  It  would 
be  a  deplorable,  but  not  inexplicable,  result  of  systematising  such 
relations  with  the  people,  and  giving  them  a  formal  and  legal 
basis,  if  spontaneous  and  sympathetic  friendships  became  less 
known. 

A.  H.  L.  FEASEE. 
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THE    SOUTH    AFRICAN   CONSTITUTION 

BY  DIPLOMATIST 

THEEE  are  always,  at  any  particular  stage  in  the  evolution  of 
a  community,  certain  questions— sometimes  of  great  importance, 
but  as  often  not — upon  which  the  opinions  of  thinking  people  are 
much  more  sharply  divided  than  is  generally  the  case  ;  questions 
which  clearly  and  unmistakably  part  "  the  goats  upon  the  left 
hand,  and  the  sheep  upon  the  right ;  "  questions  as  to  which 
there  would  appear  to  be  no  middle  view ;  questions  upon  which 
if  people  disagree  they  do  so  in  toto  and  whole-heartedly.  In  our 
own  day,  South  Africa  has  always  been  a  problem  of  this  kind. 
For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  at  least,  all  those  who  have 
in  any  way  been  interested  in  its  distressful  situation  have  been 
divided  into  two  camps  as  clearly  as  are  the  armed  hosts  of  two  con- 
tending nations  ;  and  it  may  almost  be  said  that  never,  until  quite 
recently,  have  they  found  a  common  ground  upon  which  to  meet. 

Since  the  great  war,  however,  such  a  neutral  area  has 
gradually  been  taking  shape  owing  to  the  general  realisation  of 
the  necessity  of  establishing  some  sort  of  South  African  Govern- 
ment— some  sort  of  Government,  that  is  to  say,  which  will  be  in 
a  position  to  deal  with  the  affairs  of  the  sub-continent  con- 
sidered as  a  whole ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  by  the 
publication,  a  week  or  so  ago,  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
"  Closer  Union  "  Convention  which  began  its  labours  at  Durban 
last  October,  the  boundaries  of  this  neutral  area  have  at  once 
become  greatly  extended.  Those  who  happen  to  have  read  the 
articles  contributed  by  me  to  this  Review  last  year*  will  agree 
that  my  convictions  as  to  the  problems  which  afflict  South  Africa 
cannot  be  accused  of  indecision  or  lack  of  strength.  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  complexion  of  one's  views  on  these  questions ; 
however  strongly  they  may  be  felt  and  held ;  whatever  opinion 
one  may  have  of  the  scheme  of  "  union  "  devised  by  the  Conven- 
tion, or  of  its  chances  of  ultimate  success — one  cannot  but  feel 
that  a  great  step  forward  has  at  last  been  taken.  Apart  from 
everything  else,  it  is  a  great  thing  in  itself  that  the  four  self- 
governing  colonies  of  South  Africa  have  seriously  and  carefully 
considered  the  question  of  their  union  or  federation,  and  have 
arrived  at  certain  more  or  less  definite  conclusions. 

*  April  and  October  numbers. 
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Unquestionably  this  constitutes  a  real  and  marked  advance, 
and  the  advance  will  be  no  less  real  and  no  less  marked  even  if 
the  Constitution  for  South  Africa,  as  (drafted  by  the  Convention, 
is  not  given  the  force  of  law.  It  is  a  great  thing  in  itself  to  be 
able  to  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  this  draft  Constitu- 
tion is  worthy  of  the  most  careful  and  most  deliberate  considera- 
tion. This  duty  of  calm  and  thoughtful  examination  lies  upon 
us  here  in  Great  Britain  at  least  as  much  as  it  does  upon  the 
people  of  South  Africa  themselves,  for  in  the  end  it  is  by  an  Act 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament  that  the  scheme  of  "  union"  must  be 
given  effect.  And  we  here  have  one  great  advantage — that  in 
our  consideration  of  the  scheme  we  are  not  so  liable  as  our  fellow- 
subjects  in  South  Africa  to  the  temptation  to  magnify  the  import- 
ance of  what  are  after  all  mere  details.  A  criticism  of  minutiae, 
which  can,  if  necessary,  be  altered  after  the  Constitution  is  in 
force,  is  worse  than  useless.  The  scheme  must  be  judged  in  the 
broad,  from  the  Imperial  point -of  view  and  from  the  point  of  view 
of  South  Africa  as  a  whole ;  the  parish  pump  must  not  provide 
the  standard  ;  and  the  petty  neighbourly  jealousies  which  have 
grown  up  in  the  course  of  years  must  be  counted  as  non-existent. 

Before  entering  upon  this  consideration,  however,  it  is  well  to 
clear  the  ground  of  one  encumbrance.  There  is  no  magic  in  the 
word  "  union,"  and  no  greater  mistake  can  be  made  than  to  imagine 
that  "  union  "  of  any  sort  must  be  better  than  the  present  state 
of  individual  independence.  The  history  of  the  world  contains 
many  instances  to  prove  the  magnitude  of  this  error ;  but  in  these 
days  of  hurry  and  "  hustle  "  the  lessons  of  the  past  receive  scant 
attention,  and  mature  deliberation,  at  least  on  the  part  of  a  people, 
seems  to  be  as  extinct  as  the  dodo.  A  proper  "  union  "  of  the 
South  African  colonies  is  admitted  by  all  to  be  most  desirable ;  all 
of  a  sudden  a  scheme  for  "  union  "  is  put  forward ;  press  and 
public  at  once  become  frenzied  with  a  generous  enthusiasm  ;  a 
chorus  arises  :  "  This  is  the  very  thing ;  put  it  into  execution  at 
once,  and  then  let's  forget  all  about  it " ;  while  anyone  who 
pleads  for  time  to  think  over  the  proposal  is  reviled  as  an  enemy 
to  South  Africa  and  the  retard er  of  the  millennium.  Unfortunately, 
the  comments  which  have  been  made  up  to  the  present  on  the 
draft  Constitution  show  only  too  clearly  that  this  is  the  prevailing 
attitude,  both  here  and  in  South  Africa. 

Let  us  now  briefly  examine  the  recommendations  of  the  Con- 
vention ;  but  before  dealing  with  the  provisions  of  the  draft 
Constitution  itself,  let  us  look  at  the  method  by  which  it  is 
proposed  to  put  it  into  effect.  This  at  once  raises  an  objection 
of  the  most  serious  character,  for  it  is  found  that  the  intention  is 
simply  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  several  colonial  legislatures 
to  the  draft  Constitution  and  then  to  have  it  embodied  in  an  Act 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Now,  both  from  the  Imperial  and 
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the  South  African  point  of  view,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  no 
Constitution  shall  be  ratified  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  which 
has  not  been  directly  approved  and  accepted  by  the  people  of 
South  Africa  themselves.  I  have  already  directed  attention* 
to  certain  aspects  of  the  necessity  for  a  referendum  in  South 
Africa,  as  there  was  in  Australia,  so  that  the  whole  ground 
need  not  now  be  traversed.  One  or  two  points,  however,  must 
again  be  briefly  referred  to.  First  of  all,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  none  of  the  existing  Governments  in  the  four 
self-governing  Colonies  are  in  possession  of  any  mandate  from  the 
electorate  to  carry  through  a  scheme  of  "  closer  union."  This 
alone  makes  either  a  referendum,  or  a  general  election  in  each 
colony,  a  matter  of  common  fairness.  No  Ministry  elected  by  the 
catspaw  methods  of  modern  times  has  any  right  to  make  such  a 
fundamental  change  in  the  status  of  its  country  as  is  involved  in 
the  absorption  of  its  individuality  in  a  union  and  its  degradation  to  a 
mere  province,  without  a  direct  and  unequivocal  mandate  to  do  so ; 
and  this  is  especially  true  of  three  out  of  the  four  Governments 
in  South  Africa,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  representa- 
tive only  of  one  racially-distinguished  section  of  the  population, 
which,  to  say  the  least,  was  until  recently  violently  hostile  to 
the  Empire  to  which  it  is  now  subject.  In  the  case  of  the  Orange 
Biver  Colony  it  is  inevitable  that  the  Dutch  section  of  the  popula- 
tion should  rule  the  country,  if  it  has  responsible  government ;  but 
in  the  cases  of  the  Cape  and  the  Transvaal  it  is  otherwise.  In  the 
latter  case  the  fact  that  a  Dutch  or  Bond  Ministry  is  in  power  is  due 
to  the  electoral  anomalies  deliberately  created  for  the  benefit  of  our 
late  enemies ;  in  the  case  of  the  Cape  it  is  due  to  similar  anomalies 
which  have  grown  up  in  the  representation  in  the  course  of  time.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  a  monstrous  thing  if  these  existing  Governments, 
or  the  existing  legislatures  by  which  they  are  kept  in  office,  are  to 
have  the  power  to  decide  the  future  of  South  Africa ;  and  it  will  be  a 
lasting  disgrace  if  once  again  no  attempt  is  made  to  give  full  expres- 
sion and  weight  to  the  views  of  the  British  section  of  the  population. 
A  suggestion  has  been  made,  however,  that  to  achieve  this 
end  a  referendum  is  not  necessary,  and  that  each  Government 
should  simply  go  to  the  country  on  the  question  of  the  draft 
Constitution.  This  suggestion  betrays  either  great  astuteness  or 
complete  ignorance  of  the  conditions  of  the  Cape  and  the 
Transvaal.  At  present,  owing  to  the  electoral  anomalies  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any 
but  a  Dutch  majority  to  be  returned  in  either  Colony  ;  so  that  a 
general  election  would  prove  nothing,  and  would  do  nothing 
towards  affording  the  British  section  of  the  people  their  due  voice 
in  the  matter.  From  the  point  of  view,  then,  of  the  population 
of  South  Africa  as  a  whole,  a  referendum  is  only  common  justice ; 

*  See  '  A  Last  Chance  in  South  Africa,'  The  Empire  Review,  October,  1908. 
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and  from  the  Imperial  standpoint  it  is  no  less  necessary,  for 
it  ought  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  assure  itself 
that  the  Constitution  it  is  asked  to  embody  in  a  formal  Act  has 
actually  and  beyond  all  doubt  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  South  Africa.  Nay,  more — it  ought  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  Imperial  Government  to  assure  itself  that  the  proposed  Con- 
stitution has  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  its  fellow-countrymen 
in  South  Africa.  But  this,  to  our  shame  be  it  said,  is  far  too 
much  to  expect  at  the  present  day. 

The  Imperial  Parliament  as  at  present  constituted  will  agree 
to  anything,  no  matter  how  it  may  in  effect  injure  and  betray  the 
British  people  of  South  Africa,  provided  only  that  it  is  desired  by 
those  who  possess  the  glorious  virtue  of  having  lately  borne  arms 
against  the  forces  of  His  Majesty.  It  is  well  known  that  the  present 
Government  would  like  to  go  out  in  a  blaze  of  glory  after  having 
called  into  being  a  United  South  Africa,  and  that  they  will  accord- 
ingly oppose  delay  of  any  kind.  But  if  the  people  of  South  Africa 
insist  on  hastening  slowly  and  in  making  sure  of  their  ground  by 
having  a  referendum,  and  if  theirfellow-countrymen  at  home  support 
them  in  this  sensible  demand,  it  may  yet  be  possible  to  prevent  the 
butchering  of  British  South  Africa  to  make  a  Liberal  holiday. 

Suppose,  then,  that  a  referendum  is  to  be  taken  in  South  Africa 
in  regard  to  this  draft  Constitution.  What  are  the  two  questions 
which  the  voters  have  to  ask  themselves — the  same  two  questions 
which  we  here  in  England  who  are  interested  in  South  Africa 
ought  to  attempt  to  answer  ?  The  first  is  :  which  is  in  the  main  the 
better  and  the  more  suited  to  the  conditions  of  the  sub-continent, 
unification  or  federation  ?  The  second  is,  in  the  event  of  this 
point  being  decided  in  favour  of  unification  :  is  the  proposed 
Constitution  in  the  main  satisfactory  ?  It  may  be  said,  however, 
that  the  first  question — unification  or  federation — has  already 
been  answered,  and  that  in  this  respect  the  decision  of  the  Con- 
vention should  be  taken  as  final.  Yet  surely  this  is  a  cramped 
and  illiberal  view  to  take  of  a  matter  that  may  profoundly  affect 
the  whole  future  of  South  Africa.  It  is  well  known,  to  start  with, 
that  some  of  the  ablest  of  the  delegates  at  the  Convention  were 
strongly  in  favour  of  federation,  and  were  only  won  over  to  a 
unitary  scheme  at  the  last  moment  in  order  that  some  agreement 
might  be  reached.  And  in  considering  this  question,  much  depends 
upon  the  fundamental  standpoint  from  which  it  is  regarded. 

If  it  is  believed,  for  instance,  that  since  the  war  there  has 
been  a  complete  change  in  the  views  and  aspirations  of  the  Dutch 
section  of  the  population  of  South  Africa ;  if  it  is  believed  that 
the  ideal  of  a  Dutch  domination— whether  under  the  British  flag 
or  not — has  been  definitely  abandoned ;  if  it  is  believed  that  the 
race-hatred  and  contempt  of  the  Dutch  for  the  British  have  in  the 
main  disappeared ;  if  it  is  believed,  in  short,  that  in  the  main  the 
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aims  of  the  two  European  races  have  already  become  identical — 
then,  and  then  only,  is  it  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  South 
Africa  shall  be  united  or  federated.  To  those  of  us  who  as  yet 
see  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  of  these  radical  changes  have 
taken  place  since  the  Peace  of  Vereeniging — and  to  assume  that 
they  have  taken  place  argues  the  Dutch  in  South  Africa  a  poor 
race  of  men — the  question  of  unification  or  federation  is  one  of  the 
very  highest  importance.  To  us,  the  present  unification  of  South 
Africa  seems  fraught  with  most  serious  danger,  the  nature  of  which 
needs  only  to  be  stated  in  a  dozen  words  to  be  realised.  For  if 
unification  takes  place  just  now,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  first 
Union  Government  will  be  of  Dutch  complexion  ;  it  will  rule,  not 
one  independent  Colony,  but  the  whole  of  South  Africa ;  and  the 
harm  it  might  do  to  the  true  cause  of  the  Empire  in  the  sub- 
continent is  simply  incalculable. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  federation  takes  place,  there  is  always 
the  certainty  that  at  least  one — and  perhaps  two — of  the  four 
members  will  retain  a  Government  animated  by  British  ideals ; 
and  even  if  the  preponderance  in  the  Federal  Government  be 
Dutch,  it  is  obvious  that  nothing  like  so  much  harm  is  possible. 
From  the  Imperial  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  fact  that  federa- 
tion is  far  safer  than  unification  needs  little  demonstration.  It 
follows,  then,  that  this  question  of  unification  or  federation  is  not 
only  one  upon  which  the  direct  vote  of  the  people  of  South  Africa 
should  be  taken,  but  also  one  which,  even  when  the  result  of  this 
vote  is  known,  ought  to  be  most  carefully  considered  by  us  here  at 
home.  For  after  all,  considering  the  vast  sums  of  money  and  the 
still  more  valuable  lives  which  Great  Britain  has  spent  in  retaining 
South  Africa,  it  should  be  something  to  us  whether  the  sub-continent 
is  to  be  secured  to  the  Empire  for  ever,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  put  in 
a  position  to  cut  the  painter  at  the  will  of  a  section  of  its  population. 
It  is  too  often  forgotten  that  Great  Britain  has  a  claim  upon  South 
Africa  even  greater  than  that  of  South  Africa  upon  the  Empire. 

Suppose,  however,  that  after  all  things  are  considered,  unifica- 
tion is  decided  to  be  the  better,  or  the  only  practicable  form  of 
amalgamation.  The  question  then  comes  to  be  whether  the 
proposed  Constitution  is  in  the  main  satisfactory,  and  especially 
whether  it  safeguards,  so  far  as  is  possible  in  a  unitary  scheme, 
those  things  which  ought  to  be  safeguarded.  In  considering  this 
question  it  is  only  necessary  to  direct  attention  to  four  points  as 
to  which  the  answer  must  be  given  in  the  negative.  The  first  is 
the  composition  of  the  Senate  of  the  Union  Parliament.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  in  a  country  such  as  South  Africa  the  second 
House  should  be  wholly  elected,  and  should  be  elected  directly 
by  the  people,  voting  in  larger  areas  than  the  electoral  divisions 
for  the  Legislative  Assembly ;  whereas  the  draft  Constitution 
provides  that  at  least  the  first  Senate  after  the  Union  shall  have 
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eight  of  its  members  nominated  by  the  Governor-General,  and  eight 
members  from  each  Colony  elected  by  the  two  Houses  of  Legis- 
lature, sitting  together,  "  according  to  the  principle  of  propor- 
tional representation  with  the  single  transferable  vote."  This  is  a 
most  serious  proposal,  the  result  of  which,  it  need  hardly  be  pointed 
out,  will  be  to  perpetuate  in  the  Senate  the  excessive  influence  of 
the  existing  majorities — precisely  the  evil  to  be  most  avoided. 

The  second  serious  objection  to  the  draft  Constitution  has 
reference  to  the  composition  of  the  Commission  "  for  the  purpose 
of  the  first  division  of  the  provinces  into  electoral  divisions." 
This  joint  Commission  is  to  consist  of  one  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  each  colony ;  and  at  first  sight  this  appears  as  good  an 
arrangement  as  could  be  devised.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the 
political  colour  of  each  of  the  judges  of  the  higher  courts  in  South 
Africa  is  known  throughout  the  sub-continent ;  and  this  in  itself 
constitutes  a  strong  argument  against  their  being  taken  out  of 
their  proper  sphere,  and  against  their  being  thrown  into  the 
very  vortex  of  politics,  to  do  work  which,  however  impartially 
performed,  is  sure  to  evoke  a  torrent  of  party  abuse.  Moreover, 
however  excellent  they  may  be  as  judges,  they  are  not,  with  one 
or  two  brilliant  exceptions,  of  sufficient  standing  as  "  public  men  " 
to  be  entrusted  with  an  epoch-marking  commission  of  this  kind. 
It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  the 
work  which  the  proposed  Commission  is  to  be  called  upon  to 
perform ;  and  the  Times,  in  its  leading  article  on  the  draft 
Constitution,  puts  the  position  in  a  nutshell  by  saying  that  the 
delimiting  provisions  "  will  be  good  or  bad,  precisely  as  the 
electoral  Commission  which  puts  them  into  execution  is  fitted  or 
unfitted  for  its  work."  The  three  qualifications  of  its  members 
ought  clearly  to  be  ability,  high  standing  as  public  men,  and 
aloofness  from  the  sphere  and  influence  of  South  African  politics ; 
and,  this  being  so,  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the 
Commission  should  be  appointed  by  the  Imperial  Government, 
or,  better  still,  by  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

It  is  true  that  the  Commission  appointed  by  the  present 
Imperial  Government  to  arrange  the  electoral  areas  of  the  Trans- 
vaal proved  the  reverse  of  a  success ;  but  it  is  surely  possible, 
considering  the  magnitude  of  the  task  of  delimiting  the  whole  of 
South  Africa  and  the  vital  importance  to  the  future  of  having  the 
work  properly  performed  without  bias  of  any  kind,  to  appoint  a 
commission  of  three,  from  the  highest  rank  of  public  men  in  this 
country,  who  would  be  willing  to  serve  the  Empire  in  this  way, 
and  who  would  be  absolutely  above  suspicion.  Such  men  would 
not  possess  what  is  known  as  "  local  knowledge  "  ;  but  "  local 
knowledge  "  is  just  the  disqualification  most  to  be  avoided. 

The  third  grave  objection  to  the  draft  Constitution  is  that  it 
does  not  adequately  safeguard  the  rights  of  the  non-European 
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races.  The  duty  of  Great  Britain  to  the  natives  of  South  Africa 
is  a  high  one,  and  it  is  to  her  credit  that  in  general  she  has 
realised  it  to  the  full.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
attitude  of  the  Dutch  population  towards  the  natives  has  not 
always,  nor  often,  been  founded  on  the  same  ideal ;  and  it  is 
therefore  most  important,  for  our  honour's  sake,  that  native  rights 
granted  by,  and  guaranteed  in  the  name  of,  the  Crown  shall  be 
fully  safeguarded  and  securely  defined.  Yet  it  is  undeniable  that 
the  draft  Constitution  is  wofully  lacking  in  this  respect.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  discuss  whether  the  admission  of  natives  to  the 
franchise  in  Cape  Colony  was  or  was  not  a  grave  mistake.  The 
important  point  is  that  the  admission  does  exist,  and  has  existed 
for  years.  It  must  therefore  be  maintained,  in  Cape  Colony,  at  all 
costs ;  but  it  is  clear  that  under  the  proposed  Constitution  for  South 
Africa  the  Cape  coloured  franchise  may  be  seriously  jeopardised. 
In  fact,  the  lack  of  statesmanship  in  the  Constitution  is  nowhere  so 
clearly  evidenced  as  in  its  dealings  with  the  native  question ;  nothing 
could  be  more  gratuitous,  for  instance,  than  the  specific  exclusion 
of  natives  from  the  Union  Parliament,  especially  as  it  is  certain 
that  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  the  election  of  a  native. 

The  last  provision  of  the  Constitution  to  which  it  is  necessary 
here  to  take  strong  objection  is  the  compromise  in  regard  to  the 
Union  capital.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  after  all  this  is 
only  a  detail  in  a  great  scheme,  and  that  time  may  be  trusted  to 
make  a  proper  adjustment.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  this  view 
of  the  matter,  for  the  arrangement  suggested  would  be  almost 
exactly  paralleled  if  the  Imperial  Parliament  sat  at  Westminster, 
the  Law  Courts  of  the  Strand  were  transferred  to  Unter  den 
Linden  in  Berlin,  and  the  Government  Offices  to  the  Newski 
Prospect  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  waste  of  both  time  and  money 
involved  in  such  an  arrangement  would  be  enormous ;  and  from 
the  point  of  view  of  efficiency  it  is  simply  ludicrous.  A  Minister 
in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  under  the  shadow  of  Table 
Mountain  is  suddenly  confronted  by  a  difficult  and  complicated 
question  ;  but  the  documents  and  officials  of  his  department  are 
in  Pretoria,  eighteen  hundred  miles  away !  Surely  such  a 
proposal  cannot  well  be  termed  a  "  detail." 

It  is  earnestly  hoped,  indeed,  that  nothing  of  the  criticism 
of  the  Constitution  contained  in  this  article  savours  in  the 
slightest  of  mere  carping  at  details;  nothing,  certainly,  could 
be  further  from  my  thoughts.  There  are,  indeed,  many  details 
which  ought  certainly  to  be  amended;  but  this  fact  justifies 
no  one  in  condemning  the  Constitution  as  a  whole.  It  may 
be  well,  however,  to  direct  attention  for  a  moment  to  one 
such  detail,  in  order  to  emphasise  the  more  clearly,  by  contrast, 
the  force  of  the  real  objections  to  the  Constitution  which  have 
already  been  made.  The  only  qualifications  of  an  elected  Senator, 
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in  addition  to  those  of  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  are 
that  he  must  be  thirty  years  of  age  and  that  he  must  be  "  the 
registered  owner  of  immovable  property  within  the  Union  of  the 
value  of  not  less  than  £500  over  and  above  any  conventional  or 
special  mortgage  thereon."  The  result  of  this  will  be  that  the 
Revising  Chamber  will  be  composed  in  the  main  of  exactly  the  same 
class  of  men  as  the  Legislative  Assembly,  in  which  case  revision 
approaches  perilously  near  the  farcical.  After  all,  a  Eevising 
Chamber  is  there  for  the  purpose  of  "  putting  the  brake  on  " ; 
it  should  therefore  be  more  conservative  in  temper  and  if  possible 
composed  of  men  who  by  the  ownership  of  land  have  the  best 
kind  of  stake  in  the  country.  Even  in  Cape  Colony,  where  the 
qualification  for  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  is  possession 
of  immovable  property  worth  £2,000  or  movable  property 
worth  £4,000,  the  difference  between  the  class  of  men  in  the 
Council  and  the  Assembly  has  long  been  felt  to  be  insufficiently 
marked.  Still,  this  is  a  detail ;  a  detail  which  could  at  any  time 
after  the  Union  be  amended  without  any  great  trouble  ;  a  detail 
which  need  not  affect  the  good  working  of  the  scheme  as  a  whole. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  Constitution  for  South  Africa  can  be 
accounted  satisfactory  or  free  from  the  most  serious  risk  of 
danger  which  contains  provisions  such  as  those  to  which  objec- 
tion has  been  taken  above. 

It  is  hoped  that  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  danger  of 
"rushing"  any  form  of  amalgamation  in  South  Africa,  and  the 
absolute  necessity  for  proper  consideration  of  the  provisions  of 
the  draft  Constitution  and  of  their  probable  effect.  And  if, 
after  such  full  consideration,  the  scheme  must  be  adjudged  un- 
satisfactory, let  it  be  rejected  at  once  and  without  regret.  But, 
it  may  be  said,  if  that  is  done  the  labours  of  the  Convention  will 
simply  be  thrown  away ;  and  if  this  Constitution  is  rejected,  it 
may  be  long  before  another  is  brought  forward.  To  argue  in  this 
fashion,  however,  is  simply  "rushing"  it.  The  labours  of  the 
recent  Convention  can  never  be  of  no  account.  The  step  in  advance 
which  has  been  taken  by  the  publication  of  the  draft  Constitution 
is  far  too  great  for  that ;  and  the  work  done  by  the  Convention,  if 
the  present  scheme  be  rejected,  will  remain  ready  and  available  as 
the  foundation-stone  of  a  better  superstructure  in  the  future. 

Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  assume  that  if  the  present  design 
for  the  building  be  condemned,  it  will  be  long  before  another 
is  prepared.  Yet  even  if  such  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  is 
it  not  infinitely  better  to  adopt  a  thoroughly  safe  and  satisfactory 
scheme  in  ten,  or  even  twenty  years'  time,  than  to  put  a  faulty 
and  dangerous  one  into  operation  at  the  present  moment? 

Festina  lente. 

DIPLOMATIST. 
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LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL 

PUBLIC  CONTROL   COMMITTEE  AND   ITS    WORK 

BY   WILLIAM   HAYDON 

[Chairman  of  the  Committee] 

HEADING  an  article  on  London's  Fire  Brigade  in  The  Empire 
Review  a  few  months  ago,  it  occurred  to  me  that  some  of  its 
readers  might  be  interested  in  another  branch  of  the  Council's 
service,  namely,  the  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  Public 
Control  Committee,  over  which  I  have  the  privilege  of  presiding. 
The  term  "  public  control  "  may  appear  peculiar,  and  may  perhaps 
lead  some  to  believe  that  the  functions  of  a  committee  bearing 
that  title  must  primarily  be  of  a  judicial  character ;  but  although 
duties  of  this  nature  are  largely  exercised,  the  section  of  the 
public  so  dealt  with  is  small  and  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
community  benefited  and  protected  by  the  labours  of  the  Com- 
mittee is  largely  composed  of  those  who,  through  the  force  of 
circumstances,  cannot  help  themselves. 

The  Committee  has  been  somewhat  humorously  described 
as  the  Council's  "  maid  of  all  work,"  a  description  not  inappro- 
priate in  view  of  the  varied  nature  of  its  duties,  which  relate, 
among  other  matters,  to  the  protection  of  infant  life ;  the  employ- 
ment of  children  ;  the  regulation  of  the  hours  of  certain  shop 
assistants  ;  the  registration  of  employment  agencies  ;  the  reforma- 
tion of  inebriate  persons ;  the  eradication  of  animal  diseases  ;  the 
testing  of  gas  and  the  certification  of  gas  meters  ;  the  regulation 
of  the  storage  of  petroleum  and  explosives ;  the  prevention  of 
nuisance  from  smoke ;  the  certification  of  weighing  appliances ; 
and  the  registration  of  motor  cars  and  traction  engines. 

With  such  a  variety  of  subjects  it  is  difficult  to  decide  the 
most  convenient  order  for  their  discussion,  so  I  will  begin  with 
infant  life  as  being  the  first  in  the  usual  order  of  things.  The 
evil  practices  which  at  one  time  obtained  in  connection  with 
"  baby  farming  "  in  London,  I  am  glad  to  say  are,  as  the  result  of 
the  Council's  action,  very  rare  now,  and  the  public,  so  far  as 
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London  is  concerned,  are  now  spared  the  revolting  details  of 
cruelty  to  a  class  of  infants  whom  nobody  seems  to  want.  Two 
male  inspectors  are  employed  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Infant  Life  Protection  Act,  1897,  are  not  evaded,  and  three  women 
inspectors  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  satisfying  themselves  that 
the  infants  are  properly  cared  for.  About  1,100  infants  usually 
come  under  supervision  during  a  year. 

The  Council's  duties  in  connection  with  the  physical  welfare 
of  the  young  do  not  end  here,  as  under  the  Employment  of 
Children  Act,  1903,  the  Council  regulates  the  employment  of 
children  and  street  trading  by  persons  under  16  years  of  age, 
and  also  licenses  street  traders.  Recently  by-laws  have  been 
made  under  which  it  is  hoped  the  children  will  considerably 
benefit.  During  the  year  over  3,000  cases  of  employment  of 
children  at  hours  other  than  those  permitted  by  the  Act  or 
by-laws  were  discovered,  and  10,760  school  boys  or  girls  were 
found  to  be  employed  at  8,347  shops.  The  administration  of  this 
Act  has  recently  been  transferred  to  the  Education  Committee. 
The  fact  that  work  by  this  class  of  children  must  be  done 
between  school  hours,  the  necessity  for  its  careful  regulation  and 
supervision,  is  only  too  apparent.  Other  duties  are  also  carried 
out  in  connection  with  the  employment  of  certain  children  in 
theatres. 

The  Statutes  dealing  with  the  provision  of  seats  for  shop  assist- 
ants and  regulating  the  hours  of  labour  of  shop  assistants  under 
the  age  of  18  years,  are  also  enforced  by  the  Council,  and  six 
male  and  three  female  inspectors  are  engaged  on  the  work. 
There  are  over  32,368  young  persons  under  the  age  mentioned 
employed  in  shops  in  London,  but  owing  to  the  close  supervision 
exercised  the  infringements  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  are  now 
rarely  of  a  serious  nature. 

From  the  commencement  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Council 
to  reduce  in  various  ways  temptations  to  excessive  drinking,  and 
under  the  Inebriates  Acts,  1898,  a  new  effort  has  been  inaugurated 
having  for  its  object  the  reclamation  of  the  drunkard.  By  the 
passing  of  that  Act,  which  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
reformatories  for  the  detention  of  a  certain  class  of  inebriates, 
Parliament  has  attempted  to  deal  with  the  scandal  caused  by  the 
repeated  appearance  before  magistrates  of  persons  charged  with 
being  drunk  and  disorderly,  and  the  failure  of  the  short-term 
system  of  imprisonment  adequately  to  deal  with  the  mischief. 
The  Act  affords  better  facilities  for  the  reformation  of  those 
inebriates  who  do  not  come  under  the  law,  i.e.,  persons 
voluntarily  submitting  to  treatment  in  "retreats."  The  arrange- 
ment apparently  contemplated  by  the  Act  was  for  tbe  State  to 
concern  itself  with  the  more  truly  criminal  and  also,  presumably 
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the  more  intractable  class,  while  the  County  and  Town  Councils 
were  to  provide  for  the  less  criminal  in  reformatories  conducted 
with  greater  lenity. 

In  the  year  1899  facilities  were  provided  as  an  experiment  for 
the  reformatory  treatment  of  a  limited  number  of  inebriates,  at 
first  by  way  of  contracts  with  two  of  the  three  institutions  which 
had  already  received  certificates  under  the  Act  of  1898.  Later  in 
the  year  the  Council  decided  to  establish  and  carry  on  a  certified 
reformatory,  and  an  estate  known  as  Farmfield,  near  Horley, 
Surrey,  was  purchased  and  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  reforma- 
tory accommodating  thirty-five  patients,  to  be  selected  specially 
with  a  view  to  reform.  This  accommodation  was  subsequently 
increased  to  enable  113  patients  to  be  received. 

The  rapid  establishment  of  this  entirely  new  branch  of  work 
by  the  Council  became  at  once  the  object  of  criticism  from  two 
opposing  points  of  view.  On  the  one  hand  it  was  urged  that 
the  Council  had  done  too  much  for  a  class  which  deserved 
little  sympathy,  whilst  on  the  other  it  was  contended  that  its 
duty  was  to  make  a  more  extensive  use  of  its  optional  power, 
and  provide  reformatory  accommodation  for  all  classes  of  in- 
ebriates. 

Having  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1898,  and  of 
the  Habitual  Drunkards  Act,  1879,  the  Council  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  scope  of  its  action  must  be  limited  to  dealing 
with  inebriates  from  a  curative  standpoint  only,  and  it  was 
accordingly  decided  at  first  not  to  provide  reformatory  accom- 
modation for  inebriates  of  the  incorrigible  type,  although  it 
was  realised  that  a  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  placing 
them  under  restraint.  It  could  not  be  conceived,  however,  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  in  passing  the  Act  of  1898, 
that  local  authorities  should  undertake  duties  of  this  character, 
such  as  clearing  the  streets  of  an  objectionable  and  disorderly 
class.  Owing  to  representations  from  the  Home  Office  and  other 
sources  that  the  experiment  was  not  receiving  a  fair  trial,  the 
Council  temporarily  suspended  acting  upon  the  principles  above 
indicated,  and  in  the  year  1905  made  arrangements  for  the 
reformatory  treatment  of  all  classes  of  committals  from  the  County 
of  London.  The  new  departure  involved  the  Council  in  consider- 
able additional  expenditure,  and  it  was,  therefore,  unfortunate 
that  the  State  found  it  necessary  soon  after  this  arrangement 
had  come  into  operation  to  reduce  its  grant  in  aid  of  the  work, 
which  the  Council  commenced  relying  on  the  promised  assistance 
of  the  State  and  without  anticipating  that  this  assistance  would 
be  partially  withdrawn  after  a  comparatively  short  time.  The 
Council  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  reconsider  its  position,  and 
eventually  decided  to  restrict  the  experiment  within  the  limitation 
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originally  intended,  thereby  leaving  the  State  to  make  its  own 
arrangements  for  dealing  with  incorrigible  inebriates.  This 
decision  led  to  considerable  public  criticism,  evidently  often  by 
those  who  were  not  fully  aware  of  the  important  points  at  issue 
and  the  heavy  financial  obligations  involved,  and  such  decision 
probably  greatly  influenced  the  Government  in  determining  to 
appoint  a  departmental  committee  to  inquire  into  the  working 
of  the  Inebriates'  Acts.  It  is  therefore  satisfactory  to  note  that 
the  Departmental  Committee  confirm  the  Council's  views  and 
consider  that  no  permanent  or  satisfactory  settlement  can  be 
made,  except  upon  the  basis  of  provision  by  the  State,  for  dealing 
with  this  important  social  evil. 

The  Council's  reformatory  at  Farmfield,  Horley,  is  conducted 
on  the  principle  that  moral  suasion  is  preferable  to  punishment 
or  degradation  of  the  women  under  detention.  Although  results 
from  a  curative  standpoint  have  been  unsatisfactory,  there  are 
many  indications  that  a  large  majority  of  the  women  who  have 
passed  through  the  institution  have  improved  both  morally  and 
intellectually.  When  admitted  the  women  seem  as  a  rule  to 
have  had  little  training  or  disposition  for  work  of  any  kind,  and 
have  to  be  taught  everything ;  but  they  are  ready  learners,  and 
after  a  time  appear  to  take  an  interest  in  their  work.  Their 
time  is  largely  occupied  in  making  outfits  for  themselves,  house 
and  laundry  work,  mat-making  and  needlework ;  and  when  out 
of  doors,  gardening,  clearing  fruit-trees  of  slugs  and  other  vermin, 
haymaking,  dairying  and  other  farm  work,  are  occupations 
which  in  their  different  seasons  afford  useful  employment  for  the 
women. 

About  425  inmates  have  been  detained  at  the  institution 
since  its  inception  in  1899,  but  although  a  very  great  deal  has 
been  done  for  the  women,  who,  besides  being  given  a  fair  start 
in  life  again  on  discharge,  are  periodically  visited  thereafter,  it 
is  very  disappointing  to  have  to  admit  that  the  results  do  not 
justify  the  heavy  expenditure  involved  by  the  work. 

There  have  been  admitted  to  inebriate  institutions  other  than 
Farmfield,  to  which  London  cases  *  are  sent  by  the  approval  of 
the  Council,  approximately  148  males  and  842  females  during 
the  years  1900  to  1908  inclusive.  No  reliable  figures  are  obtain- 
able as  to  the  results  of  the  treatment  of  the  cases,  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  greater  improvement  can  be  shown 
than  in  the  case  of  Farmfield. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  very  few  people  are   aware  of 

the  large  number  of  serious  contagious  diseases  affecting  the 

animal  population,   or  of   the  care    and   thought  exercised  to 

check  the  spread  of  such  diseases  many  of  which  may  be  con- 

*  Some  of  these  cases  were  subsequently  transferred  to  Farmfield. 
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tracted  by  human  beings,  generally  with  fatal  results.  Anthrax, 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  glanders,  pleuro-pneumonia,  swine  fever, 
and  a  score  of  other  animal  complaints  have  at  different  times 
all  more  or  less  involved  stock  owners  in  enormous  financial 
losses.  Glanders,  however,  is  the  disease  which  has  lately  given 
most  trouble,  as  for  a  long  time  it  has  been  responsible  for  the 
loss  of  from  1,500  to  2,000  horses  annually,  and  even  these 
figures  possibly  do  not  represent  the  actual  number  of  cases. 

For  many  years  past  the  Council  has  taken  steps  to  limit 
the  ravages  of  this  disease,  but  it  has  met  with  only  a  moderate 
amount  of  success.  Last  year,  however,  greater  powers  were 
given  to  local  authorities  in  this  matter,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  uniform  exercise  of  these  powers  will  yield  more  satisfactory 
results.  The  expenditure  involved  is  extremely  heavy,  but  in 
my  opinion  it  will  be  justified  if  it  puts  an  end  to,  or  at  any 
rate  confines  within  a  reasonable  limit,  a  disease  which  has 
been  responsible  for  the  destruction  between  1888  to  1907  of 
about  30,000  animals. 

The  law  provides  that  sick  and  infirm  horses  shall  not  be 
sent  on  a  voyage  which  would  cause  them  undue  suffering. 
About  12,000  horses  are  exported  annually  from  wharves  in 
London,  and  the  majority  of  these  are  carefully  examined  by 
the  Council's  officers  before  shipment.  Care  is  taken  that  proper 
provision  is  made  for  their  well-being  during  the  voyage. 

I  must  not  conclude  my  remarks  on  animal  disease  without 
a  reference  to  our  old  faithful  friend  the  dog.  Doubtless  many 
of  us  will  recollect  how  in  the  early  nineties  often  the  most 
trivial  dog  bite  was  viewed  with  alarm,  lest  the  person  bitten 
might  develop  hydrophobia  as  the  result  of  the  dog  being  rabid. 
The  drastic  steps  taken  to  check  rabies  in  dogs  have  been  so 
successful  that  not  a  single  case  has  been  reported  in  London 
since  the  year  1898.  Special  mention  must  here  be  made 
of  the  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Walter  Long,  M.P.,  who  as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  insisted  that  the  order 
for  muzzling  dogs  should  continue  to  operate,  notwithstanding 
public  opposition  to  that  course,  which  determination  led  to 
the  happy  result  recorded.  To  show  the  enormous  dog  population 
of  London  I  may  mention  that  nearly  27,000  strays  were  seized 
by  the  police  last  year,  and  of  this  number  21,000  were  destroyed, 
no  owners  claiming  them. 

Londoners  did  not  always  obtain  their  gas  under  the  present 
favourable  conditions,  and  possibly  many  consumers  do  not  even 
now  know  that  the  three  London  gas  companies  must  supply 
gas  of  a  certain  standard  candle-power  at  a  prescribed  pressure 
and  free  of  certain  impurities,  and  that  failure  to  do  so  entails 
heavy  penalties.  Nineteen  stations  are  provided  by  the  Council 
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for  testing  purposes,  and  the  Council's  examiners  make  daily  tests. 
Other  measures  are  also  adopted  for  ensuring  that  the  gas  shall 
be  of  a  proper  illuminating  power.  The  gas  companies  referred 
to  supply  to  their  consumers  over  36,000,000  thousand  cubic  feet 
of  gas  a  year.  Action  is  not  confined  solely  to  gas  testing,  but 
steps  are  taken  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  consumers  in 
many  other  respects.  Offices  fitted  with  very  elaborate  apparatus 
have  been  established  for  testing  gas  meters,  and  it  is  illegal 
for  meters  to  be  used  for  the  sale  of  gas  unless  certified  to  be 
accurate.  The  number  of  meters  tested  increased  from  73,000 
in  1888  to  204,000  in  1898,  and  over  200,000  a  year  have  since 
been  dealt  with,  most  of  them  being  meters  through  which  gas 
is  supplied  on  prepayment  principle.  The  Council  in  1900  was 
instrumental  in  obtaining  an  Act  of  Parliament  regulating  the 
charges  to  be  made  by  the  three  London  Gas  Companies  for 
the  supply  of  gas  in  this  manner,  and  consumers  have  greatly 
benefited. 

As  regards  explosives  and  petroleum  the  Council  is  mainly 
concerned  in  making  and  enforcing  stringent  regulations  for 
the  storage  and  conveyance  of  these  dangerous  articles,  so  as 
to  obviate  the  risk  of  injury  to  persons  using  them  or  to  the 
general  public.  At  nearly  3,000  premises  in  London  explosives 
are  stored,  and  in  some  of  these  processes  of  manufacture  are 
carried  on.  The  standard  set  up  by  the  Council  for  packing 
explosives  for  conveyance  has,  of  course,  been  beneficial  not 
only  to  London  but  also  to  those  parts  of  the  country  to  which 
the  explosives  are  taken.  Tons  of  explosives  come  into  or  go 
out  of  London,  sometimes  as  much  as  twenty  tons  coming 
under  the  observation  of  the  Council's  inspectors  in  one  day. 

For  the  purposes  of  control  petroleum  is  divided  by  the 
Petroleum  Acts  into  two  divisions,  one  having  a  flash-point  below 
73°  F.  and  comprising  petrol,  benzine,  naphtha,  gasolene,  benzo- 
line,  etc.,  and  the  other  comprising  the  ordinary  mineral  burning 
oils,  such  as  paraffin  oil,  kerosene,  etc.  The  former  division, 
termed  for  convenience  petroleum  spirit,  comes  under  certain 
legal  restrictions ;  the  latter  does  not.  The  flash-point  is  the 
temperature  at  which  inflammable  vapour  is  given  off.  Owing  to 
the  number  of  accidents  which  have  occurred  through  the  bursting 
or  breaking  of  oil  lamps,  the  Council  has  on  various  occasions, 
but  without  success,  urged  that  the  flash-point  should  be  raised. 
This  would  have  the  effect  of  bringing  the  lower  flash-point  oils 
into  the  category  of  petroleum  spirit,  the  keeping  of  which  is 
contingent  on  a  special  licence  issued  by  the  Council  containing 
stringent  conditions  for  ensuring  safety. 

About  1,900  licences  a  year  are  granted  or  renewed  by  the 
Council  for  keeping  separate  quantities'of  petroleum  spirit,  ranging 
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from  a  quart  to  150,000  gallons,  or  a  total  quantity  of  about 
1,000,000  gallons.  Although  these  are  large  numbers,  it  is  grati- 
fying that  during  the  past  twelve  months  only  five  slight  accidents 
occurred  at  the  premises  licensed. 

Two  serious  difficulties  have  arisen  during  the  past  few  years, 
one  of  which  is  the  growing  practice  of  using  petroleum  spirit  for 
dry-cleaning  purposes  in  private  houses.  When  it  is  considered 
that  a  fire  has  been  known  to  occur  through  the  ignition  of 
vapour  at  no  less  distance  than  fifty  feet  from  where  the 
petroleum  spirit  was  actually  being  kept,  it  is  easy  to  realise  the 
serious  risks  involved  in  the  use  of  petroleum  spirit  by  those 
ignorant  of  the  real  danger  attendant  thereon.  Dry-cleaning  is 
only  reasonably  safe  when  conducted  in  properly  constructed 
buildings  under  expert  control,  and  the  Committee  are  doing  all 
in  their  power  to  discourage  the  use  of  petroleum  spirit  for 
cleaning  purposes  in  private  houses.  They  hope  that  all  news- 
papers and  periodicals  will  assist  the  Council  by  calling  attention 
to  the  dangers  of  the  practice  in  question. 

The  other  difficulty  referred  to,  the  presence  of  petroleum 
spirit  in  the  sewers,  may  be  due  to  the  escape  of  spirit  from 
motor-cars  or  garages.  Several  serious  explosions  have  occurred 
in  the  sewers,  and  I  am  sure  that  anyone  has  only  to  realise  the 
awful  situation  of  an  unfortunate  sewerman  in  a  sewer  explosion 
to  try  and  avoid  creating  unnecessary  danger.  At  large  motor- 
car garages  interceptors  are  installed  to  prevent  any  waste  from 
finding  its  way  into  the  drains  and  sewers,  and  notices  in  three 
languages  warning  chauffeurs  against  this  dangerous  practice  are 
issued  by  the  Council  for  exhibition. 

The  question  of  how  to  minimise  the  evils  due  to  the  pollution 
of  the  air  by  smoke  and  noxious  vapours  issuing  from  factory  and 
other  chimneys  has  received  much  anxious  consideration,  but  the 
problem  still  remains  unsolved.  It  is  estimated  that  the  smoke 
suspended  in  the  atmosphere  deprives  the  metropolis  of  nearly 
three  hundred  hours' sunshine  annually,  which  in  itself  is  sufficiently 
detrimental  to  health,  but  with  the  effects  of  the  smoke  plus  fog, 
at  times  the  results  obtained  in  suffering  and  disease  are  appalling. 

The  present  law  for  dealing  with  smoke  from  factory  chimneys 
is  admittedly  defective,  and  doubtless  fresh  legislative  proposals 
will  be  formulated  at  an  early  date  ;  much  of  the  existing  nuisance 
might,  however,  be  obviated  if  "  domestic  "  smoke  were  diminished, 
and  with  a  view  to  educating  public  opinion  in  this  matter, 
instruction  is  given  to  children  in  the  London  elementary 
schools  in  the  principles  of  combustion,  so  as  to  make  them  grasp 
the  fact  that  smoke  is  not  inevitable,  but  often  results  from  the 
wasteful  use  of  fuel. 

One  of  the  most  important  services  rendered  by  the  Com- 
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mittee  is  that  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  Weights 
and  Measures  Acts,  the  interests  involved  being  many  and  the 
possibilities  of  oppressive  treatment  great  unless  due  vigilance  is 
exercised.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1889,  when  the  Council 
took  over  the  duties  from  the  Justices,  that  weighing  appliances 
were  required  to  be  officially  stamped  before  being  brought  into 
trade  use,  and  the  provision  established  under  which  it  is  possible 
to  ensure  that  the  coal  consumer  obtained  his  full  weight  of  coal. 
Under  the  old  system  the  inspectors  appointed  by  the  Justices 
administered  the  Acts,  but  the  Council  did  not  continue  this 
arrangement.  On  the  other  hand  it  reorganised  the  whole  system, 
appointed  a  staff,  and  provided  offices  for  the  execution  of  the 
work  under  its  direct  supervision.  The  arrangement  has  worked 
well,  and  whereas  in  1894  the  proportion  of  unjust  appliances  in 
shops  was  1  in  22,  it  has  now  been  reduced  to  1  in  46.  Nearly 
a  million  and  a  half  appliances  annually  come  under  inspection, 
and  as  a  rule  legal  proceedings  are  only  taken  in  such  cases  as 
suggest  fraud  or  indicate  culpable  disregard  of  the  requirements 
of  the  law.  Six  offices  for  testing  purposes  have  been  established 
in  different  parts  of  London,  the  principal  one  being  situated  in 
Union  Koad,  Newington,  which  is  erected  on  a  part  of  the  land 
upon  which  Horsemonger  Lane  Prison  *  formerly  stood. 

The  office  is  provided  with  every  useful  appliance  for  testing 
purposes,  and  its  museum  contains  many  illustrations  of  the 
tricks  adopted  by  unscrupulous  traders  to  cheat  their  customers. 
Many  thousands  of  publicans'  glass  measures  are  verified  and 
stamped  at  this  office  (in  some  years  over  2,000,000  have  been  so 
dealt  with),  and  the  stamp  is  impressed  by  forcing  sand  at  a  high 
pressure  through  a  stencil  on  the  glass.  A  considerable  revenue 
is  derived  from  the  fees  charged  for  stamping. 

In  addition  to  the  work  in  the  various  offices  the  Council's 
inspectors  examine  weights,  measures  and  weighing-instruments 
in  use  for  trade  on  the  premises  of  traders  and  on  hawkers'  stalls. 
In  the  year  1907-8,  1,382,945  appliances  were  examined,  of  which 
32,509  were  found  to  be  unjust.  A  peculiarity  of  the  Weights 
and  Measures  Acts  is  that  whilst  all  appliances  are  required  to  be 
just,  no  provision  is  made  that  full  weight  or  measure  shall  be 
given.  This  arrangement,  however,  does  not  apply  to  coal,  which 
must  be  retailed  at  the  net  weight,  and  with  a  view  to  ensuring 
that  Londoners  shall  have  their  proper  weight  of  coal,  the 
Council's  officers  patrol  the  streets  in  vehicles  fitted  with  special 
weighing  machines  and  weigh  any  loads  of  coal  that  may  appear 

*  The  gallows  was  erected  upon  the  entrance  to  the  prison,  and  it  was  at  the 
execution  of  the  Mannings  that  Charles  Dickens  was  a  spectator  of  the  hideous 
scene  of  riot  depicted  in  his  letter  to  the  Times  which  ultimately  led  to  the  abolition 
of  public  hanging. 
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to  their  trained  eyes  to  be  light  in  weight.  That  such  a  system 
is  exceedingly  useful  to  the  community  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  estimated  that  Londoners  benefit  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  £300,000  a  year  through  the  vigilance  of  these  officers. 

Proposals  for  the  regulation  of  locomotive  traffic  in  the  streets 
are  now  under  consideration,  and,  judging  by  the  number  and 
variety  of  the  complaints  received,  the  question  is  of  pressing 
importance.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  heavy  traction  engine, 
the  noisy  motor  omnibus,  and  the  motorist  known  as  the  "  road 
hog  "  are  a  nuisance  to  the  community,  but  in  dealing  with  such 
nuisances  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  there  are  many  con- 
siderate drivers  of  motor  cars  and  that  regulations  must  not  be 
made  that  will  either  interfere  with  these  or  hamper  an  important 
and  growing  industry.  From  1st  January,  1904,  when  the  Motor 
Car  Act  came  into  operation,  to  31st  March,  1904  (three  months), 
4,523  vehicles  had  been  registered,  and  on  31st  December,  1908, 
the  approximate  number  of  vehicles  registered  was  36,536.  In 
the  same  periods  the  number  of  licences  issued  to  drive  motor 
cars  had  increased  from  6,459  to  26,913. 

There  are  many  other  important  duties  performed  by  the 
Public  Control  Committee,  of  which  I  should  like  to  give  particu- 
lars, but  the  exigencies  of  space  must  be  considered.  I  must  not, 
however,  conclude  my  remarks  without  mentioning  the  valuable 
work  performed  by  the  City  Corporation,  who,  in  their  area,  exercise 
similar  powers  to  the  Council  in  respect  of  many  of  the  foregoing 
matters.  At  the  same  time  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  services 
rendered  by  the  Council's  officers  who  carry  out  their  duties  with 
tact  and  judgment,  and,  if  the  paucity  of  the  complaints  received 
may  guide  one,  with  general  satisfaction  to  the  public.  They, 
like  the  Committee,  however,  cannot  please  everyone  ;  but  I  hope 
that  in  this  article  I  have  hurt  no  one's  feelings,  but  have  inter- 
ested a  few  in  a  branch  of  the  Council's  service  which  includes 
work  not  only  of  an  attractive  nature,  but  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  well-being  and  safety  of  many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants 
of  London. 

WILLIAM  HAYDON 

(Chairman,  Public  Control  Committee, 
London  County  Council). 
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IMPERIAL   FEDERATION   AND    SOCIAL 
REFORM 

AN    AUSTRALIAN    VIEW 

BY  L.  V.  BIGGS 

(Melbourne) 

["I  have  read  Mr.  Biggs'  MS.  with  great  interest,  and  consider  it  an  able 
and  very  timely  presentation  of  a  new  aspect  of  the  great  Imperial  Federation 
movement.  Hitherto  we  have  been  largely  engaged  in  considering  the  machinery 
of  a  closer  union  of  the  Empire.  We  owe  a  debt  to  the  writer  for  directing  our 
attention  to  its  relation  to  the  toiling  masses  of  the  great  urban  centres  of  the 
Empire." — The  HON.  ALFBED  DEAKIN,  M.P.,  late  Prime  Minister  of  the  Common- 
ivealth  of  Australia.'] 

No  matter  what  subject  in  the  world's  politics  one  handles  in 
these  days,  the  touchstone  of  actuality  and  sincerity  is  its  relation 
to  social  reform.  Does  it  accept  the  bourgeois  standard  of  the 
limitations  of  politics  ?  Does  it  help  to  solve  the  great  puzzles 
presented  by  human  poverty,  and  the  present  unjust  distribution 
of  wealth  and  opportunity  ?  Does  it  promote  the  economic 
freedom  of  the  poor,  and  offer  bright  hopes  to  the  sweated 
operatives  in  factories,  whose  owners  are  in  the  fierce  grip  of 
international  competition?  Do  the  leaders  of  the  masses,  the 
trusted  tribunes  of  British  democracies,  find  in  it  a  fresh  lever  to 
lift  the  coach  of  society  out  of  centuries-worn  ruts  ?  These  are 
some  of  the  challenges  which  meet  the  Imperial  Federation  move- 
ment when  considered  as  a  force  which  has  a  relationship  to  social 
reform. 

And  these  questions  are  put  to  the  movement  not  only  by 
those  suffering  under  existing  evils,  and  to  whom  any  change 
which  does  not  lighten  their  burdens  means  nothing  and  quickens 
no  pulse.  They  are  at  the  present  time  put  by  public  men,  who 
are  hesitating  whether  they  shall  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  cause 
at  which  up  to  now  they  have  looked  askance — men  of  the 
younger  Liberal  school  in  Great  Britain,  leaders  of  the  Labour 
and  Social  Parties  in  various  white  colonies,  thoughtful  students 
of  the  moderate  reform  parties  and  groups  in  India.  Men  of  this 
type  anxiously  ask  whether  Imperial  Federation  is  a  cloak  under 
which  some  device  is  hidden  for  giving  a  longer  life  to  institutions 
that  in  Great  Britain  have  proved  obstacles  to  social  progress, 
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barriers  against  social  changes.  In  the  past,  they  argue,  that — 
with  a  few  notable  exceptions — British  Imperialism  and  British 
Imperialists  have  been  identified,  rightly  or  wrongly,  with  a  party 
whose  prime  object  is  the  defence  of  every  interest  which  the 
march  of  democracy  and  the  growing  humanitarianism  and  sense 
of  justice  of  the  labouring  classes  threatens  with  removal  or  vital 
modification.  On  the  other  hand,  they  declare,  the  body  of 
opinion,  the  school  in  British  politics  known  as  Little  Englandism, 
has  been  identified  with  the  two  parties  whose  main  task  has  been 
the  gradual  evolution  of  an  ever-expanding  series  of  industrial, 
economic,  and  social  laws,  and  the  propagation  of  an  inter- 
nationalism which  makes  for  peace.  These  men  are  drawn 
towards  Imperial  Federation,  but  dread  to  associate  themselves 
with  it  lest  they  do  violence  to  those  principles  of  social  reform  upon 
which,  in  their  view,  so  much  of  the  world's  happiness  depends. 

Taken  by  itself,  as  an  ideal  or  goal,  there  is  nothing  in  Imperial 
Federation  which  should  conflict  with  any  of  the  accepted  pro- 
grammes of  social  reformers.  Theoretically,  a  man  may  seek  to 
reorganise  society,  equalise  opportunity,  minimise  the  causes  of 
poverty,  and  stem  the  sources  of  crime,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
an  ardent  Imperial  Federationist.  In  practice,  however,  there 
^exists  a  very  serious  danger  that  the  cause  of  Imperial  Federation 
may  become,  if  it  be  not  already,  divorced  entirely  from  that  of 
social  progress,  by  a  strained  limitation  of  its  sphere,  and  also  by 
the  accidental  predominance  amongst  its  advocates  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Conservative  forces  in  the  British  Empire.  Mr. 
Herbert  Samuel,  writing  on  "  Liberalism  "  in  1902,  said  :  "  The 
opinion  has  taken  root  among  a  large  part  of  the  electorate  that 
the  policy  of  social  and  constitutional  reform  and  the  policy  of 
imperial  defence  and  imperial  unity  are  alternatives — that  they 
will  not  both  be  supported  by  the  same  men."  Mr.  Samuel 
•combats  the  opinion,  but  is  obliged  to  admit  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  held.  The  conflict  is  due  to  misapprehensions  as  to  terms, 
for,  as  Mr.  Samuel  himself  has  remarked,  "  the  greatest  questions 
that  divide  mankind  are  often  based,  said  Kobespierre,  on  mis- 
understanding." No  honest  political  thinker,  however,  can  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  acknowledged  spokesmen  of  the  cause  of 
imperial  unity  are  largely  to  blame,  owing  to  their  political 
•associations  with  Conservatism.  The  consequence  is  that  when 
the  social  reformer  challenges  the  Imperial  Federationist  with 
such  questions  as  those  I  have  mentioned,  the  reply  is  frequently 
feeble  or  contemptuous  in  accordance  with  the  individual  tempera- 
ments of  those  concerned. 

The  answer  is  feeble,  because,  with  the  one  exception  of 
Imperial  defence — which  is  common  to  all  parties  and  schools 
of  thought — the  subjects  upon  which  the  average  Imperial 
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Federationist  seeks  to  secure  combined  action  throughout  the 
Empire  are  altogether  remote  from  the  lives  of  the  toiling 
millions  who  really  bear  the  white  man's  burden.  Even  the 
pressure  of  the  problem  of  Imperial  Defence,  and  the  necessity 
for  the  inauguration  of  some  system  in  which  every  part  of 
the  Empire  shall  share  in  personal  risk  and  financial  sacrifice, 
cannot  be  felt  by  the  myriad  of  workers  whose  very  life  blood 
feeds  the  great  manufacturing  centres  of  the  Empire,  as  a  thing 
with  claims  on  their  thought  and  activity.  What  a  mockery, 
for  instance,  it  would  be  to  expect  the  stunted  workers  in,  say, 
the  London  box-making  trade,  who  spend  their  lives  in  gluing 
boxes  at  the  rate  of  4d.  per  1000,  earning  about  4s.  a  week,  to 
feel  any  enthusiasm  over  Imperial  defence?  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  go  so  low  as  this  in  the  industrial  scale  to  remind 
ourselves  how  remote  from  the  daily  lives  and  thoughts  of  the 
people  are  the  subjects  which  the  average  Imperial  Federationist 
handles. 

Take  the  normal  working  class  elector,  the  man  who  is 
just  keeping  his  head  above  water,  and  by  reasonable  care 
managing  always  to  keep  his  family  a  few  weeks  or  months 
ahead  of  poverty  or  dependence  upon  some  external  aids.  What 
link  is  there  between  this  man  and  the  accepted  semi-official 
plans  for  promoting  the  permanent  unity  of  the  Empire  ?  The 
elevation  of  elderly  and  respectable  moneyed  colonists  to  a 
reformed  House  of  Lords  may  cause  a  smile  to  pass  over  his 
face,  but  beyond  that  such  a  project  leaves  him  cold.  The 
creation  of  an  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal  may  appear  to  him  a 
splendid  boon  to  the  lawyers  and  the  rich  men  and  corporations 
who  are  likely  to  make  use  of  such  a  court ;  but  he  must  beg 
to  be  excused  if  he  experiences  no  patriotic  thrill  while  it  is 
being  discussed.  Similarly,  the  schemes  for  uniform  company 
legislation,  for  uniform  laws  for  various  trades  and  callings, 
for  the  improvement  of  mails  and  steamship  communication, 
and  the  promotion  of  "All  Eed "  routes,  only  faintly  please 
the  men  in  the  mean  streets  of  the  great  cities  in  which  demo- 
cratic opinion  takes  form,  and  bias. 

But  it  may  be  claimed  the  great  and  far-reaching  plans  for 
a  commercial  union  of  the  Empire  through  a  series  of  preferential 
tariff  treaties  or  arrangements  must  surely  arouse  enthusiasm 
amongst  the  poor,  as  well  as  amongst  manufacturers  and  profes- 
sional lecturers  and  writers  upon  tariff  reform.  I  venture  to 
doubt  it.  Except  in  very  clearly  defined  groups,  the  idea  of  a 
self-contained  Empire,  bound  together  by  links  of  enlightened 
self-interest,  which  take  the  shape  of  preferential  duties  for 
the  benefit  of  British  capitalists  and  producers,  cannot  be 
counted  upon  safely  as  the  trump  card  in  the  hand  of  the 
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Imperial  Federationist.  It  does  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
middle  classes,  and  it  does  appeal  to  the  pockets  of  British 
manufacturers,  who  seek  to  retain  trade  in  the  King's  oversea 
dominions  now  seriously  menaced  by  their  foreign  competitors. 
It  must  also  appeal  very  powerfully  to  producing  interests  in 
oversea  dominions,  that  see  in  it  possibilities  of  a  secure  and 
steady  market  for  food-stuffs  in  the  overcrowded  urban  centres 
of  the  Motherland.  Assuming  that  conflicting  economic  interests 
could  be  reconciled,  and  the  mighty  transfer  of  trade  from  inter- 
national to  inter-Imperial  channels,  contemplated  by  a  complete 
system  of  scientific  Preferential  Treaties  within  the  Empire, 
could  take  place  without  injury  to  British  and  colonial  trade 
with  Europe  and  the  United  States,  one  can  readily  accept 
the  prophecy  of  the  preferential  trader  that  a  portion  at  least 
of  the  social  problem  will  have  been  solved.  Granted  the  success 
of  the  preferential  trader,  the  opening  up  of  lands  now  idle  and 
profitless  follows,  re-adjustments  of  population  within  the  Empire 
are  promoted,  and  the  inter-dependence  of  all  communities  under 
the  Union  Jack  is  made  so  plain  that  the  whole  course  of 
commerce  comes  under  the  immediate  control  of  Legislatures. 
Yet,  I  still  contend  that  the  imagination  of  the  poor  will  remain 
unfired.  So  long  as  the  Imperial  Federationist  who  travels 
along  the  road  of  tariff  treaties  stops  short  when  once  he  has 
brought  two  States  or  Dominions  to  the  stage  of  a. fiscal  pre- 
ference agreement,  his  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  social  reform  is 
a  very  meagre  one.  If  he  draws  back  afraid  that  he  may  "  inter- 
fere with  the  existing  rights  of  local  Parliaments,  as  regards  local 
affairs,"  his  very  preferential  trade  treaty— designed,  possibly, 
as  an  engine  for  the  promotion  of  prosperity — may  become- 
machinery  for  the  perpetuation  of  industrial  and  social  anomalies 
which  are  a  sarcasm  on  our  civilisation,  and  do  violence  to  ever}' 
religious  instinct. 

If  I  am  right  in  the  opinion  that  none  of  the  official  and 
orthodox  plans  for  the  promotion  of  the  permanent  unity  of 
the  Empire  are  likely  to  win  the  enthusiastic  support  of  those 
suffering  from  the  present  social  system,  it  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration whether  there  are  not  other  lines  of  federal  develop- 
ment which  are  not  open  to  this  criticism.  Cannot  a  leaf  be 
taken  out  of  the  book  of  political  thinkers  of  other  schools  of 
thought,  and  the  attention  of  the  democracies  of  the  British 
Empire  be  directed  towards  the  attainment  of  some  common 
code  of  social  legislation  ?  Cannot  we  more  closely  associate 
Imperial  patriotism  and  the  cause  of  social  reform  by  means 
of  proposals  for  simultaneous  legislation,  by  the  federations  and 
colonies  within  the  Empire,  which  shall  create  a  standard  of 
industrial  morality  and  commercial  justice  and  duty  which  shall' 
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apply  to  every  self-governing  British  country,  and  to  India? 
The  machinery  for  the  dissemination  of  information  and  the 
discussion  of  concrete  schemes  already  exists  in  the  new  Imperial 
Secretariat  and  the  Imperial  Conference  of  Prime  Ministers, 
which  is  to  meet  every  three  or  four  years.  Is  it  too  Utopian 
a  dream  to  forecast  that  the  day  must  come  when  the  goal  of 
Imperial  Federation  will  be  brought  years  nearer  by  means  of 
the  inclusion  in  the  agenda  paper  of  one  of  these  Imperial  Con- 
ferences of  a  programme  of  social  reform,  which  shall  at  least 
include  the  following  ? — 

An  Imperial  old-age  pensions  system,  applying  throughout 
the  Empire; 

An  Imperial  Factories  Act,  providing  a  minimum  standard 
of  industrial  regulation,  applying  to  all  factories  through- 
out the  self-governing  Dominions  ; 

An  Imperial  Immigration  Restriction  Act,  controlling  the 
movements  of  the  coloured  races  within  the  Empire,  and 
also  regulating  the  movements  of  paupers  ; 

An  Inter-Imperial  Labour  Exchange,  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  all  the  self-governing  Dominions,  and  acting 
as  a  Labour  Clearing  House  for  the  Empire,  and  a  Central 
Information  Bureau ;  and 

Eegular  conferences  of  the  Ministers  controlling  labour  and 
industrial  legislation  of  every  State,  Colony,  or  Dominion 
in  the  Empire  for  the  exchange  of  views  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  common  code. 

Such  a  programme  would,  it  is  true,  make  the  Empire  and 
not  the  State,  Colony,  or  Dominion  the  unit  of  social  reform. 
It  would  place  the  Empire  in  loco  parentis,  and  would  so  stimulate 
the  sense  of  social  and  industrial  unity  amongst  the  British 
peoples  that  they  would  leaven  the  legislation  of  the  entire 
world. 

I  am  blind  neither  to  the  crudity  of  this  programme  as  an 
ideal  nor  to  the  huge  mass  of  difficulties  which  would  confront 
any  Imperial  conference  that  essayed  its  accomplishment  by 
means  of  agreements  which  they  might  hope  subsequently  to 
ratify  through  the  local  Legislatures.  The  case  of  India  and  of 
other  lands  within  the  Empire  whose  industrial  and  social  con- 
ditions are  so  different  from  those  of  the  British  countries  in 
which  white  races  form  the  majority,  will  at  once  spring  to  the 
lips  of  the  most  kindly  of  critics  as  presenting  an  insuperable 
barrier  to  any  federalisation  of  factories'  legislation.  I  shall  be 
told  that  the  average  income  of  the  Indian  is  only  d62  a  year,  and 
that  his  social  needs  are  so  few,  his  food  so  cheap,  and  his 
temperament  so  alien  to  industrial  efficiency — as,  say,  the  Man- 
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Chester  operative  understands  it — that  an  Imperial  Factories  Act 
simply  could  not  be  applied  to  him  without  bringing  ruin  and 
uneconomic  extravagance  in  its  train.  Ghastly  as  is  the  story  of 
Indian  poverty,  social  reform,  I  should  be  reminded,  would  not 
be  furthered  by  the  application  of  an  Imperial  Factories  Act. 
Reports,  however,  of  recent  committees  incline  one  to  be  a  little 
sceptical  even  as  regards  India's  unfitness  for  factories  legislation 
that  will  bring  it  nearer  to  the  industrial  standard  of  white 
countries.  One  of  the  latest  reports,  that  of  the  Morison  Com- 
mission, while  opposed  to  any  "direct  limitation"  of  adult 
working  hours  in  Indian  factories,  suggests  a  number  of  reforms 
which — though  making  curious  reading  to  Australian  reformers 
— represent  an  enormous  advance  on  present  conditions.  For 
example,  the  Commission  recommends  that  children  be  not  em- 
ployed for  more  than  7  hours  a  day  ;  that  no  young  person,  woman 
or  child  shall  be  required  to  work  in  a  mill  before  5.30  A.M.,  or 
after  7.0  P.M.;  that  there  be  formed  a  "young  person"  class, 
comprising  all  young  adults  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17,  with 
working  hours  limited  to  12  in  any  one  day.  Egypt  also  is  being 
moved  by  the  indignation  of  British  humanitarians  to  regulate 
industrial  conditions,  that,  in  some  cases,  keep  children  between 
the  ages  of  9  and  15  at  work  in  ginning  mills  from  six  in  the 
morning  to  nine  o'clock  at  night.  Mr.  Robert  Blatchford  in 
combating  the  peace-at-any-price  party  in  Great  Britain,  recently 
said  :  "  We  cannot  simultaneously  be  Imperialists  and  Quakers." 
Neither  can  we,  with  any  safety  to  the  Empire  or  the  social  fabric, 
be  simultaneously  Imperialists  and  sweaters.  It  is  because 
Imperialism  has  in  the  past  been  associated  in  the  minds  of 
alternists  with  indifference  to  social  reform  that  it  has  so  few 
adherents  amongst  the  masses  in  times  of  peace. 

The  idea  of  using  the  Imperial  Conference  and  the  Imperial 
Secretariat  for  the  consummation  of  an  Imperial  Old- Age  Pensions 
system  may  appear  daylight  madness  to  hard-headed  "  practical 
politicians."  Provided,  however,  that  any  old-age  pension  agree- 
ment between  different  parts  of  the  Empire  secured  to  each  part 
complete  control  of  the  local  administration  of  pensions,  and  im- 
migration-restricting legislation  existed  preventing  the  dumping 
by  any  one  Dominion  of  its  paupers  upon  a  sister  Dominion, 
I  do  not  think  the  problem  an  insuperable  one.  By  a  series  of 
financial  adjustments  between  the  various  Dominions  and  Colonies, 
the  burden  of  the  pensions  could  be  equitably  distributed  through 
some  central  bureau.  The  gain  to  the  cause  of  Imperial  unity  by 
the  establishment  of  an  Imperial  Old-Age  Pensions  system  would 
be  enormous.  Every  citizen  would  feel  that  there  was  added  to 
the  sentimental  associations  which  cluster  round  a  common  flag, 
a  common  language,  a  common  history,  and  a  common  system  of 
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•defence,  a  tangible  guarantee  backed  by  the  resources  of  the 
entire  Empire  that  no  matter  in  what  section  of  the  King's 
•dominions  incurable  sickness  or  old  age  came  upon  him  he  would 
be  secured  till  death  from  poverty  or  semi-starvation. 

The  difficulties  surrounding  the  enactment  of  an  Immigration 
Kestriction  Act  for  the  Empire  and  the  creation  of  a  Labour  Ex- 
change for  all  the  King's  dominions,  with  branches  in  every  State 
and  colony,  are  too  tremendous  to  admit  of  adequate  discussion 
in  this  necessarily  brief  paper.  When  Lord  Morley's  reforms  for 
the  government  of  India  have  been  given  a  fair  trial,  and  when 
South  Africa  has  federated,  and  the  Chinese,  Persian,  Turkish, 
and  other  Asiatic  parliamentary  and  modernised  educational 
systems  have  been  in  working  order  for  a  decade,  one  hopes  to 
see  many  of  these  difficulties  simplified  by  international  agree- 
ments and  a  wholesale  raising  of  the  Asiatics'  standard  of  wages 
and  comfort.  Even  now  racial  consciousness  in  the  Empire  is 
compelling  the  self-governing  States  and  dominions  to  stand 
together  for  the  maintenance  of  civilisation  as  they  understand  it, 
and  several  of  the  British  democracies  which  are  economic  rivals 
are  reaching  out  for  the  basis  of  an  alliance  covering  immigration 
restriction. 

The  most  serious  argument  which  such  an  extension  of  the 
scope  of  Imperial  Federation  as  I  have  outlined  is  bound  to  meet 
lies  in  the  contention  that  the  sphere  of  social  and  industrial 
reform  cannot  be  incorporated  in  a  scheme  of  federation  without 
violating  "  the  existing  rights  of  local  Parliaments  as  regards  local 
affairs."  The  argument  would  be  a  fair  one  if  it  were  proposed 
to  hand  over  the  industrial  affairs  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole, 
together  with  all  matters  coming  under  the  vague  heading  of 
"  social  reform,"  to  some  Imperial  assembly.  It  is  not,  however, 
in  my  judgment,  either  sound  or  fair  when  considered  in  relation 
to  federalising  action  through  frequent  regular  conferences  of  the 
Prime  Ministers  and  other  elected  representatives  of  self-governing 
dominions.  If  one  regards,  as  I  personally  do  regard,  such  con- 
ferences as  the  only  form  of  Imperial  Federation  which  this  or 
the  coming  generation  can  expect  to  establish  and  make  in- 
creasingly useful,  then  the  introduction  of  social  and  industrial 
matters  into  the  Imperial  federal  arena  is  easily  justified  as  both 
necessary  and  expedient.  If  it  be  replied  that  agreement  between 
Canada,  India,  Australia,  South  Africa  and  the  United  Kingdom 
as  to,  for  example,  a  minimum  factories  code  is  impossible,  I  can 
only  point  to  the  wonderful  results  achieved  in  recent  years  by 
international  agreements  for  the  protection  of  the  life,  health  and 
morality  of  industrial  workers,  and  ask  whether,  if  such  keen 
competitors  in  production  as  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Austria  can  conclude  treaties  as 
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they  did  in  1905  and  1906  with  regard  to  women  in  factories  and 
the  use  of  white  phosphorus  in  matches,  similar  and  wider  agree- 
ments are  not  possible  between  the  different  portions  of  the 
British  Empire  ? 

The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  lies,  after  all,  in  the  conception 
of  an  united  Empire  with  which  a  man  enriches  his  mind.  The 
conception  of  a  federated  Empire  which  provides  bristling 
bayonets  and  armadas  of  Dreadnoughts  for  the  protection  of  the 
trade,  merchandise  and  property — and  incidentally,  of  course,  for 
the  defence  of  the  lives  and  liberties  of  a  freedom-loving  people — 
which  provides  a  common  Court  of  Appeal,  which  mainly  interests 
lawyers  and  politicians,  and  which  sets  up  an  Imperial  Council, 
which  may  or  may  not  legislate  with  reference  to  postage,  public 
companies,  mail  routes,  coinage  and  legal  reciprocity,  and  which 
carefully  leaves  untouched  all  the  great  causes  and  programmes 
which  aim  at  the  better  organisation  of  the  accumulation,  owner- 
ship and  distribution  of  the  means  of  physical,  social  and  intellec- 
tual well-being,  is  a  very  narrow,  limited  and  uninspiring  one. 

Imperial  Federation  to  live  and  grow  as  a  stimulating  and  en- 
nobling objective  must  be  fitted  into  the  great  world  movement  for 
social  regeneration.  That  world  movement  regards  armies,  navies, 
law  courts — and  sometimes,  if  this  dreadful  heresy  may  be 
pardoned,  even  Federal  Parliaments — as  necessary  evils.  "  Co- 
operation within  the  Empire "  and  "  the  subordination  of  its 
parts  for  the  good  of  the  whole,"  become  stunting  and  over- 
shadowing doctrines  if  they  leave  whole  areas  of  political 
activity  untouched.  If  the  doctrines  be  extended,  so  that  the 
Imperial  Federationist  can  achieve  results  which,  as  someone  has 
finely  put  it,  "bring  in  of  the  humblest  to  the  banquet  of 
civilisation,"  he  may  make  his  contribution  not  merely  to  closer 
formal  union  of  British  peoples,  but  to  the  solution  of  the  deepest 
problems  of  human  existence. 

L.  V.  BIGGS. 
MELBOURNE. 
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A   CORNER   OF   ENGLISH    SHOP   LIFE 

BY  THE  HON.  CHARLES   LISTER 

THE  data  for  this  article  were  collected  in  an  inquiry  made  by 
a  committee  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  branches  of  the 
Shop  Assistants'  Union  in  the  area  under  the  West  Ham  and 
Leyton  Town  Councils.  The  figures  submitted  may  be  of 
interest  at  the  present  time  in  view  of  the  statement  in  the 
King's  Speech  that  the  Government  intend  to  present  a  Bill 
to  Parliament  dealing  with  the  hours  of  work  in  shops  and 
the  recent  publication  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Truck.  The  majority  of  the  assistants  examined  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Shop  Assistants'  Union.  Of  drapers'  assistants 
making  returns  50  per  cent,  lived  in,  32  per  cent  lived  in  but 
slept  out,  18  per  cent,  lived  out.  Of  the  butchers'  and  grocers' 
assistants,  90  per  cent,  lived  out  and  10  per  cent,  lived  in.  Of 
assistants  in  other  trades  67  per  cent,  lived  out,  25  per  cent,  lived 
in  and  8  per  cent,  lived  in  but  slept  out.  Of  the  total,  therefore, 
making  returns  54  per  cent,  lived  out,  28  •  9  per  cent,  lived  in,  and 
17*1  per  cent,  lived  in  but  slept  out. 

In  such  typical  working-class  districts  as  West  Ham  and 
Leyton  shopping  is  late,  and  hours  are  consequently  long. 
Taking  50  shops  averaging  under  10  assistants,  in  1  shop  the 
hours  were  over  90  per  week ;  in  10  shops  over  80  per  week ;  in 
10  shops  they  exceeded  75  per  week ;  in  12  shops  over  70  per  week 
and  in  13  shops  over  65 ;  in  1  grocer's  shop  the  hours  were  under 
65  but  over  60,  and  in  3  shops  the  hours  were  between  50  and  60 
weekly.  The  worst  offenders  in  respect  of  long  hours  are 
the  small  butchers  and  pork  butchers,  the  hairdressers  and 
tobacconists.  No  direct  relation  could  be  traced  between  long 
hours  and  living  in.  The  average  hours  worked  in  all  these 
small  shops  came  to  72  per  week.  As  a  rule  an  hour  and  forty- 
five  minutes  to  an  hour  and  thirty  minutes  is  the  allowance  made 
for  dinner  and  tea.  Only  in  some  five  or  six  cases  was  no  allow- 
ance made.  When  assistants  live  in  they  are  apt  to  be  hustled 
over  their  meals— especially  in  the  larger  shops,  with  which  I 
shall  deal  later — and  even  when  they  live  out,  if  they  have  some 
way  to  walk  home,  they  may  not  get  very  much  time  to  indulge 
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in  the  pleasures   of  the  table.     Meal-times   are  included  in  the 
figures  given  above. 

Hours  in  the  larger  shops,  as  might  be  expected,  are  more 
reasonable.  The  following  table  will  afford  some  idea  of  the 
number  of  hours  worked. 


Business. 

Assistants. 

Hours  worked 
weekly. 

Living  in  or  out. 

Firm  No.  1,  draper 

70 

63-5 

in 

No.  2, 

40 

57-61-5 

in 

No.  3, 

30 

79-5 

in 

No.  4, 

12 

60 

out 

No.  5, 

23 

60-63 

out 

No.  6, 

83 

68 

live  in  ;  sleep  out 

No.  7, 

i 

23 

72-5 

ditto 

In  large  firms  with  a  number  of  departments  hours  vary  in 
the  different  departments.  In  one  shop  the  highest  number  of 
hours  worked  in  any  department  amounted  to  70  per  week,  while 
the  lowest  number  did  not  exceed  60. 

Thursday  is  closing  day  throughout  the  whole  district.  The 
working-man  does  his  shopping  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening, 
and  the  extra  pressure  of  work  on  Saturday  involves  in  some 
cases  a  curtailment  of  the  dinner  hour  for  assistants.  Some  of 
the  smaller  shops  close  only  on  Sundays.  Holidays  do  not  loom 
large  in  the  life  of  the  shopworker.  Some  of  the  larger  firms  pay 
for  a  week  or  a  fortnight's  holiday  in  the  year,  but  in  many  of  the 
smaller  shops  the  assistants  take  their  holidays  at  their  own 
expense.  In  most  shops,  besides  the  weekly  half-holiday, 
assistants  are  allowed,  at  least,  certain  Bank  Holidays  and 
Christmas  Day  and  Good  Friday ;  but  in  some  cases  they  suffer 
serious  hardship.  For  instance,  Y,  a  barber's  assistant,  has  to 
work  all  holidays,  Christmas  Day  and  Good  Friday  included. 
He  averages  84  hours  weekly  and  has  no  specified  times  for  meals  ; 
X,  a  tobacconist's  assistant,  working  89  hours  a  week,  with  no 
time  for  meals,  writes : 

The  only  holiday  we  are  given  is  from  4  o'clock  on  Christmas  Day.  We 
have  to  work  all  day  Boxing  Day,  Good  Friday,  Easter  Monday,  Whit  Monday 
and  August  Bank  Holiday.  Of  course,  we  are  granted  a  week's  holiday  (or 
rest)  at  the  firm's  convenience  and  at  our  own  expense. 

The  co-operative  societies,  who  in  this  district  are  the  model 
employers  in  the  provision  trade,  allow  their  staff  a  week's  holiday 
at  full  wages.  Managers  of  branch  shops  get  ten  days'  holiday 
on  the  same  terms  and  a  fortnight's  sick  pay.  Only  the  co-operative 
societies  pay  for  overtime. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  on  the  prejudicial  effect  of  long  hours 
on  the  general  well-being  of  the  shop-worker.  The  figures  speak 
for  themselves  and  represent  so  much  loss  of  leisure  and  exercise 
VOL.  XVII.— No.  98.  L 
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to  the  individuals  concerned  and  so  much  waste  of  healthy  man- 
hood and  womanhood  to  the  community.*  West  Ham  and  Ley  ton 
present  a  strong  case  for  legislative  interference.  Only  fifteen 
per  cent,  of  assistants  sending  in  returns  were  working  under 
sixty  hours  per  week,  the  statutory  limit  prescribed  in  the  Factory 
Acts.  If  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  Bill,f  providing  as  it  did  for  the 
compulsory  limitation  of  hours  to  sixty  per  week  meal-times 
included,  and  compulsory  closing  at  certain  stated  hours,  had 
become  law,  its  effective  administration  would  in  many  cases  have 
involved  a  change  in  hours  amounting  from  twenty  to  thirty 
weekly.  Yet  a  maximum  of  sixty  hours  per  week  does  not 
appear  an  unreasonable  demand. 

Employers  have  to  meet  the  public,  and  late  shopping  in 
West  Ham  and  like  districts  is  often  due  to  a  cause  more  deep- 
seated  than  the  ordinary  carelessness  of  the  purchasing  public. 
West  Ham  is  near  the  docks  and  a  casual  labour  district.  The 
casual  labourer  is  not  paid  a  weekly  wage  and  does  not  always 
get  his  week's  work.  The  wife  has  very  often  no  money  in  hand 
to  spend  on  shopping  at  a  time  when  the  shops  would  be 
ordinarily  open.  She  has  to  wait  till  her  husband  returns  from 
the  docks  before  she  can  go  out  to  buy  provisions.  Late  shopping 
is  therefore  unavoidable,  and  one  social  evil  breeds  another.  Sir 
Charles  Dilke's  Bill  provided  for  such  cases  of  local  hardship. 
The  closing  order  which  has  to  be  administered  by  the  local 
authority  can  be  amended  to  suit  local  requirements  in  accordance 
with  the  representations  of  the  ratepayers.  Little  use  has  been 
made  of  existing  legislation.  Under  the  permissive  Act  associated 
with  the  name  of  Lord  Avebury  only  thirty-two  closing  orders 
have  been  issued  to  local  authorities  during  the  three  years  in 
which  the  Act  has  been  in  operation. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  economic  position  of  the  shop- 
worker  and  the  effect  which  living-in  has  on  wages.  In  the  drapery 
trade  for  the  most  part  living-in  is  the  rule  ;  in  the  grocery  trade 
assistants  live  out.  The  draper's  and  the  grocer's  assistant  are  paid 
on  different  scales,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  find  any  common  measure 
which  might  lead  to  a  comparison  of  living-in  and  living-out 
wages.  A  tentative  calculation  shows  that  with  the  very  best  firms 
lodging  represents  about  6s.  a  week,  board  and  lodging  about 
13s.  Assistants  considered  such  an  allowance  for  living  out  as 

*  Cf.  Mr.  Seddon's  evidence  to  Truck  Committee,  vol.  iii.  p.  154.  Questions  13873, 
13874.  Dr.  Bowie,  in  giving  evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
said  that  38  per  cent,  of  shop  assistants  suffered  from  consumption,  and  Mr.  Crossley, 
who  started  a  hospital  in  Cheshire,  stated  some  time  ago  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  girls 
who  entered  that  sanatorium  with  consumption  had  been,  or  were,  shop  assistants. 
This  was  stated  to  be  due  to  long  hours  and  living  in. 

t  A  Bill  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  shops,  8  Edw.  VII.,  introduced  last  session 
by  Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
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very  fair,  and  would  gladly  accept  10s.  a  week  in  lieu  of  board  and 
lodging.  The  value  of  board  and  lodging  is  bound  to  vary  con- 
siderably in  different  shops.  Employers  in  their  evidence  to  the 
Committee  on  Truck  estimated  the  cost  to  them  of  boarding  and 
lodging  their  assistants  at  sums  ranging  from  9s.  to  14s.  weekly. 
Assistants  put  it  at  a  lower  figure. 

The  following  table  shows  well  the  economic  position  of  the 
shop  assistant.  In  order  to  allow  for  variations  due  to  busy  and 
slack  times,  assistants  were  asked  to  state  their  actual  earnings 
and  premiums  in  one  week  in  each  quarter  of  1907.  In  the  fol- 
lowing table  averages  have  been  taken  for  the  four  weeks  in 
which  returns  are  made.  Assistants  keep  a  careful  record  of 
their  earnings  and  in  many  cases  have  a  detailed  return  over  a 
period  of  years.  They  are  thus  able  to  check  the  premium  as 
stated  by  their  employer  week  by  week. 


Drapery  Trade. 

Average 
Earnings  per 
Week  by 
Salary.* 

Average 
Earnings  per 
Week  by 
Premium  or 
Commission. 

Total 
Earnings. 

£    s.      d. 

s.    d. 

£    s.     d. 

Men  of  over  10  years'  standing        .         .  » 

1  10     5 

16     9 

272 

,,      under  10  years'  standing 

17    0£ 

8     3£ 

154 

Men  who  did  not  state  their  standing 

14     4} 

5     9 

1     0     1£ 

All  men         .         .  .    •  •  -t  '      >--.-, 

1     6     Of 

10     2f 

1  16    3| 

Women  of  over  10  years'  standing  . 

15  lOf 

8  11 

1     4    9f 

,,          under  10  years'  standing 

11  lOf 

3     1 

14  llf 

Women  who  did  not  state  their  standing 

8     7* 

1     5 

10    OJ 

All  women     ...... 

11  11 

4     If 

16    Of 

All  men  and  women 

19    6} 

7     5 

1    6  11£ 

*  The  salary  is  generally  paid  per  annum,  not  by  the  week  :  hence  the  fraction^  of  a  penny. 

The  premium  or  commission  is  an  important  matter  in  the 
earnings  of  the  draper's  assistant.  While  a  commission  is  paid  on 
the  quantity  of  goods  sold  a  premium  is  paid  on  a  different  system. 
Certain  goods  have  a  higher  premium  put  on  them  than  others ; 
sometimes  they  are  goods  which  the  shopkeeper  may  have  difficulty 
in  selling.  If  they  have  a  high  premium  put  on  them  the  assistant 
is  tempted  to  use  his  skill  in  passing  them  off  as  the  very  latest  thing. 
A  skilled  salesman  selling  expensive  gowns  may  in  some  weeks 
make  as  much  as  35s.  to  ;£2.  The  assistant  secures  his  premium  ; 
the  employer  sells  off  his  inferior  goods ;  the  public,  on  the  other 
hand,  pays.  The  premium  system  favours  the  assistant  in  the 
large  shop,  and  the  man  with  business  skill  seldom  remains  long 
with  small  employers.  In  the  above  figures  there  are  not  many 
cases  of  serious  underpayment.  With  regard  to  wages  taken 
apart  from  premiums  38  per  cent,  of  the  women  and  10  per  cent, 
of  the  men  were  in  receipt  of  under  10s.  weekly.  Many  assistants 
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would  prefer  a  fixed  weekly  wage  of  larger  proportions  and  the 
abolition  of  the  premium  system. 

In  the  grocery  trade  business  is  still  conducted  in  small  shops  ; 
the  process  of  trustification  has  not  obtained  in  the  same  degree 
as  in  the  drapery  trade ;  only  men  are  employed.  No  premium 
is  paid. 

GROCERY  TRADE. 

Average  Wage. 

£   s.    d. 

Managers  and  assistants  over  10  years'  standing  .         .  1  13    4 

Assistants  under  10  years'  standing 134 

„        who  gave  no  account  of  their  standing         .         .152 
All  men      .......  .162 

The  co-operative  shops  pay  a  24s.  minimum  for  all  adult  male 
labour  (over  21  years  of  age),  and  the  ordinary  wage  is  28s.  to 
24s.  weekly.  Payment  is  made  for  overtime  and  there  is  no 
living-in. 

The  Shop  Assistants'  Union  is  largely  regarded  as  a  benefit 
society,  and  tends  to  attract  the  assistant  who  can  afford 
to  pay  the  weekly  contributions  entitling  him  to  the  highest 
benefits.  The  figures,  therefore,  given  above,  represent  the 
earnings  of  the  better  class  of  assistant.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  if  these  figures  were  compared  with  the  weekly  hours 
worked  by  assistants,  the  rate  per  hour  would  not,  in  many  cases, 
reach  the  ordinary  wage  for  skilled  labour,  which  works  out 
at  about  3d*  per  hour.  A  30s.  weekly  wage  on  the  72  hours 
week — the  average  week  in  the  smaller  shops — works  out  at  5d. 
an  hour,  and  the  docker's  minimum  is  Qd.  an  hour.  The  drapery 
trade  and  the  grocery  trade,  in  a  lesser  degree,  are  skilled  trades. 
Twenty  years  ago  a  draper's  assistant  required  five  years' 
apprenticeship.  Firms  kept  their  apprentices  for  a  specified 
time  and  undertook  in  that  time  to  teach  them  their  trade.  The 
lads  received  no  wages  during  apprenticeship.  The  term  of  ap- 
prenticeship lasted  in  some  cases  as  long  as  seven  years.  In 
recent  times  the  number  of  years  of  apprenticeship  has  been 
reduced;  to-day  the  more  reputable  firms  demand  three  years 
or  in  some  cases  two.  The  tendency  of  modern  industry 
is  against  long  terms  of  apprenticeship,  and  the  fact  that  a 
period  of  probation  is  still  required  of  him  is  a  sufficient  proof 
that  the  draper's  assistant  should  be  a  high  paid  class  of  worker. 
In  the  grocery  trade  assistants  do  not  serve  without  wages.  They 
are  usually  taken  as  helpers  at  boys'  wages,  and  if  they  show  the 
necessary  talent  may  rise  to  the  position  of  a  grocer's  assistant. 
The  grocer's  assistant  is  not  so  skilled  a  worker  as  the  draper's 
assistant,  but  he  has  the  advantage  of  a  fixed  weekly  wage  and 
*  Union  rate  for  carpenters,  painters  and  other  skilled  men. 
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does  not  depend  on  his  premium.  Moreover,  he  does  not  suffer 
from  the  competition  of  women's  labour  and  the  evils  of  the 
living-in  system. 

Living-in  is  very  much  the  same  the  world  over,  and  West 
Ham  and  Ley  ton  do  not  present  unusual  conditions.  I  went 
over  the  sleeping  accommodation  of  one  of  the  largest  living-in 
firms.  The  beds  and  bedrooms  left  little  to  be  desired.  In  no 
case  did  more  than  six  sleep  in  the  same  room,  but  the  washing 
accommodation  in  the  bedrooms  was  insufficient.  There  were, 
however,  bathrooms.  The  living-rooms  in  the  lodge  consisted  of 
a  spacious  billiard -room  and  a  sitting-room  modestly  furnished. 
The  kitchens  over  the  shop  were  well  kept  and  the  food  seemed 
wholesome  and  of  good  quality. 

The  weekly  menu  is  as  follows  :— 


Day. 


Breakfast. 


Dinner. 


Tea. 


Supper. 


Monday    .      Ham,  bread,  tea 

_  
Hot  beef,  potatoes     l{     ^tteT 

d}'B^send 

Tuesday    .   !{E^bread'  butter'} 

/Cold  beef,  potatoes,^           , 
\     rice  pudding         /; 

I 
do. 

Wednesday 

Ham,  bread,  tea 

/Mutton,  greens  andj 
\    potatoes                / 

do. 

do. 

Thursday  . 

Fish,  bread,  tea 

Cold  beef,  potatoes 

do. 

do. 

Friday      .    {^ead^tea8^8^6'} 

i  Hot  salt  beef,  pota-\ 
\    toes                       / 

do. 

do. 

Saturday  . 

/Egg,  bread,  butter,^ 
1     tea                          1 

Hot  beef,  potatoes 

do. 

do. 

Sunday     .      Bread,  butter,  tea 

Cold  beef,  pudding             do. 

do. 

1 

i 

I  agree  with  the  majority  of  the  Truck  Committee  that  there 
is  something  bleak  and  homeless  about  the  dormitories  in  a  living- 
in  lodge  even  if  they  be  irreproachably  clean  and  fresh.  Some 
accounts  of  other  firms  show  the  system  in  a  less  attractive  light. 

Firm  No.  1.  "Half  an  hour  for  each  meal.  Fined  for 
leaving  soap  in  baths  and  being  two  minutes  late  in  morning. 
Have  seen  live  things  in  food,  such  as  maggots.  Bedrooms 
overcrowded." 

Firm  No.  2.  "  Meals  :  thirty  minutes  for  dinner,  twenty 
minutes  for  tea.  No  admittance  to  bathrooms,  but  water 
once  a  week  in  summer  and  twice  a  week  in  winter.  Bread 
and  butter  for  breakfast,  with  marmalade  on  Tuesdays. 
Wednesday,  lettuce  for  tea.  Saturday,  Sunday,  buns  and  jam 
for  tea,  otherwise  bread  and  butter.  Supper,  bread  and  butter, 
cheese  and  beer." 

Firm  No.  3.  "  Thirty  minutes  for  breakfast,  dinner  and 
tea.  Ten  minutes  for  lunch  or  wash.  No  lunch  found. 
Bread  and  butter  for  breakfast,  with  relish  twice  a  week. 
Sanitation  bad  ;  house  dirty  ;  no  bathrooms." 

Firm  No.  4.  "  Food  bad.  Salt  meat  and  bread  and 
butter  staple  food.  No  greens  or  fruit.  Business  house 
dirty." 
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Firm  No.  5.  "  Food  plain.  Bread  and  butter  for  break- 
fast ;  one  joint  and  two  vegetables  for  dinner ;  pudding 
nominally  twice  a  week,  often  only  once  in  three  weeks. 
Tea,  bread  and  butter,  cake  once  a  montb.  Supper,  bread 
and  butter,  cheese  and  beer." 

The  Committee  on  Truck  has  recently  had  the  whole  question 
of  living-in  under  consideration.  A  perusal  of  evidence  submitted 
gives  the  impression  that  the  majority  of  the  Committee,  be- 
wildered by  a  mass  of  conflicting  overstatements  on  points  of 
detail,  failed  to  preserve  their  sense  of  proportion  and  so  lost 
sight  of  the  main  issue ;  and  the  main  issue  is  that  the  system 
involves  to  the  shop-worker  the  loss  of  his  personal  liberty  and 
his  citizenship.  Mr.  Ernest  Debenham,  who  abolished  living-in 
in  1905,  in  his  evidence  to  the  Truck  Committee,  is  reported  to 
this  effect : 

He  was  of  opinion  that  living-in  tended  rather  to  dimmish  the  independence 
of  his  staff,  and  so  far  as  he  could  say  at  present  the  results  (of  living-out 
arrangements)  had  fully  justified  his  opinion.  The  business  was  now  better 
conducted ;  the  assistants  were  physically  superior,  brighter  and  more  energetic, 
and  on  business  grounds  he  had  no  desire  whatever  to  revert  to  the  system. 

A  manager  in  the  West  Ham  district  who  had  seen  the  shop- 
workers  of  America  and  the  Colonies,  where  living-in  is  unknown, 
held  that  the  living-in  system  made  for  the  inferiority  of  the 
British  shopworkers.  If  the  assistant  gained  economically  by  the 
living-in  system,  if  he  received  more  than  full  value  for  the  sum 
deducted  from  his  wages  as  board  and  lodging,  he  would  still  be  in 
a  position  of  undue  dependence  on  his  employer.  That  is  the  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  matter — a  conclusion  which  appears  to  have 
escaped  the  majority  of  the  Truck  Committee,  who  were  so  much 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  charges  made  by  certain  witnesses 
could  not  be  proved  to  their  satisfaction,  that  they  lost  sight  of 
the  essential  facts  of  the  case  and  proposed  a  remedy  that  only 
meets  certain  surface  evils. 

The  Lord  Advocate  and  his  co-signatories  are  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  the  shopworkers  will  lose  economically  if  the  system 
is  abolished.  I  doubt  it ;  in  the  drapery  trade  all  evidence  sub- 
mitted to  me  showed  that  it  was  very  hard  for  a  married  man  to 
find  a  situation ;  the  trade  is  therefore  looked  upon  as  a  single 
man's  occupation,  and  is  deprived  of  its  full-time  character ;  men 
skilled  in  the  wiles  of  the  salesman  frequently  have  to  seek  other 
occupations  on  their  marriage,  and  wages  are  adversely  affected. 
The  majority  of  the  Truck  Committee  do  not  seem  to  have 
sufficiently  realised  that  there  is  an  economic  corollary  to  those 
restrictions  on  marriage,  which  have  caused  some  to  disparage 
the  beauties  of  the  system  as  a  moral  safeguard.  In  respect  of  the 
quality  of  board  and  lodging  the  evils  of  barrack  life  may  have  been 
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exaggerated ;  inspection  indeed  may  meet  any  incidental  defects 
and  redress  any  exceptional  grievances,  but  it  cannot  give  the  shop- 
worker  more  liberty  and  so  deal  with  the  capital  evil  save  in  an 
indirect  manner.  If  inspection  is  to  be  effective  it  must  be  highly 
irksome  to  all  parties  concerned.  Employers  will  find  the  profits 
they  formerly  made — and  they  do  make  profits— on  the  board  and 
lodging  of  their  assistants  fall  considerably ;  they  will  see  fewer 
attractions  in  a  custom  that  owes  its  popularity  to  the  acuteness 
of  competition  and  the  evil  effects  on  dividends  of  the  over- capital- 
isation of  businesses  transformed  into  joint-stock  companies  on  the 
retirement  of  their  founders.  Assistants,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
find  what  privacy  they  have  further  threatened. 

The  majority  of  the  Truck  Committee  were  impressed  by 
the  statements  to  the  effect  that  assistants  coming  up  from 
distant  parts  of  the  country  could  not  secure  for  themselves 
suitable  lodgings  were  living-in  abolished.  This  argument 
may  apply  to  centrally  situated  districts;  it  has  no  force  in 
outer  London,  which  is  rapidly  emptying  eastwards.  I  agree 
with  the  Minority  Eeport  that  at  least  three  years  should  elapse 
between  the  passing  of  any  Act  of  Parliament  to  abolish  living-in 
and  the  operation  of  the  said  Act ;  otherwise  an  injustice  would 
be  inflicted  on  the  trade.  In  a  transition  period  of  a  reasonable 
length  a  supply  could  be  created  to  meet  any  new  demand  for 
lodgings,  and  employers  embarrassed  with  long  leases  could  be 
met  by  special  concessions.  It  would  not  indeed  be  an  unmixed 
evil  if  the  abolition  of  the  living-in  system  discouraged  the 
practice  of  parents  sending  their  children  a  long  distance  from 
home  to  take  up  situations  in  the  drapery  trade  instead  of 
making  greater  efforts  to  secure  them  employment  nearer  home. 
Employers  could  always  draw  on  the  young  people  of  their  own 
town.  The  wholesale  importation  of  country-bred  boys  and  girls 
into  the  drapery  establishments  of  our  great  cities  renders 
employment  in  the  drapery  trade  highly  precarious,  and  gluts 
the  market  with  surplus  labour.*  Were  the  system  abolished  the 
industry  would  at  once  know  the  best  and  the  worst ;  employers 
would  find  a  scheme  of  inspection,  constantly  changed  to 
meet  fluctuations  in  public  opinion  and  new  requirements,  far 
more  harassing  than  legislation  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Truck  Acts  providing  for  out  and  out  abolition  and  at  the  same 
time  conceding  a  generous  transition  period.  Great  power  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  employer :  the  assistant  is 
voteless,  and  his  opportunities  for  combination  are  seriously 

*  Mr.  F.  Tilley  and  Mr.  P.  C.  Hoffman,  in  their  evidence  to  the  Truck  Com- 
mittee, assert  that  the  agitation  against  living-in  has  to  a  great  extent  discouraged 
this  practice  of  recent  years,  but  there  may  well  be  a  reaction  in  public  opinion  if 
barracks  are  to  be  inspected  as  suggested  in  the  Majority  Report, 
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impaired ;  such  a  situation  cannot  be  met  by  any  scheme  of 
inspection  however  thorough ;  inspection  is  only  to  be  welcomed 
as  a  means  to  the  end. 

Such  are  my  conclusions  after  a  close  examination  of  shop 
life  in  a  typical  district.  There  has  been  great  improvement 
in  recent  years,  but  the  cause  of  reform  is  still  young ;  Sir 
Charles  Dilke's  Shops  Bill  passed  a  second  reading ;  both 
the  majority  and  minority  reports  of  the  Truck  Committee 
endorse  proposals  that  will  have  a  far-reaching  effect  on  the 
distributive  trade ;  let  the  public  see  the  early  promise  of  the 
movement  for  better  conditions  behind  the  counter  lacks  not 
fulfilment. 

CHABLES  LISTEB. 
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ADVICE    TO    PARENTS 

BY  P.  A.  W.  GTSBORNE 

(A  Colonist  of  Twenty-Five  Years'  Standing) 

As  an  old  English  Public  School  boy,  who  went  out  to  the 
Antipodes  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  has  resided  there  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  I  should  like  to  add  a  few  observations  to 
the  article  by  Dr.  Kichard  Arthur,  which  recently  appeared  in 
The  Empire  Review  under  the  above  title.  At  various  times  I 
have  lived  in  all  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  beginning 
as  "jackeroo,"  or  pastoral  apprentice  on  a  cattle  station,  have 
filled  in  succession  the  posts  of  stockman,  drover,  station 
manager,  land  selector  and  farmer,  prospector  and  miner.  I 
may  therefore  claim  to  speak  with  knowledge  founded  on  con- 
siderable experience. 

Let  me  offer  at  first  a  little  negative  advice.  It  is,  or  used  to 
be,  the  habit  of  many  Australian  squatters  to  advertise  for  cadets 
in  leading  English  newspapers,  promising  for  the  young  men 
entrusted  to  their  care  every  advantage  from  good  shooting  to 
assured  fortunes.  "  Once  bit,  twice  shy "  runs  the  familiar 
saying.  I  was  severely  bitten  and  wish  to  impart  my  shyness  as 
regards  these  seductive  invitations  to  all  who  may  be  disposed  to 
yield  to  their  allurements.  I  would  urge  the  solicitous  parent,  or 
the  adventurous  schoolboy,  to  look  on  the  advertising  colonial 
pastoralist  with  the  same  eye  of  caution  with  which  a  prudent 
invalid  would  regard  the  advertising  physician.  Far  better  obtain 
an  introduction  through  a  friend  in  the  colonies,  or  some  com- 
mercial or  banking  house  with  colonial  connections.  Good  wine, 
we  all  know,  needs  no  bush.  The  good  squatter  with  a  vacancy 
for  a  cadet  has  no  need  to  advertise ;  plenty  of  young  men  are 
always  anxious  to  step  into  the  coveted  position. 

The  quack  pastoralist  or  farmer  usually  demands  substantial 
payment  for  the  services  he  promises  to  render.  Tom  Brown, 
late  of  Eton,  must  not  expect  to  become  an  Australian  Jacob  or 
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Tyson  for  nothing.  A  yearly  premium  ranging  in  amount  from 
£100  to  £200  per  annum  is  generally  demanded  by  the  disin- 
terested tutor.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  to  the  parent — pay 
nothing  :  your  son,  if  he  be  good  for  anything,  will  more  than 
recompense  the  owner  of  the  estate  to  which  he  is  attached  by 
the  services  which  he  renders  for  the  trifling  cost  of  his  mainte- 
nance. If  a  yearly  premium  be  paid,  it  becomes  the  direct  interest 
of  the  host  to  retain  his  profitable  guest  as  long  as  possible.  This 
he  will  do  usually  by  treating  him  frankly  as  a  paying  guest ;  by 
pursuing  a  policy  of  courteous  discouragement  in  regard  to  serious 
business ;  and  by  inciting  the  youthful  stranger  solely  to  enjoy 
himself.  I  have  known  many  young  men  so  treated.  They  are 
well  lodged,  well  fed,  and  well  treated  ;  but  unlike  young  Warren 
Hastings  they  are  not  well  taught.  Horses  are  placed  at  their 
disposal ;  they  career  about  the  bush,  hunt  kangaroo,  visit  their 
frieads  at  neighbouring  stations,  shoot  an  unlimited  number  of 
wild  duck,  and  occasionally  appear  on  a  cattle  camp  to  enjoy  the 
novel  spectacle  of  men  riding  for  purposes  other  than  those  of 
recreation.  But  their  entire  want  of  skill  in  the  somewhat 
difficult  art  of  cutting  out,  drafting  and  branding  cattle  causes 
them  to  be  regarded  as  unwelcome  visitors  at  the  cattle  camp  and 
the  stockyard. 

A  tactful  owner  or  manager,  as  soon  as  "  Johnny  Eaw  " 
(as  the  young  scion  of  perhaps  a  highly  aristocratic  English 
family  is  disrespectfully  styled  by  the  rude  colonial  bushman) 
appears  on  the  scene  where  important  operations  have  to 
be  carried  out,  will  courteously  rid  himself  of  the  troublesome 
intruder  by  dropping  a  discreet  remark  as  to  the  abundance  of 
game  to  be  found  at  a  lagoon  a  mile  or  so  distant,  and  send  him 
off,  literally,  on  a  wild  goose  chase.  Policy  of  the  kind  outlined 
has  the  double  advantage  of  making  the  new  chum  contented, 
and  at  the  same  time  keeping  him  ignorant  ;  so  that  his  period 
of  education — and  contribution  to  the  squatter's  income — become 
abnormally  prolonged.  Sometimes  the  young  Englishman  re- 
mains for  years  on  the  station  without  learning  the  merest 
rudiments  of  his  new  trade.  He  becomes  a  good  rider  and  a  good 
shot;  but  his  knowledge  of  practical  station  management  is  so 
small  that  he  could  not  undertake  the  charge  of  the  smallest 
property  with  any  chance  of  success. 

In  other  cases,  an  astute  bush  mentor  adopts  a  different  course 
in  dealing  with  his  cadets.  The  father,  perhaps,  in  a  fashion 
not  uncommon  among  people  who  have  been  well  fed  and 
luxuriously  housed  all  their  lives,  has  expressed  a  wish  that  his 
son  should  be  required  to  "  rough  it,"  an  excellent  thing,  many 
of  his  class  consider—  for  others.  The  squatter  is  determined 
to  follow  the  instructions  given.  The  young  men  are  set  to  do 
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manual  work  of  the  humblest  description.  In  their  innocence 
they  exult  in  the  thought  that  they  are  gaining  "  colonial  experi- 
ence." I  remember  the  case  of  two  youths  fresh  from  home, 
each  paying  £150  a  year  for  his  education,  being  engaged  for 
months  solely  in  the  very  arduous  though  simple  occupation  of 
felling  scrub.  They  became,  it  is  true,  accomplished  axemen  ; 
but  the  art  might  have  been  acquired  at  somewhat  less  cost.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  they  were  saving  their  employer  about  30s.  a  week 
each,  and  enabling  him  to  clear  money  as  well  as  land — a  singularly 
profitable  combination.  Of  course  "jackeroos"  of  the  greatest 
simplicity  would  not  be  content  indefinitely  to  follow  this  primitive 
course  of  studies ;  so,  to  vary  the  curriculum,  after  a  paddock  had 
been  cleared,  the  fence  might  be  mended  or  renewed,  or  odd 
stumps  grubbed  out.  Plenty  of  work  of  a  rude  kind  can  always 
be  provided  on  a  station,  and  a  new  chum  with  a  turn  for 
carpentering  is  a  treasure. 

"  Colonial  experience  "  is  a  term  that  embraces  a  multitude  of 
occupations.  By  a  simple  illusion  some  people  seem  to  think  that 
a  boy  swinging  an  axe  or  riding  a  horse  in  Australia  is  progressing 
rapidly  along  the  path  of  knowledge ;  whereas  so  engaged  at 
home  he  would  be  but  wasting  time.  The  phrase  "roughing 
it "  has  attractions  for  certain  comfortable  folk  in  England. 
That  John  should  sit  indoors  with  wet  boots  on  while  at  home 
would  throw  his  parents  into  paroxysms  of  anxiety.  But  when 
transferred  to  Australia  they  read  with  feelings  of  gratified  pride 
that,  caught  in  wet  weather  while  travelling  with  cattle,  the  young 
colonist  has  lived  in  wet  clothes  for  a  full  week  ;  or,  by  faulty 
commissariat  arrangements,  has  been  reduced  for  some  days  to  a 
Tartar  diet  of  beef  or  mutton.  The  Artful  Dodger  of  the  Australian 
bush  quite  understands  these  idiosyncrasies,  and  provides  the 
youthful  cadet  with  an  amount  of  hardship  and  mild  adventure 
just  sufficient  to  gratify  his  self-conceit  and  afford  pleasing  thrills 
to  his  friends  at  home. 

The  non-paying  cadet  on  a  farm  or  station  managed  by  a 
thoroughly  capable  man,  one  of  those  sympathetic  disciplinarians 
who  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  has  by  far  the  best  prospect  of 
ultimate  success.  He  is  not  allowed  to  be  an  idler,  and,  recog- 
nising the  fact  that  a  trained  assistant  is  the  most  profitable 
assistant,  his  superior  does  his  best  to  make  him  thoroughly 
conversant  with  all  the  details  of  the  work  carried  on.  If 
provided  with  capital  the  young  man,  after  a  three-years'  course 
of  training,  should  be  able  to  obtain  a  farm  or  station  for  himself. 
Otherwise  he  must  be  content  to  look  out  for  a  position  as 
manager.  In  regard  to  the  pastoral  calling,  however,  it  were  as 
well  to  mention  that  good  salaried  positions  are  by  no  means 
plentiful,  or  easy  to  obtain.  Station  managers,  as  a  class,  are 
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but  poorly  paid  ;  and  native-born  Australians,  accustomed  from 
their  infancy  to  local  conditions  and  occupations,  have  a  far 
better  chance  of  supplying  vacancies  as  they  arise  than  the 
most  energetic  and  resourceful  product  of  the  English  public 
school.  Indeed,  I  should  feel  strongly  inclined  to  dissuade  any 
English  parent  who  could  not  afford  to  furnish  his  son  with 
capital  to  the  extent  of  £2,000  from  apprenticing  him  to  a 
pastoralist  with  a  view  to  becoming  one  himself  later.  Pastoral 
properties  are  usually  expensive  in  Australia,  and  a  sum — say 
£1,000 — which  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  start  a  competent 
youth,  after  a  fair  course  of  training,  as  a  farmer  would  be 
hopelessly  inadequate  to  enable  him  to  become  a  successful 
grazier.  Small  capitalists  had  better  adopt  agriculture  in 
Australia  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 

Dr.  Arthur's  remarks  on  institutions  such  as  the  Hawksbury 
Agricultural  College  possess  all  the  weight  of  admitted  authority 
and  deserve  the  full  attention  of  English  parents  of  the  middle 
class  who  desire  to  convert  their  sons  into  flourishing  colonial 
farmers.  As  one  who  has  been  engaged  to  some  extent  in  agri- 
culture both  in  Queensland  and  Tasmania,  I  entirely  endorse  his 
opinion  that  local  experience  is  of  more  value  to  any  one  intending 
to  farm  out  here  than  experience  gained  in  England.  I  have  now 
and  then  come  across  skilled  English  farmers  on  Australian  bush 
farms,  and  have  in  most  cases  found  them  to  be  but  indifferently 
successful.  Their  methods  are  too  scientific  and  elaborate ;  they 
lack  the  gifts  of  rough  and  ready  initiative,  originality  and 
resource  which  become  inbred  in  the  class  of  agricultural  pioneers 
in  Australia.  I  remember  a  squatter  who  indignantly  dismissed 
a  skilled  English  carpenter  because  he  took  some  three  days  to 
shape  and  fit  a  few  rafters  for  a  bush  shed  that  he  was  told  to 
put  up.  The  poor  man,  by  the  laborious  use  of  saw  and  plane, 
had  transformed  rough  pieces  of  round  timber  into  the  most 
symmetrical  forms,  and  had  fitted  them  into  their  places  with 
scientific  accuracy.  The  idea  of  using  round,  more  or  less 
crooked,  lengths  merely  barked  and  flattened  at  each  extremity 
would  have  shocked  him  beyond  expression.  Later,  no  doubt 
he  learnt  that  to  succeed  in  Australia  elegance  must  be  sacrificed 
to  utility. 

The  farmer,  also,  must  not  be  too  particular  as  regards 
appearance.  A  rough  chock-and-log  fence,  the  erection  of  which 
considerably  helps  to  clear  the  land  by  the  removal  of  charred 
pieces  of  timber  littered  about  after  the  passage  of  the  fire,  is 
quite  as  durable  and  useful,  though  less  neat  in  appearance  than 
a  trim  post-and-rail  fence,  and  is  far  cheaper.  The  rough  cultiva- 
tion of  a  considerable  area  of  partly  cleared  land  will  yield  more 
revenue  than  the  intense  culture  of  a  small  plot.  In  the  early 
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days  an  immense  amount  of  unnecessary  expenditure  was  en- 
tailed on  the  first  pioneers  of  Australian  agriculture  by  the 
practice  then  in  vogue  of  clearing  land  too  thoroughly.  Men 
spent  sums  varying  from  £16  to  £40  an  acre  in  removing  every 
tree  and  stump  from  their  paddocks  preparatory  to  cultivation. 
Consequently  the  areas  so  cleared  were  but  small  (in  parts  of 
Tasmania  trees  over  thirty  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base 
are  by  no  means  uncommon)  ;  for  the  labour  involved  was 
prodigious,  and  nature  was  not  called  on  to  do  her  share  of 
the  work. 

Now  time  is  utilised  rather  than  money,  only  the  undergrowth 
—bushes  and  saplings  up  to  18  inches  in  diameter — is  cut  down, 
and  the  large  trees  are  ringbarked  and  left  to  decay.  When  felled, 
the  large  tree  covers  a  great  deal  of  space,  will  not  burn  while 
green,  and  is  extremely  difficult  to  remove ;  so  long  as  it  stands 
upright  it  is  but  little  in  the  way.  After  a  few  months  the  felled 
scrub  burns  readily,  grass  seed  is  scattered  over  the  ashes,  and 
the  first  rain  brings  up  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass.  While  the 
trees  and  stumps  dry  and  rot  the  settler  can  rear  cattle,  employing 
his  spare  time  in  fencing,  picking  up  and  burning  the  logs  lying 
about,  and  gradually  preparing  the  land  for  the  plough.  Rough 
methods  of  the  kind  described  are  both  economic  and  effective. 
Heavily  timbered  forest  land  can  be  transformed  into  rich  pasture 
for  about  J62  an  acre,  and  the  expenditure  of  a  like  amount 
distributed  over  the  following  five  or  six  years  will  usually  convert 
it  into  arable  condition.  Methods  of  rough  culture  alone  are 
suitable  for  rough  land,  and  these  are  best  acquired  on  the  spot. 
There  is  danger  lest  the  English  youth  accustomed  to  all  the 
facilities  enjoyed  on  the  English  farm  should  plunge  into  ruinously 
expensive  operations  when  transferred  to  an  Australian  bush 
holding.  A  thoroughly  cleared  and  improved  farm  he  might  as 
well  purchase  in  England  as  out  here,  for  the  difference  in  price 
would  not  be  material. 

There  are  many  districts  in  Australia  which  offer  magnificent 
opportunities  to  the  pioneer  farmer.  In  particular  may  be 
mentioned  the  extensive  plateau  drained  by  the  Barron  Eiver  in 
North  Queensland.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  of 
incomparable  fertility,  level,  well  watered  by  rivers  and  creeks 
and  enjoying  a  copious  rainfall  there  await  the  enterprise  of  the 
settler.  This  region  extending  westwards  from  Cairns  for  from 
30  to  40  miles  lies  some  five  degrees  north  of  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn ;  but  an  elevation  of  nearly  4000  feet  above  sea-level 
permits  the  cultivation  of  sub-tropical  and  temperate  products  in 
close  proximity  to  tropical  markets.  To  illustrate  the  variety  of 
products  that  can  be  produced  in  the  district  referred  to  I  may 
mention  that,  some  years  ago,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tin- 
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mining  centre  of  Herberton,  I  saw  both  English  and  sweet 
potatoes,  yams,  tobacco,  arrowroot,  apples,  pineapples,  oranges, 
apricots,  peaches,  pumpkins,  various  vegetables  of  the  ordinary 
English  type,  bananas,  and  even  a  small  patch  of  sugar-cane  all 
growing  on  one  piece  of  land  but  a  few  acres  in  extent.  Maize 
in  particular  does  exceedingly  well  there,  yielding  up  to  80  bushels 
an  acre,  and  lucerne  and  other  fodder  plants  flourish  equally. 
For  dairying  and  general  agriculture  the  district  could  not  be 
surpassed.  In  the  centre  of  the  same  State,  about  200  miles 
from  Bockhampton,  the  tract  of  rich  volcanic  country  known  as 
the  Peak  Downs  invites  the  labours  of  the  agriculturist,  and  the 
well-known  Darling  Downs  region  in  the  south,  now  rapidly 
being  brought  under  the  plough  by  emigrant  farmers  from  the 
southern  States,  has  proved  admirably  adapted  for  wheat-growing, 
dairying,  etc.  Other  highly  inviting  'tracts  of  country  in  New 
South  Wales,  West  Australia  and  elsewhere  might  also  be 
mentioned. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  conclude  this  article  with  a 
few  general  remarks  in  regard  to  the  suitability  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  training  bestowed  by  an  English  public  school  as  a 
preparation  for  life  in  the  colonies.  Of  the  beneficent  influences 
on  character  exercised  by  the  great  educational  establishments 
referred  to  there  can  be  no  question.  Long  may  the  English  public 
school  continue  to  be  what  it  is  to-day,  the  school  of  honour, 
courtesy,  justice — "  the  nurse  of  manly  sentiment  and  heroic 
enterprise."  In  its  moral  aspects  its  praises  cannot  be  too  highly 
extolled.  It  has  trained  and  nurtured  thousands  of  the  great 
statesmen,  captains,  and  administrators  by  whose  efforts  Great 
Britain  has  become  truly  great.  But,  from  the  utilitarian  point 
of  view,  there  are  certain  deficiencies  which  might  well  be 
remedied.  A  wise  combination  of  the  wholesome  and  lofty  tone 
already  attained  with  a  scientific  intellectual  development,  and  a 
varied  and  useful  practical  training,  would  enable  the  public 
school  to  produce  well-equipped  pioneers  of  civilisation  for  new 
countries  as  well  as  able  leaders  for  the  old.  I  have  never  yet 
conversed  with  any  man  in  the  colonies  educated  at  an  English 
public  school  who  did  not  deride  the  curriculum  imposed  on  him 
in  his  early  years,  and  who  did  not  lament  the  utterly  useless 
mental  gymnastics  he  was  then  required  to  practise. 

In  common  with  myself  all  have  found  the  dead  languages  a 
very  poor  instrument  with  which  to  make  a  living  in  Australia. 
To  the  man  of  a  contemplative  disposition,  indeed,  what  is  called 
a  classical  education  often  proves  a  grievous  incubus.  It  creates 
a  kind  of  mental  fastidiousness  which  tends  to  isolation  and  dis- 
content. Many  a  lonely  fossicker  and  shepherd  in  Australia  can 
quote  Homer  and  Horace.  Had  these  unfortunates  entered  the 
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country  with  minds  unburdened  by  useless  though  costly  adorn- 
ments— had  they  simply  mastered  the  essentials  of  learning  and 
then  undergone  a  thorough  course  of  technical  training — they  would 
probably  have  become  successful  and  happy  men.  The  future 
colonist  is  sufficiently  equipped  intellectually  if  he  possesses  a  fair 
knowledge  of  English,  and,  perhaps,  either  French  or  German, 
and  enough  geography  and  arithmetic  to  satisfy  the  ordinary 
requirements  of  life.  Instead  of  wasting  his  time  and  mental 
energies  over  such  futilities  as  verse-making  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
committing  the  Georgics  to  memory,  preparing  genealogical 
tables  and  elaborate  maps,  memorising  long  lists  of  dates,  and 
learning  the  rather  nauseous  details  of  ancient  mythology,  the 
student  would  be  far  more  profitably  employed  were  he  occupied 
in  technical  work  of  some  useful  description  (a  good  carpenter  or 
engineer  is  always  sure  of  a  living  in  the  colonies),  or  given  a 
practical  training  in  some  form  of  agriculture.  A  model  farm 
with  orchard  and  dairy  under  the  supervision  of  experts  would  be 
a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  public  school.  There  might,  in  fact,  be 
three  distinct  departments  ;  one  dedicated  solely  to  the  imparting 
of  a  purely  literary  training,  one  devoted  to  the  technical  arts, 
and  one  of  the  kind  just  indicated.  Boys  could  thus  be  trained 
according  to  their  natural  aptitudes  instead  of  being  indiscrimi- 
nately subjected  to  one  course  of  treatment. 

Reforms  of  the  kind  briefly  outlined  would  in  coming  years 
greatly  reduce  the  number  of  learned  wastrels  and  drunkards  now 
to  be  found  scattered  throughout  the  colonies.  Men  not  suffering 
from  the  numbing  effects  of  a  classical  education  are  the  men 
Australia  requires  ;  the  active  faculties  must  be  developed  in  order 
to  fit  youths  for  lives  in  countries  where  meditation  is  out  of  place, 
and  where  life  is  active  and  strenuous.  Old  learning  is  only 
adapted  to  old  communities.  The  struggling  pioneer  enjoys  but 
little  leisure  in  Australia.  When  by  dint  of  hard  work  he  has 
won  a  competence  or  fortune,  he  can  occupy  himself  with  any  kind 
of  literary  hobby  he  has  a  mind  to.  The  wealthy,  self-made 
squatter  who  sent  an  order  to  his  Sydney  agent  for  three  tons  of 
books  showed  a  genuine,  if  naive,  craving  for  intellectual  culture. 
By  delaying  its  gratification  he  won  the  repose  and  material 
comforts  necessary  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
literary  life. 

Briefly  summed  up,  the  qualifications  required  by  the  English 
public  school  boy  to  fit  him  to  become  a  good  colonist  are  a  good 
physique,  a  good  character,  and  a  good  practical  training  either 
in  some  form  of  agriculture  or  a  useful  handicraft.  While  sup- 
plying the  first  two  of  these  requirements  the  English  public  school 
fails  lamentably  in  the  third.  No  person  who  has  studied  the 
problem  of  education  would  desire  to  see  the  modern  craze  for 
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uniformity  extended  to  the  management  of  the  English  public 
schools.  But  at  the  same  time  he  cannot  fail  to  see  that  an 
almost  exclusive  literary  training  cannot  satisfy  the  needs,  nor 
promote  the  future  success,  of  the  thousands  of  young  men  who, 
urged  either  by  a  spirit  of  enterprise  or  by  actual  necessity,  leave 
the  shores  of  the  old  world  to  seek  their  fortune  in  the  new. 

F.  A.  W.  GISBOBNE. 
TASMANIA. 
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REFORM   IN   THE   MERCHANT    SERVICE 

BY  LIEUTENANT  FREDERIC   COOPER 
(Royal  Naval  Reserve) 

MUCH  has  been  written  recently  concerning  reforms  in  the 
Merchant  Service,  but  much  more  remains  to  be  written,  and  this 
article  will,  I  hope,  assist  in  directing  further  attention  to  a  matter 
of  essential  interest  to  the  well-being  and  progress  of  the  British 
Empire.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  when  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  made  several  patriotic  speeches  about  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  Merchant  Service.  On  one  occasion  he  remarked  : 

The  mercantile  marine  of  this  country  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  shortage  of  junior  officers  in 
the  service,  and  there  is  a  danger  that,  unless  some  steps  are  taken,  either 
by  the  government  or  the  shipping  industry,  or  conjointly,  to  see  that  there 
is  an  adequate  supply  of  officers,  we  may  have  to  fall  back  upon  foreign  officers 
for  our  greatest  national  industry. 

Weighty  and  true  words,  I  admit,  but  so  far  no  steps  have  been 
taken,  either  by  the  Government  to  improve  the  general  sur- 
roundings of  the  Service,  or  by  the  shipowners,  to  make  the 
calling  of  the  sea  more  attractive.  It  is  true  that  another 
experimental  scheme  for  training  officers  for  the  Merchant 
Service  has  been  inaugurated.  I  refer  to  the  ship  Mersey  of 
the  White  Star  Line,  but  the  fees,  as  in  similar  cases,  are  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  prospects  that  the  service  offers.  No 
father  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  expend  a  sum  approximating 
£400  on  the  education  of  his  son  for  a  profession  which  is 
precarious  in  the  extreme,  and  very  much  underpaid.  The 
usual  method  for  sending  a  boy  to  sea  with  the  object  of  his 
becoming  an  officer  in  the  mercantile  marine,  is  to  apprentice 
him  to  some  firm  of  shipowners  for  a  period  of  four  years,  or 
three  years,  if  he  has  served  for  two  or  more  years  in  the 
Conway  or  Worcester  training  ships.  The  premium  required 
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varies  according  to  the  firm  selected,  generally  from  £30  to 
£60  for  the  period  of  apprenticeship.  For  this  sum  the  ship- 
owner undertakes  to  teach  the  apprentice  "  the  business  of  a 
seaman,"  to  quote  the  words  of  the  indenture,  but  there  is  no 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  shipowner  to  teach  the  apprentice 
navigation.  No  mention  of  the  subject  is  made  in  the  ordinary 
indenture,  and  it  has  been  legally  held  that  the  business  of  a 
seaman  does  not  include  navigation  !  Therefore,  unless  a  boy 
has  the  good  fortune  to  join  a  ship  where  the  captain  takes 
an  interest  in  his  apprentices,  he  will  either  have  to  teach 
himself  navigation  or  else,  as  is  more  generally  the  custom, 
wait  until  his  period  of  apprenticeship  has  expired  and  then 
place  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  "  crammer." 

The  conditions  of  an  apprentice's  daily  life  in  a  sailing  ship 
leave  very  much  to  be  desired.  A  century  ago  apprentices  were 
drawn  from  the  working  classes,  and  received  pay  for  their  labour ; 
at  the  present  time  it  is  usual  to  find  boys  of  good  birth  and 
education  among  the  apprentices  of  the  Merchant  Service :  boys 
whose  parents  have  paid  substantial  premiums  to  the  owners 
for  having  them  taught  the  "business  of  a  seaman."  What  a 
shock  it  must  be  to  those  boys  fresh  from  a  public  school  and 
a  good  home,  filled  with  zeal  and  that  inborn  love  of  the  sea 
which  is  the  inheritance  of  the  youth  of  this  country,  when  they 
first  step  on  board  the  ship  which  is  to  be  their  future  home, 
and  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  stern  reality  of  the  "  half 
deck."  *  On  the  average  sailing  ship  the  unfortunate  occupants 
of  the  half  deck  are  treated  with  less  consideration  than  the 
seamen.  That  so  many  officers  are  spoilt  in  the  making,  that 
so  many  apprentices  desert  before  the  expiration  of  their  period 
of  apprenticeship,  and  that  so  many  boys  have  their  careers 
ruined,  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  conditions  that  prevail  on  the 
half  deck. 

It  may  be  asked,  why,  knowing  these  things,  do  so  many 
parents  still  allow  their  sons  to  adopt  the  Merchant  Service  as 
a  profession?  The  answer  is  that  no  amount  of  parental  con- 
trol, can  keep  a  boy  at  home  when  once  he  has  received  that 
indefinable  "  call  of  the  sea,"  which  has  played  so  great  a  part 
in  the  making  of  this  vast  Empire  of  ours.  It  is  the  love  of 
the  sea  inherited  from  generations  of  seafaring  people;  it  is 
the  result  of  great  victories  and  glorious  discoveries  achieved 
by  British  seamen  in  the  past,  and  it  is  the  spirit  of  romance 
that,  even  in  these  prosaic  days,  is  still  so  potent  a  force  in  the 
youth  of  these  Islands.  These  are  the  causes  which  operate  in 
filling  the  half  decks  of  our  sailing  ships,  and  incidentally  the 
pockets  of  their  owners,  who  in  many  cases  seem  to  look  upon 

*  The  name  given  to  the  apprentices'  quarters  in  a  sailing  ship. 
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the    system   of    apprenticeship    as    an    economical    method    of 
manning  their  fleet. 

As  regards  the  training  of  officers  we  have  much  to  learn 
from  our  German  neighbours.  The  North  German  Lloyd 
Company  of  Bremen,  for  instance,  own  two  large  sailing  ships 
which  are  primarily  used  as  training  ships  for  officers  for  the 
huge  fleet  of  steamers  which  they  control.  Bach  ship  carries 
about  forty-five  cadets,  who  are  housed,  fed  and  treated  as  gentle- 
men's sons  expect  to  be.  They  receive  regular  instruction  in  their 
profession,  keep  three  watches,  and  have  none  of  the  heart  and 
spirit  breaking  drudgery  to  endure  such  as  apprentices  in  our 
ships  have.  The  fees  are  about  £40  per  annum  per  head.  No 
wonder  the  status  of  officers  of  German  liners  is  so  much  higher 
than  the  status  of  British  officers  on  British  liners,  and  the 
discipline  on  German  merchant  ships  better  than  the  discipline 
on  British  merchant  ships. 

The  pay  of  the  British  officer  is  meagre  in  all  ranks.  For 
instance,  taking  one  of  the  premier  lines  where  officers  are 
required  to  possess  the  highest  professional  qualifications,  the  pay 
ranges  thus  :  chief  officer  £16  to  £22  per  month,  first  officer  £13 
to  £15  per  month,  second  officer  £11  to  £12  per  month,  third 
officer  £9  to  £10  per  month,  fourth  officer  £7  to  £8  per  month. 
And  similar  rates  prevail  on  most  first-class  lines.  In  cargo 
steamers  the  rates  are  much  less.  All  officers'  pay  begins  at  the 
lowest  figure  in  the  scale,  and  increases  by  annual  increments  of 
£1  per  month  until  the  highest  figure  is  reached.  Some  captains' 
pay  begins  at  £275  and  rarely  goes  beyond  £600  per  annum. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  time  served  from  fourth  to 
chief  officer  averages  ten  years,  and  from  chief  to  captain  from 
five  to  ten  years. 

In  all  mail  and  passenger  lines  expensive  uniforms  have  to  be 
provided,  towards  the  cost  of  which  the  company  make  no  contri- 
bution. Numerous  derogatory  and,  in  my  opinion,  very  unneces- 
sary regulations  are  in  force  governing  the  social  life  of  officers, 
and,  as  these  are  being  continually  added  to,  there  now  remains  little 
that  an  officer  can  do  but  go  from  his  cabin  to  the  bridge  and 
vice  versa  without  infringing  some  rule.  The  relegation  of  officers 
to  mess-rooms  means  a  separate  bill  of  fare  being  provided,  there- 
by enabling  the  chief  steward  and  his  satellites  to  serve  to  the 
officers'  mess  just  what  food  they  please.  Complaints  to  head- 
quarters on  the  subject  receive  but  scant  attention,  as  a  chief 
steward,  in  the  eyes  of  some  directors,  is  apparently  a  more 
important  personage  than  an  executive  officer  of  any  rank. 
Pursers  and  chief  stewards  are  raised  to  positions  of  greater 
authority  every  year,  while  all  the  old  power  and  position  of  the 
executive  officer  is  slowly  but  surely  being  taken  from  him. 

M  2 
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Of  southern-going  lines,  the  P.  &  0.  may  perhaps  be  placed 
first  in  the  matter  of  regulations,  and  although  this  line  has  not 
yet  followed  the  example  of  the  Liverpool  lines  and  relegated 
their  officers  to  mess-rooms,  the  system  is  anything  but  agreeable 
to  an  officer's  sense  of  self-respect.  With  the  exception  of  the 
chief,  all  officers  dine  by  themselves  at  a  table  in  the  saloon  one 
hour  before  the  passengers  sit  down  to  their  meal,  and  no  officer 
is  allowed  to  speak  to  a  passenger,  notices  to  that  effect  being 
posted  up  in  the  passengers'  cabins.  As  a  slight  recompense  for 
this  schoolboy  treatment,  the  junior  officers  receive  a  monthly 
pittance  which  is  barely  sufficient  to  pay  for  their  tobacco  and 
wine  and  necessarily  large  laundry  bills.  So  keenly  has  this 
particular  company  felt  the  shortage  of  officers  that  they  have 
recently  instituted  a  scheme  for  training  boys  in  their  own 
ships,  and,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  they  pay  half  the 
fees  for  educating  these  boys  in  the  training  ship  Worcester  at 
Greenhithe,  preparatory  to  going  afloat.  Keferring  to  the 
shortage  of  officers  in  the  Merchant  Service,  Lord  Ellenborough, 
in  a  speech  on  the  question  made  recently  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
very  pertinently  observed  :  ."  There  is,  among  many  shipowners, 
a  shortage  of  inducements  both  to  enter  and  to  remain  in  the 
service."  Herein  lies  the  key  of  the  situation,  and  if,  instead  of 
training-ships,  directors  were  to  offer  better  inducements  to 
officers  to  join  their  services,  they  would  soon  find  the  difficulty 
of  shortage  disappear. 

Officers  on  the  Union  Castle  Line  are  not  forbidden  to  con- 
verse with  passengers,  but  they  may  not  participate  in  dances, 
concerts,  sports  or  games,  nor  use  the  smoking-room.  In  mail 
steamers  they  are  relegated  to  mess-rooms,  but  have  their  meals 
at  a  separate  table  in  the  saloon  in  intermediate  steamers.  On  the 
ships  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co. 'mess-rooms  are  in  use 
for  all  officers  below  the  rank  of  chief,  and  notices  are  posted  to 
the  effect  that  officers  must  not  order  game  or  other  expensive 
dishes.  The  regulations  of  this  Company  are,  however,  less 
exacting  regarding  an  officer's  social  life  on  board  ship,  much 
being  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  captain.  The  Cunard  and 
White  Star  Lines  have  many  regulations,  which,  if  carefully 
perused  by  the  uninitiated,  would  lead  them  to  infer  that  officers  in 
these  two  lines  were  scarcely  fit  persons  to  have  control  of 
their  own  actions.  Executive  officers  of  all  ranks  have  their 
meals  in  mess-rooms,  many  of  which  are  small,  ill-equipped  and 
situated  in  the  least  favoured  parts  of  the  ship. 

I  am,  however,  glad  to  be  able  to  record  that  there  still  exist 
a  few  lines  where  mess-rooms  and  obnoxious  regulations  are  un- 
known. Particular  mention  may  be  made  of  the  Orient  Line  and 
Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company.  In  these  lines  no  school- 
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boy  rules,  such  as  I  have  noted  above,  prevent  officers  taking 
their  place  at  the  head  of  tables  in  the  saloon,  and  going  any- 
where and  doing  anything  they  like  on  board  ship,  so  long  as  they 
behave  themselves  as  gentlemen.  The  result  of  such  treatment 
is  seen  in  the  efficiency  and  discipline  which  exists  in  the  ships 
of  these  lines,  efficiency  and  discipline  which  is  seldom  equalled, 
and  never  surpassed  elsewhere.  And  yet,  despite  the  absence  of 
restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  their  officers,  accidents  are  few  and 
far  between,  thus  refuting  the  theory  of  tbe  more  narrow-minded 
shipowners  who  maintain  that  to  allow  executive  officers  freedom 
of  action  is  prejudicial  to  the  safety  of  the  ship. 

In  most  mail  and  passenger  steamers  two  junior  officers  are 
berthed  in  one  cabin,  generally  a  small  one.  Even  in  such  well- 
known  ships  as  the  Campania  and  Lucania  the  accommodation 
for  officers  is  meagre  in  the  extreme.  Every  officer  of  the 
Merchant  Service  to  whom  I  have  spoken  on  the  subject  has 
expressed  himself  in  favour  of  having  a  cabin  to  himself,  no 
matter  how  small,  in  preference  to  sharing  one,  no  matter  how 
commodious,  with  another  officer.  The  cabin  allotted  to  an 
officer  in  a  ship  is  perforce  his  home  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  and  if  two  officers  have  to  share  one  cabin,  neither  of  them 
can  enjoy  that  privacy  which  is  essential  to  all  men  at  some 
time  or  other.  Shipowners  should  be  compelled  by  law  to 
provide  all  officers  with  a  separate  cabin. 

Judging  from  what  one  reads  in  the  daily  and  weekly  press 
regarding  captains  of  some  of  the  great  liners,  the  essentials 
for  rising  to  that  position  would  appear  to  be,  having  been  a 
street  urchin,  gone  to  sea  before  the  mast,  and  obtaining  the 
necessary  certificates  (not  a  difficult  task).  Once  a  footing  is 
obtained,  success  is  comparatively  easy,  for  by  a  sinking  of 
individuality,  an  obsequious  demeanour  towards  directors  and 
general  managers  and  a  careful  avoidance  of  all  friction  with  such 
highly-placed  personages  as  chief  stewards,  the  coveted  position 
will  in  time  be  attained.  It  has  been  my  misfortune  to  serve 
under  many  men  of  this  class,  and  I  well  know  the  difficulty, 
almost  impossibility,  of  pleasing  them. 

If  shipowners  would  direct  their  attention  to  the  urgent  need 
for  reform  in  the  directions  I  have  indicated  and  endeavour  to 
make  the  calling  of  the  sea  more  attractive  there  would  soon  be 
an  end  to  the  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  which  to-day  is  so  rife 
throughout  all  ranks  in  our  Merchant  Service. 

FREDERIC  COOPER, 
Lieutenant,  Royal  Naval  Reserve. 
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INDIAN  AND   COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

NEW  issues  have  again  been  the  feature  of  the  stock  markets 
during  the  past  month.  But  most  of  those  of  a  gilt-edged 
character  have  met  with  such  success,  owing  to  the  abundance 
of  money  awaiting  investment,  that,  far  from  being  a  cause  of 
dulness  and  depression  to  the  Stock  Exchange,  they  have  provided 
quite  an  active  medium  of  business  in  the  particular  markets 
concerned,  a  strong  demand  after  allotment  having  raised  many 
of  the  new  loans  to  substantial  premiums. 

One  of  the  biggest  and  most  important  new  issues  was  that 
of  the  Indian  Government  offering  seven  and  a  half  millions 
sterling  of  3J  per  cent,  stock  at  97.  The  loan  is  part  of  the  large 
amount  authorised  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament  for  railway 
purposes.  In  view  of  the  prevailing  taste  for  securities  of  a  more 
remunerative  nature  the  authorities  were  well  advised  in  taking 
the  unusual  course  of  having  such  an  issue  underwritten,  but  as 
it  happened  the  loan  was  soon  over-subscribed  and  has  since  risen 
to  a  premium. 

In  Canadian  financial  circles  the  railways  have  naturally 
occupied  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  view  of  the  dividend  an- 
nouncements. As  regards  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  half-yearly 
dividend  of  3  per  cent,  out  of  railway  profits  with  an  additional 

INDIAN  GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

3£%  Stock  (t)       ... 
3/               (t\ 
2i%      "      Inscribed'(^)  ' 
3£%  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 
3%      „            „      1896-7 

70,652,540 
66,724,530 
11,892,207 

1931 
1948 
1926 
(a) 
1916 

97| 
86| 
72 
93| 
79* 

I3T98 

Tff 

3ft 

03 

Quarterly. 
n 

30  June—  31  Dec. 
30  June—  30  Dec. 

(<)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated. — ED. 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3% 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Dooars,  L  

£ 
1,500,000 
3,000,000 
400,000 

3 
7* 

100 

100 
100 

81 
148 
80 

? 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2J%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  8J%  +) 
net  earnings                                         / 

3,000,000 
2,000,000 

800,000 

*i 

4§ 
7 

100 
100 

100 

102 
110 

145 

5| 

4 

4*1 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  4-  £} 
sur  profits  (t)               .                .       ) 

2,029,494 

5& 

100 

103 

614 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4£%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (<)... 
Do.  new  3%  deb.  red.  (t)  
Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  ^  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &£  surp.  profits  (t) 
Nizam's  State  Bail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock      . 
Do.  3£%  red.  mort.  debs  
Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  . 
South  Behar,  Limited    

4,520,506 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 
2,701,450 
2,575,000 
2,250,000 
2,000,000 
1,074,700 
400,000 
379  580 

to 

? 

4 

*3 
4 
5 

? 

5 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

118 
122 
83 
108 
93£ 
100 
112 
87 
141 
104 

*i 

S 

s» 

p 
J* 

f 

South  Indian  4*%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Do.  capital  stock'  

425,000 
1,000  000 

s» 

100 
100 

121 
102 

SH 

5* 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3£7  deb.  stock  red  

1,000,000 
500,000 

6 
3A 

100 
100 

130 
89 

$ 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L. 

800,000 
550  000 

? 

5 

100 
100 

93* 
103 

% 

BANKS. 

Chartered  Bank   of  India,  Australia,  \ 
and  China               .     .           .             / 

Number  of 
Shares. 

60,000 

13 

20 

57* 

™X¥ 

^ 

National  Bank  of  India  

48,000 

12 

12* 

89 

3| 

-•""a 

1 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

i  per  cent,  out  of  the  interest  on  the  proceeds  of  land  sales  was 
maintained.  Most  interest  attached  therefore  to  the  other  figures 
of  the  results.  The  gross  receipts  for  the  half-year  showed  a 
decline  of  $173,000,  while  in  net  revenue  there  was  a  falling-off  of 
$390,000.  But  interest  and  dividends  had  to  be  paid  on  a 
substantial  amount  of  new  capital,  including  a  full  half-year's 
dividend  on  the  twenty-four  million  dollars  of  common  stock 
issued  last  year,  so  that  the  surplus  after  payment  of  dividends 
showed  a  reduction  of  as  much  as  $1,450,7(50.  Even  so  the 
surplus  still  amounted  to  $4,818,200.  The  3  per  cent,  dividend 
for  the  half-year  declared  out  of  railway  profits  could,  in  fact, 
have  been  more  than  doubled  had  the  directors  wished  to  depart 
from  their  usual  policy  of  conserving  the  resources  of  the  Company 
instead  of  dividing  profits  up  to  the  hilt. 

Unfortunately  the  other  great  Canadian  railway  company,  the 
Grand  Trunk,  is  not  in  such  a  happy  position.  The  surplus,  after 
paying  fixed  charges,  is  £441,400  against  £527,200,  and  this 
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CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4%  Inter  U  Guaranteed 
colonial  [>   by  Great 

1,500,000 

1910 

102 

— 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%    „        )    Britain. 

1,700,000 

1913 

105 

2| 

4%  Reduced  Bonds    . 
4%       „    Eegd.  Stock 

1,984,521\ 
4,458,615) 

1910 

/  100J 
1  lOOr 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3£%  1884  Regd.  Stock 

4,788,700 

1909-34 

99j 

— 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

4%  1885  Ins.  Stock     . 
3%  Inscribed  Stock  It) 

3,545,100 
11,009,214 

1910-35* 
1938 

101  I 
91  1 

BA 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

2,000,000 

1947 

81 

3 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3  %  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

85 

*i 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5%  Debentures      .     . 
5%  Sterling  Bonds     . 

346,700 
308  000 

1910 
1923 

101 
106 

7; 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%        „       Debs.      . 

205,000 

1928 

102 

4S 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock    .     .     .     . 

164,000 

1949 

82 

BJ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed  .      .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

86 

* 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4% 

482,800 

1934 

100 

4ik 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Montreal     3%     Deb.\ 
Stock      .     .     .     ./ 

1,440,000 

permanent 

81 

BH 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  Cons.     „        .        1,821,917 

1932 

105           8ft 

Quebec  4%  Debs.  .     . 
Do.  3£%  Con.  Stock   . 
Toronto  5%  Con.  Debs. 
Do.  4%  Stg.  Bonds     . 
Do.  4%  Bonds      .     . 
Vancouver  4%  Bonds 

385,000 
515,095 
136,700 
300,910 
1,169,844 
121,200 

1923 
drawings 
1919-20* 
1922-28* 
1929 
1931 

101 
93 
108 
101 
91 
101 

w 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4%  40-year  Bonds  !        117,200         1932       j     100 

4 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5%  Debs.    . 

138,000 

1914 

103 

4 

30  Apr.—  81  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

decline  entails  a  reduction  of  the  second  preference  dividend  from 
5  per  cent,  to  2J  per  cent,  for  the  year,  while  the  third  preference 
stockholders  get  nothing  at  all.  The  report  must  be  awaited  for 
further  information  as  to  last  year's  results.  Meantime  the 
corner  has  been  turned,  for  whereas  the  current  year  started  with 
further  traffic  decreases,  these  have  during  the  past  few  weeks 
given  place  to  increases,  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to 
date  there  is  a  balance  on  the  right  side. 

Prospects  all  round  in  Australia  are  looking  up :  the  harvest 
is  better  than  last  year ;  butter  export  is  good ;  frozen  meat  trade 
is  improving,  and,  but  for  the  trouble  at  Broken  Hill,  the  in- 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

°/ 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

1,460,160 

1 

$100 

177f 

3il 

Do.  4%  Preference    .      . 

£9,661,032 

4 

Stock 

104| 

3il 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

107 

3f 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£22,548,323 

4 

105 

3; 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,985 

nil. 

18f 

ni  . 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  . 

£3,420,000 

5 

104 

4; 

Do.  5%  2nd         „ 

£2,530,000 

5 

86 

5-1 

Do.  4%  3rd 

£7,168,055 

3 

45 

6$ 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed 

£9,129,315 

4 

89* 

_4I75 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

126 

3if 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£15,135,981 

4 

101 

3ii 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

247 

4 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

7 

50 

74 

4J| 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

8 

$50 

£18^ 

4£ 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

39s.  per  sh. 

27 

7^g 

Hudson's  Bay 

100,000 

60s.  per  sh. 

10* 

86£ 

3JL. 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

50,000 

8 

5 

01 

61§ 

Do.  new    ... 

25,000 

8 

3 

o 

8 

British  Columbia  Electric  YDei. 

£500,000 

8 

Stock 

138£ 

5| 

Railway  .     .     .            /Pref. 

£300,000 

6 

Stock 

105A- 

" 

511 

*  £1  capital  repaid  1904. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re-   \ 
deemable.   i 

Price,     i    Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3J%  Sterling  Bonds 
3%  Sterling 

2,178,800 
325,000 

I 

1941-7-8f' 
1947 

| 
80         4 

4%  Inscribed  Stock 

320,000 

1913-38* 

102     !     3A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

/to         »            » 

472,594 

1935 

108     i     3^ 

4%  Cons.  Ins.     „ 

200,000 

1936 

104     i     3| 

1 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 

dustrial  horizon  is  much  clearer.  Still,  the  falling  off  in  last 
year's  export  trade  will  take  time  to  get  over,  and  the  Common- 
wealth has  still  to  go  on  storing  up  money  to  meet  the  Old  Age 
Pension  bills  which  are  fast  maturing.  Closer  settlement  pro- 
ceeds, and  a  little  more  attention  is  being  given  to  induce  emi- 
grants from  the  Motherland  to  favour  Australia  rather  than 
Canada,  a  policy  which  the  mistakes  of  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment has  done  much  to  further.  The  local  government  debt 
is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  although  Australia  has 
fewer  London  liabilities  to  meet  than  heretofore,  the  possibility 
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of  dearer  money  may  lead  to  a  larger  financial  business  baing 
done  in  the  heart  of  the  Empire  than  for  some  years  past. 

As  in  Australia  so  in  New  Zealand,  the  exports  for  1908 
show  a  falling-off,  the  decrease  being  £370,000  over  the  exports  of 
the  preceding  year;  the  import  trade  shows  a  slight  increase. 
Sir  Joseph  Ward  estimates  the  probable  surplus  for  the 
present  year  at  £143,000.  Still,  it  would  be  useless  to  say 
that  New  Zealand  finance  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  The 
socialistic  legislation  of  the  Seddon  regime  is  coming  home  to 
roost,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  New  Zealand  is  paying 
for  the  honour  and  glory  of  being  known  as  the  "  workman's 
paradise."  The  banks  are  in  a  firm  position  and  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  money  on  deposit,  but  on  all  sides  there  is  abundant 


AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock   t) 

3*%      »              t.      0 
3%        „             „      t) 

9,686,300 
16,500,000 
12,500,000 

1933 
1924 
1935 

109 
100* 
88 

1 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 
jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

f  Inscribed,  1885      . 
„        1889  (t) 
»>              •     • 
»         (*)  •     • 

5,970,000 
5,000,000 
2,107,000 
5,212,031 

1920 
1921-6* 
1911-26* 
1929-49f 

103 

99* 
1014 
87* 

SP 

1 

|l  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Bonds   .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
3*%        ,,             „      3 
3%          „             „     (4 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-30f 
1922-47f 

102 
105 
99 
85* 

1 

Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Bonds   .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

,3*%      »         *,      t) 

3%         »            „        t) 
3%         „            „       t) 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

1,365,300 
6,257,400 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1916 
1916-7-36* 
1939 
1916-26J 
1916  J  or 
after. 

102 
103 
100 
90 
84* 

f 

3* 

Sf 

ll  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%  Inscribed    .     .     . 
3*%      „           ft)  .     . 
3%        „           [8  .     - 
3%        „           (4   .     - 

1,876,000 
3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1911-31* 
1920-35f 
1915-35J 
1927$ 

102 
98 

87* 
89* 

% 

a 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
jl  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

3*%  Inscbd.  Stock   (t) 
4% 
3%     (t) 

3,856,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-40f 

97* 
105 

87 

3li 

(l  Jan.—  1  July. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier.  J  No  allowance  for  redemption.  (t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investment. 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

102 

3£ 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb. 
Do.  4%  Bds.     .     .     . 

850,000 
1,250,000 

1915-22* 
1918-21* 

101 
100£ 

3£ 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

Melbourne         Trams  \ 
Trust  4£%  Debs.     .  / 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

103 

BH 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4£%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

102 

*A 

) 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

640,000 

1912-13 

101 

3i8 

}1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

101 

311 

1 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

BAIL/WAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  .     .     . 

12,000 

6 

5 

41 

7 

Do.  4i%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 

£130,900 

4.1 

100 

98 

4^ 

Mid.  of  W.  Aust.  4%  Debs.,  Guartd.    .           360,000 

4 

100 

101 

3*f 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Australasia  

40,000 

14           40 

110$ 

6^ 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 

100,000 

10           20 

45 

4& 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 

60,000 

14           25 

61£ 

Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    .     . 

£600,000 

4         100 

9S£ 

Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 

80,000 

12i           5 

7 

Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .... 

£1,900,000 

4         100 

lOOi 

31£ 

Dalgety  &  Co  £20 

154,000 
£620,000 

7             5 

41     100 

losf 

4J 

Do.  4£%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock   . 

Do.4%            „            „          .... 

£1,643,210 

4         100 

101 

315 

Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£1,144,692 

4         100 

81J 

4£ 

£727  695 

4         100 

83 

413 

Australian  Agricultural  £25      .     .     . 

20,000 

£4 

2U 

76 

5£8 

South  Australian  Company       .     .     .             14,200 

12i         20" 

64 

3£ 

Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .     .     .  i          42,479 

el 

1 

f 

SA 

Do.  5%  Cum.  Pref  87,500 

5       i     10 

10 

5 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5%  Debs.  1910-12  .         £460,000 

5         100 

102 



Do.  4£%  Debs.  1918-22-24    .... 

£250,000 

4* 

100 

102 

41 

evidence  that  the  people  of  the  Dominion  have  been  too 
extravagant  both  in  their  demands  on  the  State  and  in  their 
every-day  life.  New  Zealand  would  do  well  to  economise  within, 
but  the  request  for  a  pause  in  assisted  immigration  is  almost  as 
false  as  the  similar  cry  in  Canada.  So  long  as  the  right  people 
are  got  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  agriculturists  in  New  Zealand. 
Pretoria  has  entered  the  list  of  South  African  municipal 
securities  during  the  month.  The  city  issued  through  the 
National  Bank  of  South  Africa  a  million  sterling  of  4  per  cent. 
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NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds    . 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

266,300 
29,150,302 

1914 
1929 

104 
108 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 
1  May  —  1  Nov. 

3J%  Stock  (ft    .     .     . 
3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

10,098,802 
9,659,980 

1940 
1945 

99 

88 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

1 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

NEW  ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 
Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 
Bank  of  N.  Z.  sharesf 

200,000 
150,000 
150,000 

1934-8* 
1917 
div.  5% 

106* 
106 
10 

8 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
10  April-  10  Oct 

Do.  4%  Gua.  StockJ  . 
Ghristchurch   6%\ 
Drainage  Loan.     ./ 

£1,000,000 
200,000 

1914 
1926 

101 
117 

4 

April—  Oct. 
30  June—  31  Dec. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

115A 

413 

Napier  Hbr.   Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

104 

** 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

104 

41i 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2£  paid/ 

150,000 

div.  12% 

4§ 

Jan.  —  July. 

New  Plymouth  Hbr.\ 
Bd.  6%  Debs.     .     ./ 

200,000 

1909 

100 

— 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 
Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5%      ) 

173,800 
443,100 

1920 
1934 

96 
106 

B* 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.\ 
Loan       .     .     .     ./ 

100,000 

1914-29 

no* 

—     !  1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000         1929 

118$         4H 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4£%  Debs.       .     .           165,000         1933 

105           4A 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.     4%\ 
Debs.      .     .     .   '  ./ 

150,000         1925 

101 

x  u 

4 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  £6  13*.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  8d.  paid  up. 
J  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government 

stock  at  95,  half  being  taken  by  the  Transvaal  Government  as  an 
investment  for  savings  bank  and  other  funds.  The  remaining 
half  offered  to  the  public  was  eagerly  snapped  up,  and  the  success 
of  the  issue  gave  a  fillip  to  other  South  African  municipal  stocks. 
Their  remunerative  nature  has  frequently  been  mentioned  here 
and  some  of  them  have  risen  a  couple  of  points  during  the 
month. 

Owing  to  the  interruption  of  work  at  some  of  the  mines  by 
the  heavy  floods,  the  output  from  gold  from  the  Transvaal  during 
January  was  less  than  that  for  December,  but  it  exceeded  the 
production  of  every  other  month  except  last  October,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  table  giving  the  returns  month  by  month  for 
several  years  past. 
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|       1909. 

1908.           1907. 

1906. 

1905.            1904. 

£ 

£                      £ 

£                      £                      £ 

January  . 

.   I  2,612,836 

2,380,124;  2,283,7411  1,820,739!  1,568,508 

1,226,846 

February 

2,301,971   2,096,434   1,731,664   1,545,371 

1,229,726 

March 

;         

2,442,022!  2,287,391!  1,884,815!  1,698,340 

1,309,329 

April  .      . 



2,403,500 

2,281,1101  1,865,785|  1,695,550 

1,299,576 

May  .      . 

— 

2,472,143 

2,227,838 

1,959,062;  1,768,734 

1,335,826 

June  .     . 



2,442,329 

2,155,976 

2,021,813 

1,751,412 

1,309,231 

July  .     . 



2,482,608 

2,262,813 

2,089,004 

1,781,944 

1,307,621 

August    . 



2,496,869 

2,357,602 

2,162,583 

1,820,496 

1,326,468 

September 

— 

2,496,112 

2,285,424 

2,145,575 

1,769,124,  1,326,506 

October  . 



2,624,012 

2,351,344 

2,296,361 

1,765,047|  1,383.167 

November 

— 

2,609,685 

2,335,406 

2,265,625 

1,804,253   1,427,947 

December 

.     ;              

2,806,235 

2,478,659 

2,336,961 

1,833,295   1,538,800 

Total  * 

.      2,612,836 

29,957,610 

27,403,738 

24,579,987 

20,802,07416,054,809 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 

Continued  expansion  is  shown  by  the  Eand  native  labour 
returns,  January  showing  a  further  net  gain  of  two  thousand 
hands.  The  following  table  indicates  the  growth  of  the  labour 
supply  during  the  past  two  years. 


Month. 

| 
Natives              Natives 
Joined.                 Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives              Chinese 
Employed  end    Employed  end 
of  Month.           of  Month. 

January  1907 

10,070               7,734 

2,336 

83,  567  f               — 

February 

10,673               6,578 

4,095 

87,  662  f           53,736 

March 

11,146               7,967 

3,179 

90,841f 

53,651 

April 

8,318 

7,335 

983 

91,824t 

53,588 

May 

7,649 

7,804 

155* 

91,669f 

53,409 

June 

6,132 

8,014 

1,882* 

89,787f 

51,497 

July 

. 

7,952 

8,146 

194* 

89,593f 

51,441 

August 

10,283 

7,962 

2,321 

91,9L4f 

49,071 

September 

10,743               7,345 

3,398 

95,  312  f 

46,262 

October  . 

11,428               7,130 

4,298 

99,610f 

42,338 

November 

10,990               7,091 

3,899 

103,599f 

37,728 

December 

9,784 

7,003 

2,781 

106,290f 

35,676 

January  19 

38 

11,455 

9,121 

2,334 

118,204 

31,840 

February 

17,970 

10,329 

7,641 

125,845 

28,406 

March 

15,245 

11,230 

4,015 

129,860 

26,504 

April 

10,290 

9,159 

1,131 

130,991 

24,059 

May 

8,149 

9,644 

1,495* 

129,496 

21,667 

June 

9,360 

8,985 

375 

129,871 

21,636 

July       . 

11,725 

9,257 

2,468 

132,339 

18,413 

Augu&t  . 

11,988 

10,799 

1,209 

133,548 

17,006 

September 

14,129 

11,497 

2,632 

136,180 

14,655 

October. 

14,754 

11,769 

2,985 

139,165 

12,317 

November 

12,324 

10,163 

2,161 

141,326 

12,298 

December 

17,404             10,008 

7,396 

148,722             12,283 

January  1909    j       13,551             11,609 

1,942 

150,664 

— 

*  Net  loss. 


t  Exclusive  of  Robinson  group. 


By  still  further  useful  acceleration  the  shareholders  of  the 
British  South  Africa  Company  are  put  in  possession  of  the  annual 
report  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  last  year,  and  although 
the  time  when  the  Company  will  cease  to  pile  up  big  deficits 
cannot  be  said  to  be  yet  in  sight,  the  document  records  very 
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SOUTH    AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

4^%  Bonds.     .     .     . 
4%  1883  Inscribed      . 
4%  1886 
3^%  1886       „         (t). 
3%  1886         „         (4- 

620,500 
3,733,195 
9,997,566 
15,437,214 
7,553,590 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43f 

103 

104£ 
103| 
97^ 
84* 

$ 

8* 

8*1 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July, 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4A%  Bonds,  1876   .     . 
4%  Inscribed   t)     .     . 
3|%         „        rf     .     . 

3%           ,,        t)     . 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-39f 
1929-49f 

105 
109 
97 
83fc 

i 

i% 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

TRANSVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (t)  .      35,000,000 

1923-53f  1      97£ 

1 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments.  *  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price.  . 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Bloemfontein  4%  .     . 

663,000 

1954 

95 

*i 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4%       .     . 

1,874,150 

1953 

101 

Hi 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Durban  4%       .     .     . 

850,000 

1951-3 

101 

m 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Johannesburg  4% 
Pietermaritzburg  4% 

5,500,000 
625,000 

1933-4 
1949-53 

97* 
94 

§ 

4Tff 

1  April—  1  Oct. 
30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  %     . 

380,540 

1964 

96 

4j5     |30  June—  31  Dec. 

Band  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

98* 

H 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

substantial  progress.  Including  income  from  the  property  of  the 
Company  in  that  part  of  the  colony,  Southern  Rhodesia's  revenue 
for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1908,  exceeded  the  administrative 
expenditure  by  ^610,431. 

With  regard  to  the  current  financial  year  now  drawing  to  a 
close,  Sir  William  Milton,  the  administrator,  was  requested  to 
cease  to  include  in  his  estimates  the  income  derived  from  the 
property  of  the  Company.  Even  on  this  basis  the  Budget 
estimated  a  surplus  of  ^£9,300,  which,  owing  to  a  saving  in 
expenditure  and  an  expansion  of  revenue,  will  probably  be 
increased  to  an  actual  surplus  of  £25,000.  So  that  Southern 
Rhodesia  is  now  more  than  paying  its  way.  North-Eastern  and 
North- Western  Rhodesia,  on  the  other  hand,  still  show  big 
deficits  to  be  made  good  by  the  Company;  and  after  adding 
commercial  and  head  office  expenditure  and  deducting  revenue, 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  5/^  Debs    

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

80 

6i 

Khodesia  Rlys.   5%  1st  Mort.   Debs.l 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .     .  / 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

87 

"•4 

5ii 

Royal  Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Rep.     . 

£1,857,500 

5 

100 

77 

6& 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

6 

5 

4& 

H 

Bank  of  Africa  £18f  

160,000 

8 

6i 

171 

6l 

Natal  Bank  £10          

148,232 

12 

2s 

of 

"8 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

4 

10 

lOf 

3H 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100 

61,941 

16 

25 

67 

51f 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     . 

60,000 

10 

5 

3| 

13| 

South  African  Breweries      .     . 

965,279 

20 

1 

I*7* 

13£ 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 

6,000,000 

nil 

1 

11 

n5 

Do.  5°/  Debs.  Red  ;  '   . 

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

99 

5 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

7 

5 

*i 

8i3« 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Kimberley  Waterworks  £10       .     „>;   .. 

10,000 
45,000 

7 
5 

10 

7 

5 
*J 

1415 
8& 

the  Company  has  altogether  a  net  deficit  of  £152,889  for  the  year 
to  be  charged  to  capital. 

There  are  some  encouraging  statements  in  the  report  with 
reference  to  land  settlement.  During  the  past  thirteen  months 
nearly  a  thousand  persons  have  been  placed  on  the  land  through 
the  estate  office  at  Salisbury.  This  is  apart  from  a  consider- 
able number  who  have  settled  on  farms  acquired  by  private 
purchase.  The  class  of  settlers  that  is  being  secured  is  indicated 

CROWN   COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

1925-42* 

•     97 

gjl 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45f 

84 

3M 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

109 

8A 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

2,850,000 

1940 

90 

8ft 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3£%  ins  (i) 

1,485,733 

1918-43f 

99 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,099,048 

1934 

107 

QJ> 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3£%  ins.  (t)     .      . 

1,455,300 

1919-49f 

97 

3| 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius   3%   guar.\ 
Great  Britain  (t)  ./ 

600,000 

1940 

95 

3i 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t).     .     . 
Sierra  Leone  3J%  ins.  (t) 

482,390 
709,647 

1937 
1929-54f 

107 
99* 

8? 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.    .     . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

103 

ST& 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 
Hong-Kong  &  Shang-1 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  J 

600,000 
120,000 

1922-44f 
Div.£315s. 

84 
£86 

*& 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 
Feb.—  Aug. 

Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period.  t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 
Unified  Debt        .... 

£7,551,900 
£55,971  960 

3 

4 

100 
100 

100 
103| 

3 
313 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 
Bank  of  Egypt                             .      .      . 

300,000 
40  000 

8 
18 

10 

IQl 

20i 
35 

°1B 

el* 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 
„      Preferred 
„      Bonds     . 

496,000 
125,000 
£2,350,000 

9 
4 
3* 

T 

10 

100 

71 

9* 
87 

4 
1A 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

by  the  fact  that  the  average  capital  possessed  by  those  who  have 
purchased  land  during  the  past  year  is  about  £800  per  family. 
The  central  farms  already  established  for  settlers  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  local  farming  before  taking  up  their  own  holdings 
have  proved  a  great  success,  and  have  been  taxed  to  their  utmost 
capacity  to  provide  accommodation  for  the  many  applicants  who 
desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered. 

January's  gold  output  from  Ehodesia  was  less  than  that  for 
December,  but  exceeded  by  more  than  £5,000  the  production  for 
the  corresponding  month  of  last  year.  This  table  enables  com- 
parison with  the  monthly  returns  for  three  years  past. 


MONTH. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

January 
February 
March 
April. 
May  . 
June  . 
July 

£ 
204,666 



£ 

199,380 
191,635 
200,615 
212,935 
223,867 
224,920 
228,151 
220,792 
204,262 
205,466 
196,668 
217,316 

168,240 
145,397 
167,424 
175,210 
189,216 
192,506 
191,681 
192,106 
192,186 
191,478 
183,058 
190,383 

£ 
155,337 
137,561 
160,722 
157,108 
169,218 
170,083 
173,313 
179,000 
173,973 
161,360 
175,656 
171,770 

August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

Total 

204  ,  666 

2,526,007 

2,178,885 

1,985,101 

The  other  minerals  produced  from  Southern  Khodesia  during 
January  comprised  20,172  ounces  of  silver,  69  tons  of  lead,  nine 
tons  of  copper,  11,725  tons  of  coal,  and  628  tons  of  chrome  ore. 


TRUSTEE, 


February  23, 1909. 
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THE    EMPIRE 
REVIEW 

"Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home." — Byron, 

VOL.  XVII.  APRIL,   1909.  No.  99. 

THE   UNION   JACK 

(Lines  on  giving  my  grandson  the  Flag) 
BY  THE  RIGHT  REV.  THE  LORD   BISHOP   OF   RIPON,  D.D. 

DEAR  grandson,  take  this  flag  from  me, 

And  let  it  tell  to  you 
Its  glorious  tale  of  ancient  days, 

Of  noble  deeds  and  true ; 
And  follow  it,  where'er  it  floats, 

Eight  onward,  never  back ; 
For  you're  a  little  British  boy 

And  here's  your  Union  Jack. 

Now  first  its  triple  colours  mark, 

High  meaning  in  each  hue  : 
Eed — flame  of  love  ;    white — blameless  life  ; 

Beneath  Hope's  heavenly  blue  : 
Then  bear  these  colours  joyously, 

Though  threatening  clouds  be  black  ; 
For  you're  a  little  British  boy 

And  here's  your  Union  Jack. 

Unfold  its  story  from  the  past, 

For  written  here  you  see 
How  time  has  woven  triple  strands 

Of  saints  and  races  three ! 
Then  pray  their  mingled  spirits  glow 

In  love  which  grows  not  slack ; 
For  you're  a  little  British  boy 

And  here's  your  Union  Jack. 
VOL.  XVII.— No.  99.  N 
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Be  bold  as  good  St.  George,  who  braved 
The  dragon's  fiery  breath 

To  save  the  weak  from  shame  and  wrong, 
Heedless  of  pain  and  death. 

Wage  holy  war  for  all  oppressed  ; 
All  evil  things  attack  : 

St.  George's  Cross  is  on  your  flag- 
Bed  in  the  Union  Jack. 

Dare  face  the  salt  adventurous  sea 
For  country  and  the  Cross, 

Which  once  of  yore  St.  Andrew  bore 
To  find  a  gain  in  loss. 

So  single-hearted  steer  your  way 
Along  the  ancient  track  : 

St.  Andrew's  Cross  is  on  your  flag- 
White  in  the  Union  Jack. 

Stand  fast  for  truth  and  scorn  a  lie, 

Hate  frauds  that  snake-like  creep ; 
Like  Holy  Patrick  drive  them  forth 

As  serpents  to  the  deep. 
King  Christ  shall  stand  at  your  right  hand, 

Before  you — at  your  back  : 
St.  Patrick's  Cross  is  on  your  flag — 

Red  in  the  Union  Jack. 

Now  take  your  flag  and  wave  it  high, 

The  triple  flag  made  one  : 
Bear  it  in  fight  right  loyally, 

Till  the  last  field  be  won— 
Till  truth  and  love  and  liberty 

No  race  on  earth  shall  lack  : 
Then  shrine  it  high,  all  battle-rent— 

A  stainless  Union  Jack. 

W.  B.  RIPON. 
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SOUTH    AFRICAN    UNION 

THE   NATIONAL   CONVENTION  FROM    WITHIN* 

BY  THE  HON.  SIR  LEWIS   MICHELL 

(Representative  of  Rhodesia) 

THE  recent  history  of  South  Africa  has  been  so  burnt  in  upon 
the  memories  of  the  people  of  these  islands  that  it  is  with  diffidence 
and  reluctance  that  one  takes  up  the  pen  to  add  to  the  flood  of 
literature  that  has  overwhelmed  the  British  public. 

Half-a-century  ago  the  country  was  practically  unknown  save 
for  its  intermittent  Kafir  wars  and  its  association  with  the 
honoured  name  of  Livingstone. 

With  the  best  intentions,  the  intervention  of  Downing  Street 
had  been  generally  unfortunate.  It  was  a  troublesome  dependency, 
and  any  race  but  ours  would  probably  have  abandoned  it  to  its 
fate.  In  responsible  quarters  it  was  indeed  suggested  more  than 
once  to  relinquish  the  territory,  retaining  only  the  Cape 
Peninsula  as  a  port  of  call  and  Simon's  Town  as  a  naval  station. 
But  the  dogged  disinclination  of  our  countrymen  to  diminish  their 
overseas  territories  by  an  inch  prevailed.  Suddenly  the  theatre 
was  crowded  with  great  events.  In  1871  the  discovery  of  diamonds 
changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  In  1876  Sir  Bartle  Frere  arrived, 
Lord  Carnarvon  expressing  the  hope  that  he  would  become  the 
first  Governor-General  of  the  South  African  Dominion.  In  1877, 
the  Transvaal,  threatened  by  Cetewayo,  was  annexed.  In  1879, 
after  one  terrible  disaster,  the  menacing  Zulu  power  was  destroyed. 
Two  years  later  the  Boers  rose  to  regain  their  independence :  the 
British  forces  were  repulsed  again  and  again  and  an  emotional 
statesman  threw  up  the  sponge.  The  Afrikander  sentiment  burst 
into  full  flower  with  the  formation  of  the  "Bond."  The 
"national"  aspirations  of  the  preponderating  Dutch  element  in 
South  Africa  were  in  a  fair  way  to  carry  everything  before  them. 
The  Colonial  system,  with  its  organizing  centre  6,000  miles  away, 
appeared  to  be  about  to  fail  in  its  contest  with  Kepublicanism  on 
the  spot.  An  admirable  representative  of  the  Dutch  ideals  stood 

*  The  "  Draft  South  African  Constitution  Bill "  is  now  published  as  a  Parliamentary 
Paper,  Cd.  4525. 
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forth  in  the  person  of  President  Kruger.  But  another  kalei- 
doscopic change  occurred.  The  unexpected  discovery  of  gold  on 
a  large  scale  within  the  Transvaal  borders  drew  a  crowd  of 
cosmopolitan  adventurers  in  that  direction  and  immensely  com- 
plicated the  situation.  The  wealth  that  accrued  to  the  Republic 
saved  it  from  bankruptcy,  but  the  influx  of  a  hardy  alien  population 
exposed  in  a  few  years  the  incompetence  of  Boer  rule  to  deal  with 
a  modern  problem. 

Racial  bitterness  spread  like  a  poisonous  plant.  The  whole 
sub-continent  found  itself  ranged  into  opposing  camps. 

Fortunately  for  England  a  time  came  when  her  cause  was 
championed  in  South  Africa  by  a  great  man  like  Cecil  Rhodes, 
and  subsequently  by  a  strong  pro-consul  in  the  person  of  Sir 
Alfred  Milner,  while  behind  them  both  stood  the  commanding 
figure  of  the  greatest  Colonial  Secretary  of  modern  times.  For 
a  time  all  our  advantages  were  lost,  when  the  Raid  put  us  wholly 
in  the  wrong.  But  thoughtful  people  gradually  came  to  see  that 
the  Raid  was  not  so  much  the  occasion  for  strife,  as  an  episode 
in  a  strife  that  had  smouldered  and  burnt  fitfully  for  nearly  a 
century  and  was  certain  to  find  its  final  solution  only  at  the 
cannon's  mouth.  The  conflict  between  Republicanism  and  the 
monarchical  system  was  to  be  a  fight  to  a  finish.  The  narrow 
oligarchy  on  which  the  Dutch  supremacy  rested  came  at  length 
face  to  face  with  the  freedom  inherent  in  the  self-governing 
colonial  principle.  There  was  no  room  for  both  ideals,  and  one 
had  to  go. 

Both  sides  made  serious  mistakes.  Each  undervalued  the 
other.  The  intense  patriotism  and  the  legitimate  grounds  of 
offence  possessed  by  the  Boers  will  be  freely  conceded  by  later 
historians.  But  the  British  flag,  with  the  spirit  of  liberty  that 
lives  and  thrives  under  its  folds,  was  compelled  to  advance  by 
that  irresistible  pressure,  all  unexplained  as  it  is,  which  deter- 
mines the  destiny  of  nationalities.  A  great  war  was  the  result— 
a  war  which,  in  my  opinion,  had  been  long  inevitable.  Both 
sides  suffered  reverses  and  cruel  losses.  In  South  Africa,  in 
Great  Britain,  and  throughout  her  Dominions,  arose  the  voice  of 
lamentation,  "  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  and  refusing  to 
be  comforted  because  they  are  not." 

At  length,  by  the  peace  of  Vereeniging,  the  gallant  and  stubborn 
Boer  race,  exhausted  rather  than  conquered,  accepted  accomplished 
facts,  and  their  country  became  an  integral  part  of  our  strange 
empire.  Republicanism  disappeared  and  the  strife  of  principles 
and  of  races  ceased. 

To  a  Conservative  Government  must  be  given  the  credit  for 
prosecuting  a  struggle  on  which  depended  our  prestige  as  a  world 
power.  But,  in  common  fairness,  I  record  my  conviction  that, 
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when  the  war  was  over,  its  memories  were  effaced  by  a  supreme 
act  of  wisdom  on  the  part  of  a  Liberal  administration.  The  gift 
of  responsible  government  had  to  come,  for  it  was  one  of  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty,  but  its  full,  free  and  immediate  grant  was 
a  master-stroke  of  policy,  and  alone  justifies  and  explains  our 
position  as  an  Imperial  people.  It  was  a  great  experiment — in 
the  view  of  many  experienced  statesmen,  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment— but  its  success  was  triumphant.  In  giving  as  we  gave,  not 
grudgingly  or  of  necessity,  but  without  reserves  or  qualifications, 
we  not  only  created  that  most  necessary  feeling  of  loyalty  in  our 
new  subjects  and  citizens,  but  we  demonstrated  to  an  envious  and 
censorious  world  that  we  were  capax  imperil. 

It  is  well-nigh  forty  years  ago  that  Germany,  at  the  close  of 
a  similar  struggle,  wrenched  from  France  her  fairest  provinces ; 
but  the  sore  has  not  healed,  the  wound  is  still  open,  the  hope  of 
revenge  still  smoulders  in  a  million  hearts.  It  is  not  seven  years 
since  we  incorporated  the  two  South  African  republics  in  our 
dominions,  and  already  the  victors  and  vanquished  are  not  only 
settling  down  amicably  side  by  side,  but  the  cry  for  closer  union 
has  come  as  loudly — and  perhaps  more  loudly — from  the  latter 
than  from  the  former. 

The  confederation  of  South  Africa  was  for  years  the  dream  of 
that  high-minded,  but  wrong-headed  minister,  Lord  Carnarvon. 
The  despatches  he  wrote  are  well  known  to  the  historical  student. 
The  steps  he  took  to  carry  out  his  ideas  are  buried  in  blue  books, 
but  if  he  ever  had  any  chance  of  success  he  destroyed  it  by  the 
appointment  of  an  emissary — at  once  brilliant  and  "  impossible  " — 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Froude. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  very  readable  books  on  travel, 
adventure  and  big-game  shooting  in  Africa.  There  are  a  larger 
and  more  wearisome  number  of  works  on  the  great  war.  But  a 
connected  and  authoritative  history  of  the  country  remains  to  be 
written,  and  perhaps  the  public  must  wait  until  then  fully  to 
realise  on  what  wrong  lines  Lord  Carnarvon  proceeded  in  his 
efforts  to  impose  from  without  that  union  which  could  only  come 
from  within,  overlooking  the  sound  old  doctrine  that  a  nation  is 
never  a  manufacture  but  a  growth. 

But  what  Lord  Carnarvon  failed  to  achieve  by  artificial  means 
is  now  in  a  fair  way  of  accomplishment.  The  war  terminated 
many  outstanding  problems  for  ever.  A  stroke  of  genius  on  the 
part  of  a  Liberal  Cabinet  terminated  others,  and  the  natural  cry 
for  closer  union  was  the  result.  For  many  years  past  South 
Africa  has  made  spasmodic  efforts  to  stave  off  a  war  of  tariffs. 
Even  while  the  republics  existed  these  arrangements  were 
periodically  arrived  at  and  periodically  denounced.  Since  the 
war  ended  I  have  been  a  delegate  to  three  conventions  designed 
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to  promote  a  customs  and  railway  union.  At  Bloemfontein, 
under  Lord  Milner,  and  subsequently  at  Maritzburg,  under  Lord 
Selborne,  tariffs  were  agreed  upon  which  satisfied  neither  of  the 
colonies  for  more  than  a  limited  period.  At  Pretoria,  in  February 
of  last  year,  the  rift  was  wider,  the  differences  more  pronounced, 
the  antagonistic  interests  more  irreconcilable.  It  was  apparent 
to  all  of  us  that,  unless  our  rivalries  could  be  set  at  rest,  a  war  of 
rates  would  result,  destructive  to  the  prosperity  and,  possibly, 
even  to  the  peace  of  South  Africa. 

A  resolution  was  accordingly  proposed  and  carried  unanimously 
that  a  convention  of  the  four  self-governing  colonies  should  be 
held  later  in  the  year  to  discuss  the  terms  under  which  complete 
fusion  of  interests  could  be  effected  in  a  Legislative  Union  under 
the  British  Crown. 

It  was  impracticable  for  Ehodesia,  a  territory  administered  by 
a  private  company  under  a  royal  charter,  to  take  part  in  such  a 
gathering  on  equal  terms.  But  Ehodesia  was  an  acknowledged 
member  of  the  customs  union,  and  her  ultimate  inclusion  in  any 
South  African  Dominion  was  beyond  question.  It  was,  therefore, 
suggested  by  Mr.  J.  X.  Merriman,  the  Cape  Prime  Minister,  and 
warmly  supported  by  General  Louis  Botha,  the  Transvaal  Premier, 
that  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  who  are  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  Ehodesia,  should  be  invited  to  send  delegates 
without  a  vote,  but  in  the  capacity  of  friendly  and  interested 
advisers  with  a  watching  brief.  The  invitation  was  cordially 
backed  by  the  other  colonies  and  as  cordially  accepted.  The 
National  Convention  thus  originated  met  at  Durban  on  October  12, 
1908,  and  consisted  of  thirty-three  members,  viz : 


Cape  Colony    . 

Transvaal 

Natal      . 

Orange  Biver  Colony 

Rhodesia 


12 
8 
5 
5 
3 


The  lawyers,  as  was  perhaps  fitting,  were  in  a  majority  and 
numbered  twelve,  including  our  President  Sir  Henry  De  Villiers, 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Cape,  a  Privy  Councillor  and  the  greatest 
living  authority  on  Eoman-Dutch  law.  With  him  was  associated 
Mr.  M.  T.  Steyn,  at  one  time  a  judge  and  subsequently  President 
of  the  Orange  Eiver  Colony,  a  man  whose  shining  patriotism  in 
camp  and  council  was  now  to  be  outshone  by  his  earnest  and 
temperate  advocacy  of  peace  and  goodwill  in  the  Convention. 
Among  barristers  present  were  also  two  Boer  Generals  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  war,  and  who  now  upheld 
their  reputation  in  debate.  General  Smuts,  who  by  his  extra- 
ordinary constructive  ability  and  mastery  of  detail,  was  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  figures  in  the  assembly,  and  General 
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Hertzog,  whose  oratorical  gifts  in  sonorous  high  Dutch  aroused 
the  admiration  of  all  those  members  qualified  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  subject. 

Eleven  delegates  were  more  or  less  closely  conected  with 
farming  pursuits,  including  three  Prime  Ministers,  four  Boer 
Generals  and  Sir  Percy  Fitzpatrick.  There  was  but  one  direct 
representative  of  the  commercial,  and  one  of  the  mining  interest, 
but  several  members  possessed  general  business  experience.  Sir 
William  Milton,  the  draftsman  of  the  celebrated  Glen  Grey  Act, 
and  Colonel  W.  E.  M.  Stanford,  C.B.,  had  an  unrivalled  know- 
ledge of  the  character  and  requirements  of  the  native  races.  It 
is  noticeable  that  no  less  than  four  of  the  delegates  were  Privy 
Councillors,  viz.,  the  President,  the  Prime  Ministers  of  Natal  and 
the  Transvaal,  and  Dr.  Jameson,  the  leader  of  the  Cape  Opposition, 
while  eleven  others  were  present  or  past  holders  of  ministerial 
office  in  South  Africa  and  as  such  were  Executive  Councillors. 
The  press  had  two  representatives,  one  of  English  and  one  of 
Dutch  descent.  There  were  three  medical  men,  all  from  the 
Cape  Colony. 

On  October  12,  1908,  nine  years  to  a  day  since  the  first  shot 
was  fired  in  the  Boer  War,  the  assembly  met  in  the  borough 
council  chamber  of  the  Town  Hall,  a  room  hung  on  all  sides  with 
excellent  paintings,  one  large  canvas  of  striking  excellence  being 
the  well-known  picture  by  Frank  Bramley  entitled  '  Saved,'  which 
many  of  us  ventured  to  think  was  of  happy  augury.  Durban  was 
en  fete,  the  streets  crowded,  the  houses  gaily  decorated,  and 
anchored  hard  by  lay  the  naval  squadron  under  Sir  Percy  Scott, 
whose  flag-ship,  very  appropriately,  was  the  Good  Hope.  Sir 
Percy  was  no  stranger  there,  having  been  Naval  Commandant  at 
the  port  during  the  war,  while  his  services  are  well-known  in 
having  rushed  to  the  front  his  4*7  guns  which  probably  saved 
Lady  smith.  He  and  his  men  received  a  great  welcome  equalled 
only  by  that  accorded  to  his  old  antagonist  General  Botha,  who 
is  a  Natalian  born.  Dr.  Jameson  was  also  received  with  great 
enthusiasm. 

After  the  popular  welcome  came  one  from  the  civic  authorities, 
one  from  the  Governor  of  the  Colony,  one  from  the  High  Com- 
missioner, and  finally  a  gracious  message  from  the  King.  After 
these  preliminaries  the  Convention  settled  down  to  business, 
scrutinised  the  credentials  of  members,  appointed  its  secretaries 
and  interpreters,  fixed  its  rules  of  procedure  and  hours  of  work, 
and  got  fairly  under  weigh. 

At  this  time  the  relative  merits  of  federation  versus  unification 
were  in  the  nature  of  an  open  question,  but  it  was  soon  apparent 
that  a  majority  of  the  members  favoured  the  closest  possible  form 
of  union  and  felt  no  obligation  to  be  limited  by  the  precedents  of 
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other  countries.  The  Natal  delegates,  it  is  true,  regarded  unifica- 
tion as  "  a  vain  thing,  fondly  invented,"  and  were  supported  by 
the  local  press  in  a  somewhat  parochial  spirit,  but  many  of  the 
leading  men  in  Durban  were  strong  advocates  of  the  larger  ideal, 
and  their  views  were  set  forth  in  an  able  pamphlet  locally  pub- 
lished. The  closer  union  societies,  energetically  organised  by 
Mr.  Lionel  Curtis,  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  South 
Africa,  were  enthusiastic  for  complete  union. 

After  an  extremely  interesting  session  in  the  beautiful  colony 
of  Natal,  where  the  government  and  the  people  excelled  even 
their  own  traditional  hospitality,  the  Convention  took  a  short 
recess  and  met  again  in  Cape  Town  in  December.  The  second 
session  lasted  until  nearly  Christmas.  By  common  consent  the 
question  of  the  site  of  the  Union  capital  was  allowed  to  stand 
over  until  all  other  points  had  been  settled.  Considerable  progress 
had  by  this  time  been  made,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  disconnected 
resolutions  on  cardinal  points  of  policy,  such  as  the  basis  of 
representation,  the  composition  and  powers  of  both  Houses,  the 
equality  of;  the  languages,  the  "pooling"  of  all  colonial  assets 
and  liabilities,  the  administration  of  railways  and  harbours,  and 
the  vexed  question  of  native  franchises  in  the  Cape  Colony. 
Now,  on  adjourning  at  Christmas,  the  Convention  took  another 
step  forward  by  appointing  a  Drafting  Committee,  consisting  of 
one  representative  of  each  colony,  with  myself,  to  frame,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  President,  a  formal  Draft  Constitution  Act. 
Power  was  given  to  us  to  draft  a  preamble  and  any  necessary 
connecting  and  harmonising  clauses,  and,  in  fact,  to  put  the 
resolutions  into  shape  and  supply  whatever  omissions  were 
noticed.  This,  of  course,  was  important  and  interesting  work, 
and  we  had  a  busy  time  of  it.  Fortunately  the  Transvaal  had 
brought  down  a  competent  staff,  including  the  Hon.  E.  H.  Brand 
and  Mr.  P.  H.  Kerr,  the  Secretary  and  Assistant-Secretary  to  the 
Bailway  Board,  Mr.  F.  Lucas,  a  barrister,  and  Mr.  E.  F.  C.  Lane, 
private  secretary  to  General  Smuts.  To  these  were  now  added 
two  barristers  on  behalf  of  the  Cape,  one  of  whom,  Mr.  Long, 
was  the  compiler  of  '  The  Framework  of  Union,'  a  work  that 
had  been  of  essential  service  to  the  Convention. 

When  we  met  the  Convention  in  January,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  our  third  session,  we  were  able  to  place  in  their  hands  a 
first  typed  proof  of  a  complete  Act,  with  marginal  references  to 
indicate  the  origin  of  each  clause,  that  is  to  say  whether  it  was 
one  of  the  original  resolutions,  or  was  taken,  say,  from  the  Trans- 
vaal Constitution,  or  from  those  of  Canada  or  Australia.  All  new 
matter  was  conspicuously  underlined.  Our  investigations  had 
not  been  confined,  indeed,  to  these  sources,  for  we  had  studied 
the  Act  of  Union  between  England  and  Scotland,  the  Constitu- 
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tion  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Union 
and  of  the  German  Empire. 

The  Draft  thus  submitted  was  gone  over  clause  by  clause  on 
the  re-assembly  of  the  Convention.  Many  amendments  were 
made,  and  the  document,  thus  amended,  was  referred  back  to 
the  Committee.  Our  second  typed  proof  met  with  the  same 
searching  scrutiny,  and  was  then  again  sent  to  us  for  revision. 
Taking  all  possible  precautions  against  premature  publicity — for 
secrecy  was  still  desired — we  now  presented  our  first  printed 
Draft  Act. 

As  on  former  occasions,  the  Convention,  sitting  as  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  once  more  exercised  its  almost 
diabolical  ingenuity  in  discovering  flaws  in  our  handiwork.  Once 
more  the  Draft  found  its  way  back  to  us  in  altered  form,  and 
once  more  we  girded  up  our  loins  to  perfect  and  polish  the  Act. 

We  now  submitted  our  second  printed  Draft,  which,  after 
further  debate,  was  accepted  without  a  division,  and  our  labours 
were  at  an  end.  The  only  blank  left  in  the  Draft  was  the  site 
of  the  Union  capital.  On  this  question  a  full-dress  debate,  or, 
rather,  series  of  debates,  ensued.  The  minor  colonies  did  not 
unduly  press  their  claims.  The  only  serious  claimants  were  thus 
Cape  Town  and  Pretoria,  and  their  respective  advantages  were 
displayed  with  all  the  warmth  which  vested  interests  can  always 
command.  The  Cape  was  reproached  with  being  at  the  shank 
end  of  the  country,  and  the  end  most  accessible  to  foreign  attack, 
and  it  was  accused  of  being  out  of  touch  with  the  great  mining 
industry — a  sleepy  old-world  corner  founded,  not  by  Van  Biebeek, 
but  by  Hip  van  Winkle !  Its  advocates  pleaded  its  senior  his- 
torical position,  its  long  parliamentary  experience,  its  success  in 
native  administration,  its  preponderance  in  geographical  area  and 
in  white  population,  its  temperate  climate,  and  the  unique  site 
of  Cape  Town.  Against  it  was  urged  its  lack  of  centrality,  a 
fault  that  would  become  more  and  more  marked  in  that  the 
Union  can  only  develop  to  the  northward.  The  Transvaal,  it 
was  said,  was  a  wealthy  and  advancing  province,  and  making 
great  sacrifices  in  entering  into  partnership  with  provinces  whose 
budgets  seemed  incapable  of  balancing.  In  default  of  agreement, 
other  centres  and  other  sites  were  referred  to.  The  discussion 
ranged  from  Dan  to  Beersheba.  It  may  be  said,  "Why  not  put 
it  to  the  vote?"  The  reply  is  that  the  Convention,  by  tacit 
agreement,  had  from  the  outset  determined  to  decide  no  vital 
point  by  the  use  of  a  "  brutal  majority."  Formal  divisions  had 
been  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  and  great  controversial  problems 
had  been  solved  by  argument  or  compromise,  and  not  by  the 
tyranny  of  numbers.  True  to  its  self-imposed  tradition,  the 
Convention  declined  to  come  to  a  vote,  and  when  a  deadlock 
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seemed  for  a  few  days  to  be  imminent,  the  decision  was  prac- 
tically left  to  the  four  Prime  Ministers.  But  here,  again,  after 
repeated  pourparlers,  no  agreement  was  reached.  Was  the  ship 
of  State  to  be  wrecked  after  all  in  sight  of  port  and  in  smooth 
water  ? 

One  further  effort  was  made.  The  decision  was  left  to  the 
President  and  two  Prime  Ministers,  and  from  this  combination 
issued  the  compromise  that  Cape  Town  should  be  the  seat  of  the 
Legislature  and  Pretoria  the  seat  of  the  Executive.  It  is  not  an 
ideal  solution,  but  it  is  workable,  and  that  must  suffice.  In  any 
case  it  saved  the  situation ;  the  blank  was  filled  up,  and  on  the 
stroke  of  noon  on  February  3rd  the  delegates  had  finished 
signing  fair  copies  of  the  Act,  both  in  English  and  Dutch,  for 
deposition  in  the  archives  of  each  colony,  the  final  complimentary 
speeches  had  been  made,  hearty  farewells  had  been  exchanged, 
and  the  members  of  the  Convention  were  streaming  away  to 
their  homes.  I  am  far  from  saying  that  all  difficulties  are  out 
of  the  way.  The  keen  criticism  of  the  South  African  public  and 
press  must  be  encountered  and  adequately  answered.  The 
chagrin  of  various  disappointed  politicians  has  to  be  reckoned 
with.  Possible  amendments  by  four  Colonial  Legislatures  may 
be  expected,  and  if  so,  a  further  meeting  of  the  Convention — 
already  arranged  for — will  be  held  at  Bloemfontein.  Above  all, 
we  have  to  carry  with  us  the  public  opinion  of  the  mother- 
country  and  the  verdict  of  its  Imperial  Parliament.  The 
responsibilities  of  Empire  are  very  real  and  very  weighty.  His 
Majesty's  Government  are  not  only  entitled,  but  bound,  to  regard 
our  proposals  with  an  eye  to  their  general  effect  on  the  British 
dominions  as  a  whole,  and  as  the  custodians  of  native  interests 
almost  all  the  world  over. 

But  we  feel  that  we  can  rely  on  sympathetic  treatment,  which- 
ever great  historical  party  is  at  the  helm.  We  believe  that  we 
have  taken  no  narrow  sectional  views.  We  believe  that  we  have 
wrought,  not  in  our  own  interests  only,  but  in  those  of  the  Empire. 
And  if  the  union  of  South  Africa  is  accomplished  on  the  lines  we 
have  indicated,  we  believe  that  old  feuds  will  die  down,  old 
antagonisms  melt  away,  and  that  then,  if  in  the  future  dark  days 
should  fall  and  the  stress  of  a  great  war  be  felt  at  the  heart  of 
the  Empire,  its  extremities  will  be  sound,  and  South  Africa,  instead 
of  being  a  source  of  weakness  and  anxiety  as  hitherto,  will  throw 
herself  heart  and  soul  into  the  defence  of  the  great  confederation 
of  nationalities  which  owns,  and  is  proud  to  own,  free  allegiance 
to  the  British  flag. 

I  am  aware  that  in  the  last  number  of  this  Beview,  "  Diplo- 
matist "  has  ably  championed  the  case  of  a  loose  federation 
advocated  by  Mr.  Jan  Hofmeyer,  the  inspiring  genius  of  the 
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"  Afrikander  Bond,"  as  against  the  completer  and  far  more 
scientific  scheme  of  unification  decided  upon  by  the  National 
Convention.  But  any  person  who,  with  an  |  open  mind,  will 
study  the  result  of  federation  in  Canada  and  Australia,  will  be 
struck  by  the  enormous  waste  of  power  caused  by  the  conflict 
and  overlapping  of  the  irreconcilable  authorities  of  the  central 
and  provincial  governments,  the  unending  litigation  with  its 
attendant  expense,  and  the  friction,  more  disastrous  than  the 
expense,  which  follows  the  creation  of  the  looser  tie.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  great  civil  war  in  the  United  States 
sprang  from  the  divergences  due  to  the  controversy  over  State 
rights.  Even  now,  a  war  between  America  and  Japan  may  at 
any  time  be  the  outcome  of  the  wrong-headedness  of  the  State 
of  California.  We  will  not  run  this  risk  in  South  Africa.  There 
is  no  desire  to  rush  union,  but  we  are  resolved  on  having  a 
thorough  welding  of  interests  while  we  are  about  it.  His  fear 
of  a  Dutch  Ministry  is  not  shared  by  me.  In  all  probability 
union  cabinets  will  be  of  a  composite  character — a  coalition  and 
reconciliation  of  national  interests.  But  even  if  Dutch  ideals 
prevail,  as  possibly  they  may,  owing  to  the  preponderance  of  our 
Dutch  fellow-colonists  in  point  of  numbers,  and  to  their  natural 
aptitude  for  politics  and  their  excellent  organisation  and  dis- 
cipline, still  I  am  not  afraid.  Of  the  loyalty  and  sound  common- 
sense  of  the  great  mass  of  my  fellow-citizens  of  both  races  in 
South  Africa  I  have  absolutely  no  doubts  whatever. 

"  Diplomatist  "  asserts  that  "  there  can  be  no  question  that  in 
a  country  such  as  South  Africa  the  second  house  (the  Senate) 
should  be  wholly  elected  and  should  be  elected  directly  by  the 
people  voting  in  larger  areas  than  the  electoral  divisions  for  the 
Legislative  Assembly." 

He  is  apparently  unaware  that  we  have  ample  experience  on 
this  point,  and  it  negatives  his  supposition.  The  Upper  House 
of  the  Cape  Colony  is  so  elected  and  is  a  conspicuous  failure. 

Our  proposed  Senate,  partly  elected,  partly  nominated,  is  a  far 
better  model  and  protects  the  interests  of  the  native  races.  On  this 
point  we  have  been  abundantly  careful.  The  Cape  educational 
system,  with  its  traditions  of  thirty  years,  has  so  raised  the  status 
of  the  coloured  people  that  they  rightly  enjoy  the  franchise  and 
do  not  abuse  it.  The  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State  natives 
have  not  been  so  educated,  and  their  premature  admission  to  the 
privileges  and  responsibilities  of  the  franchise  would  have  been 
a  grave  mistake.  But  it  is  common  cause  that  the  educational 
policy  of  the  union  will  not  be  in  the  direction  of  levelling  down 
the  Cape  natives,  but  of  levelling  up  those  of  the  other  provinces. 

If  anyone  is  nervous  lest  the  Union  Parliament  should  later 
on  put  an  end  to  the  existing  franchise  rights  of  the  Cape  natives, 
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let  him  remember  that  this  can  only  be  done  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  both  Houses  sitting  together  and  by  an  Act  which 
can  be  vetoed  by  his  Majesty  the  King. 

Now  the  aggregate  of  both  Houses  will  be  as  follows : 


1 
Assembly.             Senate. 

Total. 

Cape  Province        .                  ... 

Transvaal       .                             ... 
Orange  Free  State. 
Natal    ...                   ... 
Nominated  Senators 

51 
36 

17 
17 

Grand  T< 

8 
8 
8 
8 

Dtal     . 

59 

44 
25 
25 
8 

161 

Only  a  very  small  fraction  of  Cape  members  will  ever  be  found 
voting  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  native  franchise  except  for 
rebellion,  which  is  out  of  the  range  of  practical  politics.  In  the 
other  provinces  there  will  always  be  an  enlightened  minority  in 
favour  of  maintaining  the  status  quo. 

One's  estimates  of  the  numbers  must  be  largely  hypothetical, 
but  I  have  carefully  considered  the  matter  and  venture  to  predict 
that  in  any  division  on  this  question  the  outside  numbers  voting 
in  favour  of  a  retrograde  step  would  be  as  follows  : 


Cape  Province 
Transvaal 

Orange  Free  State  . 
Natal      . 

Total  . 


19 
19 

75 


The  nominated  senators  would  almost  certainly  be  against 
illiberal  legislation.  The  division  would  thus  be  75  in  favour  of 
a  change  and  86  against ;  in  other  words,  instead  of  a  two-thirds 
majority  (108)  there  would  be  no  majority  at  all. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  native  protectorates  whose 
ultimate  inclusion  in  the  Union  is  provided  for,  I  may  remark 
that  by  far  the  most  advanced  and  important  protectorate  is  that 
of  Basutoland.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  several  Basuto  chiefs 
have  already  visited  England  to  urge,  and  very  properly  so,  pro- 
tection of  their  special  interests.  What  were  the  points  on  which 
they  were  principally  concerned.  I  quote  from  the  Times  : 

The  petition  the   deputation  presented   to    the    King    referred    to  three 
matters : — 

1.  A  request  for  the  retention  of  the  National  Council,  a  gathering  repre- 
sentative of  the  natives  as  a  whole,  which  meets  annually  at  the  capital  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Resident  Commissioner. 

2.  The  preservation  of  native  lands.     At  present  the  whole  of  the  land 
belongs  to  the  Basuto  nation,  and  no  one  either  white  or  native  can  acquire 
special  rights,  although  licences  are  granted  under  special  conditions. 

3.  The  prohibition  of  the  entry  of  liquor  into  Basutoland.     At  present  no 
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liquor  is  sold  anywhere  in  the  Protectorate,  and  white  men  are  only  allowed 
under  permit  to  import  a  very  limited  quantity  for  personal  use.  The  schedule 
of  the  draft  of  the  South  African  Constitution  relating  to  the  Protectorates 
recommends  the  continuance  of  the  Native  Council,  the  preservation  of  native 
lands,  and  the  continuance  of  the  present  embargo  on  liquor. 

It  is  evidence  of  the  scrupulous  good  faith  of  the  convention 
and  of  its  intimate  acquaintance  with  native  requirements  that 
all  these  three  stipulations  have  been  voluntarily  complied  with 
in  advance.  Annexed  to  the  Draft  Constitution  Act  will  be 
found  a  Schedule  of  twenty-five  clauses  dealing  exclusively  with 
native  protectorates. 

The  first  request  of  the  Basutos  for  retention  of  their  tribal 
council  is  met  by  section  16,  which  runs  :  "  The  custom,  where  it 
exists,  of  holding  '  Pitsos  '  or  other  recognised  forms  of  native 
assembly  shall  be  retained  in  the  territories."  The  second 
request  for  the  preservation  of  native  lands  is  met  by  section  14, 
which  proposes  to  enact :  "  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  alienate  any 
land  in  Basutoland  or  any  land  forming  part  of  the  native  reserves 
in  the  Bechuanaland  protectorate  and  Swaziland  from  the  native 
tribes  inhabiting  those  territories."  The  third  and  last  request 
for  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  is  met  by  section  15, 
which  says  :  "  The  sale  of  liquor  to  natives  shall  be  prohibited  in 
the  territories." 

As  a  fact  the  Convention  has  done  more  than  was  asked  of 
them,  for  it  has  prohibited  differential  duties  on  native  products 
and  laid  down  that  the  natives  shall  have  free  trade  and  inter- 
course with  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  Union. 

Viewing  the  Draft  Act  as  a  whole,  I  am  confident  that  it 
protects  all  important  interests,  whether  of  the  European  or 
African  races,  and  that  the  more  the  document  is  examined,  the 
more  it  will  be  seen  to  be  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  justice  and 
moderation.  I  believe  we  have  "  builded  better  than  we  knew," 
and  that  we  have  well  and  truly  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
Dominion  which  will  gradually  become  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
portions  of  the  Empire. 

LEWIS  MICHELL. 
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FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

BY   EDWARD    DICEY,    C.B. 

THE  NAVY  QUESTION 

THBOUGHOUT  the  whole  of  the  controversy  on  the  question 
of  rival  navies  I  have  invariably  adhered  to  the  plain  common- 
sense  view  that  the  relative  strength  or  weakness  of  the  fleets 
of  England  and  Germany  are  not  matters  to  be  decided  upon 
abstract  principles  or  mathematical  calculations.  And  I  see  no 
reason  to  depart  from  that  view  in  the  light  of  the  recent  debates 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Both  countries 
are  equally  powerful  and  equally  independent  States,  and  neither 
has  the  right  nor — what  is  far  more  important — the  power  to 
coerce  the  other  into  compliance  with  any  increase  or  decrease 
of  her  naval  equipment,  which  England  may  consider  to  be 
advantageous  to  British  interests  or  which  Germany  may  hold  to 
be  more  in  accordance  with  German  interests.  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  but  waste  of  words  for  either  of  the  two  countries  to 
say  that  the  other  is  taking  an  unfair  advantage  in  laying  down 
more  Dreadnoughts  or  more  Invincibles,  and  I  fail  to  see  what 
object  statesmen  who  share  the  opinion  as  to  the  risk  of  this 
country  being  left  behind  in  the  race  for  maritime  supremacy  can 
hope  to  achieve  by  protesting  against  Germany's  policy. 

If  Great  Britain  intends,  as  I  hope  and  trust  she  does  intend, 
to  maintain  the  two-power  standard,  this  can  only  be  done  by 
constructing  the  number  of  Dreadnoughts  required  to  secure  the 
standard  in  question.  We  only  weaken  our  case  by  querulous 
complaints  that  there  would  be  no  ground  for  incurring  the  ex- 
pense necessitated  by  the  construction  of  new  Dreadnoughts  if 
Germany  would  but  reduce  her  naval  expenditure  so  as  to  relieve 
us  from  the  obligation  of  further  outlay.  Having  said  this,  I  may 
add  that  I  see  no  reason  to  discredit  the  official  statement  that 
there  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  German  Government  to 
depart  from  her  naval  programme,  and  that  Germany  will  not 
have  more  than  thirteen  ships  of  the  Dreadnought  and  Invincible 
class  completed  before  the  autumn  of  1912.  I  do  not  say  that 
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Germany  has  not  completed  one  warship  belonging  to  the  above 
category  in  1907-8  or  in  1908-9  at  an  earlier  period  than  was 
anticipated,  but  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  the  construc- 
tion of  other  ships  of  the  same  or  similar  class,  and  included  in 
the  same  estimates,  has  been  delayed.  So  it  would  seem  that  the 
progress  of  construction  need  not  necessarily  affect  the  ultimate 
result. 

I  can  quite  understand  the  difficulty  the  British  Government 
felt  themselves  in  when  they  came  to  present  the  Navy  Estimates. 
With  a  large  number  of  their  followers  absolutely  opposed,  and 
in  some  instances  pledged  against  any  increase  in  armaments, 
it  was  obvious  that  if  they  were  to  avoid  defeat  the  Government 
must  use  some  method  of  coercion.  Still  the  introduction 
into  our  Parliament  of  matters  so  closely  connected  with  the 
affairs  of  a  foreign  country  and  the  treatment  of  them  on  con- 
troversial lines  will,  I  fear,  be  found  a  most  inconvenient  precedent, 
while  the  constant  allusion  in  the  recent  debates  to  what  Germany 
has  done,  what  she  has  left  undone  and  what  the  different  political 
parties  in  this  country  think  she  intends  to  do  is  hardly  likely  to 
ripen  that  feeling  of  friendship  which  the  King's  visit  to  Berlin 
did  so  much  to  generate. 

Moreover,  to  draw  opposing  conclusions  from  statements 
which  Germany  has  assured  us  again  and  again  are  inaccurate 
and  to  use  those  conclusions  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  the 
patriotism  of  reluctant  followers,  is  not  unlikely  to  create  re- 
sentment in  Germany,  whose  people  can  hardly  be  supposed 
to  understand  the  tactics  of  party  leaders  in  this  country,  much 
less  the  reluctance  of  a  large  section  of  the  party  in  power  to 
vote  the  money  that  is  regarded  by  the  Government  of  the  day 
as  necessary  for  the  safety  and  security  of  the  British  Empire. 

SBRVIA 

The  immediate  question  of  the  day  during  the  month  now 
ended  has  been  whether  war  would  break  out  between  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Servia.  Up  to  the  time  at  which  I  write  this 
question  remains  unanswered.  I  attach  very  little  importance 
to  the  telegrams  we  have  seen  published  day  after  day  in  the 
British  and  foreign  press,  which  within  the  space  of  twenty-four 
hours  have  informed  us  that  a  declaration  of  war  is  a  matter  of 
certainty,  and  next  morning  assured  us  with  equal  confidence 
that  peace  is  now  assured.  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  have 
followed  carefully  the  periods  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the 
various  wars  which  have  occurred  in  Europe  since  the  close  of 
the  forty  years  of  peace  that  elapsed  between  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo  and  the  Crimean  War.  The  peace  of  Europe  was 
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disturbed  after  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  through  the  invasion 
of  Schleswig-Holstein  by  the  Prussian  and  Austro-Hungarian 
armies,  by  the  seven  days'  campaign  between  Prussia  and  Austria, 
which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Sadowa,  by  the  Franco-German 
War,  which  terminated  in  the  siege  of  Paris  and  the  Commune, 
by  the  Kussian  invasion  of  Turkey  which  all  but  eventuated  in 
the  entry  of  the  Muscovite  troops  into  Constantinople  and  which 
was  only  averted  by  the  despatch  of  the  British  fleet  through  the 
Dardanelles,  by  the  British  bombardment  of  Alexandria,  and 
lastly  by  the  Russian  war  with  Japan  which  ended  in  the  crushing 
defeat  of  the  great  Sclav  Empire  of  the  North. 

Now  all  these  campaigns  had  one  feature  in  common.  Up  to 
the  moment  of  their  occurrence  the  Stock  Exchanges  of  Europe 
were  almost  unanimous  in  asserting  that  the  questions  at  issue 
between  the  Powers  in  question  would  terminate  in  some  pacific 
compromise  by  which  the  danger  of  any  resort  to  arms  would  be 
averted.  My  experience  has  therefore  led  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  forecasts  of  financial  authorities  about  international 
controversies  are  not  a  safe  guide  in  calculating  the  chances  of 
peace  or  war.  In  saying  this  I  do  not  dispute  the  extraordinary 
power  of  wealth  in  influencing  the  course  of  all  human  affairs, 
and  still  less  the  signal  ability  of  the  magnates  of  finance.  All 
I  do  assert  is  that  financiers  are  disqualified  by  their  strong 
personal  interest  in  the  preservation  of  peace  from  forming  a 
trustworthy  judgment  as  to  the  outcome  of  popular  passions, 
animosities,  jealousies  and  interests  which  tend,  under  certain 
conditions,  to  induce  nations,  wisely  or  unwisely,  to  resort  to  war. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  the  real  cost  of  war  falls  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  working  classes.  But  this  truth,  which  after 
all  is  only  a  half  truth,  has  never  yet  hindered  any  nation  from 
going  to  war  when  popular  passions  or  antipathies  were  brought 
into  play.  The  City  can  and  does  influence  the  Press,  and  in  such  a 
country  as  Great  Britain  or  Germany  or  France  the  Press  exercises 
an  authority  utterly  unknown  in  semi-civilised  countries.  But 
even  with  us  the  Press  cannot  afford  to  disregard  the  opinions 
of  the  ordinary  man  in  the  street.  No  doubt  diplomatists  as  a 
body  are  in  favour  of  peace,  and  do  their  utmost  to  avert  any 
outbreak  of  popular  passion  leading  to  war,  but  their  instinctive 
bias  in  favour  of  peace  mars  the  solidity  of  their  judgment  about 
issues  of  peace  or  war. 

The  Press  in  Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany  is  influenced 
by  the  world  of  Finance,  and  justly  influenced  ;  and  therefore  the 
fact  that  the  Press  feels  confident  there  will  be  no  war  between 
Servia  and  Austro-Hungary  does  not  impress  me  greatly.  The 
plain  truth  is  that  it  is  not  at  Vienna,  at  Belgrade  or  Berlin  that 
the  issue  of  peace  or  war  will  be  decided  in  the  end.  Ever  since 
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Kussia  became  an  empire  the  Sclav  races  scattered  over  the  face  of 
Eastern  Europe  have  looked  upon  the  Great  White  Czar  as  the 
champion  of  their  race  and  their  liberator  from  Islam.  There  is 
not  a  Moujik  in  any  part  of  Eussia  who  has  not  been  taught  by 
his  popes  and  his  parents  that  it  is  the  manifest  destiny  of  Holy 
Eussia  to  drive  the  followers  of  the  false  prophet  out  of  Europe, 
to  re-occupy  Stamboul,  and  to  replace  the  Crescent  by  the  Cross 
over  the  sacred  shrine  where  the  Koran  is  still  read  out  and  the 
Muezzin  at  sunrise,  at  noon,  and  at  sunset  still  calls  the  hour  of 
prayer  and  proclaims  that  there  is  only  one  God  and  that 
Mahomet  is  His  prophet.  The  daily  life  of  the  Muscovite  is  a 
very  hard,  a  very  dull,  and  a  very  dreary  one.  The  only  element 
of  romance  which  enters  into  it  is  the  belief  that  he  and  his 
fellow  Sclavs  are  the  chosen  people  whose  manifest  destiny  is 
to  make  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church  the  one  true  Church  of 
Christendom  paramount  in  Europe  if  not  in  Asia. 

The  belief  of  the  Eussian  people  is  also  the  belief  of  their 
reigning  dynasty.     The  Princes  of  the  House  of  Eomanoff  can 
hardly  be  described  as  men  of  devout  lives,  but  they  have  always 
respected  the  religious  prejudices  and  passions  of  their  subjects, 
and  have  always  encouraged  the  belief  that  they  were  at  one  with 
their  people  in  their  devotion  to  the  Orthodox  faith  and  in  their 
detestation  of  Islam.     I  do  not  say  that  they  were  insincere,  but 
that,  whether  sincere  or  insincere,  they  had  the  shrewdness  to 
realise  how  powerful  a  weapon  the  headship  of  the  Sclavs  might 
become  in  their  hands.    It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  predecessors 
of  the  reigning  Czar  have  done  much  to  justify  the  Sclavs  outside 
Eussia  in  looking  on  Eussia  as  their  predestined  liberator.    It  was 
Eussia  which  converted  Servia  from  a  Turkish  province  into  an 
independent  kingdom ;  Eussia  which  had  liberated  Bulgaria  and 
Eoumelia  from  the  Ottoman  Empire ;  Eussia  which  had  drawn 
up  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  and  which  in  all  human  proba- 
bility would  have  entered  Constantinople  if  England,  under  Lord 
Salisbury's  Ministry,  had  not  ordered  the  British  fleet  to  pass 
the  Dardanelles.     Had  it  not  been  for  the  insane  policy  which 
led  the  Czar  and  his  Ministers  to  force  q^war  upon  Japan,  and 
if  Nicholas  II.  had  kept  his  army  angff  nis   fleet  at  home,  he 
might  in  all  probability  have  taken  advantage  of  the  disturbed 
state  of  Macedonia  to  advance  a  very  long  stage  in  the  gradual 
extension  of  Eussian  influence  over  the  last  provinces  of  European 
Turkey. 

The  defeat  of  the  Eussian  army  and  navy  throughout  the  war 
witK  Japan  was  so  unbroken,  so  complete,  so  devoid  of  any  single 
gleam  of  success,  that  in  any  other  European  country  it  must 
have  involved  not  only  the  downfall  of  the  dynasty,  but  the 
dissolution  of  the  empire ;  and  this  result  was  only  avoided  by  the 
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stolid  loyalty  with  which  the  Eussian  people  retained  their 
confidence  in  the  Czar.  Futile  attempts  were  made  to  introduce 
constitutional  government  into  Bussia,  but  the  people,  as  a  body, 
were  absolutely  indifferent.  Duma  after  Duma  was  sent  about 
its  business  ;  the  great  majority  of  the  electorate  were  disfranchised 
by  an  Imperial  ukase.  Agitators  for  Parliamentary  Institutions 
were  crushed  with  even  greater  severity  than  that  meted  out 
to  Socialists,  Anarchists  and  Nihilists.  In  the  present  Prime 
Minister,  M.  Stolypin,  Kussia  seems  to  have  found  a  man  who 
understands  how  to  govern  Bussia  if  time  be  given  to  him,  and 
when  Eussia  is  again  confronted  with  a  most  difficult  situation. 

The  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzgovina  has  brought  the 
Eussian  Czar  and  his  Government  face  to  face  with  a  most 
difficult  dilemma.  The  Serbs  consider  that  this  annexation,  if 
carried  into  effect,  will  destroy  the  possibility  of  forming  a  Sclav 
State  over  which  the  kingdom  of  Servia  should  preside  under  a 
Eussian  protectorate.  Even  the  Serbs,  who  are  the  vainest  of 
Sclavs,  cannot  seriously  imagine  that  they  could  offer  any  formid- 
able resistance  to  the  occupation  of  their  petty  kingdom  by  the 
armies  of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  They  know  very  well  that  Austria 
has  no  wish  for  war,  but  their  policy  has  been  to  irritate  Austro- 
Hungary  in  every  way  so  as  to  compel  her  to  take  hostile  action, 
and  thereby  to  justify  Servia  in  appealing  to  Eussia  for  protection 
against  Austrian  aggression.  Eussia  has  only  two  answers  which 
she  could  make  to  such  a  demand.  Hitherto  she  has  evaded 
the  necessity  of  coming  to  a  decision  by  pressing  Servia  not  to 
hurry  matters.  But  sooner  or  later  Eussia  must  make  up  her 
mind.  On  the  one  hand,  Eussia  may  declare  that  in  the  event  of 
Austria  invading  Servia,  harassed  as  she  herself  is  with  an  internal 
revolution,  and  with  a  well-nigh  disorganised  army,  if  she  were 
to  embark  on  a  campaign  with  the  two  most  powerful  of  Conti- 
nental States,  Austro-Hungary  and  Germany,  her  disastrous 
defeat  would  be  well-nigh  a  foregone  conclusion,  whose  possible 
ulterior  results  it  would  be  impossible  to  foretell.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  Eussia  consents  to  take  lying  down  any  aggressive 
action  towards  Servia  on  the  part  of  Austria,  she  forfeits  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  her  fellow  Sclavs,  and  incurs  the  bitter 
animosity  of  the  great  Eussian  nation,  who  would  resent  any 
desertion  of  the  Sclavs  outside  Eussia  as  a  national  disgrace  and 
as  the  surrender  of  their  hereditary  claim  to  the  hegemony  of  the 
Sclavs  of  Europe  in  the  near  future.  For  Eussia  the  choice  lies 
between  the  frying-pan  and  the  fire.  Under  these  circumstances 
one  cannot  wonder  if  the  Czar  and  his  Ministers  hesitate  about 
coming  to  any  definite  conclusion,  or  if  in  addressing  the  Govern- 
ments of  Europe  they  declare  that,  owing  to  their  counsels,  Servia 
will  abandon  all  idea  of  war,  while  in  addressing  Belgrade  they 
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assert  that  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst  Servia  may  take  it 
for  granted  that  in  case  of  need  she  will  not  be  left  to  fight  single- 
handed  against  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany. 

The  attitude  of  Germany  towards  Servia  is  one  very  easy  of 
comprehension.  She  is  in  complete  accord  with  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy in  contending  that  Servia  has  absolutely  no  justification  for 
complaint  against  Austria,  because  the  latter  had  with  the  con- 
sent of  Turkey  converted  the  temporary  occupation  which  she 
was  asked  to  undertake  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  into  permanent 
annexation ;  that  Servia  suffered  no  material  loss  of  any  kind 
by  the  above-named  annexation ;  and  that  the  hypothetical 
moral  loss  which  Servia  claims  to  have  sustained  by  the  indefinite 
postponement  of  the  hope  that  Bosnia  and  Herzgovina  might 
at  some  remote  date  and  under  imaginary  conditions  have 
become  part  and  parcel  of  Servia  is  one  which  cannot  be 
taken  into  serious  consideration.  Germany,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  holds  that  the  attempt  to  stir  up  popular  agitation  against 
the  Imperial  Government  by  Servia  was  a  distinct  breach  of 
good  faith.  Germany  has  no  interest  in  the  Servian  question ; 
her  one  interest  is  the  preservation  of  peace  in  the  East  as  well  as 
in  the  West.  Germany,  however,  attaches  extreme  importance 
to  her  intimate  alliance  with  the  great  German  Empire  of  the 
south.  If,  therefore,  she  holds  that  her  ally  is  entirely  within  its 
rights  in  regarding  the  attitude  of  Servia  as  unreasonable,  and 
thereby  giving  just  umbrage  to  the  Hapsburg  dynasty,  Germany 
cannot  decline  to  stand  by  her  friend  and  ally.  She  is  also  con- 
firmed in  this  resolution  by  the  knowledge  that  Servia  would  never 
have  adopted  her  present  provocative  policy  towards  Austria  if  the 
Serbs  had  not  been  confident  Kussia  would  give  Servia  not  only 
her  moral  support,  but  her  armed  assistance  in  case  of  need. 

This  being  so,  Germany  could  not  have  delayed  making  it  under-- 
stood that  if  any  Continental  Power  espoused  openly  the  cause 
of  Servia  against  Austria  the  alliance  between  the  two  leading 
States  of  the  German  Fatherland  would  become  defensive,  and 
possibly  offensive.  By  so  doing  she  has  dealt  a  crushing  blow 
to  any  idea  of  armed  intervention  on  behalf  of  Servia,  and  has 
thereby  rendered  true  yeoman's  service  in  the  interests  of 
European  peace.  It  is  in  the  same  interest  and  for  the  same 
motive  that  Germany  has  come  to  a  complete  understanding  with 
regard  to  the  position  of  France  in  Morocco  under  the  reign  of 
the  Sultan  Mulai  Hafid.  Germany  has  thus  secured  the  in- 
dependence of  Morocco,  while  she  has  admitted  that  France, 
as  a  neighbour  State  to  Morocco,  and  having  a  large  Moorish 
population  in  her  Western  Algerian  provinces,  has  a  right  to 
occupy  a  position  and  exercise  an  influence  in  the  Mauritanean 
kingdom  which  no  other  European  Power  can  claim.  With  the 
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interpretation  thus  placed  by  France  and  Germany  on  the  Treaty 
of  Algeciras,  there  is  an  end,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  of  the  Franco- 
German  imbroglio. 


MR.   FREDERIC  HARRISON  ON   GERMANY 

In  the  course  of  last  month  the  Times  has  published  an  indict- 
ment against  Germany  and  German  policy,  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison.  The  avowed  object  of  this  manifesto 
is  to  warn  the  British  public  that  Germany  is  the  born  enemy 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  British  Empire.  Mr.  Harrison  is 
a  vigorous  writer,  and  his  contributions  to  the  Press  are  always 
welcome  to  newspaper  readers,  however  little  they  may  agree 
with  his  conclusions.  He  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the 
most  advanced  of  philosophic  Radicals,  as  a  pro-Boer,  as  an 
opponent  of  Imperialism  and  militarism,  as  a  champion  of  the 
Commune,  as  the  advocate  of  trade  unions,  and  as  a  Little 
Englander.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  when  Mr. 
Harrison  comes  forward  as  a  convert  to  the  cry  that  German 
aggrandisement  is  inconsistent  with  the  safety,  if  not  the  existence, 
of  Great  Britain,  he  should  be  welcomed  by  the  Germanophobe 
party  in  this  country  as  a  most  valuable  recruit,  the  more  so  as 
the  article  in  question  was  apparently  published  in  the  Positivist 
Review  on  March  1st,  the  very  day  on  which  King  Edward  VII. 
returned  from  his  visit  to  the  Kaiser  at  Berlin,  where  the 
cordiality  of  his  welcome  had  done  much  to  convince  the  British 
public  that  there  was  no  ground  for  the  supposition  that  the 
German  Government  and  the  German  people  entertained  any 
design  hostile  to  British  interests. 

Let  me  give  as  briefly  as  I  can  a  statement  of  the  indictment 
thus  levelled  against  Germany.  Mr.  Harrison  admits  that  "  our 
Navy  to-day  is  amply  competent  to  defend  our  Islands  and  our 
Empire  against  any  maritime  Power  in  the  world."  He  then 
proceeds  to  ask,  "  What  more  can  we  want  ?  "  This  question  he 
answers  in  the  following  words : — 

The  sole  ground  for  serious  anxiety  as  to  our  national  defences  arises  from 
what  we  see,  as  we  watch  the  feverish  expansion  of  the  German  navy,  com- 
bined with  the  domineering  attitude  of  the  German  Government  in  Europe — 
plus  the  ambitious  schemes  asserted  now  for  a  whole  generation  by  the  German 
military  and  naval  chiefs,  fomenting  the  natural  aspirations  of  the  great 
German  race. 

Again 

Our  national  existence,  I  make  bold  to  say,  may  be  in  peril  within  less  than 
a  generation,  from  the  tremendous  navy  now  being  hurried  on  in  Germany, 
from  the  domineering  ambition  of  the  German  chiefs,  the  aspirations  and 
the  increase  of  the  German  race.  I  say  the  German  race,  because  the  Near 
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Eastern  crisis  can  mean  nothing  less  than  the  eventual  amalgamation,  or  the 
practical  control  by  one  hand  of  the  entire  German-speaking  peoples  of  Central 
Europe. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  domineering  ambition  of  German  diplomacy, 
for  this  is  the  key  that  explains  the  course  of  history  in  Europe  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  The  desperate  plunge  of  Austria  into  the  Balkans  was  made 
with  the  connivance,  if  not  at  the  suggestion,  of  Berlin.  And,  in  any  case,  it  is 
destined  to  redound  to  the  ultimate  advancement  of  Germany  more  than  of 
Austria.  The  aspirations  of  the  German  people  and  the  schemes  of  their 
chiefs  are  perfectly  natural,  given  the  general  situation  and  the  history  of  the 
new  German  Empire.  They  need  cause  in  us  neither  surprise  nor  indignation. 
They  are  facts  which  all  who  study  the  German  Press,  the  utterances  of  their 
Navy  League,  the  tone  of  their  military  and  civil  authorities  and  the  whole 
Pan-Germanic  movement  must  recognise  as  real.  Eadical  and  Labour  politicians 
do  not  study  this  movement.  Indeed,  one  needs  to  be  in  close  touch  with 
German  thought  and  writing  to  judge  its  force.  The  Pan-Germanic  ideal  and 
its  aim  at  hegemony  is  an  obvious  result  of  the  European  situation  and  of  the 
history  of  Germany  since  the  rise  of  Bismarck  in  1864. 

For  all  this  distorted  view  of  the  European  situation  Mr. 
Harrison  does  not  produce  any  evidence  except  his  own  "  long 
study  of  European  politics."  He  then  proceeds  to  argue  that 
Germany,  even  if  she  were  actuated  by  the  warmest  affection 
and  esteem  for  England,  must  be  compelled  by  her  own  manifest 
destiny  to  make  war  on  England. 

The  danger,  he  states,  of  collision  lies  not  in  any  hostile  disposition  of  the 
German  people,  but  in  the  manifest  tendency  of  the  two  dominant  facts  in 
world  politics — the  military  ascendency  and  resources  of  the  German  Empire 
face  to  face  with  the  British  Empire  based  on  command  of  the  sea.  When  we 
reflect  on  the  meteoric  aggrandisement  of  Prussia  in  the  last  sixty  years,  on 
her  great  military  caste  of  which  Western  Europe  has  no  parallel,  on  the  pride 
(and,  we  may  add,  the  self-consciousness)  of  the  German  people,  coupled  with 
an  inborn  spirit  of  patriotism  and  discipline,  we  see  before  us  a  nation  of 
magnificent  endowments  and  resources,  inspired  with  a  faith  in  its  destiny  as  a 
dominant  World  Power.  History  tells  us  of  more  than  one  such  national 
ambition  and  what  came  of  it,  and  our  own  history  has  some  record  of  the 
issue. 

After  this  enunciation  of  this  manifest  destiny  theory,  the  most 
delusive  theory  ever  propounded  by  human  intelligence,  Mr. 
Harrison  clinches  his  argument  by  admitting  that  there  need  be 
no  antagonism  between  Germany  and  Britain. 

Alas,  however,  there  is  something  more  than  Britain.  There  is  the  British 
Empire.  And  the  British  Empire,  by  the  very  law  of  its  existence,  postulates 
dominion  of  the  seas,  a  maritime  ascendency  more  sweeping  than  that  of 
Germany  on  land  and  inevitably  causing  friction  by  its  ubiquitous  contact. 

Mr.  Harrison  assumes  his  own  opinions  to  be  based  on  incon- 
trovertible evidence,  he  argues  that  this  evidence  justifies  the 
conclusions  he  draws  from  it,  and  he  holds  that  any  criticism  of 
his  opinions  is  a  proof  of  crass  ignorance  or  of  wilful  blindness 
on  the  part  of  his  critics. 
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Notwithstanding  this  Mr.  Harrison  shows  from  time  to  time 
an  appreciition  of  the  attitude  of  Germany  towards  England 
which  would  be  regarded  as  sheer  heresy  by  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  anti-German  school  of  politicians.  To  quote  his  words  : 

The  German  patriot  .  .  .  proud,  as  he  is,  of  his  nation's  history  and  might, 
finds  his  redundant  population  shut  out  from  all  the  most  desirable  possessions 
of  the  planet.  And  on  every  sea  and  to  every  port,  he  is  confronted  by  a 
maritime  Power,  which  not  only  is  paramount  there,  but  claims  that  it  must 
always  remain  predominant ;  that  for  its  own  security  it  must  be  permanently 
recognised  as  mistress  of  the  ocean.  We  are  all  in  the  habit  of  assuming 
Britain's  rule  of  the  waves  to  be  the  foundation  of  international  comity,  and 
we  forget  that  other  nations  do  not  accept  it,  either  as  a  law  of  Nature  nor  as 
a  necessary  postulate  of  the  jus  gentium.  .  .  .  Nations  are  not  led  solely  nor 
always  by  their  interests.  ...  In  Europe,  over  against  our  own  ports,  the 
Great  German  Empire  has  striven  for  twenty  years  to  show  the  world  that,  if 
she  cannot  be  first  at  sea,  as  she  is  on  land,  she  will  be  a  good  second  to-day, 
and  some  day,  and  in  certain  contingencies  might  be  our  equal  in  North 
European  waters.  Herein  are  all  the  elements  of  a  contest  quite  natural  in 
the  ultimate  evolution  of  national  destinies,  international  morality  remaining 
what  it  is.  Not  to-day,  nor  to-morrow,  but,  with  the  normal  growth  of  mighty 
nations,  it  may  well  come  within  the  actual  generation.  It  is  an  antagonism 
like  that  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  Borne  and  Carthage,  Spain  and  Britain, 
and  one  which  seems  to  be  independent  of  persons,  even  of  the  will  of  peoples, 
to  be  borne  on  by  the  elemental  springs  of  national  destinies. 

After  this  display  of  what  Mr.  Harrison  and  his  fellow  pro- 
Boers  were  wont  to  describe  as  Jingoism,  I  learn  with  some 
surprise  that  my  mentor  is  not  an  Imperialist  himself ;  he  regards 
the  British  Empire  as  a  damnosa  hereditas,  and  would  witness 
with  complacency  the  diminution  or  the  loss  of  some  (British) 
oversea  dependencies.  I  gather,  however,  that  though  he  is 
indifferent  to  the  British  Empire  he  is  a  stalwart  admirer  of 
Great  Britain . 

The  German  navy,  he  declares,  is  not  built  for  distant  voyages.  It  is 
built  to  act  only  as  the  spear -head  of  a  magnificent  army.  This  army,  as  we 
know,  has  been  trained  for  sudden  transmarine  descent  on  a  coast,  and  for  this 
end  every  road,  well,  bridge  and  smithy  in  the  East  of  England  and  Scotland 
has  been  docketed  in  the  German  War  Office. 

I  am  only  surprised  that  he  has  not  trotted  out  again  the  legend 
of  the  20,000  waiters  in  our  fashionable  hotels  who  one  and  all 
hold  commissions  in  the  German  army,  and  who  are  prepared  on 
receipt  of  a  telegram  to  rise  en  masse,  and  after  having  defeated  the 
Beefeaters  of  the  Tower  to  take  possession  of  the  Crown  jewels. 

Mr.  Harrison  has  learnt  by  his  own  insight  into  the  nefarious 
policy  of  Germany  that 

Whenever  our  Empire  and  maritime  ascendency  are  challenged  it  will  be 
such  an  invasion  in  force  as  was  once  designed  by  Philip  and  Parma  and  again 
by  Napoleon.  It  is  this  certainty  which  compels  me  to  modify  the  anti- 
militarist  policy  which  I  have  consistently  maintained  for  forty  years  past. 
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It  appears  that  after  he  had  preached  the  saving  faith  of  anti- 
militarism  and  anti-Imperialism  for  four  decades  he  suddenly  dis- 
covered he  had  been  living  in  a  fool's  paradise,  and  that  it  was 
his  bounden  duty  to  denounce  the  gospel  with  which  he  believes 
he  had  impregnated  his  fellow-men  as  being  a  pestilent  heresy. 

There  is,  Mr.  Harrison  is  convinced,  but  one  issue,  the 
formation  of  an  adequate  land  force  at  home.  "  It  would  abate 
the  fierce  race  of  armaments  and  bring  the  issue  to  manageable 
limits."  How  these  results  are  to  be  brought  about  by  the 
creation  of  an  enormous  permanent  standing  army  is  a  point 
which  I  fail  to  understand.  We  have  to  content  ourselves  with 
an  unsupported  declaration  of  our  self-constituted  guide  to  the 
effect  that 

for  more  than  forty  years  he  has  raised  his  voice  against  every  form  of  aggres- 
sion, Imperial  expansion,  and  Continental  militarism.  Few  men  have  more 
earnestly  protested  against  postponing  social  reforms  and  the  well-being  of  the 
people  to  Imperial  conquests  and  Asiatic  and  African  adventures.  He  does 
not  go  back  on  a  word  that  he  has  ever  uttered  thereon.  But  how  hollow,  he 
urges,  is  all  talk  about  industrial  reorganisation  until  we  have  secured  our 
country  against  a  catastrophe  that  would  bring  destitution  and  misery  on  the 
people  in  the  mass,  which  would  paralyse  industry  and  raise  food  to  famine 
prices  whilst  closing  our  factories  and  our  yards.  How  idle  are  fine  words 
about  Eetrenchment,  Peace  and  Brotherhood  whilst  we  lie  open  to  the  risk  of 
unutterable  ruin,  to  a  deadly  fight  for  national  existence,  and  to  war  in  its 
most  destructive  and  most  cruel  form. 

If  this  rhodomontade  means  anything  it  is  that  Mr.  Harrison 
hates  the  very  name  of  Tariff  Reform,  and  so  far  he  remains 
faithful  to  Cobdenian  traditions ;  but  there  is  one  thing  he  detests 
even  more  than  Tariff  Eeform,  and  that  is  the  establishment  of 
friendly  and  amicable  relations  between  England  and  Germany. 

Now  my  reason  for  calling  attention  to  this  crude  demonstra- 
tion of  Germanophobia  is  the  hope  that  it  may  open  the  eyes  of 
the  ardent  partisans  of  the  entente  cordiale  between  England  and 
France  and  enable  them  to  see  the  danger  involved  in  ex- 
aggerating the  importance  of  a  good  understanding  with  France. 
So  long  as  it  is  clearly  understood  that  goodwill  between 
ourselves  and  our  nearest  Continental  neighbour  does  not 
involve  any  offensive  or  defensive  alliance  with  France,  as 
against  other  friendly  nations,  it  can  do  no  harm,  though  it  may 
do  no  particular  good.  It  was  in  this  sense  the  entente  was 
understood  on  this  side.  England  has  no  wish  to  go  to  war 
with  anybody,  and  especially  with  Germany.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Englishman  has  any  great  liking  for  foreigners  as 
such.  Even  educated  Englishmen — men  of  the  world  who  have 
lived  abroad  and  can  make  themselves  intelligible  in  other 
languages  than  their  own — have  an  instinctive  dislike  to  speaking 
a  foreign  language  in  any  company  where  their  fellow-countrymen 
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are  present.  Owing  to  a  variety  of  causes  the  different  grades  of  the 
body  politic  have  much  more  in  common  in  their  likes  or  dislikes, 
their  prejudices  and  convictions,  their  affections  and  antipathies, 
than  similar  grades  in  any  other  civilised  European  nation. 

Somehow  or  other  Germans  understand  Englishmen  better  than 
Frenchmen  ever  do.  A  Frenchman  out  of  France,  and  in  England, 
above  all  other  countries,  is  always  a  fish  out  of  water.  The 
Germans,  on  the  contrary,  make  themselves  at  home.  They 
learn  to  speak  English  readily,  they  adopt  English  customs  and 
ideas,  they  marry  English  wives,  have  their  children  educated  in 
English  schools,  buy  English  estates  if  they  make  money,  and 
though  they  may  be  proud  of  their  German  nationality  they  do  not, 
after  a  few  years'  sojourn  in  this  British  land,  whose  look  of 
general  happiness  so  strongly  impressed  the  Emperor  William  on 
his  last  visit  to  England,  manifest  any  desire  or  intention  of 
returning  to  the  German  Fatherland.  It  may  be  that  I  over- 
estimate the  general  friendliness  which  exists  between  Britons 
and  Germans  in  England,  but  I  say  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that,  if  the  British  public  were  called  upon  to  go  to  war  with 
either  France  or  Germany,  popular  feeling  in  England  would  be 
far  more  hostile  to  a  war  with  Germany. 

At  the  same  time  it  would  be  idle  to  dispute  the  fact  that  in 
a  small  section  of  the  British  community,  but  one  which  exercises 
a  social  and  political  interest  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  numerical 
strength,  there  is  a  powerful  current  of  anti-German  sentiment. 
I  do  not  think,  however,  the  anti-German  campaign  has  had  any 
great  success  at  home,  but  it  has  had  a  very  great  effect  abroad. 
No  doubt  in  this  instance  the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought,  but 
I  believe  that  the  French  Press,  with  its  wonted  lack  of  knowledge 
concerning  foreign  politics,  honestly  imagines  that  the  idea  of  an 
Anglo-French  alliance  against  Germany  was  viewed  with  favour 
by  the  British  public.  I  cannot  blame  the  Parisian  Press  if  it 
did  everything  in  its  power  to  exacerbate  any  nascent  distrust 
between  Germany  and  England.  Germany  is  about  the  only 
country  on  the  Continent  in  which  English  newspapers  are 
seriously  perused  and  studied,  and  when  the  German  public 
realised  that  some  of  our  leading  British  newspapers  adopted 
the  views  expressed  by  the  Temps,  the  chosen  organ  of  Gallic 
Chauvinism,  as  the  source  from  which  they  derived  their  views 
of  German  policy,  the  German  people  could  hardly  fail  to  draw 
the  inference  that  British  sympathies  were  with  France  as  against 
Germany. 

As  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  call  attention  to  the  extravagant 
animosity  against  Germany  displayed  by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  in 
his  recent  philippic  against  the  Fatherland,  I  think  it  only  fair 
to  state  that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  the  editor  of 
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'  Positivist  Philosophy '  to  take  an  impartial  judgment  on  any 
question  in  which  France  and  Germany  are  at  an  issue. 
Mr.  Harrison,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  has  been  for  many  years 
past  the  pontiff  of  the  Comtist  sect  in  London.  The  one  fact  I 
can  assert  with  any  degree  of  confidence  is  that  Comte  was  a 
thorough  Frenchman  in  his  belief  that  all  great  movements,  all 
intellectual  progress,  all  scientific  discoveries,  all  political  revolu- 
tions, originated  in  France,  and  that  Paris  was  the  ville  lumiere  of 
the  civilised  world,  and  that,  as  a  Frenchman,  he  had  an  almost 
personal  animosity  towards  Germany. 

If  I  am  not  misinformed,  Comtolatry — if  I  may  coin  a  word 
—has  fallen  out  of  fashion  in  Comte's  own  country;  but  in 
England,  which,  in  common  for  that  matter  with  most  of  his 
fellow-countrymen,  Comte  regarded  as  a  semi-barbarous  country, 
his  creed  still  commands  the  worship  of  a  few  fervent  disciples. 
His  voice,  though  dead,  still  speaketh,  and  whenever  the  Anglo- 
Comtists  hold  commune  together  at  the  office  of  the  Positivist 
Society,  they  bear  in  mind  that  as  Comte's  disciples  they  must 
adhere  to  his  view  that  the  regeneration  of  the  world  must  pro- 
ceed from  France,  and  that  Germany,  so  long  as  she  does  not  recog- 
nise the  ascendency  of  France,  is  the  natural  enemy  of  human 
progress. 

This  most  ill-advised  letter  of  Mr.  Harrison's  will  infallibly 
be  used  in  Germany  to  show  that  thoughtful  men  in  England 
contemplate  a  war  with  Germany,  to  say  the  least  with 
equanimity.  It  will  be  taken  in  France  to  prove  that  England 
is  anxious  to  convert  the  entente  cordiale  into  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance.  Both  assumptions  are  equally  dangerous  to 
England's  welfare  and  to  England's  interest. 

EDWAKD  DICEY. 
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STATE   CONTROL   OF   EDUCATION 

BY   G.   EDWARDES   JONES  . 

There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Eough-hew  them  how  we  will. 

THE  rapid  growth  of  the  control  which  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  in  a  minor  degree  other  departments  of  the  State  are 
exercising  over  education  in  England  makes  it  desirable  to  con- 
sider whether  any  principles  can  be  derived  from  the  nature  of 
the  subject-matter,  or  from  experience  in  the  past,  which  may 
serve  as  a  guide  to  those  who  exercise  such  control. 

It  may  be  freely  recognised  that  the  officials  whose  duty  it  is 
to  guide  the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Education,  have  shown  an 
enlightened  desire  to  consider  any  reasonable  suggestion  for 
the  improvement  of  education  and  the  utmost  ability  and  zeal  in 
carrying  out  any  reform,  or  so-called  reform,  when  it  has  been 
approved,  but  it  must  also  be  recognised  that  from  the  nature  of 
the  subject-matter,  it  is  extremely  difficult  and  often  impossible 
to  .foresee  the  ultimate  result  of  any  change  in  educational 
methods.  And  this  difficulty  is  enhanced  in  England  by  the  fact 
that  the  action  of  the  State  on  education  is  like  that  of  the  State 
in  every  other  department,  subject  to  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  time  being. 

A  few  instances  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  pursuit  by  the 
State  of  objects  which  at  the  time  seem  admirable  may  in  the 
course  of  years  produce  results  which  the  State  would  have  done 
better  to  avoid.  For  example,  is  there  anyone  who  would  not 
now  wish  to  qualify  the  following  confident  declaration  made  in 
1857  as  to  the  object  which  the  Government  of  India  must 
pursue : 

We  must  emphatically  declare  that  the  education  which  we  desire  to  see 
extended  in  India  is  that  which  has  for  its  object  the  diffusion  of  the  improved 
arts,  science,  philosophy,  and  literature  of  Europe — in  short,  European  know- 
ledge To  attain  this  end  it  is  necessary  that  the  natives  of  India  should  be 
made  familiar  with  the  works  of  European  authors  and  with  the  results  of  the 
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thought  and  labour  of  Europeans  on  the  subjects  ot  every  description  upon 
which  knowledge  is  to  be  imparted  to  them;  and  to  extend  the  means  of 
imparting  this  knowledge  must  be  the  object  of  any  general  system  of 
education.* 

Again,  compare  the  unqualified  statement  in  the  first  code  in 
1860  that  the  object  of  the  Government  grant  in  England  was 
11  to  promote  the  education  of  children  belonging  to  the  classes 
who  support  themselves  by  manual  labour  "  with  the  result  which 
may  be  gathered  from  the  statement  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sion f  that  "  It  is  not  in  the  interests  of  the  country  to  produce 
by  our  system  of  education  a  dislike  of  manual  work  and  a  taste 
for  clerical  and  for  intermittent  work  when  the  vast  majority  of 
those  so  educated  must  maintain  themselves  by  manual  labour." 
Thirdly,  test  the  assertion  boldly  made  in  1867  }  that  "  examina- 
tion is  to  the  student  what  the  target  is  to  the  rifleman  ;  there 
can  be  no  definite  aim,  no  real  training  without  it,"  by  the 
following  from  the  '  Suggestions  for  the  Consideration  of  Teachers 
and  Others  '  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  §  : 

Examinations  are  at  best  a  concession  to  the  weakness  of  the  human 
memory  and  understanding  .  .  .  unless  they  are  most  intimately  related  to 
the  work  which  has  been  done  both  in  and  out  of  the  class  they  have  a 
tendency  to  divert  the  scholar  not  merely  from  discursive  and  aimless  wander- 
ings in  the  field  of  knowledge,  but  from  all  study  but  such  as  can  be  reproduced 
in  competitive  display,  and  they  encourage  a  knack  of  presenting !  knowledge  in 
compact  and  handy  forms  which  tends  to  make  the  scholar  forget  or  disparage 
the  larger  purposes  of  study. 

These  instances,  to  which  many  more  of  like  nature  might 
easily  be  added,  suffice  to  show  that  that  which  is  confidently  pro- 
claimed to  be  the  object  at  which  the  State  should  aim,  may  be 
regarded  by  future  generations  as  that  which  the  State  would 
have  done  well  to  avoid.  Can  anyone  venture  to  prophesy  that 
our  existing  views  as  to  the  objects  which  the  State  should  set 
before  itself  in  the  control  of  education  will  stand  the  test  of  time 
any  better  ?  and  if  not,  are  there  any  means  by  which  we  can 
guide  State  control  of  education  so  that  we  may  fairly  hope  that  it 
will  prove  beneficial  and  not  harmful  to  the  State  ? 

During  the  greater  part  of  last  century  the  problem  was  not 
by  any  means  so  pressing  as  it  has  since  become.  In  1839  it 
could  still  be  said  that  "  All  the  inquiries  which  have  been  made 
show  a  deficiency  in  the  general  education  of  the  people,  which 
is  not  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  a  civilised  and  Christian 

*  Minute  issued  by  Sir  Charles  Wood  in  1857.  Cited  Hansard,  iii,  vol.  159, 
col.  1243. 

t  Keport,  p.  409. 

J  Cited  in  the  Taunton  Keport,  IV.,  p.  60. 

§  Cd.  2638  of  1905,  p.  12. 
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nation,"  *  and  up  to  the  end  of  the  century  there  were  still 
existing  such  obvious  educational  deficiencies,  that  the  State 
had  little  difficulty  in  finding  objects  for  educational  expenditure 
which  would  cure  admitted  defects  and  would  therefore  almost 
certainly  prove  beneficial.  To  a  great  extent  this  is  no  longer 
the  case.  Education  is  now  practically  universal.  There  is  an 
ample  supply  of  trained  teachers,  and  there  is,  generally  speaking, 
no  difficulty  in  any  one  obtaining  a  sound  and  complete  education 
who  is  desirous  and  deserving  of  it.  The  State  therefore  will, 
in  the  near  future,  not  find  a  sufficient  task  in  remedying  admitted 
defects,  and  must  seek  some  other  object  for  its  efforts,  but  in 
England  the  efforts  of  the  State  are  not  directed  on  cut  and 
dried  lines  towards  definite  objects,  nor  is  there  any  prospect 
that  in  the  near  future  they  will  be  so  directed,  or  that  if  they 
were,  those  objects  would  be  attained. 

The  system  in  which  education  has  developed  itself  in  England 
has  been  thus  described  by  Mr.  Graham  Balfour : 

We  can  see  England  businesslike  and  unphilosophical  slowly  realising  first 
the  commercial  advantages  of  education  and  then  the  possibility  of  applying 
scientific  methods  to  the  process  ;  great  in  self-government  yet  delegating  to 
the  localities  only  those  powers  which  she  intends  them  to  use ;  making  a 
working  compromise  at  every  step  and  triumphantly  disregarding  consistency 
in  details ;  strong  in  her  sense  of  duty,  greatly  proud  of  her  ancient  institutions, 
liberal  in  grants  once  her  hand  is  opened. f 

Into  this  somewhat  old  bottle  it  is  not  altogether  safe  that 
any  very  new  wine  should  be  introduced,  and  the  synchronisation 
of  the  completion  of  the  control  of  the  State  over  the  education 
of  the  country,  with  the  exhaustion  of  the  supply  of  admitted 
defects  which  the  State  has  hitherto  been  mainly  occupied  in 
remedying,  may  probably  result  in  some  very  new  and  strong 
wine  in  the  shape  of  so-called  reforms  being  produced. 

The  gravity  and  the  doubtful  expediency  of  any  so-called 
reform  applied  by  the  State  to  education  in  general  are  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  not  only  does  such  a  reform  affect  all  the  in- 
dividuals to  whose  education  it  is  applied,  but  that  by  affecting 
such  individuals  it  also  affects  the  development  of  the  State  of 
which  they  are  the  future  citizens.  For  the  State,  as  for  the 
individual,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  absolute  good,  and  as 
no  one  can  foresee  what  England  may  be  expected  to  develop 
into  forty  years  hence,  so  no  one  can  reasonably  pretend  to  define 
what  particular  policy  will  be  most  beneficial  for  the  State  in 
the  education  of  her  future  citizens.  If  any  one  doubts  that 
there  are  very  divergent  policies  being  put  foward  at  the  present 
time,  such  doubt  will  be  removed  by  the  most  cursory  examina- 

*  Letter  from  Lord  John  Kussell  to  the  Lord  President  of  the  Privy  Council, 
Feb.  4,  1839. 

f  Educational  Systems  of  Great  Britain,  p.  xvii. 
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tion  of  the  daily  newspapers.  Thus  an  eloquent  address  by 
Lord  Grey*  suggesting  "  with  the  object  of  encouraging  and 
strengthening  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  the  culture  of  the 
sentiments  of  duty,  self-sacrifice  and  truth,  the  presentation  to 
every  school  of  a  banner  of  St.  George,  so  that  on  every  successive 
St.  George's  Day  the  chivalry,  loyalty  and  knighthood  associated 
with  that  name  should  be  impressed  upon  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  children,"  appears  side  by  side  with  a  report  issued  by  a 
colonial  government  department  implying  that  a  habit  which 
can  be  regarded  as  an  "  expression  of  the  universal  tendency  of 
human  nature  to  some  form  of  indulgence  "  deserves  for  that 
reason  to  be  tolerated  by  the  State.  How  are  those  whose  duty 
it  is  to  guide  the  policy  of  the  State  in  respect  of  its  own  educa- 
tion to  choose  between  views  which  are  thus  fundamentally 
different  ?  It  may  be  that  in  the  very  difficulty  of  the  problem 
there  lurks  a  solution. 

If  it  is  remembered  that  the  State  in  educating  its  individual 
citizens  is  also  educating  itself  and  influencing  its  own  future 
development,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  position  of  the  State  in 
relation  to  education  is  in  many  respects  analogous  to  the  position 
of  an  individual  who  is  desirous  of  so  educating  himself  that  the 
ultimate  result  may  be  in  a  real  sense  good. 

The  State,  like  the  individual,  is  met  by  problems  in  its  daily 
life  which  must  be  solved,  and  has  a  free  choice  so  far  as  its  own 
action  goes  as  to  how  the  immediate  problem  shall  be  solved. 
Each  is  unable  to  see  what  the  ultimate  result  of  the  choice  will 
be,  and  for  each  education  is  becoming  more  complex  with  a 
resulting  necessity  of  greater  concentration  in  detail  combined 
with  a  broader  basis.  To  each  it  may  well  be  believed  that 
Hamlet's  words  which  head  this  article  apply,  and  as  regards  the 
springs  of  action  the  conscience  of  the  individual  may  fairly  be 
likened  to  the  common-sense  of  that  portion  of  the  community 
which  is  actuated  by  a  single-minded  desire  to  decide  rightly. 

To  what  does  such  an  analogy  lead  ?  The  wise  individual 
who  wishes  his  character  to  develop  in  such  a  way  that  the 
ultimate  result  may  be  in  a  real  sense  good  does  not  attempt  to 
foresee  that  result,  nor  does  he  act  in  accordance  with  what  seems 
desirable  to  him  at  the  moment ;  he  deals  with  the  problem  im- 
mediately before  him  and  contents  himself  with  taking  account 
of  all  the  circumstances,  including  the  results  of  his  proposed 
action  so  far  as  he  can  really  foresee  them,  and  then  does  what  his 
conscience  tells  him  is  right.  May  it  not  be  that  the  State  would 
be  likely  to  develop  in  such  a  way  that  the  ultimate  result  would 
be  in  a  real  sense  good  if  it  conducted  its  own  education  on 
similar  principles  ? 

*  Times,  March  Gth,  1909. 
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The  result  of  accepting  such  a  view  would  be  (1)  That  the 
State  would  refrain  from  manufacturing  educational  problems, 
and  would  confine  itself  to  those  matters  which  come  ripe  for 
decision  in  the  ordinary  course  of  administration.  (2)  That  as 
regards  those  matters  which  do  come  ripe  for  decision  in  the 
ordinary  course  the  State  would  not  do  that  which  appeared  at 
the  time  to  be  desirable,  but  would  act  in  accordance  with  the 
sense  of  that  portion  of  the  community  which  has  an  informed 
and  single-minded  desire  to  solve  the  immediate  problem  rightly. 

After  all  this  amounts  to  very  little  more  than  saying  that 
England  has  preferred  in  the  past,  and  might  well  prefer  in  the 
future,  to  grow  according  to  the  light  of  nature  rather  than  to  be 
fashioned  by  human  hands,  and  in  this  form  the  statement  may 
appear  to  many  to  be  almost  a  truism.  But  a  statement  is 
none  the  worse  for  being  a  truism  if  it  will  afford  a  practical 
guide,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  apply  the  suggested  test  to  some  of 
the  courses  of  action  which  are  now  being  pressed  on  the  State. 
The  various  education  bills  which  have  been  brought  forward 
since  1905  might  be,  and  to  a  great  extent  were,  justified  by  the 
desire  to  diminish  religious  strife  and  to  ease  consciences  which 
honestly  felt  difficulties  in  the  existing  law,  but  their  best  friends 
would  hardly  maintain  that  they  were  framed  to  meet  diffi- 
culties which  had  arisen  in  the  ordinary  course  of  educational 
administration. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  educational  suggestions  made  in  the 
Poor  Law  Report  relate  to  difficulties  which  have  been  felt  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  educational  administration  for  many  years  and 
are  being  felt  with  ever-increasing  force.  That  Report,*  after 
dealing  with  the  admitted  necessity  of  extending  the  age  for 
leaving  the  elementary  schools,  says  : 

There  is  a  lack  of  self-discipline,  both  moral  and  physical,  amongst  the 
rising  generation  which  in  no  small  degree  contributes  to  its  subsequent 
decline.  Since  the  establishment  of  universal  compulsory  education  home 
influences,  especially  during  the  latter  years  of  school  life,  are  no  longer  what 
they  were.  In  some  cases  this  may  be  beneficial ;  but  when  the  school  life 
and  its  influences  are  over  the  weakened  home  influence  is  often  ineffective  and 
insufficient  to  restrain  the  boy  from  bad  habits,  undesirable  companions,  and 
occupations  which  lead  to  nothing.  Moral  defects  largely  contribute  to  the 
evils  of  pauperism  and  unemployment.  They  produce  such  a  softness  of  fibre 
and  physique  as  to  make  the  burden  and  continuity  of  prolonged  labour 
unsupportable,  especially  if  the  work  be  of  a  strenuous  kind.  Some  form  of 
continuous  physical  training  is  an  excellent  antidote  for  such  weakness,  and 
we  consider  it  very  necessary  that  a  continuous  system  of  physical  drill  should 
be  instituted  which  might  be  continued  after  school  life.  There  are  some  of  us 
who  believe  that  the  simplest  and  most  effective  method  of  improving  the 
physique  and  morale  of  adolescent  youth  would  be  to  establish  universal 
military  training  for  all  at  a  certain  age. 

*  Poor  Law  Report,  p.409. 
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Here  we  have  an  instance  of  a  matter  which  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  educational  administration  pressingly  demands  atten- 
tion. Seeing  that  members  of  the  Commission,  animated  by  the 
most  diverse  opinions  but  by  a  single-minded  desire  to  decide 
rightly,  have  concurred  in  suggesting  practicable  reforms,  may  it 
not  be  hoped  that  the  best  sense  of  the  community  will  support 
them  and  that  the  State  will  adopt  their  suggestions :  That  boys 
should  be  kept  at  school  until  15  instead  of  14 ;  that  exemption 
below  this  age  should  only  be  granted  for  boys  leaving  to  learn  a 
skilled  trade ;  that  there  should  be  school  supervision  till  16,  and 
replacement  in  school  of  boys  not  properly  employed ;  and  that 
there  should  be  "  a  course  of  regularised  and  intelligent  physical 
exercises  performed  in  cooperation  and  unison  and  under 
authority,"  not  for  the  purpose  of  improving  our  military 
organisation,  but  because  such  a  proposal  would  be  both  physic- 
ally and  industrially  beneficial  to  the  whole  population. 

To  these  suggestions  the  objection  will  probably  be  raised  that 
there  is  no  certainty  that  the  additional  time  at  school  may  not 
intensify  the  softness  of  fibre  which  the  existing  school  curriculum 
helps  to  cause  or  fails  to  cure,  and  this  objection  would  indeed  be 
valid  unless  the  local  education  authorities  can  be  effectively 
induced  to  provide  education  better  adapted  to  the  formation  of 
character. 

The  defects  to  be  remedied  are  to  some  extent  a  legacy  from 
the  bad  times  when  instruction  was  regarded  as  equivalent  to 
education,  and  commercial  success  was  considered  to  be  the 
ultimate  aim,  but  in  the  main  they  have  arisen  from  a  series  of 
reforms,  each  one  excellent  in  itself,  but  carried  out  in  so  short  a 
period  that  they  have  passed  without  the  supervision  which  might 
have  rendered  them  innocuous.  The  great  changes  brought  about 
in  elementary  schools  by  the  abolition  of  examinations  and  of 
payment  by  results,  the  increased  supply  of  trained  teachers,  and 
the  rapid  growth  of  rate-aided  secondary  schools  have  had  to  be 
supervised  by  local  education  authorities  and  managers  who  were 
in  most  cases  themselves  only  learning  their  work,  and  the  con- 
sequences in  too  many  cases  have  been  an  overloaded  curriculum 
producing  a  system  of  lecturing  rather  than  teaching  and  a  lavish 
provision  of  facilities  which  has  resulted  in  an  absence  of  that 
real  hard  work  without  which  knowledge  easily  acquired  easily 
goes  and  education  in  the  sense  of  development  of  character  does 
not  find  a  place. 

Here  then  is  another  problem  which  has  come  ripe  for  solution 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  educational  administration.  Can  a 
remedy  be  suggested  which  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  those 
who  desire  to  solve  it  rightly  ? 

The  remedy  required  is  that  the  local  education   authorities 
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should  introduce  throughout  their  work  that  spirit  of  thoroughness 
in  education  and  that  capacity  for  building  up  character  which 
distinguish  the  best  of  our  public  schools  ;  the  difficulties  are  that 
a  local  education  authority  is  not  as  a  rule  sufficiently  of  one  mind 
on  this  subject  to  develop  the  requisite  zeal  and  has  not  sufficient 
skilled  assistance  of  the  right  kind  at  its  disposal  to  carry  through 
such  a  reform. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  done  much  to  press  the  import- 
ance of  the  point  and  to  develop  the  necessary  zeal,  and  H.M. 
Inspectors  are  able,  and  no  doubt  ready,  to  render  skilled  assist- 
ance of  the  right  kind  in  carrying  through  such  a  reform,  and 
indeed  have  in  some  recent  cases  rendered  such  assistance  with 
the  happiest  results  in  the  reorganisation  of  some  rate-aided 
secondary  schools ;  but  in  general,  owing  to  the  system  of 
Parliamentary  grants,  the  local  education  authority  has  a  ten- 
dency to  regard  the  Board  of  Education  and  its  officers  as  repre- 
senting their  paymaster,  and  so  long  as  this  attitude  survives  it 
will  be  impossible  to  develop  generally  that  friendly  co-operation 
which  should  exist  and  which  is  essential  before  the  full  benefit 
of  such  assistance  can  be  realised. 

The  system  of  Parliamentary  grants  has  been  a  necessary 
factor  in  the  growth  of  the  educational  system  of  the  country, 
and  could  not  have  been  spared  until  the  local  education 
authorities  had  become  thoroughly  organised  and  habituated  to 
the  performance  of  their  duties.  Now,  however,  the  local 
education  authorities  are  so  highly  organised  that  all  the  checks 
necessary  to  justify  the  payment  of  grants  are  already  applied 
locally  in  the  returns  made  to  each  authority,  who  are,  as  a  rule, 
so  keen  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  that  the}7  readily 
comply  with  the  conditions  on  which  grants  are  paid  and  that 
any  dictation  from  the  Board  of  Education  is  but  rarely  required. 
At  present  the  grants  paid  are  based  on  returns  made  by  each 
local  education  authority  in  respect  of  each  school  to  the  Board 
of  Education.  These  returns  are  of  a  most  elaborate  nature  and 
are  checked  carefully,  but  so  far  as  the  pecuniary  result  is  con- 
cerned, the  local  education  authority  almost  invariably  receives 
within  a  minute  fraction  the  exact  amount  which  would  have 
been  arrived  at  if  the  absolutely  reliable  figures  in  their  own 
office  had  been  accepted,  while  most  of  the  information  contained 
in  the  returns  is  already  in  existence  there  in  a  much  more 
convenient  form.  It  follows  that  the  enormous  amount  of  labour 
expended  in  making  and  checking  these  returns  is  practically 
wasted,  and  that  the  necessity  for  the  Board  of  Education  taking 
the  position  of  a  critical  paymaster  no  longer  exists.  There 
would  be  no  difficulty  therefore  in  paying  the  grants  in  accord- 
ance with  the  figures  supplied  by  each  local  education  authority 
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and  thereby  setting  free  H.M.  Inspectors  to  co-operate  with  the 
authorities,  while  an  adequate  sanction  would  be  given  to  any 
advice  which  they  might  offer  if  the  Board  of  Education  reserved 
a  sufficient  amount  of  grant  each  year  to  enable  them  to  assist 
those  authorities  who  appeared  to  them  to  be  doing  exceptionally 
good  educational  work.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  highly 
skilled  officers  of  the  Board  of  Education  would  prefer  really 
educational  work  to  the  monotonous  analysing  of  returns  which 
now  occupies  the  time  of  many  of  them,  while  the  relief  to  head- 
masters and  mistresses,  if  the  making  of  returns  were  abolished 
or  minimised,  would  afford  them  leisure  for  additional  super- 
vision which  might  be  most  usefully  applied.  By  such  means 
all  those  concerned  might  be  enabled  to  co-operate  in  tuning  up 
the  education  given  so  that  strength  of  character  might  grow  and 
softness  of  fibre  diminish. 

So  far  it  has  been  gratefully  possible  to  avoid  all  reference  to 
the  religious  difficulty,  but  there  is  one  phase  of  that  difficulty 
which  provides  an  apt  illustration  of  how  possible  it  may  be  when 
a  problem  has  arisen  in  the  ordinary  course  of  administration  to 
form  a  definite  view  as  to  a  solution  when  it  is  sought  with  a 
single-minded  desire  to  decide  it  rightly.  The  problem  of  providing 
in  single  school  areas  for  the  children  of  those  parents  who  desire 
them  not  to  receive  education  of  that  religious  character  which 
prevails  in  the  single  school,  has  undoubtedly  arisen  and  remains 
unsolved,  and  if  considered  by  itself  it  may  fairly  be  said  to  be 
ripe  for  solution. 

If  this  problem  is  considered  by  itself  with  a  single-minded 
desire  to  solve  it  rightly,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  the  secular 
solution  is  now  admittedly  impossible,  can  anyone  doubt  that  the 
authority  controlling  every  public  elementary  school,  whether 
that  authority  be  the  local  education  authority  or  the  managers, 
ought  to  provide  so  far  as  practicable  that  every  child  shall  be 
treated  equally,  and  that  the  education  given  to  every  child  shall, 
so  far  as  its  religious  character  is  concerned,  be  such  that  the 
parents  cannot  reasonably  object  to  it  ?  If  this  is  so,  then  all 
persons  who  wish  to  decide  the  problem  by  itself  rightly  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  unite  in  favour  of  imposing  a  duty  on 
the  authority  controlling  any  public  elementary  school  to  provide 
instruction  during  the  time  devoted  to  religious  education  for 
every  child  who  is  withdrawn  from  that  religious  education,  and 
to  provide  such  instruction  as  far  as  is  reasonably  practicable  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  parents. 

G.  EDWABDES  JONES. 
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A    MILITARY   ASPECT    OF    THE   UNREST 

IN   INDIA 

BY  COLONEL   ST.   JOHN   FANCOURT,   C.B. 

THE  actual  political  danger  of  the  present  state  of  unrest  in 
India  can  only  be  accurately  gauged  by  the  men  on  the  spot, 
but  it  may  not  be  inexpedient  to  recall  how  similarly  dangerous 
situations  have  in  the  past  developed  into  military  mutiny. 

After  the  conquest  of  Seringapatam  in  1799,  all  the  sons  and 
families  of  Tippoo  Sahib  were  removed  to  the  strong  fortress  of 
Vellore.  They  were  treated  with  such  undue  indulgence  that 
Vellore  became  a  centre  of  sedition,  and  from  it  seditious  propa- 
ganda spread  throughout  Madras.  The  Government  of  Madras, 
although  aware  of  the  movement,  regarded  it  with  contempt; 
they  had  a  considerable  European  garrison  in  the  province,  and 
were  confident  of  the  loyalty  of  the  native  army.  There  was 
every  reason  to  trust  the  Sepoys,  for  they  had  fought  well 
against  the  French  troops  and  against  their  own  countrymen. 
But  no  one  appears  to  have  reflected  that  a  most  serious  and 
dangerous  situation  was  bound  to  arise  if  the  native  army  could 
be  drawn  into  the  net  of  the  conspirators.  The  latter's  opportunity 
came  when  the  home  Government  sent  out  a  commander-in-chief 
to  Madras  who  had  never  served  in  India.  Sir  John  Craddock, 
intolerant  of  advice  and  uncontrolled  by  the  civil  Government, 
issued  a  series  of  unjust  and  injudicious  orders,  the  effect  of  which 
was  to  throw  the  whole  Madras  army  into  a  ferment  of  discontent 
and  religious  alarm. 

In  May,  1806,  the  Brigadier  at  Vellore  (in  command  of  the 
69th  Foot  and  two  native  regiments)  warned  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  that  the  situation  was  serious  and  an  outbreak  might  be 
expected  at  any  time  at  Vellore,  Hyderabad  and  other  places. 
Colonel  St.  John  Fancourt's  warning  was  briefly  dismissed  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief  as  an  alarmist's  report,  unworthy  of  credence, 
and  it  was  not  even  submitted  by  Sir  John  Craddock  to  his 
colleagues  in  the  Madras  Government.  On  the  night  of  July  9th, 
1806,  the  crisis  was  reached.  The  69th  Foot  were  attacked  when 
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asleep  in  their  barracks.  They  made  a  very  gallant  fight,  but  in 
the  early  morning  of  the  10th,  when  the  19th  Dragoons  arrived 
from  Arcot,  only  a  few  dozen  men  were  holding  the  guard  room 
at  the  gate — Colonel  Fancourt  and  nearly  all  the  officers  of  the 
69th  and  the  native  regiments  had  been  killed.  Many  of  the 
Sepoys  had  left  the  Fort  during  the  night  with  plunder,  but  the 
19th  Dragoons  cut  off  about  six  hundred  and  recaptured  the  Fort. 
The  Sepoys  had  not  injured  women  and  children,  and  in  many 
cases  had  protected  them  against  Tippoo  Sahib's  followers. 
Subsequent  investigation  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  Madras 
Presidency  had  narrowly  escaped  an  appalling  disaster,  for  had 
the  risings  at  Vellore  and  Hyderabad  been  successful,  they  were 
to  have  been  followed  by  similar  attacks  on  all  European  troops 
in  other  garrisons. 

That  it  was  unsuccessful  was  due  to  a  series  of  fortuitous 
circumstances.  First,  Colonel  Fancourt  had  warned  the  19th 
Dragoons  at  Arcot  to  be  ready  night  and  day  whenever  he  might 
want  them  at  Vellore.  Secondly,  his  messenger,  sent  off  directly 
the  attack  took  place,  was  able  to  reach  Arcot,  and  the  Dragoons 
were  thus  enabled  to  get  off  to  Vellore  at  once ;  and  thirdly,  the 
half-company  of  the  69th  was  able  to  hold  a  gate  of  the  Fort. 
When  the  19th  Dragoons  reached  the  gate,  the  gallant  defenders 
had  fired  away  almost  all  their  ammunition  and  could  not  have 
held  it  for  another  hour.  If  the  mutineers  had  gained  possession 
of  that  gate,  the  only  course  open  to  Colonel  Gillespie  and  his 
gallant  regiment  was  to  have  ridden  back  to  Arcot,  leaving  Tippoo 
Sahib's  son  in  possession  of  the  Fort  and  ample  munitions  for 
successful  rebellion.  Such  was  the  narrow  margin  between  a 
fearful  disaster  to  our  rule  in  India  and  the  peaceful  progress  of 
the  Madras  Presidency  during  the  last  hundred  years. 

The  old  story  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  successful 
rising  at  Delhi  and  Meerut  in  May,  1857.  As  arms  and  ammu- 
nition are  a  first  necessity  in  all  organised  rebellions,  it  is  necessary 
at  the  very  outset  to  seize  by  surprise  some  arsenal  or  stronghold 
from  which  such  supplies  can  be  obtained.  This,  of  course,  can 
only  be  done  when  such  places  are  insufficiently  garrisoned.  But 
in  '57  the  authorities  had  apparently  forgotten  the  lesson  of  1806. 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  lessons  of  1806  and  1857  were 
remembered  at  a  much  later  period. '•  It  has  suited  political  parties 
and  Indian  Governments  to  call  both  the  rebellions  of  1806  and 
1857  "  military  mutinies,"  but  there  is  ample  evidence  to  show 
that  the  Sepoys  were  drawn  into  organised  civil  rebellions,  the 
success  of  which  depended  on  the  disloyalty  of  the  native  soldiery. 
Early  in  1857  the  military  and  political  situation  was  much 
the  same  as  it  had  been  in  1806.  Lord  Canning's  Government 
had  full  information  about  the  seditious  propaganda  spread  from 
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Delhi,  Oudh,  and  Calcutta,  yet  they  took  no  active  steps  to  stop 
it,  and  had  confidence  in  their  military  strength  to  put  down  any 
outbreak.  Their  Commander-in-Chief  was  as  inexperienced  in 
Eastern  army  affairs  as  Sir  John  Craddock  had  been  in  1806,  but 
the  Government  relied  on  his  opinion  and  even  more  on  that  of 
their  Military  Board  Officers  (or  War  Office)  that  the  native  army 
might  be  trusted  to  suppress  civil  sedition.  The  results,  as 
related  in  the  Eecords  of  the  Government  of  India,  were  disastrous. 

It  was  revealed  to  the  Government  of  India  that  native 
contractors,  acting  under  the  Ordnance  Department  and  the 
Military  Board,  had  been  supplying  grease  to  the  arsenals  and 
magazines  for  making  up  the  new  cartridges  for  the  native 
army,  and  that  the  stuff  contained  the  fat  of  cows  and  other 
animals.  Orders  were  immediately  issued  to  stop  greasing  the 
cartridges,  and  forlthe  whole  unfortunate  occurrence  to  be  kept  a 
profound  secret,  but  the  mischief  was  already  done.  The  Dharma 
Sabha,  a  seditious  party  in  Calcutta,  had  found  out  about  the 
grease  of  the  cartridges,  and  had  spread  far  and  wide  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  force  the  Sepoys  to 
become  Christians,  and  the  first  step  was  to  make  them  lose 
their  caste  by  taking  the  grease  of  the  cow's  fat  on  the  cartridges 
into  their  mouths.  Though  the  loss  of  caste  means  eternity  of 
woe,  the  Sepoys  at  the  schools  of  instruction  stated  their  objec- 
tions to  using  the  new  cartridges  in  a  perfectly  respectful  and 
temperate  manner ;  when  their  officers  assured  them  that  they 
were  harmless,  as  they  believed  them  to  be,  the  Sepoys  considered 
they  were  lying  to  them.  The  whole  native  army  was  in  a 
highly  nervous  condition,  for  the  Sepoys  were  convinced  that 
even  the  officers  they  had  always  trusted  were  deceiving  them. 

After  the  Government  of  India  was  satisfied  that  a  terrible 
mistake  had  been  made  about  the  grease  of  the  bullet,  the  most 
extraordinary  care  should  have  been  exercised  about  the  cartridge 
paper,  but  no  sooner  had  the  justifiable  agitation  about  the  grease 
died  down,  than  the  whole  army  was  again  thrown  into  a  state 
of  agitation  about  the  cartridge  paper.  Now  this  paper  had  the 
appearance  of  having  been  greased,  and  it  had  also  a  peculiar 
smell  when  burnt.  The  Sepoys  were  well  aware  it  was  made 
in  England,  and  after  their  experience  of  the  mistake  about  the 
grease,  it  was  not  surprising  that  soon  a  more  widely  spread 
agitation  arose  about  the  cartridge  paper.  Their  alarm  was 
reasonable,  for  no  one  in  India  could  exactly  say  how  the  paper 
was  made,  and  its  appearance  was  very  much  against  it.  The 
rumour  then  spread  that  old  cartridges  and  new  had  been  mixed 
up  in  all  the  magazines,  and  this  led  to  the  open  mutiny  of  the 
19th  B.I.  at  Berhampore  and  the  disbandment  of  that  regiment. 

Agents  from  Delhi  and  Calcutta  worked  up  the  excitement 
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to  boiling  pitch  by  telling  the  Sepoys  they  had  to  choose  between 
their  loyalty  to  their  religion  and  their  loyalty  to  the  English 
Government,  that  in  a  few  months  they  would  be  Christians,  or 
if  not  they  would  be  disbanded  and  starving  men.  As  it  was  in 
1806,  so  it  was  in  1857 :  the  excitable  soldiery  could  not  be 
induced  to  take  the  pace  from  the  organisers  of  the  general 
rebellion,  but  burst  into  general  mutiny  in  May. 

Stories  told  to  the  writer  by  the  sons  of  men  who  justly 
suffered  for  their  share  in  that  mutiny  bear  the  impress  of  truth. 
How  there  was  general  discontent  in  their  homes  about  the 
interference  of  the  Government  with  their  cherished  marriage 
customs  and  religious  rites,  how  sedition  was  almost  openly 
preached,  and  how  an  attempt  was  made  to  deprive  the  native 
army  of  religion  by  making  them  taste  and  touch  unclean  things. 
Such  influences  may  be  at  work  now  and  have  affected  men  who 
have  not  earned,  or  are  in  the  way  to  earn,  a  pension. 

There  have  always  been  turbulent  spirits  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Indian  Army  who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  become  active 
assistants  in  any  organised  rebellion,  and  many  men  who  have 
been  discharged  for  misconduct,  or  as  useless  soldiers,  would 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  join  in  any  social  upheaval.  Nor 
could  we  rely  on  the  loyalty  of  the  tens  of  thousands  who  have 
left  the  army  without  pensions  or  gratuities,  because  they  con- 
sidered they  had  some  grievance  against  the  authorities,  or  on 
those  who,  having  spent  their  gratuities,  are  out  of  employment. 
Thousands  of  men  who  have  served  in  native  State  armies  and 
military  police  forces  and  levies  would  certainly  be  engulfed  in 
any  popular  rising.  On  the  whole,  these  classes  may  be  reckoned 
to  number  200,000.  The  reserve  and  native  State  armies  are  not 
under  such  discipline  as  to  be  able  to  escape  the  general  con- 
tamination of  a  civil  seditious  movement.  Even  if  all  the  150,000 
troops  with  the  colours  remained  loyal,  some  400,000  militarily 
trained  fighting  men  would  probably  be  at  the  service  of  the 
leaders  of  a  rebellion.  They  would  in  the  first  instance  be 
without  adequate  arms,  ammunition  or  organisation,  but,  acting 
in  guerilla  bands,  they  could  disarm  the  country  police  while  the 
townsmen  gave  employment  to  the  garrison  troops  in  suppressing 
rioting,  burning  and  looting.  To  guard  the  railway  lines,  bridges 
and  isolated  stations  at  such  times  would  require  a  large  army. 

The  very  unpleasant  military  and  political  situation  here 
sketched  would  mean  the  absorption  of  the  whole  of  the  150,000 
expeditionary  force  from  England  into  the  garrison  of  India,  and 
the  permanent  mobilisation  of  the  Territorials — it  would  also 
involve  vast  loss  of  property  and  considerable  loss  of  life.  It 
would  mean  1901  in  the  Transvaal  over  again,  with  the  additional 
element  of  an  unscrupulous  foe,  who  neither  asked  for,  nor  gave 
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mercy.  In  a  country  numbering  three  hundred  million  people, 
even  if  only  a  few  millions  are  imbued  with  the  active  spirit  of 
riotous  sedition  and  religious  fanaticism,  it  is  a  very  serious  task  to 
guard  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  English  and  other  loyalists 
as  well  as  to  preserve  communications. 

Even  in  the  present  enlightened  era,  the  mistakes  made  in 
1806  and  1857  have  been  repeated.  By  forcing  Western  sanitary 
precautions  on  an  unwilling  people,  the  Government  of  India 
produced  a  most  dangerous  situation  in  1899,  north,  south,  east 
and  west,  and  all  castes  and  all  religions  were  united  in  a 
passionate  resistance  to  the  plague  measures  of  the  Government. 
The  British  soldier,  never  a  popular  character  in  the  East,  had  to 
incur  the  odium  of  carrying  out  the  detested  plague  orders,  as  the 
police  failed  to  do  so.  Cities  and  towns,  such  as  Bombay,  were 
picketed  like  besieged  cities.  Even  the  Sepoys  employed  incurred 
the  intense  animosity  of  the  civil  population.  After  successful 
rioting  and  burning,  the  inquisitorial  examination  of  houses  and 
interference  with  the  people's  social  lives  and  customs  had  to  be 
abandoned.  But  almost  immediately  a  new  cause  of  alarm  arose 
from  the  inoculation  for  plague  measure.  The  second  agitation  was 
perhaps  more  dangerous  as  inoculation  was  said  to  be  defiling. 
After  the  usual  interval  devoted  to  rioting  and  burning,  that 
measure  was  also  abandoned.  The  Government  of  India,  in  the 
cause  of  philanthropic  administration  against  the  will  of  the 
people,  had  thus  encountered  political  and  military  dangers  of  the 
gravest  kind,  which  might  easily  have  cost  us  the  loss  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  our  own  race. 

The  effect  of  these  measures  still  continues,  for  it  is  evident 
the  people  have  found  that  rioting  is  a  pleasant  and  easy  way  of 
resisting  unpopular  measures  of  government,  and  practise  it  on 
every  available  opportunity.  One  day  we  hear  that  Bombay  is 
held  up  by  rioters,  on  another,  that  the  Calcutta  mob  is  engaged 
in  fierce  fights  with  the  military  and  police.  North  and  south 
join  in  eagerly  apparently  on  any  excuse.  All  this  lawlessness 
has  arisen  in  the  last  few  years.  Some  twenty  years  ago  the 
European  and  Eurasian  population  of  Bengal  was  roughly 
42,000 ;  for  their  protection,  when  all  our  army  was  beyond  the 
frontier,  the  Army  Organisation  Commission,  in  consultation  and 
agreement  with  the  civil  authorities,  considered  that  one  British 
infantry  regiment,  three  native  infantry  regiments,  a  company  of 
sappers,  two  guns  field  artillery  and  a  troop  of  native  cavalry 
was  quite  sufficient.  Moreover,  it  was  proposed  to  send  these 
troops  beyond  the  frontier  as  soon  as  the  volunteers  and  European 
inhabitants  of  Calcutta  and  other  towns  were  sufficiently  organised 
and  drilled  to  be  entrusted  with  their  own  defence. 

It  must  be  remembered  that   then  Bengal  included  all  the 
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great  cities,  from  Dinapore  to  Dacca,  from  Assam  and  Chittagong 
to  Orissa,  but  such  was  its  law-abiding  character,  that  both  the 
military  and  civil  authorities  were  content  to  entrust  the  peace  of 
this  vast  population  and  the  central  seat  of  government  to  a 
few  thousand  practically  unarmed  civil  police,  while  only  a 
garrison  of  volunteers  was  provided  for  the  defences  of  the 
Hughli  against  some  possible  foreign  aggressive  action. 

We  all  know  that  a  prodigious  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
political  and  military  situation  in  Bengal,  and  as  there  has  been 
no  popular  rising  which  called  for  harsh  measures  of  military 
suppression,  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  lamentable 
change  has  been  brought  about  by  mistaken  civil  administration. 
It  is  not  superfluous  to  mention  that  for  some  years  past  the 
administration  of  Bengal  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  party  of 
remarkably  earnest  and  able  representatives  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,  men  whose  views  are  described  in  our  vestry  elections 
under  the  cant  term  of  Progressives.  They  have  worked  out 
their  ideas  on  education  and  local  self-government  with  enthusiasm 
in  Bengal.  Their  work  has  resulted  in  the  fact  that  among  the 
men  thus  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  long-suffering  agri- 
culturists and  traders,  the  most  active  seditionists  in  India  are  to 
be  found. 

The  colleges  and  universities  are  hot-beds  of  anarchist  propa- 
ganda and  the  municipal  bodies  are  thoroughly  corrupt. 

To  be  afraid,  or  to  seem  afraid,  is  as  fatal  in  Eastern  politics 
as  it  is  in  Eastern  war.  There  is  no  doubt  that  for  some  years 
past  we  have  in  the  eyes  of  the  seditionists  "  seemed  afraid"  of 
what  they  might  do.  Any  concession,  preceded  and  demanded 
by  unlawful  agitation  and  violence,  leads  the  natives  of  India  to 
imagine  it  has  been  wrung  from  the  Government  by  fear  of  the 
consequences  of  the  refusal. 

It  is  the  law  of  the  army  that  there  must  be  no  parleying 
with  Eastern  soldiers  who  demand  concessions  with  arms  in 
their  hands.  The  Government  of  India  and  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  have  certainly  parleyed  with  the  seditionists  though 
their  aggressive  plan  of  campaign  is  in  full  swing.  They  announce 
their  intention  of  placing  native  gentlemen  in  such  high  positions 
in  the  Government  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  conceal  from  them 
the  secret  military  measures  essential  to  the  safety  of  every  white 
man,  woman  and  child.  To  say  that  these  councillors,  even  if  loyal, 
will  talk  and  let  out  secret  councils,  is  to  say  they  are  Easterns. 
Even  on  courts-martial,  where  a  binding  oath  is  administered  not  to 
disclose  the  vote  or  opinion  of  any  officer,  the  court  is  hardly  over 
before  the  vote  that  every  member  of  it  has  given  is  known  all 
over  the  native  garrison,  often  to  the  great  danger  of  the  members' 
lives.  Even  the  India  House  of  Highgate  splutters  its  secret 
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treason  in  the  columns  of  the  Times.  There  is  now  the  most 
incredible  difficulty  in  keeping  the  secrets  of  the  State,  owing  to 
the  number  of  native  officials  employed  in  the  Government 
offices.  Where  military  caution  is  required  native  officials  are 
never  trusted. 

The  privileges  of  increased  representation  on  local  councils 
might  perhaps  safely  have  been  conceded  in  pre-Eiponite  days, 
but  just  now  the  distribution  of  such  favours  to  a  population 
seething  with  seditious  agitation  is  capable  of  many  interpreta- 
tions, and  it  is  tolerably  certain  the  one  we  least  like  will  be  that 
received  by  the  multitude. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  so  far  as  the  civil  administration  of 
India  is  conceded,  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  rebellions 
of  1806  and  1857  have  been  faithfully  reproduced  in  the  last  few 
years,  but  as  the  Army  was  contented  and  loyal  they  were  safely 
tided  over.  The  military  situation  to-day  is  changing  rapidly. 
Larger  garrisons  are  locked  up  in  cities  in  order  to  put  down 
rioting,  and  small  towns  are  without  protection.  Our  experience 
in  Bengal  and  Bombay  shows  that  the  extension  of  any  form  of 
representative  government  means  increase  of  rioting  and  increase 
of  garrisons.  The  recent  concessions  to  popular  agitation  in 
India  mean  a  great  increase  to  our  European  garrison  there  and 
the  increased  vigilance  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  to  hold 
India.  There  is  no  ruler  of  India  who  has  not  recognised  the 
fact  that  with  the  departure  of  the  last  British  soldier  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  Indian  Empire  will  break  in  pieces.  The  soldier  is, 
and  always  has  been,  the  bed-rock  of  the  whole  political  situation. 
There  is  no  native  community  that  has  any  particular  use  for 
Western  ideas,  institutions  or  religion  (except  for  seditious  propa- 
ganda);  those  who  adopt  such  views  and  are  loyal  to  England 
are  looked  on  as  aliens  and  outcasts  by  their  fellow-countrymen. 

The  forces  now  actively  arrayed  on  the  side  of  order  and  good 
government  are  limited  to  (1)  the  few  hundred  thousand  British 
and  native  soldiers;  (2)  some  thousands  of  police;  (3)  many 
loyal  ruling  princes,  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  to  whom  demo- 
cratic ideas,  local  self-government,  and  mob  law  are  abhorrent ; 
and  (4)  all  classes  who  have  made  money  under  our  rule  and  do 
not  care  to  risk  it.  It  is  a  compact  and  powerful  minority  if 
directed  with  wisdom  and  stern  authority,  but  is  infinitely  small 
when  absorbed  in  a  population  of  three  hundred  millions  of 
excitable  Eastern  people.  We  have  recently,  in  the  columns 
of  the  Times,  received  a  timely  exposition  of  the  views  of  a 
"  progressive  "  Indian  barrister.  His  opinion  must  have  been  a 
severe  shock  to  the  many  kindly  people  who  have  been  engaged 
in  the  congenial  task  of  painting  out  the  spots  of  the  leopard,  but 
his  arrogance,  vanity  and  impudence  are  thoroughly  typical  of 
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a  very  large  class  who  have  practically  been  allowed  a  free  hand 
in  Bengal. 

The  "  perish  India  "  and  "  get  rid  of  the  colonies  "  school  has 
now  no  advocates  except  amongst  tfre  most  ignorant  and  narrow- 
minded  class  of  socialistic  agitators.  But  is  it  certain  that  the 
advanced  measures  of  western  politicians  applied  to  the  East  will 
not  make  it  impossible  for  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  to  live 
in  India  except  at  the  daily  risk  of  their  lives  and  property  ?  We 
have  now  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  recruits  to  keep  up  an 
English  army  in  India  of  75,000  men.  As  representative  institu- 
tions are  extended  it  is  shown  by  the  examples  of  Bengal  and 
Bombay  that  the  security  for  life  and  property  diminishes.  Thus, 
without  any  active  rising  in  rebellion,  the  military  garrison  must 
automatically  increase  until  recruits  cannot  be  found  for  it  and 
compulsory  service  will  have  to  be  faced  by  England.  This 
would  appear  as  certain  a  result  of  recent  measures  as  that  the 
sun  will  set  in  the  west. 

It  is  possible  that  the  "  peace  at  any  price "  parliamen- 
tarian has  not  foreseen  this  result  if  he  allows  his  pro- 
gressive Indian  friends  the  representative  institutions  they 
demand.  Baboo  Moti  Lai  Ghose  is  the  protagonist  of  the 
political  views  of  all  classes  of  Bengalis  with  the  exception  of 
the  aristocracy.  He  preaches  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Moderates, 
Extremists,  Anarchists,  Hindus  and  Mahomedans  to  unite  in 
making  India  year  by  year  more  difficult  to  govern  until  England 
will  abandon  it  in  despair.  This  is  the  declared  policy  of  the 
class  who  aspire  to  places  on  governors'  councils.  As  a  military 
measure  it  would  be  far  safer  to  appoint  the  most  rabid  member 
of  the  Clan-na-Gael  Secretary  for  Ireland  than  to  associate  any 
of  the  class  with  the  executive  acts  of  the  Government  of 
India.  Of  all  the  dangers  which  confront  us  in  India  perhaps 
the  greatest  of  all  is  the  policy  of  concealment,  not  to  say  decep- 
tion, consistently  pursued  for  some  years  past  both  by  the 
Government  in  India  and  at  home  with  regard  to  the  effect  of 
their  administrative  measures.  The  British  public  has  more 
regard  for  the  lives  of  one  English  family  than  for  the  political 
education  of  the  whole  Bengali  race,  therefore,  in  order  to  pass 
such  measures,  our  politicians  are  compelled  to  cry,  "Peace, 
peace,  when  there  is  no  peace,"  nor  is  peace  now  possible,  until 
"  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox." 

ST.  JOHN  FANCOUBT. 
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BRITISH    EMIGRANTS   AND    CANADA 

BY  SIR   CLEMENT   KINLOCH-COOKE 

(Chairman  of  the  Central  Emigration  Board) 

FOB  some  years  past  Canada  has  been  the  colony  mostly 
favoured  by  persons  desirous  of  emigrating  from  t^e  Motherland 
to  the  British  dominions  over-sea.  To  ascertain  the  reasons  for 
this  preference  we  have  not  far  to  seek.  In  part,  no  doubt,  it  is 
the  natural  result  of  the  shorter  voyage  and  cheaper  ocean  rates  ; 
but  the  main  causes  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  lie  not  so  much  in 
transportation  facilities,  as  in  the  wider  nature  of  the  Dominion 
immigration  policy,  in  the  rapid  progress  of  industrial  enterprise 
and  agricultural  development  that  has  taken  place  in  Canada  of 
recent  years,  and,  above  all,  in  the  constant  and  varied  manner 
that  the  resources  and  possibilities  of  the  colony  have  been 
advertised  ia  the  United  Kingdom. 

No  other  colony  has  offered  quite  the  same  inducements  to 
British  emigrants  ;  and  when  the  Canadian  Government  guaran- 
teed work  on  the  land  to  all  persons  who  satisfied  the  medical 
requirements  of  their  Immigration  Department,  and  whose  in- 
coming did  not  infringe  their  Immigration  Laws,  these  induce- 
ments may  be  said  to  have  reached  their  zenith.  Nor  was  this 
last  concession  hedged  around  with  exacting  limitations.  The 
guarantee  was  given  to  single  and  married  men  alike,  and  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  the  immigrant  possessed  any  agricultural 
experience.  In  short,  the  immigration  policy  of  Canada  gave  free 
entry  and  assured  work  to  all  persons  of  sound  physique  and 
prepared  to  engage  in  agricultural  employment,  while  to  these 
privileges  was  added  a  Government  grant  of  160  acres  of  land  to 
any  immigrant  over  eighteen  years  of  age  undertaking  to  carry 
out  the  conditions  attaching  to  the  gift. 

The  guarantee  of  work  was  highly  appreciated  in  this  country, 
where  the  working  classes  of  late  ygars  have  found  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  obtain  constant  employment  in  any  field  of  industry. 
And  coming  into  force  as  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  did 
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shortly  after  the  new  regulations  were  issued  from  Ottawa,  they 
were  especially  welcome  to  the  London  Central  Unemployed 
Body  and  the  Provincial  Distress  Committees,  while  other 
emigrating  organisations  did  everything  in  their  power  to  second 
the  efforts  of  the  Dominion  Government  to  secure  assistance  for 
the  Canadian  farmers  from  the  surplus  labour  in  the  Motherland. 

But  generous  as  the  immigration  policy  of  Canada  undoubtedly 
was,  the  procedure  devised  for  carrying  its  provisions  into  effect 
appears  in  certain  respects  to  have  been  imperfectly  considered. 
For  instance,  as  the  Dominion  Government  have  since  seen, 
greater  powers  should  have  been  given  to  the  Assistant  Super- 
intendent of  Emigration  for  Canada  in  London ;  while  the 
appointment  of  a  number  of  agents  in  Canada,  with  permission 
to  correspond  direct  with  any  emigrating  body  in  the  United 
Kingdom  or  its  representative  in  the  colony,  opened  the  door  to 
obvious  difficulties.  Nor  was  it  altogether  politic  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  reward  their  agents  on  a  per  capita  basis,  by  paying  them 
$2  a  head  for  every  immigrant  placed  with  a  Canadian  farmer. 
In  the  circumstances,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  temptation 
to  obtain  temporary  situations  for  newcomers  was  not  always 
overcome,  that  families  were  consigned  to  farmers  who  had  not 
provided  sufficient  accommodation  for  them,  and  that  agents 
did  not  hesitate  to  communicate  simultaneously  with  several 
emigrating  organisations.  One  agent  was  openly  challenged  in 
the  Canadian  Parliament  with  making  incorrect  returns.  He 
claimed  to  have  placed  a  considerable  number  of  immigrants  with 
farmers,  and  for  so  doing  had  received  from  the  Government 
substantial  remuneration ;  but  on  further  inquiries  being  made 
from  a  panel  of  the  farmers  with  whom  the  immigrants  were 
supposed  to  have  been  placed,  it  transpired  that  in  some  instances 
the  men  had  never  gone  to  work  at  all,  some  had  left  within  a 
few  days  of  hiring,  while  of  others  the  farmers  had  no  recollection. 
In  a  second  case  the  agent  approached  a  farmer  with  the  request 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  place  an  immigrant  on  the  farm  for 
a  day  so  as  to  qualify  for  the  fee,  although  he  was  aware  that  the 
man  in  question  was  going  to  other  work  altogether.  A  third 
agent  so  flooded  his  district  with  unskilled  labour  from  this 
country  that  serious  economic  trouble  followed  in  the  winter 
months. 

The  Canadian  authorities,  however,  were  content,  and  their 
contentment  seemed  justified  by  the  fact  that  no  complaints  were 
heard  regarding  the  quality  or  dimensions  of  the  immigration 
for  some  time.  But  with  the  bad  harvest  of  1907  a  change 
came  over  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  when  dissatisfaction  began 
to  manifest  itself  among  the  more  recent  arrivals,  who  resented 
farmers  cutting  down  wages  and  summarily  dismissing  hands, 
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criticism  of  the  Dominion  policy,  and  indeed,  of  the  British 
emigrant  himself,  began  to  manifest  itself.  Things,  however, 
might  have  righted  themselves  had  it  not  been  for  the  severe 
trade  depression  which  followed  the  financial  crisis  in  America, 
causing  industrial  works  to  close  down,  banks  to  call  in  their 
loans  to  farmers,  and  agricultural  development  to  wane.  The 
immediate  consequence  of  the  new  economic  situation  was  a 
general  displacement  of  labour  and  a  rush  of  the  unemployed 
from  the  country  districts  to  the  towns,  where  the  kind-hearted 
Canadians  did  everything  in  their  power  to  alleviate  distress. 
But  they  were  quite  unable  to  cope  with  the  demands  made  on 
their  resources,  and  many  immigrants  became  a  burden  on  the 
rates — a  situation  that  not  unnaturally  called  forth  resentment 
from  the  citizens  of  Canada,  and  particularly  was  this  the  case 
at  Toronto.  Moreover,  as  invariably  happens  in  times  like  these, 
the  undesirables  and  unemployables  came  to  the  front,  and  their 
presence  among  the  genuine  unemployed  did  not  tend  to  lessen 
the  opposition  fast  growing  against  the  Dominion  immigration 
policy  and  the  British  immigrant.  The  Government  had  opened 
their  gates  wide,  but  failed  to  provide  sufficient  safeguards,  and 
their  position  was  not  made  less  difficult  by  the  pressure  brought 
to  bear  upon  them  by  labour  agitators,  and  the  knowledge  that 
a  General  Election  was  appearing  on  the  horizon. 

The  first  step  taken  to  meet  the  situation  was  the  issuing  of 
a  circular  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  on  December  14th,  1907, 
setting  out  that  all  emigrant  passengers  landing  in  Canada  from 
that  date  to  February  14th,  1908,  must  have  in  their  possession 
at  least  $50  on  landing,  and  that  all  similar  passengers  arriving 
between  February  15th  and  April  1st,  1908,  must  have  at  least 
$25  (these  sums  to  be  in  addition  to  their  inland  transportation 
expenses),  unless  they  could  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
immigration  officers  at  the  port  of  landing  that  they  were  going 
to  already  assured  employment  immediately  on  arrival,  or  would 
be  cared  for  by  friends.  This  circular  was  followed  on  March  2nd 
by  another,  addressed  specially  to  charitable  societies  assisting 
in  the  work  of  emigration,  and  specifying  that,  under  an  Order 
in  Council  passed  at  Ottawa,  any  person  whose  passage  had  been 
paid  wholly  or  in  part  by  a  charitable  organisation  or  out  of 
public  moneys  would  be  prohibited  from  landing  in  Canada  after 
April  15th,  unless  it  was  shown  that  the  sanction  of  the  Assist- 
ant Superintendent  of  Emigration  for  Canada  in  London  had 
been  obtained  for  the  emigration  of  such  person,  and  that  the 
authority  had  been  acted  upon  within  sixty  days.  It  was  gener- 
ally understood  that  when  the  spring  came  the  new  financial 
requirements  would  be  relaxed.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
case,  and  on  March  28th  a  third  circular  appeared,  stating  that 
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the  regulation  under  which  all  emigrants  were  required  to  have 
$25  in  addition  to  their  inland  railway  fare  was  extended  until 
the  end  of  the  year.  On  May  12th  a  fourth  circular  warned 
emigration  agencies  and  shipping  agents  that  the  only  classes 
of  emigrants  wanted  in  Canada  this  year  were  experienced  farm 
labourers,  farmers  financially  able  to  take  homesteads  or  purchase 
lands,  and  female  domestic  servants. 

As  regards  the  regulation  placing  the  ultimate  selection  or 
rejection  of  all  persons  whose  emigration  is  assisted  out  of  public 
moneys  or  funds  at  the  disposal  of  charitable  institutions,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Emigration  for  Canada 
in  London,  the  Dominion  Government  might  well  have  made 
this  restriction  when  they  first  introduced  tbeir  wider  immigra- 
tion policy ;  we  might  then  have  been  spared  Mr.  Bruce  Walker's 
report,  while  both  the  emigrating  societies  and  shipping  com- 
panies here  would  have  been  relieved  of  much  vexation  of  spirit. 
For  it  sometimes  happens,  after  making  the  most  exhaustive 
inquiries,  that  a  person  who  has  obtained  assistance  from  public 
moneys  or  out, of  funds  at  the  disposal  of  charitable  institutions 
turns  out  to  be  undeserving  of  the  help  afforded  him.  Hitherto 
all  the  responsibility  and  all  the  opprobrium  attaching  to  mistakes 
of  this  kind  have  fallen  on  the  emigrating  societies  and  the 
shipping  companies.  Now,  presumably,  both  the  responsibility 
and  the  opprobrium  will  be  shared,  if  they  do  not  fall  entirely 
on  the  Dominion  Government,  and  we  shall  probably  hear  of 
less  activity,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  new  emigrants  are  concerned, 
under  the  provision  in  the  Canadian  Immigration  Laws  em- 
powering the  Government  to  deport  any  immigrant  who  within 
two  years  of  his  arrival  in  the  Colony  becomes  a  burden  on  the 
rates.  Whether  or  not  the  shipping  companies  will  still  be 
required  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  ocean  passages  of  all  deported 
persons  opens  up  a  further  question.  Certainly,  the  emigrating 
societies  ought  no  longer  to  be  expected  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  transportation  on  this  side  from  the  port  of  debarkation  to 
their  place  of  origin  of  persons  passed  as  suitable  emigrants 
by  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Emigration  for  Canada  in 
London. 

The  new  regulations  meant  a  complete  reversal  of  Canada's 
immigration  policy.  Whether  they  have  been  the  means  of  keeping 
out  undesirables  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say,  but  the  experience 
of  the  Central  Emigration  Board  has  been  that  many  persons 
able  and  willing  to  pay  their  own  fares,  and  suitable  in  every 
way  for  emigration  purposes,  have  found  it  impossible  to  provide 
themselves  with  the  extra  amount  of  money  necessary  to  meet  the 
new  requirements.  For  the  same  reason  Distress  Committees  and 
other  bodies,  while  ready  to  pay  tbe  emigration  expenses  of  selected 
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emigrants  on  the  old  footing,  have  declined  to  consider  the  question 
of  emigration  at  all  under  the  altered  circumstances.  The  dimen- 
sions of  Canadian  emigration  *  last  year,  compared  with  1907,  have 
fallen  nearly  50  per  cent. ;  and,  as  the  emigration  from  the  United 
States  shows  a  slight  increase,  it  follows  that  the  falling-off  rests 
with  the  arrivals  at  ocean  ports,  while  a  closer  examination  will,  I 
think, /bring  out  the  further  fact  that  this  large  decrease  is  mainly 
due  to  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  British  immigrants. 
This,  I  venture  to  think,  was  not  what  the  Dominion  Government 
intended,  and  therefore,  if  my  supposition  be  correct,  the  new 
regulations  would  seem  to  require  some  drastic  amendment  if  a 
similar  result  is  not  to  happen  in  1909. 

Mr.  Bruce  Walker's  report  was  addressed  from  the  London 
office  to  the  Chief  of  the  Immigration  Department,  but  its  publi- 
cation was  deferred  until  after  the  author's  return  to  Canada. 
In  his  opening  sentences  the  late  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Emigration  for  Canada  in  London  frankly  states  that  the  material 
was  drawn  from  such  information  as  he  was  able  to  obtain  "  during 
the  last  few  weeks  "  of  his  residence  here — an  admission  that,  in 
the  absence  of  further  explanation,  goes  far  to  confirm  the  rumour 
current  at  the  time  that  the  report  was  arranged  and  published  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  economic  situation  in  Canada  and  the 
near  appeal  to  the  constituencies.  Not  only  did  Mr.  Bruce 
Walker  condemn  the  methods  employed  by  emigrating  societies 
in  this  country,  but  he  charged  them,  one  and  all,  with  mis- 
representation and  promoting  the  emigration  of  undesirables  to 
Canada.  And  so  anxious  was  he  to  cover  as  wide  a  field  as 
possible  that  he  was  indiscreet  enough  to  include  in  his  general 
observations' the  work  of  the  Central  Emigration  Board.  That  in 
doing  so  he  was  deviating  from  the  line  he  had  elected  to  adopt  is 
clear  from  the  report  itself,  for  he  prefaces  his  remarks  with  the 
intimation  that  they  may  be  taken  to  refer  to  "  certain  philanthropic 
and  charitable  societies,"  whereas  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  the 
Central  Emigration  Board  he  describes  that  organisation  as  "  not 
at  all  of  a  philanthropic  or  charitable  character." 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  I  feel  bound  to  use  the  opportunity 
afforded  me  to  point  out  that,  except  as  regards  the  statistics 
quoted,  which  were  supplied  by  myself,  every  statement  made  in 
the  report  concerning  the  Central  Emigration  Board  is  inaccurate 
and  misleading.  Mr.  Bruce  Walker  also  tells  us  "  the  work  of 
the  societies "  had  always  given  him  "  the  gravest  anxiety." 
Surely,  if  that  were  so,  he  might  have  relieved  his  anxiety,  as  far 
as  regards  the  Central  Emigration  Board,  by  paying  a  visit  to  the 
offices  and  making  his  own  inquiries  on  the  spot.  As  it  was,  he 
did  neither.  I  called  on  him  myself  on  one  or  two  occasions,  and 

*  See  Times,  January  15,  1909. 
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thought  I  had  fully  explained  the  reasons  for  our  existence,  and 
the  lines  on  which  we  were  working,  and  I  certainly  was  under 
the  impression  that  he  was  convinced  those  lines  were  sound, 
and  included  the  interests  of  Canada  as  well  as  of  the  persons 
emigrated.  Apparently  I  was  mistaken.  But  even  then  I  submit 
it  would  have  been  more  in  accordance  with  the  ethics  of  public 
life  had  Mr.  Bruce  Walker  communicated  his  doubts  to  me 
instead  of  rushing  into  print  with  damaging  statements  -founded 
on  imperfect  knowledge.  Again,  Mr.  Bruce  Walker  seems  to 
have  forgotten  that  before  he  left  London  I  sent  him  an  advance 
copy  of  our  first  annual  report.  Had  he  done  me  the  honour  to 
read  this  document  he  could  not  have  fallen  into  the  errors  he 
did,  seeing  that  these  errors  are  entirely  refuted  by  the  statement 
I  made  in  the  report.  Moreover,  as  Mr.  Bruce  Walker  was  aware, 
the  policy  of  the  Board  and  its  methods  of  selection  and  distribution 
of  emigrants  had  been  fully  discussed  with  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
who  was  good  enough  to  express  his  warm  appreciation  of  our 
work. 

One  thing  Mr.  Bruce  Walker  appears  to  have  done,  and  done 
effectively,  and  that  is  to  forward  to  the  Immigration  Department 
at  Ottawa  the  set  of  Eecord  Forms  I  sent  him.  For  I  notice  in 
the  document  which  the  Department  now  require  to  be  filled  up 
by  all  applicants  for  emigration  facilities,  whose  passages  are  paid 
by  public  moneys,  or  out  of  funds  supplied  by  charitable  institutions, 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  questions  are  very  similar  in 
substance  to  those  appearing  on  the  inquiry  form  issued  by  the 
Central  Emigration  Board,  while  the  medical  certificate  now  in 
use  by  the  Department  is  practically  identical  with  the  one  drafted 
by  myself,  and  which  the  Central  Emigration  Board  have  always 
required  from  applicants  before  emigration  is  undertaken. 

That  a  considerable  number  of  undesirables  and  unemployables 
have  succeeded  in  settling  themselves  in  Canada  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  one  can  easily  understand  that  with  the  elasticity  of 
the  Canadian  procedure,  societies  combining  in  their  sphere  of 
work  emigration  and  social  reform  may  have  been  too  lenient  in 
passing  cases.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  methods  of 
the  various  societies,  good  or  bad,  were  not  only  familiar  to  but 
had  long  been  acquiesced  in  by  the  Immigration  Department  at 
Ottawa,  and  to  the  funds  of  one  society — that,  perhaps,  of  the 
largest  emigrating  body — a  subsidy  was  for  some  time  paid  by  the 
Dominion  Government.  Further,  many  of  the  societies  indicated 
by  Mr.  Bruce  Walker  had  been  the  subject  of  inquiry  by  a 
Departmental  Committee  here,  presided  over  by  Lord  Tennyson, 
and  so  impressed  was  this  committee  with  the  evidence  they 
received  that  in  their  report  they  recommended  a  Government 
grant  being  given  to  enable  the  work  of  these  very  societies  to  be 
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carried  on  with  greater  activity.  This  report  had  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Dominion  Government  for  three  years,  and  no 
objection  had  been  taken  either  to  the  evidence  given  or  to  the 
recommendations  made — an  omission  which  in  itself  seems  to  call 
for  some  explanation  in  the  light  of  after  events.  I  do  not  say 
that  the  deductions  of  Lord  Tennyson's  Committee  are  in  all 
cases  necessarily  correct,  or  that  Mr.  Bruce  Walker's  deductions 
are  in  all  cases  necessarily  incorrect,  but  seeing  that  the  report 
of  Lord  Tennyson's  Committee  directly  conflicts  with  Mr.  Bruce 
Walker's  allegations,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  Dominion 
Government  should  have  paused  before  giving  to  his  report  the 
dignity  of  official  publication. 

Further,  the  number  of  emigrants  who  leave  these  shores  for 
Canada  with  assistance  from  the  societies  are  few  compared  with 
the  number  going  out  through  other  channels ;  and  to  the  un- 
prejudiced observer  it  would  appear  that  the  societies  were  less 
likely  to  send  out  undesirables  than  ordinary  booking  agents  who 
have  no  subscription  lists  to  keep  up,  and  whose  business  is  not 
necessarily  controlled  by  restrictive  methods.  Then  the  very 
extensive  advertising  of  Canada's  resources  and  possibilities- 
while  it  has  done  a  vast  amount  of  good — has  doubtless  imbued  a 
number  of  undesirables  and  unemployables  here  with  the  idea 
that  for  them  Canada  was  an  ideal  place  to  live  in.  To  obtain 
the  few  pounds  necessary  to  cross  the  Channel  is  not  a  very 
difficult  matter,  especially  if  the  person  has  some  special  reason 
for  leaving  England.  Again,  the  Immigration  Laws  of  Canada 
provide  that  any  person  becoming  a  charge  on  the  rates  within 
two  years  of  his  arrival  in  the  Colony  can  be  deported — a  pro- 
vision which  the  Immigration  Department  have  not  been  slow  to 
put  into  force  whenever  occasion  arose,  and  one  which  permits 
the  deduction  to  be  drawn  that  the  number  of  undesirables  and 
unemployables  now  in  Canada,  and  of  whom  so  much  has  been 
heard  lately,  are  not  immigrants  of  to-day  or  of  yesterday,  but 
have  probably  been  resident  in  the  Colony  for  some  considerable 
time. 

I  do  not  doubt  for  one  moment  that  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Bruce  Walker's  report  was  successful  in  transferring  the  venue 
of  the  agitation  in  Canada  by  diverting  criticism  to  the  methods 
of  the  emigrating  societies  here,  and  therefore  as  an  electioneering 
device  it  may  be  said  to  have  performed  useful  service.  But 
against  this  advantage,  if  advantage  it  be,  must  be  placed  the 
unfortunate  incident  that  it  provided  the  labour  agitators  in 
Canada  with  a  timely  brief  for  the  campaign  they  subsequently 
engineered  in  this  country.  In  the  course  of  that  campaign  the 
representative  of  the  Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada 
joined  hands  with  the  anti-emigrationists  on  this  side,  and  by 
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pressing  home  Mr.  Bruce  Walker's  charges  against  the  societies 
in  a  manner  best  suited  to  emphasize  his  own  particular  arguments 
he  undoubtedly  succeeded  in  damping  the  ardour  for  emigrating 
to  Canada  which  had  of  late  been  growing  up  in  the  minds  of  the 
working  classes.  Such  a  result  may  be  very  welcome  to  the 
Trade  Unionists  in  Canada,  but  it  is  hardly  likely  to  assist  in 
promoting  what  so  many  of  us  are  aiming  at,  the  consolidation 
of  the  Empire  and  the  development  of  Canada  by  British  stock. 

Two  years  ago  I  founded  the  Central  Emigration  Board  with 
the  object  of  seeing  what  could  be  done  by  an  organisation 
working  solely  on  lines  of  national  utility,  the  welfare  of  the 
individual,  and  the  interests  of  the  Colonies,  administered  by  a 
body  of  practical  men  conversant  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Colonies.  I  hoped  in  this  way  to  minimise  as  far  as  possible  the 
passage  of  undesirables  from  the  Motherland,  while  at  the  same 
time  promoting  the  emigration  of  suitable  persons  to  the  British 
Colonies.  I  do  not  claim  that  the  Central  Emigration  Board 
have  not  made  mistakes,  but  taking  the  number  of  emigrants 
sent  to  Canada  since  the  Board's  inception,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
ascertain,  less  than  one  per  cent,  have  proved  failures.  Writing 
under  date  of  February  14,  1908 — the  time  of  the  severe  depres- 
sion and  financial  stress  in  Canada — our  Canadian  agent  said  : 
"  Every  man  sent  out  by  your  Board  direct  to  me  has  been  placed 
in  a  good  position,  and  I  have  never  received  one  complaint ;  and 
I  feel  quite  proud  of  this  fact  on  account  of  the  present  conditions 
which  exist  in  Canada  " — a  statement  that  received  corroboration 
from  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Vance,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascen- 
sion, Toronto,  when  speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  held  at 
Stafford  House  on  May  19,  1908.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Vance 
mentioned  that  his  parish  included  the  Union  Station  and  Immi- 
gration Offices,  and  that  all  immigrants  arriving  in  Toronto,  the 
distributing  point  for  Ontario,  alighted  from  the  train  within  the 
limits  of  his  parish.  He  therefore  claimed — and  very  rightly 
claimed — to  have  special  opportunities  for  studying  the  emigrants 
sent  out  by  the  various  organisations  interested  in  the  work  of 
emigration.  "It  is  true,"  he  said,  "  that  there  have  been  com- 
plaints in  regard  to  the  various  organisations  sending  people  to 
Canada,  but  I  have  not  heard  a  single  complaint  regarding  the 
work  of  the  Central  Emigration  Board.  I  believe  every  immi- 
grant was  found  employment,  and  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  happy  in 
his  new  work." 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  always  advocated  that  emigration 
and  immigration  can  best  be  conducted  by  a  joint  arrangement 
between  the  Imperial  and  the  Colonial  Governments,  acting 
through  a  representative  Emigration  Board  on  this  side,  and  a 
representative  Immigration  Board  on  the  other  side.  I  confess 
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that  I  have  not  been  very  successful  in  getting  successive  Govern- 
ments here  to  consider  the  proposal,  and  as  Mr.  Burns  took 
occasion  to  remind  Mr.  Deakin  at  the  last  Imperial  Conference 
that  it  has  long  been  the  settled  policy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
not  to  vote  money  from  the  Exchequer  for  emigration  purposes, 
I  take  it  that  the  present  Administration  have  no  intention  of 
making  any  new  departure.  In  any  event,  it  were  better  if  the 
actual  work  of  emigration  were  confined  to  societies  who  have  no 
reforming  aims  in  view. 

In  any  event,  now  that  trade  depression  is  passing  away  in 
Canada,  the  General  Elections  are  over  and  politics  are  running 
their  normal  course,  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  past 
mistakes,  on  whichever  side  they  have  occurred,  may  be  allowed 
to  die  a  natural  death.  And  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  a 
further  suggestion  it  is  this — that  the  Dominion  Government, 
while  continuing  in  force  the  extended  powers  given  to  the 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Emigration  for  Canada  in  London, 
should  make  such  modifications  in  the  monetary  restrictions 
imposed  under  the  new  regulations  as  will  secure  to  Canada  a 
return  of  its  old  popularity  as  a  field  for  British  emigrants,  and 
enable  some  at  least  of  the  very  deserving  and  suitable  people 
who  desired  to  go  to  Canada  last  year  to  be  more  successful 
in  1909. 

CLEMENT  KINLOCH-COOKE. 
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RICHARD  JOHNSON 

THE  PIONEER   OP  CHRISTIANITY  IN  AUSTRALIA 

BY  IDA  LEE 

NEXT  to  Captain  Phillip,  who  navigated  the  first  fleet  to  Port 
Jackson,  there  was  no  more  striking  personality  in  that  famous 
expedition  than  the  chaplain,  Eichard  Johnson.  With  him 
rests  the  honour  of  being  the  first  minister  of  religion  to  preach 
Christianity  in  Australia,  and  his  memory  is  still  cherished 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Commonwealth.  No 
contemporary  biography  exists  to  tell  posterity  what  this  earnest 
and  good  man  did  for  Australia.  All  that  is  known  of  him  is 
contained  in  fragmentary  references  made  in  letters,  in  official 
correspondence  and  in  missionary  reports,  and  it  is  from  this 
material  that  I  propose  to  give  the  readers  of  The  Empire  Eeview 
a  few  glimpses  of  his  work  in  what  was  then  known  as  the 
new  land. 

Born  in  1755,  at  Welton  near  Brough  in  the  East  Biding 
of  Yorkshire,  Johnson's  early  life  appears  to  mark  him  out  for  the 
position  he  afterwards  occupied.  He  was  educated  under  the 
Bev.  Joseph  Milner,  the  eminent  theologian,  whose  fame  as  a 
headmaster  survives  in  Yorkshire  to  this  day.  Milner's  teaching 
formed  the  groundwork  of  more  than  one  of  his  pupil's  religious 
views,  and  doubtless  from  him  Bichard  Johnson  received  those 
truths  to  which  he  held  so  unswervingly  throughout  his  sojourn 
in  New  South  Wales.  Among  the  pupils  at  Hull  School,  probably 
at  the  same  time  as  Johnson,  was  William  Wilberforce,  afterwards 
one  of  Milner's  most  intimate  friends.  Later  on  in  life,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Wilberforce  took  a  very 
warm  interest  in  the  scheme  of  colonising  New  South  Wales, 
and  this  fact  supplies  a  reason  for  the  post  of  chaplain  to  the 
distant  settlement  being  offered  to  his  schoolfellow.  Many  of 
Milner's  pupils  proceeded  to  Cambridge  University,  among  them 
Bichard  Johnson,  who  entered  Magdalene  College,  "  the  general 
resort  of  those  seriously  impressed  with  a  sense  of  religion."  He 
took  his  degree  in  1784,  graduating  as  a  Senior  Optime  in  the 
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Mathematical  Tripos.  Two  years  later,  in  1786,  the  idea  of 
founding  a  colony  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia  took  shape. 
When  the  civil  appointments  were  being  made  no  thought  was 
given  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  settlers,  and  had  not  Wilber- 
force  drawn  the  Prime  Minister's  attention  to  the  fact,  in  all 
probability  no  chaplain  would  have  been  appointed.  The  post 
of  ministering  to  over  a  thousand  persons,  the  majority  of  whom 
were  convicts,  could  hardly  be  called  an  attractive  one,  while  it 
involved  the  breaking  of  home  ties,  the  loss  of  all  comforts  of  life 
and  the  chances  of  winning  distinction  or  gaining  promotion.  Yet 
in  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  Johnson  accepted  the  position,  and 
proceeded  to  Australia  with  his  wife,  who  was  a  Miss  Burton,  and 
to  whom  he  had  been  recently  married.  At  the  Becord  -Office 
may  be  seen  a  copy  of  the  order  given  for  the  purchase  of  a  Bible, 
Prayer  Book,  registers  and  surplices  for  the  use  of  the  chaplain. 
The  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  were  saved  from  the  burning  of  the 
first  church  in  1798,  in  1842  they  were  brought  to  England  to  be 
rebound  by  Archdeacon  Cowper,  and  are  now  treasured  in  an  iron 
safe  in  the  vestry  of  St.  Phillip's  Church,  Sydney. 

The  fleet,  consisting  of  H.M.S.  Sirius,  the  armed  tender 
Supply  with  transports  and  storeships,  was  nearly  nine  months 
voyaging  to  New  South  Wales.  When  Captain  Phillip  landed  at 
Botany  Bay  he  found  the  soil  unsuitable  for  building  purposes 
and  set  out  to  explore  Port  Jackson — an  opening  marked  on 
Captain  Cook's  chart  slightly  to  the  northward.  Here  a  beautiful 
harbour  was  discovered  with  both  wood  and  water,  and  the 
Governor  decided  to  make  it  the  site  of  his  settlement.  The  spot 
he  chose  was  at  the  head  of  a  cove,  which  he  named  Sydney  in 
honour  of  the  then  Home  Secretary.  The  Sirius  and  her  convoy 
entered  Port  Jackson  on  Saturday  January  26th,  1788,  and 
anchored  "  as  night  came  on  " ;  the  Supply,  with  the  Governor 
on  board,  having  arrived  previously.  Not  all  the  ships  entered 
Sydney  Cove  that  evening,  some  lay  at  the  entrance,  and  the 
Alexander  anchored  three  or  four  miles  up  the  harbour.  The 
Golden  Grove,  in  which  the  chaplain  and  his  wife  were  passengers, 
also  spent  the  night  in  the  stream. 

Captain  Tench  writes  that,  "on  the  first  Sunday  after 
landing,  Divine  Service  was  performed  under  a  great  tree  by  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Johnson,"  but  the  colonists  could  hardly  have  landed 
in  time  to  allow  of  January  27th  being  called  "  the  first  Sunday 
after  landing."  Far  more  probable  is  it  that  on  the  first 
Sabbath  Mr.  Johnson  held  a  thanksgiving  service  on  board  the 
Golden  Grove,  a  view  that  is  strengthened  by  the  many  restrictions 
as  to  landing  laid  down  by  the  Governor.  Even  the  ships'  logs 
at  the  Becord  Office  do  not  refer  to  any  religious  observance  on 
the  27th.  Several  entries,  however,  give  the  state  of  the  weather, 
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and  one  tells  us  that  on  the  first  part  of  Sunday,  January  27th, 
"light  airs  and  small  rain"  prevailed.  Mr.  Robert  Brown, 
master  of  the  Fishburn  storeship,  who  noted  down  the  occasions 
of  public  worship  very  regularly,  remarks  on  February  3rd, 
"  Very  hott,  went  on  shore  and  heard  Divine  Service  by  ye  Rev. 
Mr.  Johnson."  And  on  the  27th  of  January  his  entry  is  :  "  Came 
into  the  Cove  the  rest  of  the  fleet."  Mr.  Johnson,  some  years 
afterwards,  wrote,  "  The  first  time  we  had  public  service  at 
Port  Jackson  I  found  things  much  more  comfortable  for  myself 
and  the  congregation  than  I  did  last  Sunday,  for  then  we  had 
trees  to  shelter  us  from  the  heat."  This  would  seem  to  imply 
that  he  remembered  the  service  was  held  on  a  very  hot  day. 
Comparing  this  evidence  with  the  entry  in  the  log  "  light  airs 
and  small  rain,"  it  would  appear  that  February  3rd  was  the 
memorable  Sunday  and  not  January  27th.  In  any  event  it  is  well 
that  the  correct  date  should  be  fixed  upon,  especially  as  in  1904 
resolutions  were  passed  by  both  Houses  of  the  Provincial  Synod 
of  New  South  Wales  to  commemorate,  if  possible,  the  anniversary 
of  "  the  planting  of  our  Church  on  the  Continent." 

Those  who  know  Sydney  in  these  later  days,  who  have  seen 
the  tall  church  spires  rising  above  the  waters,  will  find  it  difficult 
to  picture  the  manner  in  which  public  worship  was  first  solemnised. 
The  settlers  were  encamped  in  tents  under  the  trees  in  country 
resembling  "  the  woody  parts  of  a  deer  park  in  England,"  and 
under  the  shade  of  a  tree  Mr.  Johnson  collected  his  congregation, 
there  to  worship  in  the  manner  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do 
in  their  native  land. 

The  chaplain  soon  found  his  responsibilities  weigh  heavily 
upon  him.  His  "  parishioners  "  were  chiefly  prisoners,  and,  as 
time  went  on,  he  saw  to  his  dismay  a  great  absence  of  religious 
sympathy  in  the  officers.  It  is  true  that  Captain  Phillip  was 
engrossed  with  anxieties  of  office,  and  day  after  day  was  con- 
fronted with  fresh  obstacles ;  but  while  the  Governor  had  many 
officials  to  do  his  bidding,  the  chaplain  stood  alone.  He  was 
supplied  with  none  of  the  facilities  associated  with  modern 
worship,  Building  after  building  appeared  in  the  settlement; 
barrack,  storehouse  and  barn :  streets  were  formed ;  gardens  laid 
out  and  planted  until  a  village  had  grown  up ;  but  there  was 
no  church.  Months  lengthened  into  years,  and  Sunday  after 
Sunday,  when  the  weather  permitted,  the  clergyman  conducted 
his  service  in  the  open  air.  When  the  Spanish  warships  visited 
Sydney  in  1792,  the  priest  belonging  to  the  Commodore's  ship 
was  amazed  at  seeing  no  church,  and  exclaimed,  "  Had  the  place 
been  settled  by  our  nation  a  House  for  God  would  have  been 
erected  before  one  for  man." 

Johnson's  work  in  that  rough,  bare  land  through  those  tedious 
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years  was  not  thrown  away,  and  the  Church  of  England  can 
claim  that  where  he  first  sowed  the  seed  the  harvest  has  proved 
abundant.  The  following  letter,  which  has  never  been  published, 
was  written  by  him  in  1791  to  a  friend  at  Portsmouth,  and 
directly  contradicts  the  rumour  of  an  intention  on  his  part  to 
resign  which  had  previously  gained  currency  in  this  country : 

"  I  believe  that  few  have  met  with  more  and  greater 
trials  but  after  all  I  assure  you  I  have  no  immediate  inten- 
tion of  returning  to  Europe.  I  am  persuaded  that  I  am 
where  God  aims  and  intends  me  to  be,  and  I  think  it  my 
duty  to  remain  where  I  am.  You  may  suppose  that  we 
have  become  more  settled  here  ....  in  some  respects  we 
are,  having  lately  removed  out  of  our  old  cabbage-tree  cottage 
and  are  now  in  a  house  as  comfortable  as  I  can  wish.  My 
garden  is  in  a  flourishing  state,  yet  I  am  little  better  off, 
no  churches  yet  built  or  even  begun,  and  the  only  places 
that  we  can  procure  for  the  purpose  of  public  worship  is 
an  old  storehouse  or  barrack.  I  have  frequent  promises  that 
in  a  little  time  a  church  will  be  built  here  at  Sydney  and  at 
Parramatta  or  Rosehill.  Eosehill  lies  at  the  head  of  the  har- 
bour distant  from  this  cove  about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles. 
At  first  I  used  to  go  up,  perform  public  worship  and  return 
on  the  same  day;  this  I  found  more  than  I  could  well  go 
through,  and  after  some  •time  obtained  a  room  where  I 
sleep  on  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  evening,  which  gives  me 
an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  convicts  in  their  hutts,  and 
I  declare  to  you  that  I  have  found  more  pleasure  at  times 
in  doing  this  than  I  have  in  preaching." 

Johnson  planted  the  first  orange  tree  in  New  South  Wales, 
where  orangeries  now  abound.  And  in  a  letter  dated  1790,  we 
learn  something  of  the  special  interest  he  took  in  fruit-growing : 

"  Soon  after  our  arrival  all  the  officers  had  each  two  acres 
given  them  to  clear  and  cultivate.  ...  I  have  taken  great 
pains  with  my  garden  ...  at  our  first  landing  I  put  in  some 
pips  of  oranges,  limes  and  lemons  ;  there  are  now  some  two 
feet  high  and  seem  to  be  very  promising  .  .  .  some  guavas 
too  are  likely  to  come  to  perfection,  only  I  think  the  climate 
is  not  quite  hot  enough.  Strawberries  we  had  last  summer, 
not  bad  .  .  .  the  Governor  brought  out  one  root  of  this, 
which  has  so  increased  that  now  there  are  scarcely  any  but 
who  have  them  in  their  gardens  .  .  .  vines  will  do  in  time ; 
better  if  the  climate  were  hotter "  (evidently  the  first  two 
summers  were  not  hot  ones)  ..."  I  promise,  if  ever  wine 
be  made  here,  I  will  send  you  a  specimen,  and  perhaps  drink 
your  health  in  a  bumper  of  New  Holland  wine  .  .  .  add  to 
this  some  tobacco  I  have  raised  and  am  persuaded  this  would 
grow  if  any  could  be  found  to  order  and  cure  it.  You  see  I 
am  quite  a  farmer  and  have  a  prospect  of  being  a  much 
greater ;  am  going  to  have  400  acres  laid  out  as  glebe  land 
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to  the  church,  for  which  I  would  not  give  400  pence,  having 
other  ground  to  dig  and  cultivate  which  I  think  of  more 
consequence. 

The  promises  given  to  Johnson  by  Captain  Phillip  that  a 
church  would  be  built,  were  unfulfilled  when  the  Governor  quitted 
the  settlement ;  and  under  Major  Grose,  who  succeeded  him  as 
Lieutenant-Governor,  the  chaplain's  position  became  even  worse. 
The  affairs  of  the  colony  at  that  time  were  at  a  low  ebb,  the 
inhabitants  often  being  reduced  to  great  straits  for  want  of 
provisions,  while  other  necessaries  were  exorbitantly  dear.  Vice 
increased ;  the  civil  and  military  authorities  neglected  to  attend 
the  ordinary  Sunday  services,  and  still  the  chaplain's  pleadings 
for  a  house  of  worship  went  unheeded.  In  despair  Johnson  began 
to  erect,  at  his  own  expense,  a  temporary  church  on  the  east  side 
of  the  cove,  intended  chiefly  to  shelter  the  congregation  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather.  It  was  built  of  posts,  wattle  and 
plaster,  with  a  roof  of  thatch,  and  is  said  to  have  resembled  a 
barn  more  than  a  house  of  prayer.  The  opening  took  place  on 
August  25th,  1793,  and  the  church  was  named  St.  Phillip's.  In 
the  Michaelmas  of  the  same  year  the  chaplain  established  the 
first  day  school  within  its  walls. 

Johnson's  endeavours  to  establish  Christianity  did  not  win  the 
approval  of  the  ruler  of  the  Colony,  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  during  the  remainder  of  his  stay  in  Australia,  Major 
Grose  showed  open  hostility  to  the  chaplain.  In  a  letter  to  the 
home  authorities  Johnson  was  described  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  as  "a  troublesome  discontented  creature."  But 
Colonel  Collins,  who  knew  Johnson  intimately,  tells  us  that 
owing  to  his  splendid  energies  the  early  Sabbath  days  at  Sydney 
were  not  allowed  to  pass  over  without  the  ordinary  observances 
of  a  civilised  land.  These  were  never  omitted.  All  that  human 
effort  could  do  was  done.  Johnson  visited  the  sick,  went  from 
settlement  to  settlement,  from  hut  to  hut,  and  rode  to  distant 
stations,  assembling  at  each  place  as  many  persons  as  could  be 
got  together  to  hear  the  service  read.  In  1794  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Marsden  joined  Johnson,  and  the  work  henceforth  was  divided 
between  the  two  clergymen. 

The  coming  of  Captain  Hunter  brought  brighter  days  for  the 
clergy.  Upon  assuming  the  governorship,  Captain  Hunter  had 
instructions  to  reinstate  the  civil  magistracy  which  Major  Grose  had 
practically  abolished,  and  to  supress  the  illicit  traffic  in  spirits 
which  had  done  so  much  harm  in  the  settlement.  During  the 
rule  of  the  new  Governor,  the  Church  and  the  clergy  found  in  him 
an  able  champion  of  their  rights.  When  the  wooden  church 
built  by  Johnson  was  burnt  down  in  1798,  history  says  by 
an  incendiary,  the  Governor  had  a  storehouse  fitted  immediately 
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to  take  its  place,  so  that  one  Sunday  should  not  be  without 
its  religious  observance.  Johnson  left  Sydney  with  Captain 
Hunter  in  H.M.S.  Buffalo  on  October  21,  1800,  and  reached 
Spithead  on  May  25,  1801.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  England 
the  living  of  Aston  Sandford  in  Bucks  was  offered  to  him  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  a  lady  named  Mrs.  Gines,  but  by 
some  mistake  it  had  also  been  offered  to  the  Kev.  Thomas  Scott. 
Mr.  Johnson  generously  resigned  his  claim,  believing  that  the 
Government  would  provide  for  him.  This  they  did  not  do,  and 
in  1802  he  succeded  the  Rev.  John  Scott  as  curate  in  charge  of 
St.  John's,  Hull. 

In  1810  Johnson  was  appointed  Rector  of  the  united  parishes 
of  St.  Antholin  and  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  the  City  of  London, 
and  in  1817  he  was  also  instituted  to  the  living  of  Ingham  in 
Norfolk.  These  rectories,  which  were  in  the  gift  of  the  King,  he 
retained  for  seventeen  years,  and  died  in  London  on  Tuesday, 
March  13,  1827,  aged  seventy-two  years.  His  wife  survived  him. 
There  is  now  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Aldermary — past  whose 
walls  hourly  sweeps  the  roar  of  the  traffic  to  and  from  the  City — 
a  monument  to  their  memories.  It  was  originally  placed  in  St. 
Antholin's,  but  was  removed  to  St.  Mary  Aldermary  when  the 
former  church  was  demolished.  In  Australia  Johnson  needs 
no  monument,  for  his  name  will  ever  live  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people. 

IDA  LEE. 
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SIDELIGHTS   ON   COLONIAL   LIFE 

The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  voluntary  contributions  to  these  pages 
from  oversea  readers. 

Elephants  and  Rhodesia. 

The  feeling  in  Khodesia  and  in  South  Africa  generally  seems 
to  be  strongly  opposed  to  the  deputation  which  waited  upon 
Lord  Crewe  to  protest,  in  the  name  of  sport,  against  the 
slaughter  of  elephants.  It  is  suggested  that  the  members  of 
the  deputation  have  derived  their  knowledge  of  the  country  solely 
from  books,  and  that  they  ought  to  reside  in  an  elephant  district 
for  six  months  when  they  would  probably  be  of  a  different 
opinion  from  their  present  one.  Preserving  big  game  may  be 
a  laudable  object  in  a  general  way,  but  not  when  it  means  en- 
dangering the  lives  and  property  of  settlers.  People  who  have 
lived  in  Ehodesia  know  the  widespread  devastation  caused  by 
troops  of  wild  elephants.  Kecently  the  settlers  in  Lo  Magundie 
had  to  combine  to  wage  war  against  these  destructive  creatures 
as  an  act  of  self-preservation. 

The  Islands  of  Bass  Straits. 

The  Islands  of  Bass  Straits  were  practically  re-discovered 
during  a  voyage  made  to  them  last  year.  Though  they  were 
some  of  the  spots  first  seen  by  the  early  navigators  who  discovered 
Australia,  they  had  been  until  lately  entirely  neglected ;  and 
though  they  lie  close  to  both  Victoria  and  Tasmania,  they 
remained  all  but  unknown  until  this  voyage,  when  a  wealth 
of  scientific  interest,  natural  beauty  and  human  romance,  was 
opened  up.  A  second  voyage  was  lately  made  by  the  s.s.  Mana- 
watu,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  tourist  departments  in 
Victoria  and  Tasmania  will  provide  facilities  for  tourists  to  visit 
and  explore  the  islands.  Some  of  them  have  a  historical  interest 
from  the  fact  that  they  were  visited  by  the  seamen  who  first  made 
the  continent  of  Australia  known  to  the  world.  On  one,  Barren 
Island,  is  a  small  isolated  community  living  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  a  state  of  nature  and  subsisting  chiefly  on  mutton  and  birds.  In 
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others  there  are  opportunities  for  commercial  development,  for 
scientific  research,  for  holiday  recreation,  for  settlement  or  for 
trade.  Articles  in  the  Australasian  have  done  something  to 
rescue  them  from  the  oblivion  into  which  they  had  fallen,  and 
their  various  attractions  should  now  be  made  known.  Australia 
has  not  too  many  tourist  resorts  to  spare,  and  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  those  she  has. 

Itinerant  Teachers  of  Queensland. 

In  the  backblocks  of  Queensland,  where  the  settlers  are  too 
isolated  for  public  schools  to  be  built,  there  have  for  some  time 
past  been  three  itinerant  teachers,  sent  out  by  the  Education 
Department  of  the  Government,  to  travel  from  one  homestead  to 
another  about  once  a  year  and  to  give  what  instruction  they 
could.  The  system  is  to  be  extended  this  year  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  nine  more  teachers,  bringing  the  total  number  up  to 
twelve.  A  conference  is  to  be  held  in  Brisbane  and  the  three 
men  will  give  those  who  have  been  newly-appointed  the  benefits 
of  their  former  experience.  Each  teacher  is  provided  with  a 
hooded  buggy  and  four  horses,  harness  and  everything  necessary 
for  the  horse  and  vehicle — school  reading-books  and  text-books 
on  grammar,  geography  and  arithmetic,  with  copy-books,  atlases, 
exercise-books,  slates,  pens  and  stationery.  A  boy  goes  with  him 
to  attend  to  the  horse  and  buggy.  The  teacher  travels  from  home 
to  home  and  leaves  school  requisites  and  elementary  books.  If 
possible,  he  arranges  for  some  member  of  the  family  to  give 
instruction  on  the  lines  which  he  commences,  and  he  then  draws 
up  a  course  to  be  followed  and  sets  out  to  another  home.  It  is 
hoped  that  now  it  will  be  possible  for  visits  of  this  kind  to  be  paid 
at  least  once  a  quarter.  A  desire  for  education  has  begun  to  make 
itself  felt  amongst  the  dwellers  on  the  distant  and  lonely  plains 
of  Queensland,  and  they  will  now  have  a  chance  of  getting  in- 
struction. 

The  Vanishing  Veld. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  in  Cape  Colony  is  the 
continuous  destruction  of  the  veld.  Fertile  soil  is  being  continu- 
ally washed  away  to  the  sea  by  sluits  or  deep  channels  formed 
chiefly  in  flood-time.  These  sluits  now  flow  where  formerly 
there  were  permanent  water-pools  and  fountains,  swollen  in  flood 
and  dried  up  part  of  the  year,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  settlers  on 
the  Karoo.  They  prevent  any  but  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  the 
rainfall  remaining  on  the  ground ;  vegetation  is  destroyed ;  the 
best  soil  disappears ;  the  springs  diminish ;  the  level  of  under- 
ground water  is  lowered ;  and  the  productive  power  of  the  land 
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declines.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the  country  was  still  sound 
with  excellent  water-pools  and  springs ;  the  veld  was  densely 
overgrown  with  grass  and  with  reeds,  shrubs  and  trees.  Nothing 
was  heard  then  of  these  sluits.  Now  there  is  nothing  but  sluit 
after  sluit ;  no  more  water-pools  and  no  fountains.  Bushes  and 
trees  have  almost  disappeared.  Flood  waters  have  washed  the 
earth  to  pieces.  Cape  Colony,  instead  of  being  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey,  is  in  part  rapidly  becoming  desert  land. 
The  Karoo  is  threatened  with  the  fate  of  Egypt  and  Palestine. 
One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  formation  of  sluits  is  the  jackal, 
which  compels  the  herding  and  kraaling  of  cattle,  the  constant 
stamping  down  of  the  veld  and  the  making  of  tracts,  with  the 
result,  apparently,  of  forming  easy  channels,  down  which  the 
flood  water  rushes. 

Fighting  the  Sluit. 

Many  of  the  old-fashioned  farmers  on  the  veld  regard  the 
sluits  and  their  work  of  destruction  as  a  divine  visitation  and 
decline  to  take  action.  That  attitude  must  be  promptly  given 
up  in  order  to  avert  a  national  danger.  It  rests  mainly  upon 
individual  farmers  to  check  the  increasing  erosion  and  desiccation 
of  the  soil.  Every  farm  should  be  protected  by  a  jackal-proof 
wire  fence  ;  all  incipient  sluits  should  be  dammed  up  ;  trek  paths 
diverted  so  as  to  run  across  instead  of  along  the  natural  drainage ; 
grass  fires  must  be  checked ;  watering  places  for  stock  multiplied 
and  trees  and  shrubs  grown.  The  small  sluits  must  be  attacked 
to  prevent  large  ones  from  forming.  National  forestry  would 
help,  but  years  must  elapse  before  the  benefits  of  growing  trees 
could  be  felt.  A  correspondent  of  the  Gape  Times  suggests 
that  the  most  crying  need  of  the  country  is  the  utilisation  of 
flood  and  surplus  water,  and  that  for  this  object  legislation  is 
required.  A  general  weir  system  would  retain  permanently  on 
the  land  a  large  amount  of  rain-water  which  now  runs  uselessly 
to  the  sea.  This  water  would  be  preserved  for  immediate  use, 
and  would  also  strengthen  the  underground  water.  Every 
farmer  who  constructs  an  impounding  weir  obtains  a  supply  for 
his  own  use,  and  at  the  same  time  increases  the  resources  of  his 
neighbours.  The  general  adoption  of  this  system  would  turn 
periodic  rivers  into  permanent  ones. 

Lobengula's  Treasure. 

A  story  has  been  circulated  in  South  Africa  that  immediately 
before  the  Matabele  War,  Lobengula  hid  in  some  safe  spot  an 
enormous  treasure  of  between  two  and  three  millions  sterling  in 
coins,  thirty-six  bars  of  gold,  ten  waggon  loads  of  ivory  and  a 
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quantity  of  diamonds.  Only  the  king  himself  and  his  indunas 
knew  the  hiding-place,  so  the  tale  goes.  One  of  his  subjects,  a 
Cape  boy  named  Jacobs,  recently  guided  an  expedition  which  set 
out  from  Johannesburg  in  search  of  the  buried  treasure.  Jacobs 
declared  that  it  was  at  the  head  of  the  Kori  Eiver.  The  party, 
however,  did  not  find  the  treasure,  and  the  reason  alleged  was 
that  there  are  two  Kori  Kivers  and  they  had  gone  up  the  wrong 
one.  They  were  obliged  to  return  to  Johannesburg,  but  are  said 
to  be  quite  convinced  that  the  treasure  does  exist  and  quite 
resolved  to  make  another  expedition  after  it.  The  Transvaal 
Leader,  which  publishes  an  account  of  this  romance  a  la  Attila 
or  "  King  Solomon's  Mines,"  adds,  "  Jacobs,  in  the  meantime,  is 
being  looked  after  by  the  Chartered  Company,  and  his  services 
may  be  called  upon  soon  to  unravel  the  mystery  of  the  hidden 
gold."  Its  more  sceptical  contemporary,  the  Rhodesia  Herald, 
comments,  "  That  Jacobs  is  being  looked  after  is  extremely  pro- 
bable, as  he  was  sent  out  of  the  country  after  serving  a  term  of 
imprisonment,  and  his  return  to  Rhodesia  is  still  prohibited.  The 
treasure  may  exist  and  Jacobs  may  know  where  it  is,  but  it  is 
clear  this  is  not  the  first  search-party  he  has  guided,  nor  is  the 
head  of  the  Kori  Eiver  the  only  place  he  has  indicated." 

A  Leper  Colony. 

On  the  sunny  slopes  of  Witwatersberg,  close  to  Pretoria,  is 
a  small  colony  of  lepers,  about  fifty  Europeans  and  four  hundred 
natives.  At  the  head  of  affairs  is  a  capable  superintendent,  an 
official  staff  and  a  nursing  staff.  The  Europeans  live  in  one 
quarter  in  a  village  where  there  is  one  street  for  the  males  and 
another  for  the  females.  Each  individual  has  separate  rooms 
in  a  small  cottage.  The  superintendent  especially  encourages 
gardening  and  supplies  seeds  and  fruit  trees,  and  the  lepers  have 
turned  what  was  once  a  barren  spot  on  the  veld  into  a  flowering 
and  fruitful  oasis.  The  aim  of  the  authorities  is  to  let  these 
afflicted  and  isolated  people  live,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  same 
way  that  they  would  in  their  own  home.  Each  prepares  his  or 
her  own  meals  from  supplies  obtained  at  the  stores  department. 
The  medical  officer  visits  them  daily,  and  for  invalids  there  are 
nurses  and  attendants.  Until  lately  no  visits  were  allowed 
between  the  male  and  female  lepers,  but  now  they  are  permitted 
to  meet  at  stated  times  for  afternoon  calls  or  social  gatherings 
and  entertainments.  The  native  quarters  are  in  compounds, 
males  and  females  being  kept  separate.  Everything  necessary  is 
provided  free  by  the  Government,  but  the  inhabitants  of  a  village 
who  are  able  and  willing  may  work  and  earn  money  to  buy 
luxuries.  There  are  rooms  for  reading  and  for  various  entertain- 
ments and  a  stage  has  recently  been  erected.  Sports  and  picnics 
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and  Christmas  festivities  go  on,  and  on  the  whole  the  colony  is 
peaceful  and  contented  and  the  place  is  becoming  more  and  more 
a  model  village. 

Australia  and  South  Africa. 

An   Australian   visitor   to    South   Africa   in   a   letter   to   the^ 
Sydney  Morning  Herald  criticises  the  country  with  great  severity, 
comparing   its   condition   very   unfavourably   with   that    of   the 
Commonwealth.     "  Here  is  a  country  almost  limitless  in  extent, 
founded  and  farmed  for  centuries,"  he  says,  "  and  that  is  yet  not 
capable  of  producing  its  own  necessaries.     The  only  permanent 
colonisation  is  that  based  upon  the  products  of  the  soil,  and  South 
Africa  is  not  able  to  satisfy  its  own  appetite,  let  alone  producing 
for  others.     And  this  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  world-wide  boom 
in   agricultural   and  pastoral   products,   when   Canada   and   the 
Argentine  and  Australia   are  multiplying   their  exports   to   the 
hungry  millions  of  Europe.     The  slump  in  metals  has  reached 
South  Africa.     People  high  in  hope  a  season  or  two  ago  are  now 
rushing  in  thousands  from  the  country.     If  one  cherishes  the 
ideal  of  a  British  colony,  self-supporting  and  paying  the  white 
workers  the  highest  wage  consistent  with  a  fair  return  to  capital, 
one  cannot  fall  in  love  with  South  Africa.    It  stands  as  a  country 
without  adequate  rural  population.     Even  its  enormous  mineral 
wealth   is  of  minimum  value  to  the  country.     The  mines   are 
owned  by  absentee  shareholders.      This  is  so  also  in  Australia, 
but  there  the  miners  at  least  are  white,  and  they  live  not  on 
imported  but  on  native  produce  and  give  white  children  to  the 
country."     The  Australian  is  very  likely  inclined  to  prefer  his 
own  land,  but  he  seems  to  have  put  his  finger  on  some  of  the 
weak  spots  of  South  African  conditions. 

Forests  and  Water  Supply. 

Canada  is  suffering  from  want  of  water.  The  streams  in  Ontario 
have  grown  smaller  and  smaller,  and  in  a  season  of  drought 
the  water-supply  is  inadequate.  The  main  cause  of  the  trouble 
appears  to  be  the  denuding  of  the  river  banks,  lake  regions  and 
natural  reservoirs  of  the  forests.  The  Canadian  Forestry  Associa- 
tion and  other  societies  have  been  discussing  the  problem  for 
years,  and  have  induced  the  Governments  and  the  Dominion  of 
Ontario  to  set  aside  land  areas  of  the  public  domain  as  forest 
reserve.  According  to  the  Canadian  Courier,  the  Government 
might  go  further  and  make  reserves  of  all  forest  districts  "  say  a 
mile  wide  on  either  bank  of  all  important  rivers  and  lakes." 
The  remedy  here  proposed  has  been  for  some  years  adopted 
in  New  Zealand,  which  was  suffering  from  the  same  cause,  and 
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has  answered  well.  Dean  Galbraith  in  his  retiring  address  as 
President  of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  called 
attention  to  the  value  of  water-powers  in  the  development  of 
electrical  energy.  In  his  opinion  "  water-powers  cannot  be  fully 
utilised  unless  the  rivers  are  properly  regulated.  The  regulation 
of  rivers  depends  on  the  preservation  and  restoration  of  the  forests. 
Along  the  great  majority  of  large  streams  is  much  waste  land 
that  never  should  have  been  deforested.  Reforestation  would  help 
to  keep  up  the  supply  of  water."  Another  plea  is  put  forward 
by  Professor  Zanitz,  who  tells  us  there  are  8,000  acres  of  waste 
land  in  Northumberland  and  7,000  in  Durham,  useless  for 
ordinary  agriculture,  but  which  might  be  devoted  to  growing 
trees.  In  some  countries,  for  example  Germany,  the  forests  begin 
to  yield  a  considerable  and  increasing  revenue  a  few  years  after 
planting.  In  a  new  country  forests  are  not  likely  to  yield  the 
same  return  as  in  a  settled  country  like  Germany  ;  the  difficulties 
of  transport  are  so  much  greater  and  all  profits  are  swallowed  up 
in  freights.  The  forest,  however,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  source 
of  future  wealth. 


Two  Pests  of  Fiji. 

The  mongoose  was  lately  described  by  a  settler  in  Fiji  as 
"  by  far  the  biggest  imported  curse  we  have  to  deal  with."  It 
destroys  cocoanuts  wholesale.  Dogs  are  of  little  use  against 
its  ravages ;  and  trappings  are  of  no  avail,  so  great  are  the 
numbers  in  the  surrounding  waste  lands,  which  serve  as  a 
breeding  ground.  Their  destruction  of  bird  life  is  in  itself  enough 
to  call  for  their  early  extermination.  "  I  am  put  to  very  heavy 
yearly  loss  in  copra,"  the  settler  went  on,  "  and  I  find  no  con- 
solation in  knowing  that  this  ubiquitous  pest  is  of  some  service 
to  cane  growers."  "  The  other  pest  is  the  flying  fox,"  says  the 
Western  Pacific  Herald.  "  We  are  just  starting  a  new  industry 
in  Fiji,  cocoa,  and  the  enterprising  planters  on  Vanua  Levu 
hoped  this  year  to  reap  their  first  return  for  their  labours.  They 
had  proved  by  practical  test  in  the  European  market  that  they 
had  the  quality,  the  yield  they  knew  was  excellent  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  disease  or  other  drawback.  But  their  planta- 
tions are  invaded  nightly,  when  the  pods  are  ripening,  by  hordes 
of  flying  foxes  which  suck  the  cocoa  beans.  In  one  plantation 
the  actual  loss  is  estimated  at  fully  50  per  cent  of  the  crops — 
a  most  serious  matter  for  the  struggling  planter,  who  after 
careful  attention  and  cultivation  for  several  years,  sees  his  hoped- 
for  harvest  eaten  by  nightly  marauders.  The  Fijian,  despite 
proffered  rewards,  is  apathetic,  and  will  not  look  for  their  haunts 
in  the  bush." 
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Hong-Kong  University. 

The  University  which  is  to  be  founded  at  Hong-kong  is  to 
be  on  more  practical  and  advanced  lines  than  the  older  Uni- 
versities in  the  Bast.  Its  system  of  education  is  to  be  adapted 
to  the  careers  which  its  graduates  intend  following.  In  making 
an  appeal  for  funds  the  Governor  remarked,  "  We  have  seen  in 
India  and  elsewhere  the  harm  which  is  done  by  a  system  of  higher 
education,  not  based  on  such  principles,  which  has  in  fact 
produced  a  class  of  young  men  of  high  intellectual  attainments 
but  without  a  corresponding  development  of  character,  men  for 
whom  there  are  no  adequate  careers  in  life.  The  same  thing 
has  happened  in  Africa.  The  graduates  from  the  University  of 
Hong-kong  will  have  all  the  opportunities  which  the  Empire 
of  China  offers  in  the  ranks  of  official  life  and  in  the  fields  of 
commerce  and  the  profession  of  medicine,  engineering,  and  other 
occupations,  as  well  as  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  colonies. 
The  model  of  the  new  University  should  approximate  to  Birming- 
ham or  Leeds  rather  than  to  that  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  or 
Calcutta." 


Labour  in  Jamaica. 

An  agricultural  instructor,  Mr.  Palache,  is  very  severe  on  the 
character  of  the  Jamaicans  to-day,  and  declares  the  peasants  idle, 
ignorant,  illiterate  and  grossly  immoral.  '*  Going  amongst  the 
people  as  I  do,"  he  informed  a  representative  of  the  Gleaner,  "  it 
is  appalling  to  see  the  houses  that  numbers  of  people  live  in  and 
the  squalor  and  misery  of  the  surroundings.  Yet  I  know  that  a 
little  labour  would  remove  the  terrible  conditions,  for  round  about 
the  hovel  is  good  land,  capable  of  producing  crops,  untilled  and  in 
bush.  The  present  generation  work  merely  by  fits  and  starts, 
when  money  is  needed  for  emergencies  or  for  times  of  enjoyment 
like  August  or  Christmas."  It  is  very  probable  that  the  Jamaicans 
have  these  characteristics,  but  whether  they  are  worse  than  their 
ancestors  is  another  matter.  As  the  newspaper  very  pertinently 
observes,  "All  young  generations  seem  to  be  idle,  worthless, 
degenerate  and  beyond  all  hope."  Questioned  as  to  the  negro,  Sir 
Harry  Johnston,  who  is  a  well-known  friend  of  the  black,  replied, 
"I  think  that  the  West  African  negro  is  a  hard  worker.  The  way 
to  induce  him  to  work  is  to  give  him  piece-work,  he  will  then  work 
quite  as  hard  as  anyone  else."  He  declined  to  commit  himself 
to  speak  decidedly  on  the  treatment  of  the  negro  in  Jamaica,  but 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  negro  was  treated  with  justice, 
adding,  "  I  understand  that  you  have  no  acute  race  or  colour 
question.  There  is  nothing  like  oppression  or  deliberate  injustice." 
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The  Tuatara  Lizard. 

The  Otago  Daily  Times  reports  an  interview  with  Mr.  Norris, 
a  scientific  gentleman  who  seems  to  have  made  a  speciality  of  a 
somewhat  unusual  pet,  the  tuatara  lizard.  Mr.  Norris  stated 
that  he  had  kept  tuataras  ever  since  he  could  remember,  and  the 
age  of  the  pair  he  had  on  view  he  estimated  at  from  seven 
hundred  to  a  thousand  years.  "  The  Dunedin  paper,"  remarks 
the  Auckland  Graphic,  "is  fortunate  in  securing  an  interview 
from  a  millenarian  as  Mr.  Norris  seems  to  be.  He  has  had  as 
many  as  two  hundred  of  these  ancients  at  one  time.  They  are 
exceedingly  cheap  to  keep.  These  two  had  had  nothing  to  eat  from 
January  to  December,  a  twelvemonth.  They  seem  too  tired  to 
eat,  too  weary  to  die.  They  are  very  fond  of  water  but  don't  mind 
if  you  fail  to  give  it  to  them.  They  will  eat  flies,  snails,  fish  and 
raw  meat,  but  a  fly  is  half  an  hour's  meditative  eating,  a  snail  is 
a  day's  work  and  a  Delmonico  orgy.  They  lay  eggs  once  in  seven 
years,  put  them  in  a  little  earth  hole  and  leave  them  to  Mother 
Nature  to  do  the  rest.  Yet  they  can  move  as  quickly  as  a  rabbit 
in  their  sidelong  way  and  they  bite  with  emphasis  and  hold  on. 
The  only  safe  way  to  catch  them  is  to  take  them  by  the  neck 
from  the  back.  They  are  mostly  found  at  Karewa  Island,  in  the 
Bay  of  Plenty,  an  isolated  rock  covered  with  guano  and  a  stunted 
scrub,  practically  waterless.  And  Mr.  Norris  gives  a  quaint  and 
simple  recipe  for  taking  them.  First  you  catch  your  tuatara  and 
then  you  put  him  in  the  looseness  of  your  shirt.  The  warmth 
soothes  him.  But  what  does  he  do  until  he  is  soothed  ?  There's 
the  respect  that  makes  calamity  of  tuatara  hunting.  Then  again 
they  burrow  like  a  rabbit.  The  curious  thing  is  you  can't  catch 
them  at  all.  You  hear  them  scratching  away  and  creep  up  to 
their  pen  to  find  the  stony  Chinese  stare  the  sole  evidence  of  their 
life ;  no  wonder  the  Maories  hold  the  tuatara  to  have  the  power 
of  makutu  (witchcraft)." 

Leichardt's  Last  Camp. 

The  fate  of  the  lost  explorer  Leichardt  was  for  long  one  of 
the  mysteries  of  Australian  history,  and  apparently  all  doubts  are 
not  at  rest  yet.  A  correspondent  of  the  Brisbane  Courier  locates 
Leichardt's  last  camp  on  the  Comet,  and  says  that  he  was  killed 
by  the  Comet  blacks,  the  evidence  being  a  tale  told  by  the  blacks 
of  the  discovery  of  a  mule  on  the  Nogoa  in  1858.  The  same 
mistake  is  made  by  Ernest  Favenc,  writes  another  correspondent 
of  the  same  publication.  Mr.  A.  Meston  Favenc  in  his  '  History 
of  Australian  Exploration  '  confuses  Leichardt's  second  with  his 
last  expedition.  "In  the  third  and  final  expedition,  Leichardt 
went  by  way  of  Mount  Abundance,  from  which  he  dated  his  last 
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letter,  April  4,  1848.  Gregory,  in  1858,  saw  his  farthest  west 
known  marked  tree,  eighty  miles  off  where  the  blacks  told  Hely 
that  all  the  party  had  been  killed.  On  this  trip  Leichardt  was 
not  within  hundreds  of  miles  of  the  place  where  one  of  the  mules 
of  his  second  trip  was  found  on  the  Nogoa.  He  did  not  go  in 
that  direction  at  all.  He  left  Brisbane  for  his  fatal  journey 
February  16,  1848,  taking  50  bullocks,  20  mules,  and  6  horses. 
On  his  second  expedition  which  ended  disastrously  on  the 
Mackenzie,  he  took  14  horses,  16  mules,  270  goats,  100  sheep, 
40  cattle  and  4  dogs.  Some  of  the  mules  found  their  way  back 
to  Port  Stephens."  A  history  of  these  expeditions  was  given  by 
Mr.  Meston  in  the  Christmas  Queenslander,  1889,  and  in  a 
'  Geographic  History  of  Queensland,'  which  is  used  by  school 
teachers  in  that  State.  Captain  Mackay,  another  pioneer  of  the 
Northern  territory,  credits  the  naming  of  the  Belyando  to 
Leichardt,  whereas  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  named  the  Belyando,  the 
Warrego,  Maranoa,  Nive,  Salvator,  Claude  and  Nogoa,  and  was  the 
first  white  man  who  crossed  and  named  "  Buckland's  Tableland." 

The  "Martyr's"  Snuff-Box. 

Behind  the  altar  of  one  of  the  leading  churches  in  Sydney 
there  rests  in  a  glass  case  a  peculiar  snuff-box  with  a  moss  agate 
over  the  lid,  which  the  authorities  of  the  church  jealously  guard 
and  treasure  as  a  relic  of  a  martyred  missionary.  Not  long  ago, 
Captain  Thomson  of  the  Arawata,  related  its  true  history  to  a 
representative  of  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald.  A  few  years  back 
an  old  Island  trader  told  the  Captain  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
penetrating  the  island  of  Guadalcanar  for  a  greater  distance  than 
any  previous  white  man,  and  had  found  a  very  curious  thing — the 
very  snuff-box  in  question — at  the  head  of  Wanderer's  Bay. 
Now  this  is  the  exact  spot  where  Ben  Boyd  disappeared  half  a 
century  ago.  Boyd,  the  first  man  to  recruit  labour  from  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  while  cruising  about  for  labourers,  went  ashore 
at  the  bay  to  shoot  and  was  never  seen  again.  His  ship,  the 
Wanderer,  was  lost  on  the  bar  at  Port  Macquarie.  While 
examining  an  old  curiosity  shop  some  time  later,  Captain  Thom- 
son again  came  across  this  snuff-box  and  recognised  it.  After- 
wards it  was  sold  to  the  church  for  £13  10s.  as  the  property  of 
the  martyr. 

Cotton-Growing  in  South  Africa. 

The  Transvaal  Estates  and  Exploration  Company  have 
decided  to  start  a  cotton  plantation  in  the  Sable  district  and  to 
grow  cotton  on  a  large  scale.  An  expedition  with  this  object  left 
Johannesburg  early  this  year.  It  was  elaborately  equipped  with 
a  number  of  up-to-date  ploughs  and  other  farming  implements 
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and  with  large  quantities  of  seed.  The  Sable  district  is  said  to 
have  magnificent  soil  and  rainfall.  It  is  expected  that  the  natives 
of  the  neighbourhood  will  take  to  growing  cotton,  and  the  company 
guarantees  to  purchase  all  they  raise  at  a  fixed  price.  Some  of 
the  experts  engaged  to  pronounce  on  this  new  undertaking  declare 
that  South  Africa  ought  to  become  one  of  the  chief  cotton-growing 
countries  in  the  world.  It  is,  however,  too  early  to  say  how  the 
experiment  is  likely  to  turn  out. 

Beauty  Spots. 

Sir  Harry  Johnston,  when  visiting  Kingston,  strongly  urged 
the  local  authorities  to  preserve  the  beauty  spots  of  the  island  as 
a  more  valuable  asset  than  banana  plantations.  In  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  places,  Fern  Gully,  some  enterprising  planter  or 
squatter  has  cleared  away  the  ferns  and  planted  bananas  or  bread- 
fruits. "  There  surely  must  be  some  other  place  where  bananas 
can  grow,"  Sir  Harry  remarked.  "  A  man  does  not  take  a  steep 
ride  in  a  buggy  for  four  miles  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  these 
plantations.  The  Government  ought  to  purchase  at  least  a  mile 
of  land  on  either  side  of  the  gulley  and  protect  the  ferns," 

Settlers  and  Red  Tape. 

The  Leader  of  East  Africa  gives  a  distressful  picture  of 
the  condition  of  Boer  settlers  at  Wasin  Guisho.  "  On  arrival 
they  were  welcomed  by  the  Government  and  transported  with 
Government  approval,  with  all  their  goods  and  chattels,  to  the 
place  of  settlement.  About  three  hundred  families  remained 
for  months  scattered  over  the  veld,  occupying  a  kind  of  No 
Man's  Land,  with  a  police  officer  to  draw  money  for  licences, 
a  district  commissioner  for  show,  and  no  signs  of  a  land  officer 
to  locate  the  lost  tribes.  The  land  is  there,  the  district  is  healthy 
and  is  vacant,  but  Government  red  tape  prevents  the  people  from 
settling.  Some  have  tilled,  not  knowing  who  will  reap,  some 
have  carted  stones  for  homesteads,  without  much  hope  of  using 
them.  Some  have  departed  again  ;  those  not  blessed  with  avail- 
able means  are  living  on  others  and  shooting  game  for  food. 
They  are  wasting  their  days  and  their  patience,  ready  to  till  the 
soil,  build  kraals  for  cattle  and  homes  for  themselves,  while  a 
Government,  hundreds  of  miles  distant,  is  sending  them  letters 
to  show  means." 

Honouring  Old  Settlers. 

To  celebrate  the  fifty-eighth  anniversary  of  the  foundation 
of  Canterbury,  New  Zealand,  the  Old  Colonists'  Association 
decided  to  erect  a  stone  pillar  on  the  site  of  the  huts  erected  in 
Hagley  Park  (Christchurch)  by  the  Bowen  and  Williams  families, 
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and  other  passengers  of  the  "  first  ship,"  the  Charlotte  Jane. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Bo  wen,  a  member 
of  one  of  the  families,  and  the  Association  hopes  to  com- 
memorate other  historic  sites  by  erecting  similar  pillars  else- 
where. After  the  ceremony  an  interesting  gathering  took  place 
in  the  Provincial  Council  Chamber,  where  the  foundations  of 
Canterbury  were  laid  by  legislation. 

Cleanliness  of  Singapore. 

Mr.  Suttor,  the  New  South  Wales  Commissioner  in  the  East, 
remarked  in  an  interview  with  the  Straits  Times,  that  after  all  his 
travels,  he  considered  Singapore  to  be  the  cleanest  place  in  which 
he  had  been.  "It  is  a  revelation  to  notice  the  state  of  affairs, 
everything  seems  in  proper  order,  and  it  appears  that  some 
attempt  at  organising  the  traffic  is  being  made.  I  attribute  the 
absence  of  disease  prevalent  in  other  places  in  the  East,  to  the 
fact  that  the  streets  are  kept  so  clean.  The  city  of  Victoria  in 
Hong-kong  comes  second  in  regard  to  cleanliness." 

New  Zealand's  Progress. 

Dr.  Coulter,  Deputy  Postmaster-General  of  Canada,  who  is 
visiting  New  Zealand  and  Australia  gaining  information  about 
the  proposed  "  All  Ked  "  mail  route  has  been  interviewed  by  a 
representative  of  the  Christchurck  Daily  Press.  He  spoke  in 
glowing  terms  of  what  he  had  seen  of  the  Dominion,  and 
specially  mentioned  the  progress  made  in  the  comparatively  brief 
period  that  New  Zealand  had  been  settled,  but  he  added  that 
"  the  country  was  capable  of  carrying  a  much  larger  population." 
He  was  favourably  impressed  with  the  facilities  provided  for 
railway  travelling,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  telegraph, 
and  particularly  the  telephone  facilities  were  marvellous.  He  was 
astonished  to  find  that  almost  every  hamlet  was  connected  with 
the  telegraph  system  by  means  of  the  telephone. 

Canada's  Invasion  of  America. 

"  For  a  long  time  it  looked  as  if  America  would  do  the  in- 
vading," says  the  Canadian  Courier,  "  but  it  has  happened  other- 
wise. Canada  is  invading  the  United  States,  and  United  States 
railways  are  being  purchased  by  British  capital  through  Canadian 
railway  presidents ;  some  of  these  fine  days  we  shall  wake  up  to 
find  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  has  bought  the  New  York  Central, 
that  the  Grand  Trunk  has  bought  the  Lehigh  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania, and  that  the  Bank  of  England  has  opened  an  office  in 
Montreal.  That  old  fear  about  the  United  States  absorbing 
Canada  still  lives  in  some  brains,  but  it  is  gone  from  all  us 
younger  people." 

B  -2 
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A  SHORT  CUT  TO  INDIA* 

A   RBV/EW 

[WILLIAM  BLACK  WOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London] 

THIS  volume  is  a  record  of  a  journey  along  the  route  of  the 
Bagdad  Kailway  undertaken  by  the  author,  Mr.  David  Fraser,  who 
recites  in  a  pleasing  and  anecdotal  style  the  events  that  befell 
him  by  the  way.  He  also  gives  much  useful  information  con- 
cerning the  progress  of  the  railway  itself,  and  entertains  the  reader 
with  ever-varying  incidents  concerning  the  life  and  customs  of  the 
different  peoples  who  dwell  in  and  about  Turkey  in  Asia.  No 
book  that  has  yet  been  written  affords  so  close  and  so  realistic 
an  insight  into  the  several  matters  that  are  bound  up  with  the 
Bagdad  Kailway,  while  the  very  fact  that  a  line  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  must  materially  shorten  the  route  to  India  is  sufficient  to 
claim  the  attention  and  awaken  the  interest  of  all  Britons 
wherever  their  domicile  may  be.  The  work  was  finished  before 
the  Young  Turk  movement  had  ended  in  a  bloodless  revolution, 
but  the  situation,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  narrative  itself,  is  not 
in  any  way  changed  by  what  has  since  happened  in  the  Near 
East. 

Space  will  not  allow  of  any  discussion  on  the  views  put 
forward  by  the  author,  nor  can  we  attempt  here  to  deal  with  the 
thorny  problems  which  Mr.  Fraser  has  opened  up  before  us.  The 
financial  story  of  the  railway  affords  investors  much  food  for 
reflection,  while  the  knowledge  that  the  political  aspects  of  the  Bag- 
dad Railway  are  known  to  have  caused  some  friction  between  the 
powers  directly  and  indirectly  interested  in  the  route  render  first- 
hand evidence,  such  as  we  have  before  us,  additionally  valuable. 
The  author  frankly  admits  that  his  main  object  in  view  in  under- 
taking the  journey  was  to  discover  what  Germany  has  to  gain  by 
constructing  the  railway  and  what  England  has  to  lose,  and  it 
may  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  Mr.  Fraser  has  not 
hesitated  to  state  his  conclusions  in  a  plain,  straightforward 
manner.  Of  the  commercial  value  of  the  surrounding  country 
*  By  David  Fraser.  With  90  illustrations,  maps  and  sketches.  Price  12s.  6d.  net. 
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there  seems  no  doubt,  but  the  paucity  of  population  has  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  gauging  the  amount  of  interest  likely  to  be  paid 
on  the  bonds.  The  death-rate  amongst  the  children  is  a  factor 
which  affects  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  so  serious  is  this 
problem  that  the  author  considers  it  is  not  to  be  combated  except 
by  a  revolution  in  the  life  of  the  country. 

Commenting  on  the  future  of  the  line  we  are  told : — 

It  is  only  when  traffic  reaches  a  volume  far  in  excess  of  what  is  either  probable 
or  possible  within  the  near  future  that  the  railway  will  commence  to  have  a 
look  in.  Meanwhile,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  the  Bagdad  Bail  way  may  be 
constructed  and  opened  to  traffic  without  there  being  any  prospect  of  British 
trade  or  British  shipping  being  a  penny  the  worse,  except  in  so  far  as  we 
should  be  dealing  with  a  country  that  was  annually  throwing  into  a  bottomless 
pit  a  million  of  money  that  might  otherwise  have  been  spent  on  foreign 
manufactures. 

The  appendices  contain  some  valuable  records,  which  include 
the  Convention,  the  Cahier  des  Charges,  the  Statuts,  and  the 
Convention  Additionnelle,  documents  relating  to  the  Bagdad 
Bail  way  which  have  not  previously  been  available  to  the  public. 
For  pluck  and  endurance  Mr.  Eraser  certainly  deserves  a 
prominent  place  in  the  list  of  explorers ;  the  difficulties  he  met 
with  were  many  and  at  times  serious,  and  that  he  was  able  to 
surmount  them  all  and  to  live  through  a  dangerous  illness  shows 
the  grit  there  is  in  him.  Among  writers  of  adventure  few  can  be 
said  to  excel  the  author  of  '  The  Short  Cut  to  India '  in  the  art 
of  telling  a  story,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  stories  he 
relates  are  no  mere  travellers'  tales  but  actual  happenings  on  a 
most  eventful  journey,  they  add  materially  to  the  interest  of  what 
is  without  doubt  a  most  timely  and  valuable  record. 

The  pages  are  well  illustrated  and  well  printed,  and  the  book 
cannot  fail  to  form  a  delightful  companion  either  for  the  arm-chair, 
the  train,  or  the  voyage.  But  to  call  it  an  agreeable  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  the  East  is  scarcely  giving  the  author  the 
credit  that  is  due  to  him :  it  is  an  important  addition  to  the 
political  library  and  a  work  that  economists  and  traders  will  do 
well  to  peruse. 
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INDIAN  AND   COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

AFFECTED  on  the  one  hand  by  the  vagaries  of  sentiment  from 
day  to  day  as  to  the  prospects  of  peace  or  trouble  in  the  Near 
East  and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  effect  of  further  new  issues, 
the  markets  for  investment  securities  have  adopted  a  rather 
uncertain  tone  during  the  past  month,  and  the  net  changes  in 
prices  are  few,  small  and  irregular.  Different  fates  continue  to 
attend  the  new  issues,  some  meeting  with  abundant  success  while 
in  the  case  of  others  the  bulk  has  gone  to  their  underwriters. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  results  indicate  that  the  public  taste  is 
tending  more  and  more  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  more 
remunerative  securities,  such  as  the  better  yielding  Colonial 
Corporation  stocks  rather  than  the  investments  of  the  very  highest 
class  such  as  Consols  and  the  leading  Colonial  Government 
securities. 

Indian  Government  stocks  have  had  to  contend  with  the 
unfavourable  Budget  statement.  Year  after  year  the  Government 
was  able  to  show  surpluses  far  in  excess  of  the  estimates,  but,  as 
in  the  case  of  so  many  other  countries,  the  tide  has  turned,  and 
whereas  the  Budget  for  1908-9  estimated  a  surplus  of  £571,500, 
the  revised  estimates  indicate  that  there  will  be  a  deficit  of 


INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

£ 

8J%  Stock  It)       ... 

70,652,540 

1931 

96J 

3ft 

Quarterly. 

8%        ,,      \t)        ... 

66,724,530 

1948 

84| 

3& 

2J%      „     Inscribed  (t) 
3f  %  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 
3%      „            „      1896-7 

11,892,207 

1926 
(a) 
1916 

714 
93 
79£ 

OS 

30  June—  31  Dec. 
30  June  —  SO  Dec. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated. — ED. 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

£ 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3% 

1,500,000 

3 

100 

81 

3JJ 

Bengal  and  North-Western  (Limited) 

3,000,000 

7£ 

100 

148 

5rs 

Bengal  Do  oars  L 

400,000 

4 

100 

80 

5 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+  Jth  profits 

3,000,000 

5t 

100 

103 

Burma  Guar.  2^%  and  propn.  of  profits 

2,000,000 

100 

lllij 

3J| 

Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3£%  +} 
net  earnings      .                                  .  / 

800,000 

7 

100 

146 

4f 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  %\ 
sur.  profits  (t)    / 

2,029,494 

*& 

100 

104 

5| 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 

4,520,506 

51 

100 

120 

49 

Do.  4£%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)    .     .     . 

1,435,650 

4 

100 

121 

88 

Do.  new  3%  deb.  red.  (t)  

8,000,000 

3 

100 

83 

S* 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  fa  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 

2,701,450 
2,575,000 

4 

100 
100 

109 

3| 

Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  £  surp.  profits  (t) 
Nizam's  State  Bail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock      . 

2,250,000 
2,000,000 

4* 
5 

100 
100 

100 
112 

4 

Do.  3£%  red.  mort.  debs.      .... 

1,074,700 

3} 

100 

87 

4  S 

Bohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  .     . 

400,000 

7 

100 

142 

4£ 

South  Behar  Limited                      .    % 

379,580 

5 

100 

104 

4| 

South  Indian  4£%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 

425,000 

100 

121 

Do  capital  stock' 

1,000,000 

6 

100 

102 

5£ 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  :      .     .     . 

1,000,000 

6 

100 

132 

4 

Do  Sffl  deb  stock  red                     .      . 

500,000 

Ol 

100 

89 

8| 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L. 

800,000 

5 

100 

95 

0 

Do  &y  debenture  stock        . 

550,000 

5 

100 

104 

4| 

BANKS. 

Number  of 

Shares. 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  \ 

60,000 

13 

20 

58 

4* 

National  Bank  of  India  ... 

48,000 

12 

12* 

404 

05 

J"6«J 

^V8 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

£4,292,000,  of  which  £3,674,200  is  attributable  to  the  decrease 
in  the  net  earnings  from  the  railways.  For  the  year  1909-10, 
however,  it  is  estimated  that  the  railway  earnings  will  recover 
£3,079,100  of  this  decrease,  and  that  the  total  increase  in  revenue 
over  the  revised  estimates  for  1908-9  will  be  £4,122,300,  while  the 
increase  in  expenditure  is  put  at  £170,900. 

Strict  economy  is  to  be  observed  in  the  coming  year.  To 
counteract  the  increase  in  the  pay  of  the  native  army,  military 
expenditure  is  to  be  cut  down  in  other  directions  ;  there  is  to  be 
retrenchment  in  civil  works  and  provision  for  famine  relief  is 
confined  to  two  provinces.  The  capital  expenditure  is  estimated 
at  ten  millions  sterling  on  railways,  and  £1,308,600  on  other 
works.  To  meet  this,  there  is  the  £7,500,000  raised  in  London 
in  February,  while  £1,667,000  is  to  be  raised  in  India  and  another 
£2,400,000  through  the  railway  companies  in  England. 

The  city  of  Winnipeg  has  again  been  in  the  new  issue  market 
with  a  loan  of  a  million  and  a  half  sterling  in  4  per  cent,  stock 
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offered  at  96.  The  stock  is  redeemable  in  1940,  and  considering 
the  prospects  of  Winnipeg  as  one  of  the  great  centres  of  Canadian 
activity  it  forms  an  admirable  medium  for  the  genuine  investor 
who  hopes  for  an  ultimate  appreciation  in  the  value  of  his 
security. 

What  may  be  regarded  as  an  encouraging  start  for  the  new 
half-year  was  displayed  by  the  monthly  statement  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Eailway,  which  came  as  a  welcome  relief  after  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  preceding  half-year,  whereas  the  gross  receipts  for 
January  over  the  whole  system  showed  a  decrease  of  £26,200 ; 
there  was  a  saving  of  £48,100  in  working  expenses,  so  that  the 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4%  Inter!  |  Guaranteed 
colonial)  >   by  Great 

1,500,000 

1910 

102 

— 

[l  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%    „        )    Britain. 

1,700,000 

1913 

105 

3 

1 

4%  Keduced  Bonds    . 
4%       „     Regd.  Stock 

1,984,521\ 
4,458,615) 

1910 

/  101 
\  101 

=  } 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3J%  1884  Regd.  Stock 

4,788,700 

1909-34 

99* 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

4%  1885  Ins.  Stock     . 
3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

3,545,100 
11,009,214 

1910-35* 
1938 

ioii 

914 

Si 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

2J%       »              »     W 

2,000,000 

1947 

80x 

& 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

85 

sit 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5%  Debentures 
5%  Sterling  Bonds      . 

346,700 
308,000 

1910 
1923 

101 
107 

H 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%        „       Debs.      . 

205,000 

1928 

102 

3£ 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock     .... 

164,000 

1949 

82 

BH 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed  .      .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

84<c 

BH 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4% 

482,800 

1934 

100 

^ 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Montreal     3%     Deb.\ 
Stock      .."../ 

1,440,000 

permanent 

83 

S| 

flMay—  INov. 

Do.  4%  Cons.     „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

105 

Si* 

1 

Quebec  4%  Debs.  .     . 
Do.  3£%  Con.  Stock   . 

385,000 
515,095 

1923 
drawings 

101 
93 

m 

3| 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5%  Con.  Debs. 

136,700 

1919-20* 

108 

*i 

i 

Do.  4%  Stg.  Bonds     . 

300,910 

1922-28* 

101 

8H 

Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  3£%  Bonds      .     . 

1,169,844 

1929 

92 

H 

) 

Vancouver  4%  Bonds 

121,200 

1931 

101 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4%  40-year  Bonds 
Winnipeg  5%  Debs.    . 

117,200 
138,000 

1932 
1914 

100£ 
103 

sjf 

4 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 
30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

(*)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

1,460,160 

7 

$100 

170| 

*A 

Do.  4%  Preference    .     . 

£10,828,082 

4 

Stock 

102A# 

33 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

107 

3f 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£25,315,001 

4 

106 

3| 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,985 

nil. 

18| 

nil. 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  . 

£3,420,000 

5 

104 

4f 

Do.  5%  2nd 

£2,530,000 

5 

86 

5J| 

Do.  4%  3rd          „ 

£7,168,055 

3 

44J 

^ii 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed 

£9,129,315 

4 

88| 

4^ 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

127 

3£ 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£15,135,981 

4 

lOQx 

4 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

246 

*A 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

7 

50 

75£ 

3 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

8 

$50 

£18 

4f 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

39s.  per  sh. 

1 

28 

Hudson's  Bay 

100,000 

60s.  per  sh. 

10* 

84 

3A 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

50,000 

8 

5 

5f 

41 

Do.  new    . 

25,000 

8 

3 

3 

8 

British  Columbia  Electric  \Def. 

£500,000 

8 

Stock 

140* 

Railway  .     .     .            JPref 

£400,000 

6 

Stock 

106 

5i 

9 

£1  capital  repaid  1904. 


(x)  Ex  dividend. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3J%  Sterling  Bonds 
3%  Sterling 

2,178,800 
325,000 

1941-7-8f 
1947 

92* 
80 

8| 
*& 

4%  Inscribed  Stock 

320,000 

1913-38* 

102 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4% 

472,594 

1935 

108 

31 

4%  Cons.  Ins.     ,, 

200,000 

1936 

104 

31 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 

net  profits  showed  an  increase  of  £21,900,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  month  contained  one  working  day  less  than  the  corresponding 
month  of  last  year.  Of  course,  the  figures  compare  with  rather 
poor  results  a  year  ago,  but  for  all  that  it  is  encouraging  to  learn 
that  the  corner  has  at  last  been  turned.  Moreover,  the  traffic 
returns  published  since  this  January  statement  show  that  the 
decrease  in  gross  receipts  has  been  converted  into  an  increase  of 
£17,438  for  the  year  to  date. 

On  the  Canadian  Pacific  system,  where  there  is  not  the  same 
need  for  retrenchment  in  expenditure — an  abundant  margin  being 
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available  to  pay  much  higher  rates  of  dividends  than  those  that 
are  distributed — an  increase  of  $263,000  in  gross  receipts  during 
January  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  $497,000  in  working 
expenses,  so  that  there  was  a  decrease  of  $234,000  in  net  earnings. 
Subsequent  weekly  traffic  returns  show  that  since  last  July  1, 
when  the  company's  financial  year  commenced,  there  has  been 
an  aggregate  increase  of  $1,298,000  in  gross  receipts. 

In  Australia  harvest  prospects  have  been  realised,  and  in  Vic- 
toria and  South  Australia  more  than  realised.  Indeed,  the  wheat 
crops  in  these  States  are  very  near  being  records.  The  returns 
for  1908  show  a  fall  both  in  the  import  and  in  the  export  trade  of 
the  Commonwealth,  but  the  export  figures  are  by  far  the  worse. 


AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t 
Qi<y                                  If 

"2/0  »  »>  I* 

3%  „  „  (t 

9,686,300 
16,500,000 
12,500,000 

1933 
1924 
1935 

109 

98 

87 

if* 

3& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4%  Inscribed,  1885  . 
3|%  „  1889  (t) 

^/o  ») 

3%  „  (t)  .  . 

5,970,000 
5,000,000 
2,107,000 
5,212,031 

1920 
1921-6* 
1911-26* 
1929-49f 

103 

98* 
101* 

87 

1 

w 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Bonds  .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

QI°/  i±\ 
°2/o  >»  »  W 

3%  »  '  ..  H 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-30f 
1922-47f 

102 
104 
97* 
85* 

3r9* 

58 
8|i 

m 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Bonds  .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  . 

3J%  „  „  (0 
3%  „  „  M 
3%  „  „  W 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

1,365,300 
6,257,400 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1916 
1916-7-36* 
1939 
1916-26$ 
1916  J  or 
after. 

102 
101*aj 
100 
90 
84* 

3* 
3^ 

«£ 

jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%  Inscribed  . 

3|%  „  (*)  •  • 
3%  H  w  •  • 
3%  „  (*)  •  - 

1,876,000 
3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1911-31* 
1920-35f 
1915-35$ 
1927$ 

lOOiz 
98J 
87£ 
89* 

3T7B 

s 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
jl  May—  1  Nov. 
15Jaa.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

3*%  Inscbd.  Stock    (t) 
4% 
3%     (t) 

3,856,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-40f 

97* 
105 

87 

CO  O3  CO 

>HKbS|HI-'!H 

Ml 

[l  Jan.—  1  July. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier.  J  No  allowance  for  redemption.  (t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investment. 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

102 

m 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb. 
Do.  4%  Bds.     .      .      . 

850,000 
1,250,000 

1915-22* 
1918-21* 

101 
101 

11 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

Melbourne         Trams  \ 
Trust  4£%  Debs.      .  j 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

103 

m 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4£%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

102 

4J»ff 

) 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

640,000 

1912-13 

101 

3it 

Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

101 

»H 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  .     ,     . 
Do.  4i%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Mid.  of  W.  Aust.  4%  Debs.,  Guartd.    . 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 
Bank  of  Australasia  

12,000 
£130,900 
360,000 

40,000 

6 

? 

14 

5 
100 
100 

40 

9? 
101 

104* 

7 

% 

5A 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 
Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    .     . 
Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 
Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .     .     .  85$ 
Dalgety  &  Co  £20 

.    100,000 
60,000 
£600,000 
80,000 
£1,900,000 
154  000 

10 
14 
4 

Wi 

4 
7 

20 
25 
100 
5 
100 
5 

45 
62 
99 
7 
100* 
51 

f 

8} 

W 

Do.  4£%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock   .... 
Do.  4%            „            „          .... 
Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Eeduced  / 

£620,000 
£1,643,210 

£1,144,692 

$ 

4 

100 
100 

100 

109* 
101 

83*. 

^ 
m 

4f 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  
Australian  Agricultural  £25      .     .     . 
South  Australian  Company 
Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .     .     . 
Do.  5%  Cum.  Pref  
Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5%  Debs.  1910-12  . 
Do.  4%  DeDs-  1918-22-24    .... 

£727,695 
20,000 
14,200 
42,479 
87,500 
£460,000 
£250,000 

4 
£4 
&\ 

t 

5 
*l 

100 

215 

20 
1 
10 
100 
100 

83 
76 
65 

10* 

102 
102 

1 

5  8 

5 

It  is  expected  that  in  the  present  year  Australia  will  do  a  greater 
export  trade,  but  a  lesser  import  business  is  feared.  Kevenue 
returns  are  declining  somewhat,  mainly,  it  is  said,  because  not  so 
much  money  is  passing  from  the  Commonwealth  to  the  States. 
Kail  way  traffic  and  all  sources  of  State  income  other  than 
customs  keep  up  to  standard.  The  banks  are  doing  well,  and  it 
may  be  said  that  there  is  a  general  looking-up  all  round.  In  New 
Zealand  an  upward  tendency  is  noticeable  in  almost  everything, 
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NEW   ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds    .... 

266,300 

1914 

105 

Stf 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

29,150,302 

1929 

107J 

8* 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

3J%  Stock  (t)    .     .     . 

10,098,802 

1940 

99 

3& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,659,980 

1945 

86£ 

»fl 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb. 

200,000 

1934-8* 

106£ 

4.  9 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

106 

4A 

10  April—  10  Oct 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  shares! 

150,000 

div.  5% 

9| 





Do.  4%  Qua.  StockJ  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

101 

4 

April—  Oct. 

Christchurch   6%| 
Drainage  Loan.      ./ 

200,000 

1926 

119 

*A 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

H5£ 

4ig 

Napier  Hbr.   Bd.   5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

104 

ift 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.   .      .      . 

200,000 

1928 

104 

41^ 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2£  paid/ 
New  Plymouth  Hbr.\ 
Bd.  6%  Debs.     .     ./ 

150,000 
200,000 

div.  12% 
1909 

5 
100 

6 

Jan.  —  July. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .      . 

173,800 

1920 

96 

5jt 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.) 
5%      / 

443,100 

1934 

106 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.j 
Loan                        .  / 

100,000 

1914-29 

108 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

116 

4U 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4£%  Debs.       .     . 

165,000 

1933 

105 

4 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.     4%\ 
Debs  / 

150,000 

1925 

100 

4 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

1 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  £6  13s.  id.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  8d.  paid  up. 
J  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government 

and  the  plentiful  harvest  has  put  all  New  Zealanders  in  good 
spirits.  As  we  have  from  time  to  time  indicated  in  these  pages, 
some  of  the  criticisms  on  New  Zealand  finance  have  proved  to  be 
too  severe,  and  Sir  Joseph  Ward's  timely  explanations  have  had 
a  salutary  effect  on  the  scaremongers. 

Owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  month  and  the  continued 
interruption  of  work  at  some  of  the  mines,  the  public  had  been 
fully  prepared  for  a  diminished  gold  output  return  from  the 
Transvaal  for  February.  When  the  figures  appeared  they  were 
better  than  had  been  anticipated,  the  daily  average  being  better 
than  January's  and  very  little  below  that  for  November,  the  last 
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normal  month.     The  following  table  gives  the  monthly  returns 
for  some  years  past. 


— 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January  . 

2,612,836 

2,380,124 

2,283,741 

1,820,739 

1,568,508 

1,226,846 

February 

2,400,892 

2,301,971    2,096,434 

1,731,664 

1,545,371 

1,229,726 

March 

— 

2,442,022!  2,287,391 

1,884,815 

1,698,340 

1,309,329 

April  . 
May  . 

z 

2,403,500;  2,281,110 
2,472,143'  2,227,838 

1,865,785 
1,959,062 

1,695,550 
1,768,734 

1,299,576 
1,335,826 

June  . 

— 

2,442,329   2,155,976 

2,021,813 

1,751,412 

1,309,231 

July  . 

— 

2,482,608   2,262,813 

2,089,004 

1,781,944 

1,307,621 

August 

— 

2,496,869 

2,357,602 

2,162,583 

1,820,496 

1,326,468 

September 

— 

2,496,112 

2,285,424 

2,145,5751  1,769,124 

1,326,506 

October  . 

— 

2,624,012   2,351,344 

2,296,361    1,765,047 

1,383,167 

November 

— 

2,609,685 

2,335,406 

2,265,625 

1,804,253 

1,427,947 

December 

— 

2,806,235 

2,478,659   2,336,961 

1,833,295   1^538,800 

Total*    . 

5,013,728 

29,957,610 

27,403,738 

24,  579,  987;  20,  802,  074 

16,054,809 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 

Excellent  recruiting  is  shown  by  the  Kand  native  labour 
return  for  February.  Whereas  10,844  Kaffirs  were  lost  to  the 
mines  by  time  expiry  and  other  wastage,  as  many  as  18,018  new 
hands  joined,  making  a  net  gain  of  7,174  while  no  Chinese  were 
repatriated  during  the  month.  This  table  shows  the  progress  of 
the  Band's  labour-supply  during  the  past  two  years. 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

February  1907 

10,673 

6,578 

4,095 

87,662f 

53,736 

March 

11,146 

7,967 

3,179 

90,  841  f 

53,651 

April 

8,318 

7,335 

983 

91,824f 

53,588 

May 

7,649 

7,804 

155* 

91,669f 

53,409 

June 

6,132 

8,014 

1,882* 

89,787f 

51,497 

July 

7,952 

8,146 

194* 

89,593f 

51,441 

August 

10,283 

7,962 

2,321 

91,914f 

49,071 

September 

10,743 

7,345 

3,398 

95,312f 

46,262 

October  . 

11,428 

7,130 

4,298 

99,610f 

42,338 

November 

10,990 

7,091 

3,899 

103,599f 

37,728 

December 

9,784 

7,003 

2,781 

106,290f 

35,676 

January  1908 

11,455 

9,121 

2,334 

118,204 

31,840 

February 

17,970 

10,329 

7,641 

125,845 

28,406 

March 

15,245 

11,230 

4,015 

129,860 

26,504 

April 

10,290 

9,159 

1,131 

130,991 

24,059 

May 

8,149 

9,644 

1,495* 

129,496 

21,667 

June 

9,360 

8,985 

375 

129,871 

21,636 

July       . 

11,725 

9,257 

2,468 

132,339 

18,413 

August  . 

11,988 

10,799 

1,209 

133,548 

17,006 

September 

14,129 

11,497 

2,632 

136,180 

14,655 

October  . 

14,754 

11,769 

2,985 

139,165 

12,317 

November 

12,324 

10,163 

2,161 

141,326 

12,298 

December 

17,404 

10,008 

7,396 

148,722 

12,283 

January  1909 

13,551 

11,609 

1,942 

150,664 

10,045 

February    ,, 

18,018 

10,844 

7,174 

157,838 

10,034 

*  Net  loss.  f  Exclusive  of  Robinson  group. 

Rhodesia's  gold  output  for  February  also  shows  a  decrease  on 
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the  month  but  the  daily  average  was  higher.     This  table  enables 
comparison  with  the  returns  for  three  years  past. 


MONTH. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January 

204,666 

199,380 

168,240 

155,337 

February 

192,497 

191,635 

145,397 

137,561 

March 



200,615 

167,424 

160,722 

April  . 

— 

212,935 

175,210 

157,108 

May   . 

— 

223,867 

189,216 

169,218 

June  . 

— 

224,920 

192,506 

170,083 

July  . 

— 

228,151 

191,681 

173,313 

August 



220,792 

192,106 

179,000 

September 

— 

204,262 

192,186 

173,973 

October 



205,466 

191,478 

161,360 

November 



196,668 

183,058 

175,656 

December 

— 

217,316 

190,383 

171,770 

Total 

397,163 

2,526,007 

2,178,885 

1,985,101 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

4£%  Bonds.     .     .     . 
4%  1883  Inscribed      . 
4%  1886         „ 
3^%  1886       „          (t). 
3%  1886         „         (t). 

£ 
620,500 
3,733,195 
9,997,566 
15,437,214 
7,553,590 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43f 

103 
105 
10203 

84£ 

4| 
3| 
3| 
3f 

m 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July, 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4$%  Bonds,  1876   .     . 
4%  Inscribed  t)     .     . 
3J%         „        A     •     . 
3%           „        t)     .     . 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-39J 
1929-49f 

107 

3| 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

TBANSVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (t)  . 

35,000,000 

1923-53f 

97 

Si 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments.  *  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption.  (»)  Ex  dividend. 


SOUTH   AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Bloemfontein  4%  .     . 

663,000 

1954 

96 

4A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4%       .     . 

1,874,150 

1953 

102 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Durban  4%       ... 

850,000 

1951-3 

101 

Sff 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Johannesburg  4% 

5,500,000 

1933-4 

96 

4 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Pietermaritzburg  4% 

625,000 

1949-53 

95 

4} 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  %     . 

380,540 

1964 

96 

4rs 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Band  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

98£ 

4& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  5%  Debs 

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

84A 

5£ 

Rhodesia  Rlys.°  5%  1st  Mort.   Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .     ./ 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

2 

94 

«& 

Royal  Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Rep.     . 

£1,857,500 

5 

100 

79 

6& 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

6 

5 

*| 

*4 

Bank  of  Africa  £18f  

160,000 

8 

6i 

6| 

7| 

Natal  Bank  £10          

148,232 

12 

4 

3* 

9A 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

4 

10* 

10* 

4^ 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100 

61,941 

11 

25 

61 

4^ 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     ... 

60,000 

10 

5 

8f 

13| 

South  African  Breweries      .     .     . 

965,279 

20 

1 

if 

17| 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 

6,000,000 

nil 

1 

II 

nil 

Do  5°/  Debs  Red       .           .... 

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

99 

5 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

7 

5 

4 

81 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Kimberley  Waterworks  £10       .     .     . 

10,000 
45,000 

7 
5 

10 

7 

5 

4i 

14 
8* 

Last  month's  dividend  announcement  by  the  Hong  Kong  and 
Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  is  now  supplemented  by  the  full 
report  which  shows  that  the  net  profits  for  the  half-year,  including 
$2,005,774  brought  forward,  amounted  to  $5,644,125.  The  sum 
of  $500,000  was  placed  to  silver  reserve,  bringing  it  up  to  the 
satisfactory  figure  of  $14,500,000  in  addition  to  the  sterling 
reserve  of  £1,500,000.  After  payment  of  the  dividend  of  £2  and 


CROWN   COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

1925-42* 

96 

3*1 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45f 

84 

8« 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .      . 

1,076,100 

1934 

109 

To 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).      .      . 
Hong-Kong  3£%  ins  (t) 

2,850,000 
1,485,733 

1940 
1918-43f 

92 

99z 

Tfi 
2 

1  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,099,048 

1934 

107 

39 
TB 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3£%  ins.  (t)     .      . 

1,455,300 

1919-49J 

97 

3| 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    8%   guar.\ 
Great  Britain  (t)  .  j 

600,000 

1940 

95 

3i 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t).      .      . 

482,390 

1937 

107 

3f 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3£%  ins.  (t) 

709,647 

1929-54f 

'99* 

3ta 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.    .      . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

101 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .      . 
Hong-Kong  &  Shang-| 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  j 

600,000 
120,000 

1922-44f 
Div.  £4  5s. 

84 
£86 

*i 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 
Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period, 
(x)  Ex  dividend.,, 
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bonus  of  55.  a  share,  there  still  remains  $2,006,234  to  be  brought 
into  the  current  year's  accounts. 


EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 

£7,551,900 

3 

100 

99 

3 

Unified  Debt  

£55,971,960 

4 

100 

103£ 

3£ 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

8 

10 

19| 

4* 

Bank  of  Egypt            .           ..»'.'' 

40  000 

18 

12tV 

32Ax 

Ql 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 
„       Preferred 

496,000 
125,000 

9 
4 

5* 
10 

6| 
9* 

8}j 

*T3K 

„      Bonds     . 

£2,350,000 

8* 

100 

87£ 

3if 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


March  23, 1909. 


(»)  Ex  dividend. 

TEUSTEE. 


NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS. — The  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  REVIEW  cannot  hold 
himself  responsible  in  any  case  for  the  return  of  MS.  He  will,  however, 
always  be  glad  to  consider  any  contributions  which  may  be  submitted  to  him ; 
and  when  postage-stamps  are  enclosed  every  effort  will  be  made  to  return 
rejected  contributions  promptly.  Contributors  are  specially  requested  to  put 
and  addresses  on  their  manuscripts,  and  to  have  them  typewritten. 
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THE   SITUATION   IN   INDIA 

I. 
INDIANS  AND  EXECUTIVE  COUNCILS 

BY  SIR  ANDREW  FRASER,  K.C.S.I. 

(Late  Lieut. -Governor  of  Bengal) 

IN  this  paper  I  propose  to  consider  only  the  appointment  of 
Indians  to  the  Executive  Councils.  I  do  not  wish  to  mingle  this 
question  with  the  totally  distinct  one  of  establishing  Executive 
Councils  in  provinces  where  at  present  they  do  not  exist,  and  I 
cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  it  seems  a  little  unfortunate  that 
the  two  matters  should  have  been  raised  together.  They  are 
entirely  distinct  in  principle ;  and  that  they  have  been  raised 
together  has  tended  to,  if  it  has  not  also  sprung  from,  confusion 
of  thought. 

There  are  certain  provinces  in  India  where  we  have  a  Governor 
and  Executive  Council ;  there  are  other  provinces  where  we  have 
a  Governor  (or  "  Lieutenant-Govern  or  ")  without  an  Executive 
Council.  If  the  question  has  to  be  faced  whether  the  same 
system  as  exists  in  the  former  should  be  introduced  into  the 
latter,  then  let  that  question  be  discussed  on  its  own  merits.  It 
involves  a  comparison  of  the  two  systems  of  administration. 
This  is  not  a  matter  on  which  difference  of  opinion  does  not 
exist.  In  its  discussion  all  the  men  of  experience  and  capacity 
will  not  be  found  on  one  side,  nor  all  the  weighty  arguments.  It 
is  an  administrative  problem  of  considerable  difficulty.  It  should 
be  carefully  considered,  first  of  all,  by  the  Governments  and  the 
men  who  have  experience  of,  and  are  concerned  with,  either  or 
both  of  the  systems  discussed ;  and  the  decision  should  be  based 
mainly  on  considerations  of  the  greater  efficiency  of  government, 
VOL.  XVII.— No.  100.  s 
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It  is  generally  recognised  in  India  that  such  questions  should  not 
be  taken  up  until  experience  has  indicated  the  desirability  of 
improvement ;  the  administrative  machinery  should  not  be  con- 
stantly tinkered. 

But  I  pass  from  this  question  to  the  appointment  of  Indians 

to  the  Executive  Councils.     That  question  has  not  arisen  now 

entirely  for  the  first  time,  in  a  sense  it  has  always  been  present 

before  the  mind  of  the  Government  of  India.     In  the  same  sense 

it  has  been  before  the  minds  of  thoughtful  men — whether  official 

or  non-official — in  that  country.     This  is  true,  although  it  is  also 

true  that  the  matter  has  not  been  talked  of  much.     It  has  not 

been  made  one  of  the  definite  demands  of  agitators ;  for  it  has 

not  stood  out  in  their  view  as  a  separate  claim.     It  is  rather  part 

of  a  policy  to  which,  despite  the  persistent  pursuance  of  it  by  the 

Government,  they  pretend  to  require  constantly  to  call  attention : 

namely,  the  employment  of  Indians  in  executive  office  under  the 

Crown.     Queen  Victoria,  when  she  took  over  the  Government  of 

India  fifty  years  ago,  promised — and  His  Majesty  the  King  has 

recently  renewed   the  promise — that  his  subjects  "of  whatever 

race  or  creed  shall  be  freely  and  impartially  admitted  to  office  in 

his  service,  the  duties  of  which  they  may  be  qualified  by  their 

education,  ability,   and  integrity,   duly   to  discharge."     Indians 

who  give  such  questions  any  thought  regard  this  as  a  vital  matter. 

They  demand  that  executive  office  should  be  open  to  them  as  they 

may  be  found  fit.     They  have  long  held  judicial  office  up  to  the 

highest  posts.     Executive  office  has  come  to  them  more  slowly. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  reasons  why  this  should  have  been  the  case. 

High  executive  office  demands  certain  qualifications  which  have 

necessarily  been  less  generally  marked  among  Indians  than  among 

Anglo-Indian  officers,  and  for  which  special  training,  not  only  in 

educational  institutions,  but  also  in  the  practical  performance  of 

administrative  work  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  services  is  required. 

It  is  sometimes  alleged  by  the  critics  of  the  Government  that 

there  has  been  undue  delay  in  fulfilling  the  royal  promises  to 

which  I  have  referred.     But  when  I  remember  the  really  small 

percentage  able  at  all  to  read  and  write  even  in  a  province  like 

Bengal  (11  '06  of  the  adult  population  for  males  and  5  '11  for 

:he  total  adult  population),  the  anxious  care  to  test  and  ascertain 

the  fitness  of  officers  of  all   classes,  and  the  strong  desire  to 

promote  good  Indian  officers,  I  feel  the  great  injustice  of  this 

charge.     Statistics  show  clearly  what  advance  has  been  made 

in  this  direction.     When  I  went  to  India  in  1871,  there  were 

in  Bengal   three  Indian   officers    holding    offices    reserved    for 

members  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service ;  these  three  Indians  were 

members  of  that  service  and  drew  each   a   salary  of  Ks.400   a 

month.    When  I  left  India  a  few  months  ago  there  were  twenty- 
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three  Indians  holding  such  offices  ;  and  they  were  drawing  salaries 
up  to  Es. 2,250  a  month.  During  my  tenure  of  office  as  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bengal,  I  had  under  me  an  Indian  who,  as  senior 
member  of  the  Board  of  Kevenue,  was  next  to  me  in  executive 
office,  and  drew  4,000  rupees  a  month.  At  the  same  time,  while 
the  Provincial  Civil  Service  has  been  more  than  doubled  during 
that  period,  the  whole  addition  has  been  of  Indians.  Although 
there  are  now  361  members  of  that  service  as  against  177  in  1871 
there  are  still  only  45  Europeans  now  as  then. 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves.  They  show  how  per- 
sistently Government  has  maintained  the  policy  formulated  in 
the  royal  promises,  how  offices  have  been  thrown  open  to 
Indians,  and  how  Indians  have  been  steadily  promoted  to 
higher  office  as  they  have  been  found  qualified  for  it  by  their 
"education,  ability  and  integrity."  I  have  stated  that  in 
Bengal  we  have  had  an  Indian  holding  the  next  appointment 
to  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  He  was  not  actually  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Council ;  for  no  such  body  exists  in  Bengal.  He 
did  perform,  however  (as  the  Bengal  Board  of  Kevenue  now  do), 
many  of  the  duties  of  a  Member  of  Council ;  and  he  was  the 
senior  colleague  and  trusted  adviser  of  the  head  of  the  province. 
It  is  as  part  of  this  general  policy  that  the  admission  of  Indians 
to  Executive  Councils  has,  as  I  have  said,  always  been  present 
to  the  mind  of  Government  in  India.  It  is  in  view  of  this  policy 
and  of  the  promises  declaring  this  policy  that  this  matter  should 
now  be  discussed  and  determined. 

The  real  issue  has  been  greatly  obscured.  The  discussion  of 
the  abstract  proposition  was  marked  by  great  confusion  of  thought. 
This  arose  partly  from  the  simultaneous  discussion  of  the  really 
irrelevant  question  of  the  establishment  of  Executive  Councils  in 
provinces  where  they  had  not  previously  existed.  It  arose  still 
more  from  the  failure  to  distinguish  between  Executive  and 
Legislative  Councils  and  the  application  to  the  former  of  principles 
and  arguments  really  applicable  only  to  the  latter.  Now,  while 
the  general  question  is  still  undecided  and  forms  the  subject  of 
controversy  not  only  in  the  press  but  also  before  Parliament, 
there  is  also  a  concrete  case  to  discuss.  Mr.  P.  S.  Sinha, 
Advocate-General  of  Bengal,  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  Governor-General.  The  appointment 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  criticism.  That  criticism  has  been 
characterised  by  the  confusion  of  thought  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made.  The  following  abstract  of  the  remarks  of  one 
of  the  critics  may  be  taken  as  typical.  The  points  are  : — 

(1)  Against  the  person  nominated,  if  a  native  were  to  be  selected  at  all, 
nothing  could  be  urged  .  .  .  nobody  doubts  that  Mr.  Sinha  will  make  a 
very  competent  Legal  Member  of  Council. 

s  2 
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(2)  None  the  less  this  nomination  is  the  beginning  of  a  revolution  .  .  . 
entered  upon  in  rash  and  reckless  haste  at  the  bidding  of  a  doctrinaire 
theorist.  .  .  .  The  appointment   gives   away  the   arcanum  imperii  and 
admits  to  the  inner  Cabinet  ...  a  member  of  one  of  the  subject  races, 
who  is  bound  to  be  acquainted  with  all  its  secrets. 

(3)  The   appointment  is  defended  on  the  ground  that  the  people  of 
India  ought  to  be  represented  in  the  Governor-General's  Council.     What 
section  of  the  Indian  people  does  the  new  member  represent  ?  .  .  .  He  is 
almost  an  Englishman. 

Now  this  criticism — and  it  is  typical  of  much  that  is  written 
on  the  subject — seems  to  me  to  be  based  on  a  complete  misunder- 
standing of  the  issue.  I  take  first  the  alleged  defence  of  the 
appointment.  It  is  said — and  not  untruly — that  it  is  defended 
on  the  ground  that  the  people  of  India  ought  to  be  represented  on 
the  Governor-General's  Council.  Bat  instead  of  denying  the 
soundness  of  the  principle  of  representation  as  the  -basis  of  the 
appointment,  the  critic  is  content  with  trying  to  prove  that 
Mr.  Sinha  represents  no  particular  phase  of  Hinduism  or  of 
Indian  thought,  aspiration  or  interest.  Both  the  particular 
defence  quoted  and  the  reply  to  it  are  due  to  failure  to  distinguish 
between  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils  in  their  nature  and 
functions.  The  distinction  is  of  essential  importance.  The 
Legislative  Council  consists  in  great  part  of  a  body  of  non- 
officials  called  together  as  representing  each  a  particular  section 
of  the  community  or  a  particular  interest.  The  more  devoted  a 
man  is  to  that  section  or  interest,  the  more  he  is  identified  with 
it,  so  much  the  more  he  is  fit  to  represent  it  on  the  Legislative 
Council,  the  more  is  he  the  kind  of  man  we  want.  It  is  exactly 
the  opposite  with  the  Executive  Council.  This  is  a  body  of 
officials  called  together  to  administer  the  country.  They  have  all 
a  joint  responsibility  for  the  whole  administration  of  the  country ; 
and  each  has  a  separate  responsibility  for  a  separate  department 
or  for  a  certain  portion  of  the  administration.  They  have  to 
administer  in  the  interests,  not  of  a  section  of  the  community,  but 
of  the  whole.  So  far  as  a  man  is  devoted  to,  or  identified  with,  a 
particular  section  or  interest,  he  is  disqualified  for  the  Executive 
Council.  For  the  Legislative  Council  we  want  the  man  who  re- 
presents a  section  or  an  interest  which  requires  representation ;  but 
for  the  Executive  Council  we  want  a  man  capable  and  trained  to 
administer  impartially  and  justly  between  conflicting  interests 
and  diverse  sections  of  the  community.  The  man  who  would 
administer  a  department,  as  identified  with  one  particular  section 
or  interest,  would  be  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign. 

The  truth  is  that  we  do  not  want  in  the  Executive  Council  a 
representative  of  particular  views,  we  want  a  man  trained  and 
proved  to  be  fit  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  high  office  entrusted 
to  him.  Let  us  look  at  the  method  of  appointment  now.  A.S 
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each  vacancy  occurs  the  best  man  available  is  carefully  selected. 
The  Financial  Member  sometimes,  and  the  Legal  Member 
usually,  comes  from  home ;  the  others  are  selected  from  the 
services.  They  are  all  selected  as  trained  men,  whose  "  ability 
and  integrity "  have  been  tried  and  ascertained,  and  who  are 
believed  to  be  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  joint  and  several 
responsibility  for  that  just  and  efficient  administration  which  the 
interests  of  the  Government  and  of  the  people  alike  demand  from 
men  in  their  high  office. 

Now  when  it  is  admitted  that  Mr.  P.  S.  Sinha  will  make  a 
"very  competent  Legal  Member  of  Council,"  his  appointment 
has  been  vindicated.  If,  however,  he  is  not  fit  to  be  entrusted 
"  with  all  the  secrets  "  of  the  Government,  he  cannot  be  a  com- 
petent Legal  Member,  and  is  not  fit  for  the  Council.  I  for  my 
part  believe  that  Mr.  Sinha  is  entirely  competent  and  worthy  of 
confidence.  His  high  character  led  to  his  being  appointed  to  the 
responsible  and  confidential  post  of  Advocate-General ;  and  his 
courageous,  impartial  and  honourable  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
that  office  has  enhanced  his  great  reputation.  So  far  as  we  know 
the  present  appointment  has  been  made  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Viceroy.  It  has  the  approval  of  those  who  know  fully  the 
capacity  and  services  of  the  gentleman  appointed.  There  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  be  regarded  as  competent  in  every 
respect  to  do  credit  to  the  office  now  conferred  on  him.  In 
these  circumstances  it  was  right  that  neither  his  race  nor  creed 
should  be  held  as  a  disqualification.  This  is  no  revolutionary 
measure  adopted  "  with  rash  and  reckless  haste " ;  it  is  an 
appointment  made  in  accordance  with  the  policy  definitely  laid 
down  long  ago  and  loyally  maintained  ever  since. 

Here  we  have  a  thoroughly  competent  man,  selected  really  in 
ordinary  course,  without  allowing  his  race  or  creed  to  be  regarded 
as  a  disqualification.  The  qualified  Indian  has  been  found,  and 
has  been  appointed.  This  is  just,  and  is  in  accordance  with  our 
professed  policy.  This  is  altogether  a  different  matter  from 
setting  aside  one  or  more  appointments  in  an  Executive  Council 
and  saying  that  they  shall  be  filled,  for  example,  one  by  a  Hindu 
and  the- other  by  a  Musalman.  This  would  indeed  be  a  revolu- 
tionary policy ;  and  it  would  be  unwise  and  retrograde.  Such  a 
proposal  seems  to  be  based  on  an  entire  misunderstanding  of  the 
functions  of  an  Executive  Council  and  on  confusion  of  these 
functions  with  those  of  a  Legislative  Council. 

We  do  not  want  a  Hindu  or  Musalman,  as  such,  in  the 
Executive  Council;  we  want  a  man  proved  to  be  qualified  by 
his  education,  ability  and  integrity,  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
that  office.  No  man  deliberately  judged  to  be  thus  qualified  for 
such  appointment  should  be  disqualified  on  account  of  race  or 
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creed.  But  it  is  surely  at  least  equally  true  that  no  man  should 
be  selected  for  such  appointment  merely  on  account  of  his  race 
or  creed.  To  forget  this  would  be  to  subvert  the  wise  and 
righteous  policy  long  pursued  in  the  face  of  difficulty  and  fully 
vindicated  by  experience. 

A.  H.  L.  FEASEE. 


II. 

THE   INDIAN   MUHAMMADANS   AND   THE 
"  REFORMS" 

BY  A.    E.  DUCHESNE 

(Late  Associate  Editor  of  the  Calcutta  "  Englishman  ") 

WE  must  allow  every  credit,  for  sincerity  and  a  real  desire  to 
benefit  the  Indian  races,  to  those  responsible  for  the  attempts  to 
introduce  some  measure  of  representation  into  the  working  of  the 
Indian  administration.  But  all  these  attempts  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  stultified  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  constituent  elements  of 
India's  population. 

It  is  clear  that  representation  implies  the  possibility  of  finding 
a  fairly  typical  representative.  Since  there  is  no  unity  of  either 
race  or  creed  in  India,  and  since  the  phrase  "  Indian  nation  "  is 
much  more  the  expression  of  a  pious  hope  than  the  embodiment 
of  an  existing  fact,  it  follows  that  a  representative  "  Indian  " 
cannot  be  found.  There  is  not  even  a  representative  Hindu. 
That  vast  nexus  of  loosely  defined  dogma  and  cast-iron 
ceremonial,  which  is  commonly  referred  to  by  the  generic  term 
Hinduism,  embraces  so  many  different  races,  so  many  super- 
imposed castes,  so  many  varieties  of  creed,  of  worship,  and  of 
observance,  that  no  member  of  any  one  group  can  justly  claim  to 
represent  more  than  the  narrow  sept,  caste,  or  clan  to  which  he 
belongs.  The  Vishnavite  will  resent  the  idea  that  a  Sivite  can 
adequately  interpret  his  needs  and  his  aspirations.  The  Brahmin 
of  either  cult  is  intolerant  of  any  pretensions  to  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  Sudra.  The  vast  semi-aboriginal  Dravidian  population 
is  in  revolt  against  the  oppressive  theocratic  domination  of  the 
high-caste  dweller  in  the  orthodox  fold  of  Hinduism.  This 
divergence,  this  antagonism  exists,  and  must  continue  to  exist,  as 
long  as  the  racial  distinction  between  Maratha  and  Bengali, 
between  Pariah  and  Brahmin,  is  incapable  of  obliteration.  Its 
existence  is  at  least  co-terminous  with  that  of  the  caste  system.  So 
long  as  that  system  obtains,  so  long  must  Hinduism  continue  to 
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be  divided  in  itself,  so  long  will  a  representative  Hindu  be  a  mere 
academic  abstraction,  incapable  of  realisation  in  the  flesh. 

One  may  find  a  representative  Muhammadan.  The  solidarity 
of  Islam  is  much  greater  than  that  of  any  other  section  of  the 
population.  One  may  find  a  representative  Buddhist  in  Burma, 
though  even  there  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  Shan,  a  Karem,  or  a 
Chin  would  regard  a  Burman  of,  say  Eangoon,  as  an  adequate 
representative  of  his  tribe  and  their  aspirations.  The  more  we 
look  into  the  matter  the  stronger  grows  our  conviction  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  an  Indian  nation,  and  that  the  ideal  of  Indian 
nationality  is  not  realisable  in  the  near  future.  Yet  there  are 
certain  forces  at  work  which,  though  very  slowly,  are  moving  the 
Indian  peoples  towards  this  ideal.  The  most  potent  of  these  is 
the  inclusion  in  the  British  Empire  with  all  that  this  involves  of 
good  government  and  a  central  authority.  British  Government 
in  India  has  substituted  order  for  anarchy,  submission  to  a  strong 
paramount  power  for  unceasing  internecine  warfare.  It  has 
directed  the  eyes  of  all  towards  the  British  raj  as  the  embodiment 
of  the  first  unchallenged  supreme  authority  India  has  known  for 
countless  ages.  The  common  desire  to  serve  Government,  to 
gain  its  appreciation,  to  further  its  interests,  and  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  its  plans  is  the  most  powerful  influence  making  for 
unity  at  present  discernible. 

One  of  the  effects  of  British  rule  has  been  the  spread  of 
western  education  and  the  English  language.  In  so  far  as  those 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  our  Indian  educational  system  have 
received  a  common  training,  this  has  tended  to  the  production  of 
a  unity  of  aspiration,  which,  although  it  is  at  present  but  shallow 
and  has  very  little  relation  to  the  fundamentals,  is  nevertheless  of 
a  character  to  demand  recognition.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
educational  system  hitherto  in  vogue  has  focussed  attention  on 
(possibly  imaginary)  rights  rather  than  on  (certainly  imperative) 
duties,  with  the  result  that  the  ideal  fostered  has  been  more  the 
ultra-democratic  one  of  government  by  the  people,  than  the 
sterner  creed  of  the  elimination  of  the  unfit  from  all  places  of 
public  trust.  But,  however  this  may  be,  one  effect  of  our  educa- 
tional system  has  been  to  arouse  in  some  of  those  subjected  to  it 
a  desire  to  see  democratic  trappings  used  to  adorn  the  adminis- 
trative vehicle.  For  that  desire  we  are  responsible,  and  we  must 
face  our  responsibility  and  endeavour  as  far  as  possible  to  satisfy 
the  craving  we  have  aroused.  In  aiming  at  that  satisfaction  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  English-educated  class  amounts  only 
to  a  microscopic  fraction  of  the  total  population,  and  that  of  that 
class  by  no  means  all  are  desirous  of  any  measure  of  representa- 
tion. Nor  are  those  who  do  not  clamour  for  representative 
government  by  any  means  the  most  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
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English-educated.  They  are  mainly  those  who  have  a  real  stake 
in  the  country,  as  distinguished  from  the  demagogues  and  self- 
constituted  leaders.  The  demands,  then,  of  those  who  have  asked 
for  democratic  institutions,  however  sincere  may  be  those  who 
ask,  cannot  in  any  sense  be  taken  as  embodying  the  representative 
voice  of  a  united  nation.  It  must  be  most  scrupulously  borne  in 
mind  that  in  granting  their  demands  we  are  not  yielding  to  a 
national  wish,  but  to  a  sentimental  attitude  largely  due  to  our 
own  educational  system. 

It  is,  however,  too  late  to  consider  the  justice,  or  even  the 
expediency,  of  this  concession  to  the  popular  British  worship  of 
the  democratic  ideal.  It  has  been  decided  by  authority  that  the 
concession  is  to  be  made,  and  all  that  now  remains  is  to  effect 
the  changes  decided  upon  in  such  a  way  as  to  do  as  little  mischief 
as  possible.  In  whatever  way  these  changes  are  introduced  their 
inevitable  effect  will  be  to  weaken  the  estimation  in  which  British 
sovereignty  is  held  in  India.  The  raj  will  no  longer  be  exclusively 
British.  There  might  be  some  compensation  for  this  if  the  partial 
realisation  of  the  democratic  ideal  would  result  in  an  increased 
affection  for  Britain  on  the  part  of  the  masses.  This  is  hardly 
likely,  and  its  likelihood  will  not  be  increased  if  we  disregard  the 
crux  of  the  whole  situation.  Representation  being  ordained  for 
the  heterogeneous  population  of  India,  we  must  not  face  the 
problem  as  if  it  were  a  question  of  granting  liberal  institutions 
to  a  homogeneous  race.  In  other  words  representation,  if  it  is 
not  to  inflict  intolerable  injustice,  must  be  of  races,  classes,  creeds, 
and  not  of  a  numerical  majority  of  the  various  units  of  the  popula- 
tions. We  must  dismiss  from  our  minds  that  mythical  typical 
Indian  of  whom  the  eloquent  ignorant  are  so  fond  of  talking,  and 
think  rather  of  a  representative  Brahmin  or  Pariah,  a  representa- 
tive Bengali  or  Pathan,  a  representative  Parsi  or  Buddhist,  a 
representative  Muhammadan  or  Christian,  a  representative  land- 
holder or  trader.  Practically  all  the  clamour  and  political  intrigue 
which  has  resulted  in  the  present  attitude  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  emanated  from  high-caste  Hindus,  members  of  the 
various  "  Samaj  "  bodies.  These  naturally  desire  such  institutions 
as  will  favour  their  own  party,  and  secure  and  extend  their  own 
influence.  We  need  not  stigmatise  this  as  blameworthy,  even 
while  we  recognise  it  as  injurious.  We  must  not,  however, 
ignore  the  claims  of  other  races  and  creeds.  Most  especially 
must  we  not  ignore  that  extremely  important  .division  of  the 
Indian  races  which  follows  the  faith  of  Islam. 

We  must  endeavour  to  obtain  a  correct  picture  of  Muham- 
madanism  and  the  Moslem.  The  tradition,  derived  from  the 
Crusades  and  strengthened  by  the  misdeeds  of  the  Algerine 
pirates,  of  Muhammadan  fanaticism  and  cruelty,  dies  hard.  It 
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is,  however,  time  it  was  finally  laid  to  rest.  There  may  be 
intolerant  fanatics  among  Muhammadans  just  as  among  votaries 
of  other  creeds,  but  Islam  itself  is  tolerant  and  all-embracing. 
As  worshippers  of  the  one  God,  and  sons  of  the  one  Father  all 
are  equal  in  Islam.  There  is  no  caste,  there  is  no  distinction  of 
race.  In  the  one  mosque  may  pray  side  by  side  the  humble 
peasant  and  the  descendant  of  the  Prophet,  on  the  Haj  may 
go  alike  the  swarthy  Negro,  the  olive-tinged  Arab,  and  the 
yellow  Mongolian.  There  is  no  ceremonial  pollution  involved 
in  the  touch  of  an  outsider,  no  caste  rules  to  prevent  a  sea 
journey.  From  the  southern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  south- 
ward through  Africa  to  the  Cape,  we  find  Islam  a  living  religion. 
Eastward  from  the  Balkan  peninsula  through  Asia,  even  to  the 
steamy  forests  of  Malaysia  and  the  confines  of  China,  we  find 
many  millions  of  Muhammadans  following  their  creed.  There 
is  a  wonderful  solidarity,  a  powerful  brotherhood  among  all 
these,  which  far  transcends  all  distinctions  of  race  or  tongue, 
and  renders  Islam  a  mighty  world-force  which  no  Asiatic  or 
African  ruler  can  afford  to  ignore.  One  in  their  creed,  with  eyes 
directed  towards  Mecca  and  souls  attuned  to  the  majestic  melody 
of  the  Koran,  the  Moslems  compose  a  united  body  in  all  that 
concerns  their  religion. 

In  India  the  Moslems  have  every  claim  to  consideration. 
Numerically  they  constitute  much  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  total 
population  of  the  sub-continent.  They  are  the  descendants  of 
those  who  ruled  long  Hindustan,  Bengal,  the  Deccan,  and  the 
Carnatic.  From  them  is  derived  our  title  to  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment. The  effects  of  their  long  rule  are  everywhere  discernible 
in  the  architecture,  the  laws,  the  administrative  divisions,  the 
military  system,  which  still  subsist  under  the  present  regime. 
To  Muhammadan  learning  and  research  we  Europeans  owe 
much  of  our  present  science.  The  Indian  Muhammadan  has 
remained  quiet  and  loyal  amidst  all  the  tumult  of  present- 
day  political  strife.  He  has  not  clamoured  for  a  franchise,  he 
has  relied  for  justice  on  the  superb  impartiality  of  British  rule. 
He  has  endured  the  boycott  persecution  with  a  steadfastness 
which  demands  our  respect.  In  the  most  trying  circumstances 
the  Muhammadan  leaders  have  restrained  their  humbler  brethren 
from  anything  approaching  violence.  Now  that  rule  in  India 
is  no  longer  to  be  exclusively  British,  now  that  some  measure 
of  democratic  Government  is  to  be  forced  on  the  people,  the 
Muhammadan  community  has  been  compelled  to  make  its  voice 
heard.  I  desire  however  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  Moslems 
have  never  clamoured  for  this  representation,  but,  since  repre- 
sentation has  been  decided  on,  the  leaders  are  sufficiently  alive 
to  the  dangers  of  imperfect  or  faulty  representation.  They  see 
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clearly  that  a  mass  representation  will  only  lead  to  bitter  dis- 
content, and  will  widen  instead  of  contracting  the  chasna 
separating  them  from  their  Hindu  neighbours.  They  have  not 
moved  till  they  were  forced,  and  if  any  charge  is  to  be  brought 
against  them  it  is  one  of  inertness  rather  than  of  over-activity. 

To  assert,  as  some  have  done,  that  the  steps  recently  taken 
by  the  Muhammadans  have  accentuated  racial  bitterness  is  to 
confuse  effect  with  cause.  Bitter  experience  has  shown  them 
that  popular  representation  as  commonly  understood  simply 
means  the  crushing  of  Islam  under  the  dead  weight  of  the 
Hindu  majority.  Previous  elections  have  shown  that  practically 
no  Muhammadan  stands  any  chance  of  election  to  legislative 
council,  municipality,  district  or  local  board,  under  a  system 
of  mass  representation.  Such  a  system  opens  the  door  to  an 
amount  of  political  chicane,  electoral  juggling,  and  falsification 
of  ideals,  which  can  only  be  understood  by  those  who  have 
practical  experience  of  its  working.  The  present  Viceroy  of 
India  has  endorsed  the  Muhammadan  contention  when  he  said 
in  reply  to  a  deputation :  "  You  justly  claim  that  your  position 
should  be  estimated  not  merely  on  your  numerical  strength, 
but  in  respect  to  the  political  importance  of  your  community  and 
the  service  it  has  rendered  to  the  Empire.  I  am  entirely  in  accord 
with  you."  Lord  Morley  on  the  27th  of  January  last  said :  "  The 
aim  of  the  Government  and  yours  is  identical — that  there  shall 
be  adequate,  real,  and  genuine  Muhammadan  representation." 

This  is  ample  and  generous  recognition  of  the  essential  justice 
of  the  Moslem  claim,  but  it  is  necessary  to  scrutinise  very  closely 
the  means  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  give  practical  effect  to 
that  recognition.  To  have  mass  representation  would  simply 
mean,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  swamping  of  Muhammadans. 
The  Hindu  voters  would  not  elect  Muhammadans.  Experience 
has  shown  this,  and  clear  evidence  on  the  point  has  been  given 
in  a  letter  in  the  Indian  Daily  Telegraph,  a  Lucknow  paper  of 
the  10th  of  March.  The  writer,  Mr.  Sami  Ullah  Beg,  who  has 
always  sympathised  with  the  Congress,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  accused  of  being  bigoted,  relates  his  experiences  in  connection 
with  recent  municipal  elections  in  Lucknow.  He  finds  that  the 
voting  at  such  elections  is  henceforth  to  be  on  strictly  racial  lines. 
The  Muhammadan  candidate  at  the  last  election,  three  years  ago, 
received  Hindu  support,  but  this  year  the  Hindus  will  vote  for 
no  Muhammadan  candidate,  and  make  inclusion  in  the  Congress 
camp  a  test  of  eligibility.  Mr.  Ullah  Beg  was  informed  by 
Hindu  friends  that  the  question  was  no  longer  a  personal  one, 
but  that  political  considerations  alone  were  recognised.  With 
regard  to  the  election  for  the  Provincial  Council  the  letter  goes 
on  to  point  out  that  in  the  Allahabad  Circle  the  voters  on  both 
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sides  were  guided  by  religious  considerations  alone,  and  that 
in  Lucknow  voters  confessed  that  they  dared  not  exercise  their 
free  will  because  their  own  election  depended  on  the  will  of 
those  to  whom  they  had  pledged  themselves  to  act  in  a  certain 
manner.  At  this  particular  election  for  one  vacancy  on  the 
Legislative  Council  of  the  United  Provinces  there  were  twenty- 
two  electors.  Of  these  twelve  were  Hindus,  eight  Muham- 
mad ans,  and  two  Christians.  Twelve  Hindus  and  one  Christian 
voted  for  the  Hindu  candidate ;  whilst  the  eight  Muhammadans 
and  the  other  Christian  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  the 
Muhammadan  candidate.  I  have  no  desire  to  say  anything 
further  about  this  particular  election,  except  that  it  is  typical 
of  the  fate  of  any  Muhammadan  candidate  under  a  conjoint 
system  of  voting. 

It  is  evident  that  earnest  Muhammadans  cannot  favour  a 
system  which  would  either  leave  them  without  representation  or 
inflict  upon  them  members,  nominally  of  their  faith,  who  had 
prostituted  their  ideals  in  subservience  to  the  will  of  the  Hindu 
electorate ;  and  who,  as  cowardly  renegades,  would  be  even  less 
suitable  exponents  of  Muhammadan  wishes  than  a  high-minded 
and  generous  Hindu  might  be.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to 
compensate  the  Muhammadans  for  this  electoral  disability  by  a 
system  of  nomination,  by  the  Executive,  of  representative 
Muhammadans.  This  device  is  at  best  a  clumsy  one  when 
employed  as  part  of  an  electoral  system,  and  it  has  the  additional 
disadvantage  of  exposing  the  nominee  to  the  suspicion  of  being 
a  mere  creature  of  the  Government  which  has  appointed  him. 
Nor  is  such  a  suspicion  utterly  baseless,  while  it  has  at  any  rate 
the  unhappy  result  of  deterring  the  most  eligible  and  truly  repre- 
sentative Muhammadans  from  allowing  it  to  be  supposed  that 
such  nomination  would  be  agreeable  to  them.  The  ineffective 
prop  of  nomination  must  therefore  be  discarded,  and  the  Muham- 
madan claim  is  for  separate  electoral  bodies,  or  electoral  districts, 
for  Hindus  and  Muhammadans,  for  all  elections.  That  such  an 
arrangement  is  not  only  just  but  politic  is  proved  by  experience 
in  the  Punjab,  where,  at  the  time  of  municipal  elections,  serious 
disturbances  between  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  were  the 
invariable  rule.  In  certain  towns  where  these  fracas  were  most 
serious  there  was  tried  the  experiment  of  separate  electoral  wards, 
distinct  elections,  and  independent  candidates.  The  result  has 
been  a  complete  success.  The  Muhammadans  vote  for  their  own 
candidates,  and  the  Hindus  for  theirs.  The  rioting  has  ceased, 
and  racial  and  religious  bitterness  has  decreased  in  intensity. 
So  convinced  are  the  authorities  of  the  wisdom  of  the  step  they 
have  taken  that  every  year  sees  an  extension  of  the  system  to 
fresh  towns. 
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The  first  step  then  is  for  the  ratio  of  Muhammadan  and 
Hindu  representation  on  all  representative  bodies,  from  the  rural 
boards  upwards  to  the  Viceregal  Legislative  Council,  to  be  fixed  by 
Executive  authority  on  consideration  of  all  circumstances,  whether 
of  Imperial  policy  or  local  conditions.  In  determining  this  ratio 
there  should  be  eliminated  from  the  total  population  generally 
taken  as  Hindu,  all  tribes,  castes  and  communities  who  are  only 
nominally  Hindu,  and  who  object  to  Brahmin  supremacy  as  much 
as  do  the  Muhammadans  themselves.  The  ratio  having  been 
fixed  so  as  to  secure  substantial  and  adequate  representation  for 
Muhammadan  interests,  the  mode  of  election  must  be  so  arranged 
that  the  delegates  chosen  are  really  representative  and  possessed 
of  the  confidence  of  their  community.  Muhammadan  representa- 
tives must  be  chosen  by  the  Muhammadans  themselves.  It 
matters  not  into  how  many  stages  the  selection  be  divided,  the 
election  of  representatives  of  Islam  for  Rural  Board,  Municipality, 
Electoral  College,  or  Government  Council  must  be  by  Muham- 
madans, among  Muhammadans  and  for  Muhammadans.  There 
will  thus  be,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  members  on  the  local 
boards  and  municipal  corporations,  separate  registers  for  Hindu 
and  Muhammadan  voters  ;  and  each  sub-division,  tahsil,  district, 
or  municipality  (as  the  case  may  be)  should  be  divided  into 
electoral  areas  irrespective  of  the  administrative  divisions,  so  as 
to  group  the  two  communities  separately  for  separate  voting. 
For  example,  assuming  that  there  are  eight  members  to  be  elected 
to  a  municipality,  of  whom  five  are  to  be  Hindu  and  three 
Muhammadan,  then  the  whole  municipality  concerned  should  be 
divided  into  five  electoral  areas,  equalising,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
number  of  Hindu  inhabitants  in  each,  who  alone  should  vote  for 
the  Hindu  candidates. 

The  Hindu  election  should  be  on  a  different  day  from  the 
Muhammadan,  for  which  latter  the  whole  municipality  should 
be  divided  into  three  areas  grouping  the  Mussulman  residents  as 
conveniently  as  possible  for  voting  purposes.  The  same  principle, 
mutatis  mutandis,  should  be  carried  out  in  the  elections  to  the 
provincial  councils.  The  number  of  Muhammadan  delegates  to 
each  of  these  councils  having  been  fixed,  these  delegates  should 
be  elected  strictly  by  Muhammadans.  The  exact  machinery 
devised  for  such  elections  in  each  province  may  be  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  individual  provincial  administration  concerned,  it 
being  a  hard  and  fast  rule  that  whatever  system  is  adopted  shall 
be  such  as  to  ensure  the  election  of  the  requisite  number  of 
Hindus  by  Hindus,  and  of  Muhammadans  by  Muhammadans, 
It  is  conceivable  that  a  system  which  would  suit  Eastern  Bengal 
or  the  Punjab,  provinces  in  which  Muhammadans  are  in  a 
majority,  would  not  work  well  in  Madras  or  Bombay,  provinces 
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in   which   the  constituent  elements   of  the  population  bear    a 
different  ratio  to  one  another. 

For  the  Viceregal  Council  it  is  particularly  necessary  to  have 
men  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  not  only  the  needs  of  their 
particular  community,  but  also  the  circumstances  of  their  province, 
and  the  bearings  of  legislation  on  India  as  a  whole.  The  aim 
should  therefore  be  to  attract  men  of  the  highest  stamp  ;  men 
whose  position  places  them  above  all  suspicion  of  interested 
motive ;  men  whose  culture  enables  them  to  appreciate,  and 
whose  experience  qualifies  them  to  estimate,  the  wider  require- 
ments of  the  Empire  as  distinguished  from,  on  the  one  hand  the 
province,  and  on  the  other  the  race,  caste  or  creed.  There  are  such 
men  to  be  found  among  both  Hindus  and  Muhammadans.  That 
they  have  not  hitherto  been  prominent  in  public  affairs  is  due  to 
the  natural  reluctance  of  men  of  position  to  expose  themselves  to 
all  the  indignities  incidental  to  an  ordinary  election.  Some 
means  must,  therefore,  be  devised  whereby  the  elected  (chosen, 
it  must  always  be  remembered,  a  Hindu  by  Hindus  and  a 
Muhammadan  by  Muhammadans)  may  be  regarded  as  primus 
inter  pares.  He  must  be  neither  on  the  one  hand  so  manifestly 
of  superior  position  to  the  electors  as  to  be  reluctant  to  seek  or 
accept  their  suffrages,  nor  on  the  other  so  obviously  a  mere  pro- 
fessional politician  as  to  deter  the  real  leaders  of  the  people  from 
interesting  themselves  in  his  election.  The  electorate  themselves 
must  therefore  be  of  the  very  highest  class.  I  am  obliged  to 
confine  myself  to  generalities  in  dealing  with  this  highest  type  of 
election,  since,  until  the  personnel  and  electoral  machinery  of  the 
provincial  and  municipal  bodies  are  settled,  it  would  be  futile  to 
prescribe  in  the  dark  for  the  Viceregal. 

I  trust  that  I  have  now  rendered  clear  the  Muhammadan 
position.  The  Moslem  community  have  not  sought  the  franchise, 
but  since  it  is  to  be  granted,  desire  that  it  shall  be  exercised  in 
such  a  way  as  to  ensure  first  of  all  a  minimum  of  inter-racial 
friction,  secondly  the  adequate  representation  of  Muhammadans, 
and  lastly  the  maintenance,  as  far  as  is  possible  in  the  new 
surroundings,  of  that  British  prestige  and  authority  so  essential 
to  the  efficient  government  of  India.  They  are  determined  to 
fit  themselves  for  an  effective  share  in  the  new  regime.  By  the 
establishment  of  a  Moslem  Educational  Conference  they  have 
ensured  a  continuity  of  effort  towards  a  sound  educational  policy. 
In  the  Aligarh  College  they  possess  an  institution  second  to  none 
in  the  East,  whilst  such  places  as  the  Islamia  College  at  Lahore 
are,  in  a  slightly  less  prominent  fashion,  carrying  on  the  work  of 
adapting  the  traditional  religious  and  moral  influences  of  Moslem 
training  to  the  new  requirements  of  an  Indo-Western  curriculum. 
Their  efforts  are  already  producing  most  excellent  results.  Mr, 
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Surendranath  Banerji  has  admitted  that  with  a  good  educational 
policy  the  Muhammadans  of  Eastern  Bengal  will  have  broken  the 
yoke  of  the  high  caste  Hindus  in  less  than  twenty  years.  That 
the  bigoted  opponent  of  the  administrative  division  of  Bengal 
should  regard  this  result  as  deplorable  is  only  to  be  expected,  but 
the  gigantic  advance  already  made  by  the  Moslems  of  that 
province  is  in  itself  a  striking  tribute  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
statesmen  who  effected  the  division,  and  proof  of  the  selfishness 
of  those  who  opposed  it. 

The  ungenerous  sneer  of  Sir  Henry  Cotton  at  the  Muham- 
madans as  containing  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  people  is  a 
mere  echo  of  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Mitter,  ex-High  Court  Judge 
of  Calcutta,  who  recently  said  to  the  special  correspondent  of  the 
Times:  "I  hold  that  the  Muhammadans  must  be  content  to 
accept  the  consequences  of  their  inferior  position.  Who  are  the 
people  who  have  always  held  the  power  in  the  country  ?  It  is 
the  Hindus.  .  .  We  hold  our  position  by  virtue  of  our  brains,  and 
nothing  you  can  do  will  drive  us  from  it."  To  Mr.  Mitter  may 
be  pardoned  the  bitterness  of  ancestral  race  prejudice,  but  Sir 
Henry  Cotton  should  know  better  than  to  employ  that  which  is 
"  ever  the  harder  to  fight."  The  implication  in  his  remark  is 
intended  for  those  ignorant  of  India.  It  is  not  true  that  Muham- 
madans are  inferior  to  Hindus.  As  scholars,  as  warriors,  as 
administrators,  as  traders,  as  gentlemen,  they  have  no  reason  to 
be  ashamed  of  themselves,  and  selected  examples  on  the  Hindu 
side  can  easily  be  matched  by  equally  intellectual  and  more  virile 
specimens  on  the  Muhammadan.  It  is  the  special  glory  of  Islam 
as  of  Christianity,  that  it  recognises  no  caste.  If  there  are 
followers  of  Muhammad  who  belong  to  the  "lowest  and  most 
ignorant  people,"  it  is  because  in  the  tenets  and  brotherhood  of 
Islam  they  find  a  refuge  from  the  degradation  and  contumely 
which  is  their  lot  under  the  astutely  graded  hierarchy  of  the 
Brahmin  dispensation. 

These  persistent  efforts  to  depreciate  the  status  of  the  Muham- 
madans afford  the  most  complete  justification  for  the  measures  of 
self-defence  which  the  community  is  now  being  forced  to  adopt. 
The  tactics  of  the  distinctly  anti-Moslem  section  in  this  country 
are  repugnant  to  a  nice  sense  of  what  is  required  of  an  imperial 
impartiality,  and  the  situation  is  rendered  more  critical  by  the 
fact  that,  if  and  when  the  India  Councils  Bill  becomes  law,  the 
"  Government  of  India  will  prepare  the  regulations  which,  when 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  will  be  presented  to  Parliament 
and  published  for  general  information  in  India."  These  regula- 
tions are  to  settle  the  procedure  of  elections  under  the  Act,  and 
the  qualifications  of  the  electorate  and  the  new  members. 
Presumably  the  Government  of  India  in  this  connection  may  be 
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taken  to  be  the  legal  member  of  that  Government,  now  Mr. 
Sinha,  the  late  Advocate-General  of  Bengal.  Of  Mr.  Sinha's 
absolute  impartiality  no  one  has  a  right  to  doubt.  In  the  possi- 
bility of  his  being  allowed  to  exercise  that  impartiality  unmolested 
by  the  importunity  and  intrigue  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  no  one 
of  sense  and  knowledge  believes.  It  is  therefore  imperative  that 
there  should  be  no  element  of  uncertainty  as  to  three  things,  the 
way  in  which  certain  elements  of  the  present  reform  scheme  are 
bound  to  accentuate  existing  racial  differences  in  India  ;  the  wise 
prevision  and  statesmanlike  tolerance  of  the  Moslem  leaders ;  and 
the  moderation  of  the  claims  which  fate  compels  them  to  put 
forward. 

A.  E.  DUCHESNE. 
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THE  REVOLUTION  IN  TURKEY 

By    EDWARD    DICEY,    C.B. 

WHEN  the  news  was  noised  abroad  that  the  Sultan  Abdul 
Hamid  had  given  way  to  the  military  mutiny  in  Macedonia  and 
had  acceded  to  the  demand  for  constitutional  government  through- 
out the  Ottoman  Empire,  I  was  somewhat  hastily  reproached  for 
not  subscribing  to  the  general  belief  that  a  new  era  had  com- 
menced in  Turkey,  that  henceforward  Bulgars,  Serbs,  Greeks  and 
Turks  were  to  fraternize  together  and  to  live  in  peace  and  harmony 
under  a  brand  new  constitution.  Yet  all  I  ventured  to  remark 
was  I  thought  we  had  better  wait  a  little  before  assuming  that 
the  Turkish  officers  and  the  Turkish  soldiery  had  suddenly  been 
converted  to  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  Parliamentary  institutions 
and  that  our  experience  of  the  Sultan  during  the  thirty  odd 
years  of  his  reign  had  not  been  of  such  a  character  as  to  lead 
one  to  credit  him  with  being  a  true  patriot  at  heart.  Subse- 
quent events  have,  I  think,  justified  my  comments. 

It  was  just  about  this  period,  too,  that  our  Government, 
through  the  mouth  of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  was  protesting  that 
Austria  could  not  be  allowed  to  annex  Bosnia  and  the  Herzgovina 
without  demanding  and  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  Powers 
who  were  parties  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  Here  again  I 
ventured  to  express  the  opinion  that  Austria  would  ignore  our 
protest,  seeing  that  her  relations  with  the  sometime  provinces  of 
Turkey  was  a  matter  in  which  no  European  Power  had  any  right 
to  interfere,  except  the  dual  Empire  that  had  occupied  and 
administered  these  provinces  for  thirty  years  and  upwards. 
Similiar  criticism  met  this  statement  of  the  case,  but  the  result 
has  proved  to  be  as  I  anticipated.  Everyone  knows  now  that 
Servia,  in  spite  of  all  her  bluster  and  chatter  about  going  to  war 
with  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  never  entertained  the 
slightest  idea  of  attacking  Austria,  and  all  she  could  plead  was 
that  if  Eussia  would  engage  to  defend  Belgrade  she  would  engage 
to  make  a  demonstration  and  then  apologise.  During  the  past 
month  the  prospects  of  Bulgarian  aggrandisement  have  made 
little  or  no  progress.  In  fa^t  the  whole  Sclav  question  depends 
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absolutely  on  the  extent  to  which  Russia  is  prepared  to  pose  as 
the  champion  of  the  scattered  Sclav  races.  So  far  Russia  has 
remained  deaf  to  the  prayers  of  the  Sclav  community.  The 
explanation  seems  to  be  that  the  defeat  Russia  sustained  during 
her  war  with  Japan  was  far  more  crushing  than  was  commonly 
supposed,  and  that  the  disorganisation  of  her  army  was  so  com- 
plete that  the  bare  idea  of  a  war  with  any  important  European 
Power  was  out  of  the  question.  It  would  seem  that  if 
M.  Isvolsky  should  remain  in  office,  he  may  gradually  crush  out 
anarchism  and  secret  assassination.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it 
should  be  shown  that  the  police  spies  who  carried  on  the  life  and 
death  struggle  against  Nihilists  were  really  in  confidential  rela- 
tions with  the  miscreants  they  were  employed  to  hunt  down,  the 
outlook  for  Russia  would  appear  well-nigh  hopeless.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  lack  of  statesmanship  displayed  by  the 
Government  of  the  Czar  that  the  collapse  of  Russia  has  been 
seized  upon  as  a  favourable  opportunity  for  breaking  faith 
with  Finland,  the  one  province  which  entertained  any  sort  of 
personal  loyalty  for  the  reigning  dynasty,  and  which  Nicholas  II. 
is  endeavouring — in  violation  of  every  guarantee  for  its  inde- 
dence  given  by  his  predecessors  on  the  throne  and  renewed  by 
himself — to  reduce  to  the  same  condition  of  absolute  subjection 
which  he  has  already  established  in  every  other  part  of  his  empire. 

And  here  let  me  say  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
there  has  been  any  distinct  breach  of  late  between  Germany 
and  Russia.  The  Great  Sclav  Empire  of  the  North  was 
recently  placed  by  the  force  of  circumstances  in  a  position  of 
exceptional  difficulty.  She  had  before  her  the  alternative  of 
either  going,  to  war  with  Austria-Hungary  about  Servia,  in 
which  event  Germany  was  bound  by  treaty  to  give  military 
assistance  to  Austria,  or  of  sitting  still  and  allowing  Servia  to  be 
swallowed  up  by  Austria.  If  Russia  had  gone  to  war  she  could 
have  no  prospect  of  success  against  the  allied  forces  of  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary,  while  all  kinds  of  internal  troubles  and 
complications  were  in  store  for  her  at  home.  If  on  the  con- 
trary she  sat  still  while  Servia  was  being  invaded  and  annexed 
by  Austria,  Russia  would  have  been  in  an  even  more  unfortunate 
plight,  as  the  whole  Russian  nation  would  have  held  the  Czar 
personally  responsible  for  the  action  or  rather  the  inaction  of 
Holy  Russia.  Happily,  Germany  had  no  personal  interest  in  the 
question  at  issue  between  Servia  and  Austro-Hungary.  The 
German  Emperor  and  the  Czar  of  Russia  are  very  closely  allied 
by  family  ties  and  historic  traditions,  and  in  my  humble  opinion, 
Germany  rendered  a  signal  service  to  Russia  by  informing  the 
authorities  at  St.  Petersburg,  as  I  understand  she  did  inform 
them,  that  she  had  no  desire  to  go  to  war  about  Servia,  but  that 
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if  Austro-Hungary  was  attacked  by  Servia  or  vice  vers&,  and  if 
Kussia  interfered  to  help  Servia,  then  Germany  would  be  com- 
pelled to  fight  side  by  side  with  Austria.  Russia,  at  least  this  is 
my  personal  opinion,  was  only  too  glad  to  get  out  of  the  dilemma 
into  which  she  had  been  placed  by  Count  Isvolsky's  unwise  policy, 
and,  in  fact,  owed  her  escape  to  the  frankness  with  which  the 
Kaiser  showed  the  cards  he  held  in  his  hand. 

As  regards  the  present  position  in  the  Near  East  it  is  obvious 
that  Germany  desires  to  have,  and  very  properly  so,  a  reasonable 
share  in  the  trade  with  Turkey,  and  doubtless  it  was  in  a  measure 
due  to  this  interest  which  induced  Germany  to  deprecate  the 
deposition  of  the  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid.  For  under  his  rule 
Germany  felt  secure  that  she  would  maintain  her  share 
of  trade  with  the  Ottoman  Empire.  I  fully  admit  that  the 
principles  on  which  the  administration  of  Turkey  has  been 
conducted  under  the  present  occupant  of  the  throne  are  not 
in  accord  with  British  ideas  of  just  government  and  still  less 
of  constitutional  government.  At  the  same  time  it  is  impossible 
to  dispute  the  patent  fact  that  the  Sultan's  rule  has  not  met  with 
the  general  disapproval  of  his  own  people.  Whatever  sins  his 
Majesty  may  have  committed,  he  has  always  retained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  great  majority  of  his  subjects  as  being  a  staunch 
upholder  of  the  supremacy  of  Islam.  This  is  the  one  redeeming 
characteristic  of  his  reign. 

In  common  with  all  persons  who  realise  the  fundamental 
differences  between  the  East  and  the  West,  I  am  convinced  that 
in  the  East  patriotism  is  only  understood  as  identical  with 
religion.  One  may  regret  this  should  be  so;  but  regret  can- 
not alter  the  fact  that  it  is  so.  Whether  with  or  without  due 
cause,  every  follower  of  the  Prophet — that  is  some  nine-tenths  of 
the  whole  Mahometan  population  of  the  East — believes  that 
the  faith  of  Islam  is  safer  under  the  rule  of  Abdul  Hamid  than 
it  could  be  under  the  rule  of  any  other  possible  successor  to  the 
Sultanate.  It  is  this  belief  which  overpowers  every  other  con- 
sideration. By  virtue  of  his  birth  and  lineage,  and  even  more  of 
his  personal  character,  he  is  recognised,  even  by  those  who  have 
cause  to  disapprove  of  his  administration,  as  the  born  repre- 
sentative of  the  one  true  faith,  the  worship  of  Allah  and  his 
chosen  prophet.  No  man  who  is  conversant  with  the  East, 
whatever  his  own  creed  may  be,  can  dispute  the  extraordinary 
hold  that  Islam  has  upon  the  daily  life  of  the  people,  upon  their 
actions  in  this  world  and  their  hopes  in  the  world  to  come.  It 
is  easy  to  argue  that  this  faith  is  illogical,  inconsistent  with 
historic  evidence  and  incompatible  with  modern  ideas;  but  all 
the  same  this  faith  exists,  and  unlike  most  other  national  faiths 
shows  no  sign  of  change  or  even  of  modification. 
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The  Sultan,  be  he  who  he  may,  as  long  as  he  is  the  head  of 
the  House  of  Osman,  is,  by  virtue  of  his  birth,  the  high  priest,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  Mahometan  religion.  Even  if  he  so  willed,  he 
has  no  power  to  divest  himself  of  his  sacred  character ;  and  so 
long  as  he  obeys  the  law  of  the  Koran,  attends  the  mosque  on 
Friday,  and  observes  the  fasts  and  feasts  of  Islam,  he  will  have 
a  hold  upon  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  still  more  upon  his 
fellow-believers,  almost  unintelligible  to  the  non-Mahometan 
world.  Incapacity  to  discharge  his  religious  functions  as  the 
Commander  of  the  Faithful,  or  any  failure  to  perform  his  duties 
as  the  representative  of  Allah  and  his  prophet,  are  the  only  pleas 
on  which  his  deposition  could  be  justified,  and  so  far,  whatever 
other  causes  of  offence  he  may  have  given,  he  has  never  been 
accused  of  neglecting  his  religious  duties  as  a  firm  believer  in  the 
faith  expounded  by  the  Koran.  Time  after  time  we  have  been 
assured,  on  the  very  highest  authority,  that  his  deposition  had  been 
decided  upon,  but  invariably,  whenever  the  moment  arrived  to  carry 
out  his  deposition,  the  courage  of  the  conspirators  has  given  way 
and  they  have  abandoned  the  idea  of  his  dethronement.  What 
will  be  the  outcome  of  present  events,  however,  I  should  not  like 
to  prophecy. 

At  the  time  of  writing  Yildiz  Kiosk  is  completely  surrounded 
by  the  Salonica  forces.  The  troops,  however,  who  form  the 
bodyguard  of  the  Sultan  decline  to  quit  the  palace,  and  if  they 
adhere  to  their  refusal,  Yildiz  Kiosk  may  yet  have  to  be  besieged. 
But  my  own  impression  is  that  for  the  time  being  the  victory  of  the 
Young  Turkish  party  is  too  complete  for  the  conflict  to  be  renewed 
with  any  prospect  of  success.  For  the  moment  the  gate  of  Turkey 
lies  in  the  hands  of  a  military  dictator.  It  is  not  for  the  Com- 
mittee of  Union  and  Progress,  or  for  the  Grand  Vizier,  or  for  the 
Sultan  Abdul  Hamid,  and  least  of  all  for  Loyalists  to  determine 
under  what  form  of  government  Turkey  shall  henceforward  be 
administered.  As  things  are  this  is  a  question  for  Mahmoud 
Shevket  Pasha  alone  to  decide.  If  he  thinks  fit  to  establish 
himself  as  a  military  dictator  and  continues  to  make  it  Abdul 
Hamid's  interest  to  support  his  dictatorship,  he  would  have  no 
serious  opposition  to  apprehend  on  the  part  of  either  Loyalist  or 
Constitutionalist. 

The  Turks  are  born  soldiers,  and  their  military  instincts  cause 
them  to  look  with  favour  on  any  military  administration  conducted 
under  martial  law,  provided  always  that  the  administrator  is  a 
loyal  supporter  of  Islam  and  a  true  follower  of  the  Prophet.  I 
have  no  right  to  assume  that  Mahmoud  Shevket  Pasha  is  not  a 
genuine  believer  in  the  abstract  merits  of  constitutional  government, 
but  I  do  say  that  the  chances  are  against  his  having  any  strong 
personal  sentiment  in  favour  of  parliamentary  methods  of  govern- 
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ment,  that,  in  common  with  most  Turks,  his  ideal  ruler  is  a  man 
invested  with  the  authority  of  martial  law,  who  would  exercise 
that  authority  not  only  for  his  own  aggrandisement  but  for  the 
advantage  of  his  fellow-countrymen  and  his  co-religionists.  It 
seems  probable  that  his  influence  will  be  exercised  to  promote  some 
form  of  popular  self-government,  but  I  can  feel  no  certainty  that  a 
military  dictatorship  may  not  appear  to  his  mind  to  be  the  best 
of  all  administrations  for  an  Eastern  and  a  Mahometan  country. 

According  to  the  reports  circulated  in  Stamboul,  it  would 
appear  that  His  Majesty  is  suspected  by  the  officers  forming 
the  Committee  of  the  Union  and  Progress  Reform  League 
who  proclaimed  the  Constitution  last  summer  and  coerced  the 
Commander  of  the  Faithful  into  declaring  himself  a  convert  to  the 
excellence  of  parliamentary  government,  of  endeavouring  to  undo 
his  work  and  to  induce  his  people  to  revert  to  the  old  autocratic 
rule  of  which,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  he  had  kept  the 
Ottoman  Empire  subject  to  his  own  supreme  authority.  In  July 
he  had,  as  it  was  believed  in  England,  become  so  convinced 
that  the  Young  Turkish  party,  which  had  accomplished  a  blood- 
less revolution,  represented  the  wishes  of  his  people,  that  he  was 
ready  to  reign  in  future  as  a  constitutional  sovereign,  under 
the  supreme  control  of  a  parliament  elected  by  his  subjects. 
A  strange  feature  in  this  strange  tragi-comedy  was  that  the 
Turks,  whom  he  had  ruled  with  an  iron  hand,  should  have 
really  imagined  that  he  wished  to  deprive  himself  of  the  authority 
he  had  exercised  so  long  and  so  ruthlessly.  But  what  is  perhaps 
stranger  still,  is  that  the  British  nation,  which  had  always 
held  Abdul  Hamid  up  to  infamy,  should  have  been  so  infat- 
uated as  to  credit  him  with  sincerity. 

Taking  my  own  experience  of  Eastern  affairs,  I  am  quite 
unable  to  account  for  the  readiness  with  which  the  British  nation 
accepted  the  position  in  Turkey  after  the  events  of  last  summer. 
That  the  Sultan  should  remain  inactive  was  scarcely  in  accordance 
with  precedent,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  whether  the  Young 
Turks  did  not  themselves  expect  an  outbreak  such  as  that  which 
is  now  going  on  in  and  about  Constantinople.  Personally,  I 
should  regret  seeing  the  Sultan  deposed,  and  I  am  not  blind,  nor 
do  I  suppose  are  the  British  and  German  Governments  blind  to 
the  fact  that  if  Abdul  Hamid  be  deposed,  and  especially  if  he  be 
allowed  to  remain  within  earshot,  so  to  speak,  he  must  always 
be  regarded  as  a  firebrand  ready  at  any  moment  to  stir  up 
another  conflagration  in  Turkey.  Again,  if  either  of  the  aspirants, 
as  I  will  call  them,  to  the  throne  should  be  selected  to  succeed 
the  present  monarch,  there  will  always  be  a  possibility  of  the 
disappointed  candidate  intriguing  against  the  individual  who  is 
fortunate  enough  to  be  chosen  to  succeed. 
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The  chief  interest  entertained  in  Germany  with  regard  to  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  and  especially  with  regard  to  Turkey  in 
Europe,  is  the  maintenance  of  peace  abroad  and  order  at  home. 
Turkey  is  also  a  good  customer  to  Germany  for  the  trade  and 
commerce  which  have  flourished  under  the  rule  of  the  reigning 
Sultan.  Germany,  therefore,  is  not  desirous  of  seeing  any  alter- 
ation in  the  constitutional  status  quo  that  might  retard  the 
industrial  and  commercial  development  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
and  if  I  might  hazard  a  word  of  advice  to  Germany,  it  is  that 
in  her  own  interest,  as  well  as  in  that  of  European  peace,  the 
aim  of  German  diplomacy  should  be,  while  showing  all  sympathy 
vvith  the  Young  Turk  movement,  to  uphold  the  maintenance  on 
the  throne  of  the  Sultan  Hamid,  who  has  shown  himself  an  able 
ruler,  and  has  contributed  towards  the  welfare  of  his  people  by 
the  development  of  Turkish  trade  and  commerce. 

Passing  to  the  recent  massacres,  I  suppose  there  is  not  a  single 
diplomatist  in  the  service  of  any  Christian  Power  whose  first  senti- 
ment, when  he  sees  the  name  of  Armenia  mentioned  in  any  despatch 
or  note  is  not  a  pious  hope  that  there  have  been  no  fresh 
massacres  perpetrated  by  Turks  or  Kurds  on  Armenians,  or  no 
fresh  appeals  for  retributive  justice  on  behalf  of  Armenians  who 
claim  to  have  sustained  cruel  outrages  at  the  hands  of  their 
Moslem  neighbours.  A  diplomatist,  even  a  Kussian  consular 
official,  may  be  a  kindly  hearted  man  and  may  have  a  conscience. 
He  may  and  probably  does  try  to  persuade  himself  that  there 
is  not  much  to  choose  between  Armenians  and  Turks ;  that  the 
accounts  of  the  outrages  perpetrated  are  gross  exaggerations,  and 
that  it  would  be  very  hard  to  decide  whether  Turk  or  Armenian 
was  the  first  aggressor.  Still,  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  is  well 
aware  that  the  Armenians  have  been  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning,  that  the  Turk  entertains  an  intense  animosity  against 
the  Armenian  and  always  welcomes  an  opportunity  of  paying 
off  old  scores. 

Within  the  last  few  days  there  has  been  a  new  outburst  of  the 
irrepressible  animosity  which  has  so  long  existed  between  the  two 
races  which  form  the  chief  population  of  Turkey  in  Asia.  For 
no  particular  reason  that  we  can  ascertain,  the  old  race  hatred 
between  Kurds  and  Armenians  has  declared  itself  once  again. 
According  to  the  Turkish  version  a  Turk  was  killed  by  an 
Armenian  in  Syria.  In  order  to  avenge  the  alleged  outrage 
the  Turks  proclaimed  a  Jehad  and  killed  a  number  of  Armenians, 
estimated  by  current  report  at  between  1000  to  2000.  What  the 
real  cause  of  this  outburst  may  have  been  is  as  impossible  to 
ascertain,  as  to  determine  the  cause  or  reason,  if  there  was  any 
reason  at  all,  for  the  wholesale  massacre  to  which  the  Armenians 
appear  to  have  been  subjected,  No  doubt  the  Armenian  com- 
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munity,  members  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  well-nigh  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  exercise  an  influence  abroad  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  influence  at  home,  will  call  the  attention  of  the 
Christian  Powers  to  the  outrages  committed  by  the  Mahometan 
Kurds  on  their  co-religionists,  but  all  previous  experience  has 
shown  that  no  powerful  European  State  is  disposed  to  take 
military  action  on  behalf  of  Armenia.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  no  objective  point  whose  seizure  would  give  the  invading 
power  any  means  of  bringing  active  pressure  to  bear  upon 
Turkey.  In  the  second  place,  any  invasion  of  Armenia  would 
be  attended  with  heavy  cost  both  of  life  and  money.  In  the 
third  place,  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  which  has 
introduced  constitutional  self-government  depends  on  the  support 
of  the  Turkish  army,  and  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  a  military 
dictatorship  should  weaken  its  authority  by  employing  Turkish 
troops  to  redress  the  wrongs  the  Armenians  have  sustained  at  the 
hands  of  their  own  fellow-soldiers  and  fellow-Moslems. 

Kussia  is  the  only  power  which  might  conceivably  undertake 
the  championship  of  the  Armenian  nationality.  But  Eussia, 
which  declines  to  espouse  the  fortunes  of  the  Slav  races,  is  even 
less  inclined  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  the  Armenians,  whose 
orthodoxy  is  viewed  with  suspicion  by  the  Kussian  Church,  and 
who  have  never  formally  recognised  the  headship  claimed  by 
Eussia  for  the  Czar  as  the  born  representative  of  the  orthodox 
Greek  rite,  who  consider,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  be  their  spiritual  pastor.  I  notice 
that  the  Jews  in  Palestine  have  held  a  mass  meeting  at  Jerusalem 
at  which  they  formally  protested  against  Judea  being  placed  under 
the  authority  of  the  Constitutional  Government  established  by 
Young  Turkey  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
From  what  I  can  gather,  the  Jews  prefer  the  sort  of  limited 
independence  they  have  enjoyed  under  the  reign  of  Abdul  Hamid 
to  any  other  form  of  administration.  The  more  one  tries  to 
estimate  the  chances  of  Constitutional  Government  obtaining 
any  permanent  footing  in  Turkey,  the  more  I  think  one  realises 
that  whatever  may  be  the  future  of  the  constitutional  movement 
in  Turkey,  it  must  remain  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  a  military 
dictatorship. 

Finally  it  is  matter  for  satisfaction  that  during  the  month  now 
ended  the  British  public  has  come  round  to  the  commonsense  view 
that  neither  Germany  nor  England  has  any  right  to  dictate  to 
one  another  how  many  men-of-war,  or  what  kind  of  men-of-war, 
she  requires  for  her  own  safety  or  the  security  of  her  maritime 
commerce.  We  yield  to  nobody  in  the  conviction  that  we  are 
bound,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  to  keep  up  a  navy  of  such  strength 
as  will  secure  our  maritime  supremacy  on  the  high  seas.  What 
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that  force  may  be  is  not  a  matter  to  be  discussed  with  any 
advantage  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  and  least  of  all  at  a  time 
of  embittered  political  controversy.  The  sentiment  of  Great 
Britain  with  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  our  maritime  supremacy 
has  now  been  so  clearly  made  public,  that  no  foreign  nation  can 
be  under  any  delusion  as  to  our  resolution  to  do  all  in  our  power 
to  keep  afloat  a  fleet  sufficient  to  guard  our  shores  against  any 
reasonable  danger  of  attack.  All  we  can  do  now  is  to  strengthen 
our  fleet  wherever  it  can  be  shown  to  be  deficient  by  our  naval 
authorities ;  and  to  discard  all  delusions  as  to  the  possibility  of 
inducing  foreign  nations  to  lessen  their  fleets  so  as  to  suit 
our  convenience  instead  of  their  own.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  force  without  strength,  and  if  we  wish  to  rule  the  sea,  we 
have  got  to  be  strong  at  sea.  I  confess  to  have  very  little 
confidence  in  statistics  tending  to  show  that,  granted  certain 
elaborate  calculations,  the  possession  of  one  Dreadnought  more 
or  less  may  prove  absolutely  fatal  to  our  naval  powers.  All  we 
can  hope  or  expect  is  to  remain  reasonably  safe.  We  have  the 
best  naval  officers  in  the  world,  the  finest  sailors,  the  greatest 
mercantile  navy.  The  navies  of  France,  Italy,  Belgium  and 
Holland  are  not  formidable,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  formidable 
for  many  years.  I  doubt  also  whether  America  can  permanently 
keep  up  a  native  fleet  available  for  more  than  coasting  purposes. 
In  fact,  as  things  stand,  Germany  is  the  only  power  we  have 
to  take  seriously  into  account  as  a  possible  competitor  on  the 
high  seas.  But  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  in  the  essence  of 
things  why  we  should  not  work  harmoniously  together.  On  the 
contrary  there  is  every  reason  why  we  should  so  work. 

EDWAED  DICEY. 

[NOTE. — This  article    was    written  and  in    type   some  days  before    the 
deposition  of  the  'Sultan. — ED.] 


THE   STRUGGLE   FOR   IMPERIAL   UNITY** 

Colonel  Denison's  political  recollections,  covering,  as  they  do, 
a  personal  experience  of  the  imperial  unity  movement  extending 
over  a  period  of  forty  years,  can  scarcely  fail  to  interest  the 
readers  of  The  Empire  Review.  The  author  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  closer  union  work  in  Canada  for  the  greater  part  of 
his  life,  and  it  must  be  a  matter  of  considerable  satisfaction  to 
him  to  see  how  the  movement  has  advanced  since  he  and  his 
friends  first  met  together  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  national 

*  By  Col.  George  T.  Denison.    MacmiUan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London.    The  Macmillan 
Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
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sentiment  in  the  Dominion.  In  those  days  little  was  said  about 
expansion  and  consolidation — the  provincial  idea  predominated. 
Now,  thanks  to  Colonel  Denison  and  others  who  have  done 
yeoman  service  with  him,  nationalism  has  taken  the  place  of 
provincialism,  and  to  such  an  extent  has  this  feeling  been  recog- 
nised that  Canada  has  practically  obtained,  so  far  as  commercial 
matters  go,  treaty-making  powers. 

If  the  personal  pronoun  appears  somewhat  often  in  Colonel 
Denison's  book,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  volume  is  in  the 
nature  of  an  autobiography,  and  that  many  pages  are  filled  with 
extracts  from  speeches  delivered  by  the  author  on  various  important 
occasions.  Incidentally  we  learn  much  about  the  origin  of  the  Im- 
perial Federation  League,  which  seems  to  have  flourished  longer 
in  Canada  than  in  this  country,  and  its  successor,  the  British 
Empire  League.  The  establishment  of  Empire  Day  is  also  noted, 
and  the  many  missions  undertaken  by  the  author  to  England  for 
the  purpose  of  participating  in  imperial  measures  receive  similar 
attention.  Tariff  questions  are  naturally  reviewed,  and  due 
credit  is  given  to  the  Liberal  Party  in  Canada  for  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  preferential  tariff  on  manufactured  goods  coming  from 
the  mother-country.  Without  in  any  way  wishing  to  belittle  the 
author's  efforts  to  instruct  the  imperialist,  one  may  be  permitted 
to  say  that  had  the  contents  been  more  drawn  together  the  value 
of  his  book  would  thereby  have  been  increased  ;  as  it  is  the 
hiatus  here  and  there  somewhat  interferes  with  continuity. 

But  if  Colonel  Denison  is  sometimes  too  brief  and  at  other 
times  too  lengthy  the  matter  is  sound  and  the  facts  unimpeach- 
able. The  volume  forms  a  useful  addition  to  imperial  literature, 
and  we  are  all  very  grateful  to  Colonel  Denison  for  this  record  of 
the  progress  made  by  the  imperial  unity  movement  in  Canada. 
It  is  recollections  such  as  these  that  help  us  to  understand  the 
greatness  of  the  inheritance  to  which  we  have  succeeded,  and 
to  appreciate  the  work  done  by  those  men  and  women  who  have 
helped  to  spread  the  imperial  idea  and  make  it  what  it  is  to-day. 
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THE  ENGLISHMAN  IN  EXILE 

"  Feels  for  her  as  a  lover  or  a  child." — Wordsworth. 

NOT  hers  are  the  eternal  snows, 

The  illimitable  plain, 
The  year-long  blooms:   but  0,  the  rose 

That  scents  an  English  lane ! 
And  other  isles  breathe  kindlier  air 

And  fret  a  bluer  wave, 
And  other  women  are  as  fair; 

But  none  so  brave. 


Her  feet  are  on  the  ocean  ways ; 

Her  prime  is  yet  unsung ; 
Beneath  her  laurels  and  her  bays 

My  England's  eyes  are  young. 
Her  speech  is  in  the  wind,  and  wins 

New  peoples  unawares, 
Till  the  consenting  planet  spins 

To  English  airs. 

The  happy  English  mate  and  build 

Among  her  elms  and  spires ; 
They  love  her  well,  whose  largess  filled 

The  lap  of  their  desires. 
The  exile,  derelict  of  fate, 

Must  love  her  unpossessed ; 
But  0,  'tis  not  the  fortunate 

That  love  the  best! 
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For  whom  adventure,  or  disease, 

Or  need,  or  duty  draws 
To  strange,  warm  Englands  overseas, 

Or  soil  of  alien  laws; 
Even  they,  remote  on  languid  coasts 

And  under  skies  of  flame, 
Like  sentries  at  forgotten  posts 

Guard  her  dear  name. 

Mother,  the  sons  that  see  thy  face, 

Not  these  it  haunts  in  sleep ! 
Mistress,  where  all  confess  thy  grace 

No  lover's  blade  need  leap! 
Far,  far  from  the  beloved's  eyes 

'Tis  mine  to  serve  unknown  : 
Content  thy  servant  lives  and  dies, 

Since  thine  alone. 

F.  EDMTJND  GAEKETT, 
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NATIONAL   DECADENCE    AND    MILITARY 

SERVICE 

BY  WILLIAM   HILL-CLIMO,   M.D. 

(Brigade-Surgeon  Lieut. -Colonel,  retired,  Army  Medical  Staff) 

THE  title  of  this  article  requires  some  explanation,  for  most 
Britons  do  not  allow  that  national  decadence  can,  by  any  possi- 
bility, apply  to  the  British  people.  They  flatter  themselves  that 
the  late  Lord  Salisbury's  criticism  of  dying  nations,  however 
applicable  it  may  have  been  to  other  countries,  was  never  intended 
to  convey  a  warning  to  his  own.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  a  sound 
maxim  for  a  nation,  as  well  as  for  an  individual,  to  consider  the 
beam  in  its  own  eye,  before  proceeding  to  pull  the  mote  out  of  its 
brother's  eye. 

One  cannot  be  accused  of  pessimism  for  calling  attention  to 
certain  facts  because  they  run  counter  to  preconceived  ideas. 
That  erroneous  ideas  are  held  of  national  health  by  many 
Britons  goes  without  saying;  recently  a  cabinet  minister  as- 
serted that  England  and  Wales  was  the  healthiest  country  in 
Europe;  that  is  not  so,  for  the  Scandinavian  countries  and 
Ireland  are  healthier.  Comparing  the  death  rates  of  England 
and  Wales  with  those  of  Norway  for  the  year  1906,  the  deaths 
per  1000  of  the  total  population  of  England  and  Wales  were  15*4, 
and  of  children  under  1  year  to  1000  births,  132,  whereas  for 
Norway  these  rates  were  respectively  13*6  and  69 '5. 

Had  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  limited 
his  felicitations  to  those  sanitary  measures,  which  have  for  their 
object  the  prevention  of  disease  from  extraneous  sources,  and  for 
which  his  department  is  responsible,  his  statement  could  not  be 
challenged.  But  it  is  the  one  great  fault  of  our  sanitary  methods, 
that  while  great  attention  is  paid,  and  is  justly  paid,  to  the  external 
and  material  causes  which  affect  public  health,  little  or  no  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  individual  for  whose  benefit  they  are  intended ; 
he  is  left  alone  to  his  own  hurt  and  to  the  public  detriment.  Had 
each  individual  been  appraised  at  the  same  money  value  as  the 
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animal  affected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease,  his  condition  would 
have  received  equally  serious  consideration. 

The  great  changes  which  have  taken  place  during  the  past 
sixty  years  in  social  and  economic  conditions  have  altogether 
changed  the  character  of  the  people;  the  larger  moiety,  five- 
sixths,  are  now  engaged  in  trades  and  handicrafts,  whereas  a 
hundred  years  ago  they  were  but  a  small  percentage.  These 
changes  have  not  been  altogether  for  the  general  good,  for,  while 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  and  the  progress  of  sanitary  science 
have  lessened  the  extraneous  causes  of  disease,  the  artificial 
conditions  of  modern  life  and  the  struggle  for  a  living  wage  have 
had  a  deteriorating  influence  on  the  physical  and  moral  fibre 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  There  is  no  official  standard  of  national 
physique  from  which  a  comparison  could  be  made,  nor  is  there 
any  agency  by  which  the  health  of  the  male  youth  of  the  nation 
could  be  tested,  unlike  Continental  nations  which  adopt  com- 
pulsory military  service. 

The  standards  which  we  have  are  fragmentary  and  incomplete, 
but  so  far  as  they  go  they  show  that  the  recruits  who  joined  the 
army  in  1906,  of  an  average  age  of  19*3  years,  and  of  whom  the 
working  classes  furnished  eleven-twelfths,  are  inferior  in  height, 
weight,  and  chest  measurement  to  youths  of  seventeen  years 
of  age  of  the  general  population.  But  that  is  not  the  worst 
feature,  for  it  would  appear  that  these  recruits  are  of  superior 
physique  to  the  general  run  of  youths  of  the  classes  from 
which  they  are  drawn.  The  following  extract  from  the  Army 
Medical  Keport  for  the  year  1906,  being  official,  is  more  than 
ominous : — 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  average  height  and  weight  of  males  of 
the  strata  from  which  the  recruits  are  drawn  are  so  good.  The  figures  for  the 
recruits  are  lowered  by  many  of  them  being  really  under  eighteen  years  of  age, 
or  having  been  insufficiently  fed. 

The  whole  tone  of  the  report  is  chastened  by  a  reluctance  to 
face  the  facts;  the  writing  on  the  wall  is  there,  but  the  inter- 
pretation is  wanting.  An  endeavour  will  now  be  made  to  show 
what  lies  behind  this  official  reticence,  for  the  report  contains 
much  informatiorP,  more  suggestive  than  direct,  to  induce  the 
belief  that  the  British  people,  the  larger  moiety,  are  physically 
deteriorating,  and  are  suffering  from  a  predisposition  to  constitu- 
tional disease  which  is  considerably  in  excess  of  what  exists  in 
other  European  countries.  The  two  following  tables,  which  are 
compiled  from  this  report,  allow  a  comparison  to  be  made  of  the 
mortality  from  certain  diseases  in  the  British  Army  serving  at 
home  with  that  in  the  armies  of  four  of  the  greatest  European 
Powers, 
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TABLE  I. 

DEATH  RATES  OF  HOME  AND  FOREIGN  ARMIES  COMPARED. 
Ratios  per  1,000  of  Strength. 


— 

United 
Kingdom, 
1906. 

France, 
1904. 

Germany, 
1903-4. 

Austria- 
Hungary, 
1904. 

Russia, 
1904. 

U.S.  of 
America, 
1905. 

Deaths  from  all  diseases 

2'92 

3-10 

1-90 

2-12 

3-20 

6-14 

„         „     Enteric  Fever 

0-09 

2-04 

0-11 

0-24 

0-62 

0-30 

„         „     Tubercle  of 
Lung  . 

0-23 

0-56 

O'll 

0-22 

0-55 

0-86 

Balance  of  deaths  from  all} 

diseases,  excluding  Enteric 
Fever    and    Tubercle    of 

2-60 

0-50 

1-68 

1-66 

2-03 

4-98 

Lung 

.     TABLE  II. 

DEATH  BATES  OF  HOME  AND  FOREIGN  ARMIES  FROM  CARDIAC  AFFECTIONS. 
Ratios  per  1,000  of  Strength. 


— 

United 
Kingdom, 
1906. 

France, 
1904. 

Germany, 
1903-4. 

Austria- 
Hungary, 
1904. 

Russia, 
1904. 

U.S.  of 
America, 
1905. 

Deaths  from  Cardiac  Affec-1 
tions                                    ./ 

0-37 

0-07 

0-03 

0-03 

0-06 

0-09 

These  tables  furnish  data  from  which  a  comparison  can  be 
made  of  the  health  of  large  bodies  of  young  men  of  different 
nationalities,  who  are  approximately  of  the  same  age  and  whose 
physical  capacity  and  morale  are  subject  to  like  training  and 
discipline,  hence  any  great  difference  in  their  death  rates  cannot 
be  accounted  for  by  military  service,  the  causes  must  be  looked 
for  elsewhere.  These  will  be  found  in  the  environment,  that  is 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  respective  armies  or  in  the  general 
state  of  health  of  the  people  from  which  they  are  recruited.  As 
the  death  rates  of  the  two  chief  infectious  diseases,  enteric  fever 
and  tubercle  of  the  lung,  are  separately  given,  the  mortality 
which  is  attributable  to  general  and  constitutional  diseases  can  be 
approximately  estimated.  It  is  to  the  latter  special  attention  is 
invited,  because  from  it  there  can  be  deduced  the  relative  capacity 
of  a  nation  for  military  service  and  the  endurance  and  the  power 
to  resist  disease  of  its  troops  in  war.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  physical  standards  of  different  nations  would  be  useful  for 
the  same  purpose,  but  as  the  development  of  physique  in  different 
countries  is  an  adaptation  to  locality  and  climate,  a  comparison 
of  the  physical  standards  of  different  races  would  not  give  so 
reliable  an  indication  of  their  relative  physical  capacity. 
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Table  I.  shows  that  of  the  five  European  armies  the  mortality 
from  all  diseases,  excluding  enteric  fever  and  tubercle  of  the  lung, 
is  greatest  in  the  British  Army  serving  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  proportion  being  5  to  1  in  the  French  Army  to  3  in  the 
German  and  Austro-Hungarian  Armies  respectively,  and  to  4  in 
the  Kussian  Army.  Even  if  from  the  mortality  in  the  British 
Army  the  deaths  (59),  which  were  caused  by  external  injury  and 
poisons,  etc.  are  deducted,  its  death  rate  from  general  and  con- 
stitutional diseases  would  remain  the  highest,  though  no  corre- 
sponding reductions  were  made  for  the  other  armies.  This  is 
the  first  occasion  that  a  comparison  on  these  lines  has  been  made 
of  the  health  of  European  armies ;  for  reasons  which  will  be 
presently  given  the  United  States  Army  is  not  included. 

The  unhealthiness  of  the  British  army  is  generally  admitted, 
but  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  explain  this  away  on  the 
grounds  that  voluntarily  recruited  armies  are  only  raised  from  a 
small  moiety  of  the  people  and  that  the  least  fit  for  military 
service.  The  army  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  generally 
coupled  with  the  British  army  as  an  example,  but  the  unhealthi- 
ness of  the  British  army  cannot  be  thus  accounted  for.  It  is 
acknowledged  officially  that  the  great  majority  of  the  recruits 
come  from  the  bulk  of  the  people  and  that  they  are  physically  the 
best  of  the  classes  from  which  they  are  drawn.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  enlistment  for  the  regular  army  is  tempered  by  selection, 
which  makes  it  "  the  fittest  of  the  unfit  of  the  people."  In  this 
sense  the  recruitment  of  the  Territorial  army  deserves  serious 
consideration. 

That  explanation  is,  however,  true  of  the  American  Army,  for 
the  population  is  in  a  state  of  flux,  being  largely  reinforced  by 
immigrants ;  some  enter  the  naval  and  military  services,  but 
many  are  rejected  on  account  of  physical  and  other  infirmities,  the 
percentage  of  rejections,  in  some  instances,  and  of  their 
descendants  of  the  first  generation,  is  so  large  that  barely  one 
in  ten  is  accepted.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  an  army  so  recruited 
could  be  considered  typical  of  the  health  of  a  country  with  so 
large  a  population  whose  character  is  altogether  different.  It 
would  therefore  not  be  fair  to  place  the  health  of  the  American 
army  in  comparison  with  the  armies  of  nations  of  older  growth. 
It  has,  however,  a  special  danger  for  our  own  people,  making 
them  believe  that  it  is  impossible  to  better  their  physical 
condition. 

Of  all  constitutional  diseases  there  is  none  which  is  so  closely 
associated  with  defective  development  and  with  physical  inferiority 
as  heart  disease  when  occurring  in  young  men  resident  in  temperate 
climates,  and  living  under  ordinary  conditions.  The  British  army 
has  the  largest  number  of  cases  of  heart  disease  of  all  armies. 
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For  instance,  in  every  10,000  men  serving  in  the  Austro-Hungarian 
army  there  occur  19  cases  ;  in  the  Eussian  army  24 ;  in  the 
French  26  ;  in  the  German  35 ;  in  the  United  States  38  ;  and  in 
the  British  73.  Table  II.  gives  the  relative  mortality  in  these 
armies ;  the  ratios  are  5  deaths  in  the  British  army  serving  in 
the  United  Kingdom  to  1  in  the  French  army ;  12  to  1  in  the 
German  and  Austro-Hungarian  armies  respectively ;  6  to  1  in 
the  Eussian  army ;  and  4  to  1  in  the  United  States  army. 

The  following  is  another  instance  of  the  superior  vitality  of 
those  European  nations  which  have  adopted  universal  military 
service.  Compared  with  Austria,  France,  Germany  and  Italy, 
England  and  Wales  have  the  lowest  proportion  of  the  population, 
per  1,000,  living  at  the  ages  of  40-60  and  60  upwards.  At  these 
ages  the  French  ratios,  which  are  the  highest,  are  respectively 
223  and  125,  while  those  of  England  and  Wales  are  170  and  74. 
A  knowledge  of  these  facts  ought  to  be  an  inducement  to  adopt 
universal  military  service  as  increasing  the  chances  of  enjoying 
an  old  age  pension  for  a  longer  time. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  low  birth  rate  indicates  racial 
deterioration  and  lowered  vitality,  but  that  is  not  necessarily  the 
case,  and,  though  France  has  been  given  as  a  case  in  point,  it  is 
not  compatible  with  the  fact  that  it  has,  proportionately  to  popu- 
lation, more  full  grown  and  aged  men  than  other  countries.  No. 
The  causes  of  a  low  birth-rate  in  most  countries  at  the  present 
time  are  moral,  not  a  lack  of  fertility,  for  the  reduction  of  child- 
bearing  is  the  deliberate  act  of  the  people  themselves.  The 
three  European  countries,  which  show  the  greatest  decrease  in 
human  fertility  during  the  past  20  years,  are  Belgium  of  19*8  ; 
France  of  19*7  per  cent;  and  England  and  Wales  of  17 '7  per 
cent.  In  the  case  of  the  French  people  it  is  their  thrifty  habits 
which  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  size  of  their  families.  The 
decline  in  the  English  and  Welsh  rate  is  not  due  to  thrift  or  to 
any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  make  provision  for  them- 
selves or  for  their  families,  but  to  the  selfish  pursuit  of  pleasure 
which  places  their  act  on  an  altogether  lower  moral  plane,  and 
therefore,  if  continued,  the  result  will  be  infinitely  more  destruc- 
tive to  national  life. 

The  explanation  of  the  great  differences  in  health  between 
our  home  army  and  foreign  armies  will  be  found  in  the  people 
themselves  and  in  their  everyday  life.  It  is  not  possible  in  the 
limits  of  this  paper  to  give  a  separate  description  for  each  country, 
but  France  is  selected  as  being  the  exponent  of  compulsory  mili- 
tary service,  in  one  form  or  other,  for  the  longest  time.  The 
conditions  which  have  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  military 
capacity  of  the  French  nation  relate  to  race,  to  employment  and 
to  military  service.  Purity  of  race  is  a  strong  characteristic, 
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though  there  is  over  a  million  of  foreign  residents  in  France, 
intermarriage  is  not  frequent.  The  joyous  disposition  of  the 
French  people,  and  their  thrifty  habits,  conduce  to  health ;  and, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  it  also  accounts  for  national  neglect 
of  sanitation,  to  which  the  prevalence  of  zymotic  diseases  is  owing. 

Distribution  of  population  follows  employment ;  the  rural 
population  in  1896  was  over  23  millions,  or  approximately  61 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  ;  over  5J  million  males  were 
engaged  in  forestry  and  agriculture,  and  less  than  3J  millions  in 
manufacturing  industries.  This  healthy  out-of-doors  life  is  the 
foundation  of  that  robustness  of  the  young  French  soldier,  which 
attracted  so  much  attention  at  their  last  army  manoauvres,  when 
his  powers  of  marching,  his  endurance,  his  intelligent  co-operation 
and  his  elasticity  of  spirit  won  the  admiration  of  all  the  foreign 
officers  who  were  present. 

Conscription,  which  was  adopted  in  1798,  was  continued  with 
short  intervals  up  to  1889,  when  universal  military  service  took 
its  place,  with  no  exceptions  except  for  physical  unfitness.  That 
only  one  soldier,  in  1904,  out  of  every  2000  died  from  general  and 
constitutional  diseases,  is  a  signal  proof  of  the  virile  qualities  of 
the  French  people  and  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  military  service. 
But  that  is  not  all,  for  the  same  spirit,  the  growth  of  four  genera- 
tions, has  permeated  the  whole  nation,  making  the  defence  of  the 
country  the  citizen's  prime  duty,  not  the  intolerable  burden  which 
finds  its  echo  in  the  cry  of  the  non-militarist. 

A  comparison  of  these  conditions  will  now  be  made  for 
England  and  Wales,  but  it  will  not  be  extended  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland  for  the  following  reasons.  The  population  of  England 
and  Wales  is  seven-ninths  of  the  total  population,  of  the  remaining 
two-ninths  Scotland's  share  is  a  little  more  than  one-ninth  and 
Ireland's  a  little  less  ;  during  the  ten  years'  period,  1896  to  1905, 
the  proportion  of  the  recruits,  supplied  by  each  country,  per  1000, 
was  for  England  and  Wales,  782 ;  for  Scotland,  92  ;  for  Ireland, 
116 ;  and  British  Colonies  and  foreign  countries,  10 ;  the  ratio  of 
rejections  per  1000  inspected  was  for  England  and  Wales,  345 '76 
for  Scotland,  321-86;  for  Ireland,  323-48;  and  for  British 
Colonies  and  foreign  countries,  286*62.  It  is  evident  that  it  is 
the  health  conditions  of  the  English  and  Welsh  people  which  are 
the  most  important  and  which  require  the  most  careful  study. 
In  this  sense  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that  I  have  rarely, 
if  ever,  seen  a  pure  bred  Irish  or  Scotch  soldier,  who  was  physic- 
ally unfit  for  military  service,  but  that  I  have  seen  many  young 
Englishmen  whose  physical  appearance  showed  that  they  ought 
never  to  have  been  in  the  ranks.  This  is  no  haphazard  state- 
ment, as  for  many  years  before  my  retirement  from  the  service  I 
carefully  examined  the  troops  for  whose  health  I  was  responsible, 
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and  owing  to  exceptional  circumstances,  the  opportunities  I  had 
for  doing  so  were  extensive  and  frequent.  In  1884  I  submitted  a 
report  on  the  health  of  the  recruit,  and  the  necessity  for  graduated 
training,  which  twenty  years  afterwards  was  put  into  practice. 

Kacial  quality  as  applied  to  the  English  people  is  difficult  to 
determine,  for  the  English  people  are  the  most  mixed  race  in 
Europe.  Up  to  1850  the  quality  of  the  immigrants  was  beneficial 
to  the  healthy  development  of  the  people,  but  since  that  time  a 
marked  change  has  taken  place,  and  England  has  become  the 
dumping-ground  of  aliens  steeped  in  crime  and  disease,  while 
simultaneously  it  has  lost  many  of  its  healthiest  sons  by  emigra- 
tion. Though  as  yet  the  nation,  as  a  whole,  has  escaped  this 
peril,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  tendency  of  a  mixed  race, 
when  exposed  to  adverse  hygienic  and  economic  conditions,  is  to 
revert  to  inferior  types,  when  such  strains  exist ;  that  is  an 
increasing  danger  which  no  Government  which  puts  the  welfare 
of  the  country  before  party  should  neglect  to  guard  against. 

That  distribution  of  population  follows  employment  is  well 
exemplified  in  the  present  state  of  England  and  Wales.  In  1901, 
of  12,134,259  males  of  10  years  and  upwards,  only  1,071,040  were 
engaged  in  agriculture ;  at  the  present  time  half  the  population 
live  in  75  towns  (including  London).  Density  of  population  with 
fluctuation  of  trade  means  poverty  and  disease.  The  total  number 
of  persons  (excluding  lunatics  and  casual  paupers)  who  received 
relief  in  the  course  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1907,  was 
1,709,436,  or  4*9  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  population,  of  whom 
children  under  16  years  numbered  564,314 ;  the  remainder  con- 
sisted of  618,673  females  and  526,449  males.  There  is  no  other 
European  country  in  which  the  distribution  of  the  population  and 
economic  conditions  are  so  unfavourable  to  the  healthy  growth  of 
the  people. 

The  unhealthiness,  which  results  from  density  of  population, 
is  generally  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  infectious  diseases, 
which  originate  in  a  polluted  environment,  but  it  has  another 
effect,  still  more  dangerous,  for  by  preventing  healthy  growth  it 
is  a  direct  cause  of  physical  deterioration.  Large  cities  may  be 
protected  from  epidemic  diseases  by  a  pure  water  supply,  by  good 
systems  of  sewerage,  surface  drainage  and  scavenging,  and  yet 
all  the  time  the  physical  capacity  of  their  inhabitants  is  being 
lowered.  The  feeling  of  fatigue,  which  indoor  occupations  induce, 
especially  in  overcrowded  districts,  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  the  exercise  is  excessive,  for  often  it  is  partial  and  insufficient. 
A  vitiated  atmosphere  and  monotonous  work  prevent  equilibrium 
being  established  between  repair  and  decay  whereby  tissue  waste 
is  retained  in  the  system.  To  this  is  due  the  feeling  of  languor 
and  depression,  so  characteristic  of  the  very  poor  in  large  towns. 
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It  is  a  frequent  cause  of  intemperance,  and  sooner  or  later  it 
lights  up  constitutional  disease,  especially  cardiac  disease,  for  the 
heart's  action  is  continuous  and  the  want  of  a  healthy  stimulus  is 
as  injurious  as  over-stimulation.  Alas !  that  is  a  want  which  is 
more  or  less  constant  among  the  children  of  the  poor. 

That  universal  military  service  effects  an  improvement  in 
national  health  is  now  generally  allowed,  but  hitherto  that 
improvement  has  not  been  associated  with  lowered  mortality 
from  constitutional  and  general  diseases  with  consequent  pro- 
longation of  adult  life.  That,  however,  is  the  direct  consequence 
of  the  adoption  of  universal  military  service  by  foreign  nations, 
of  which  the  phenomenal  immunity  of  their  respective  armies 
from  heart  disease  is  a  direct  proof.  The  soldier's  heart  is 
associated  in  the  public  mind  with  his  drill,  with  his  tight-fitting 
tunic,  and  with  badly  adjusted  knapsacks  and  cross  belts,  so 
that  it  has  become  a  term  of  reproach  to  the  British  Army 
and  medical  service.  However  true  that  may  have  been  in 
the  past  it  is  no  longer  so,  and  yet  heart  disease  in  our  home 
army  shows  no  sign  of  abatement,  instead  it  has  increased. 

In  1906  the  ratio  of  rejections  for  heart  disease  per  1,000 
inspected  and  within  three  months  of  enlistment  aggregated 
32*47;  for  the  previous  ten  years  period  the  ratio  was  19*42, 
making  an  increa.se  of  13*05  in  1906.  The  Army  Medical 
Department  is  greatly  concerned  with  the  prevalence  of  heart 
disease  in  the  army  and  has  referred  the  question  to  its  Advisory 
Board,  but  in  the  light  of  these  facts  it  seems  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse,  for  it  is  not  the  army  but  the  nation  itself 
which  is  at  fault,  and  the  question  is  one  for  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  After  allowing  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  for 
candidates  for  enlistment  who  understated  their  age,  the  rejection 
for  defective  development  was  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  total 
rejections  in  1906. 

Briefly  summarised,  the  conditions  in  which  the  larger  moiety 
of  the  English  and  Welsh  people  are  living  are  different  from 
those  of  continental  nations,  and  are  exercising  an  unfavourable 
influence  on  their  healthy  development  and  physical  capacity 
for  military  service.  For  the  amelioration  of  these  conditions 
the  following  measures  are  proposed  : — (1)  the  prevention  of 
alien  immigration ;  (2)  the  return  in  large  numbers  of  the  people 
to  the  land ;  (3)  the  reform  of  the  poor  law ;  (4)  the  regulation 
of  juvenile  labour;  and  (5)  the  adoption  of  universal  military 
service. 

Alien  immigration  is  so  perfunctorily,  not  to  say  unsym- 
pathetically  supervised  that  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  what  is 
the  annual  number  of  immigrants.  But  even  a  small  number  of 
aliens,  annually  added  to  the  general  population,  must  eventually 
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have  a  sinister  effect  on  the  general  health,  for  a  little  leaven 
leaveneth  the  whole  lump. 

Placing  a  large  number  of  people  on  the  land  to  be  effective 
must  secure  the  healthy  bringing  up  of  families,  but  this  involves 
remunerative  employment  for  the  bread-winners.  Under  present 
conditions  that  seems  impossible,  and  it  must  continue  until  the 
country  is  won  over  to  Tariff  Eeform,  which,  judging  from  the 
signs  of  the  times,  cannot  be  long  delayed. 

Able-bodied  paupers  who  are  pronounced  physically  fit,  should 
be  compelled  to  undergo  military  training,  the  State  having  the 
right  to  their  services  in  return  for  the  cost  which  it  has  incurred ; 
besides  military  discipline  would  have  a  beneficial  moral  effect  on 
a  class  which  notoriously  wants  it.  The  children  of  paupers 
should  not  be  brought  up  in  workhouses,  but  in  homes  in  the 
country  where  they  would  receive  individual  supervision. 

The  prohibition  of  juvenile  labour  is  demanded  by  the  Labour 
Party  as  interfering  with  men's  employment ;  but  in  the  interests 
of  the  young  there  are  far  weightier  reasons  which  can  be  urged 
against  it,  for  strain  and  fatigue  cannot  be  endured  by  a  growing 
lad  with  impunity.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  statistics  of 
defective  development  and  of  heart  disease,  already  quoted  ;  but 
in  the  same  report  the  rejections  for  defect  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, on  enlistment  and  within  three  months  afterwards, 
amounted  to  1,376,  being  a  ratio  of  22*06  per  1,000  medically 
examined.  These  defects  are  chiefly  attributable  to  employment, 
for,  like  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  they  are  frequently  pro- 
duced by  lifting  weights,  or  by  other  heavy  work  which  only  a 
full  grown  man  is  capable  of  doing  without  hurt. 

The  most  critical  period  of  boys'  lives  is  when  they  leave 
school  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  From  fourteen  to 
eighteen  growth  is  most  active,  and  the  tendency  is,  with  a 
healthy  environment,  to  correct  the  defects  and  deformities  which 
are  caused  in  childhood  by  insufficient  or  unwholesome  food  and 
by  the  want  of  care  or  by  the  ignorance  of  their  parents.  At 
present  nothing  is  done  and,  helpless,  they  are  left  physically  and 
morally  uncared  for.  The  State  should  undertake  this  duty  if 
their  parents  or  natural  guardians  cannot  be  made  responsible. 
Were  this  done,  there  would  grow  up  healthy  men  to  take  their 
place  as  wage-earners  in  the  general  community  and  in  time  of 
stress  and  danger  to  contribute  to  their  country's  defence. 

Universal  military  service  is  the  one  measure  which  can  be 
extensively  applied  with  immediate  and  continuous  benefit  to  the 
health  of  the  people.  Even  with  the  most  democratic  treatment 
of  the  land  question  the  amount  of  arable  land  is  limited,  and 
agriculture  can  only  give  work  to  a  relatively  small  proportion  of 
the  people,  besides  the  growth  of  population  can  only  be  provided 
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for  by  employment  in  trades  and  manufactures,  thus  intensifying 
the  conditions  which  tend  to  racial  deterioration.  If  universal 
military  service  be  coupled  with  the  physical  education  of  youths, 
after  they  leave  school,  raising  that  age  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  years, 
little  or  no  hardship  or  disturbance  of  industrial  pursuits  would 
follow.  Germany  offers  an  object-lesson  of  the  value  of  military 
service  in  improving  a  nation's  health,  though  only  a  third  of  its 
population  is  employed  in  agriculture,  and  it  is  year  by  year 
becoming  more  and  more  a  manufacturing  country,  its  army  has 
the  lowest  annual  death  rate  in  comparison  with  the  armies  of  all 
other  civilised  countries. 

The  organisation  which  is  required  to  carry  out  this  proposal 
already  exists  in  the  Territorial  Army,  for  it  could  be  extended  or 
modified  to  meet  the  requirements  of  universal  military  service. 
That  is  not  the  least  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Haldane's  scheme, 
which  seems  to  have  been  conceived  with  that  object  in  reserve. 
The  facts,  which  have  been  given  in  this  paper,  and  which  are  taken 
from  official  records,  show  urgently  it  is  wanted,  if  not  for  military 
reasons,  for  national  efficiency  and  the  well-being  of  the  people. 

This  paper  was  almost  finished  when  the  Army  Medical  Report 
for  1907  was  published.  It  shows  no  improvement  in  the  death 
ratios  of  our  Home  Army  for  constitutional  and  general  diseases 
and  for  cardiac  affections  in  comparison  with  foreign  armies,  and 
it  thus  refers  to  diseases  of  the  heart :  "  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  disease  affecting  candidates  for  enlistment  with  which 
we  have  to  deal.  In  1907  cardiac  disease  caused  the  third  largest 
number  of  rejections  on  inspection,  and  also  yielded  the  highest 
ratio  of  inefficiency  after  enlistment."  Of  defective  development 
it  explains  that  though  the  ratios  of  rejections  have  fallen  as  com- 
pared with  1906,  "  this  group  still  causes  more  than  one-fifth  of 
all  the  rejections  " ;  also  that  the  reduction  is  not  due  to  any 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  recruits,  but  "  to  the  abolition 
of  a  fixed  standard  of  weight  and  to  the  directions  which  were 
given  to  recruiting  medical  officers  to  pass  as  '  fit '  all  candidates 
for  enlistment  who  came  up  to  the  physical  standards  of  infantry 
of  the  line."  Of  the  recruits,  who  were  accepted,  it  observes  that 
"  it  must  be  remembered  that  most  of  the  men  will  not  be  capable 
of  doing  the  work  of  a  mature  soldier  for  at  least  two  years." 
The  question  naturally  arises,  will  these  men,  in  the  event  of  war, 
have  the  endurance  to  bear  its  hardships,  and  the  power  of 
resisting  disease — dysentery  and  enteric  fever.  Enough  has  been 
said  to  show  the  necessity  for  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the 
causes  of  defective  development  and  diseases  of  the  heart  among 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  male  youth  of  the  nation. 

WILLIAM  HILL-CLIMO. 
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THE   WHITE   AUSTRALIA   QUESTION 

BY   F.  M.  CUTLACK 
(Of  South  Australia) 

WHOEVER  would  understand  Australia  must  understand  first 
something  of  the  vast  extent  of  country  embraced  by  that  name, 
and  the  equally  vast  differences  between  the  climate  of  some  parts 
of  the  continent  and  that  of  others.  Physical  formation  of  the 
country  itself  accounts  for  the  fact  that  in  the  eastern  mountains 
there  is  snow,  or  at  any  rate  cold  temperature,  at  the  same  time 
when  in  the  west,  in  the  same  latitude,  there  may  be  great  heat. 
But  that  is  not  the  only,  or  even  the  important,  distinction  in 
Australian  climates.  The  average  Englishman  is  content  to  label 
Australia  hot,  and  then  and  there  to  have  done  with  it.  That  is 
untrue  as  well  as  unfair.  The  north  of  Australia  is  tropical  and 
swelters  in  the  heat  that  visits  the  latitudes  of  East  Africa,  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  or  Bahia  in  Brazil.  The  south  of  Australia  no 
more  belongs  to  the  torrid  zone  than  does  that  Mediterranean  sea- 
board which  is  so  favourite  a  holiday  clime  among  Englishmen. 
There  the  great  southern  continent  is  as  genial,  as  fruitful,  and 
in  many  parts  as  lovely  a  land  as  those  which  border  upon  that 
other  and  more  popular  sea.  He  who  anticipates  Port  Darwin  in 
a  stay  at  Colombo  is  merely  fore-arming  himself.  But  he  who 
there  anticipates  Adelaide  or  Melbourne  might  as  reasonably 
anticipate  Sicily  and  the  south  of  Italy. 

Such  a  pronounced  difference  in  climate  must  be  rightly 
weighed  in  the  consideration  of  Australia's  vast  territory  and 
administration.  The  Federal  Constitution,  which  began  simul- 
taneously with  the  twentieth  century,  has  done  much  to  make 
Australians  a  national  people,  and  has  removed  a  great  deal  of  the 
interstate  jealousy  which  was  previously  rife,  if  not  rampant. 
The  separate  State  constitutions,  although  they  may  not  be 
necessary  in  the  future,  were  preserved  in  the  first  soft  degree  of 
the  subduing  to  complete  national  unity;  and  Victorians  and 
Queenslanders  alike  retain  their  separate  establishments  although 
they  have  agreed  to  live  in  the  same  house.  Federation  guaranteed 
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to  each  State  its  individuality  and  its  own  internal  management, 
and  merely  took  upon  itself  the  general  regulation  in  such  national 
matters  as  defence,  commerce,  and  certain  departments  of  the 
civil  service.  It  was  for  a  national  purpose,  and  in  a  national 
spirit,  that  Federation  was  established.  The  new  power  asserted 
itself  at  once. 

Few  people  in  Australia    in    1900  foresaw   that   with   the 
inauguration  of  a  Commonwealth  to  which  control  in  these  leading 
questions   was  ceded  certain  legislation    of    1902  would  come 
about.     In  that  year  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  passed  the 
first  Immigration  Restriction  Act,  which  it  clinched  with  a  further 
Act  in  1905.     These  laws  embody  the  principle  which  had  become 
known  as  the  White  Australia  policy.    It  means  that  the  Common- 
wealth Parliament,  in  only  one  short  year  from  its  beginning, 
decided  almost  violently  that  Australia  should  for  an  indefinite 
period  be  a  country  in  which  white  men  only  should  live.     It  was 
not  intended,  of  course,  to  operate  against  the  native  aborigines, 
but  these  are  rapidly  and    naturally   dying    out.     The  White 
Australia  policy  decrees  that  no  coloured  man  shall  be  allowed  to 
work  or  make  his  home  in  either  southern  Victoria  (where  there  is 
a  numerous  white  population),  or  the  northern  tropics  (where  there 
are  scarcely  any  people  at  all),  in  Sydney,  or  on  the  wild  north- 
west coast.     As  it  was  applied  to  drive  Chinese  from  industries 
in  Melbourne  it  was  necessary,  for  in  the  contest  there  the  white 
worker  would  in  time  have  been  hopelessly  worsted ;  as  it  was 
applied  with  equal  rigour  to  drive  the  kanaka  from  Queensland, 
the  justice  and  the  expedience  of  the  law  were  alike  doubtful. 
The  Australian  Labour  Party  asserted  that  labour  among  sugar- 
canes  in  the  hot  north  was  suitable  for  white  men,  and  that  the 
employment  of  contract  coloured  labour  from  the  Pacific  Islands 
was  unwarrantable  and  detrimental  to  the  white  man's  industrial 
interests.     Now,  most  white  men  can  live  in   the  Australian 
tropics  without  any  physical  harm,  and  a  few  of  the  more  hardy 
may  be  able  for  a  season  or  two  to  perform  such  trying  manual 
labour  as  that  required  from  workers  in  the  sugar-canes  in  the 
heat  of  the  year.    But  all  experience  supports  national  instinct  to 
show  that  no  white  man  can  do  this  work  for  long,  and  that  it 
must  lead  to  his  physical  deterioration.    Nevertheless,  the  Labour 
Party  carried  its  point,  and  the  Immigration   Eestriction  Act 
became  a  fact.     The  expulsion  of  the  kanaka  threatened  to  kill 
the  profitable  Queensland  sugar  industry,  which  was  at  that  time 
rapidly  growing  in  importance ;  and  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment was  forced  to  support  it  in  its  instant  decline  by  the 
payment  of  a  bonus.     At  present  the  sugar  grower    actually 
receives  a  bounty  of  six  shillings  for  every  hundredweight  of  sugar 
produced  from  10  per  cent,  cane  cultivated  by  white  labour  only. 
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These  being  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  extensive  employ- 
ment of  white  labour  in  the  middle  districts  of  Queensland  (about 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn),  readers  will  realise  without  much  trouble 
that  the  difficulties  must  be  proportionately  greater  in  the  northern 
territory,  which  is  at  least  ten  degrees  of  latitude  nearer  to  the 
equator.  The  white  Australian  law  is  made  to  apply  as  strictly 
to  the  Northern  Territory  (at  present  almost  entirely  uncultivated) 
as  it  is  in  the  Queensland  sugar  districts,  as  it  is  in  the  temperate 
zone  of  the  south.  The  headquarters  of  a  great  pearl-fishing 
industry  were,  owing  to  the  operation  of  the  Immigration 
Eestriction  Act,  recently  removed  from  Port  Darwin  to  Hong 
Kong.  For  many  years  the  Northern  Territory  has  been  a  dead 
loss  to  the  South  Australian  Government  of  £80,000  a  year.  The 
population  of  a  vast  area  of  523,000  square  miles  consists  .of  only 
1,100  Europeans,  a  little  over  1,800  Chinese  (miners  mostly)  who 
still  remain,  and  some  scattered  and  wandering  tribes  of  native 
aborigines  whose  numbers,  uncertain,  cannot  be  very  great.  The 
white  men  are  either  shipping  agents,  commercial  agents,  mining 
overseers,  Government  officials,  or  stockowners.  There  is  scarcely 
any  trade,  and  the  country's  soil,  in  many  places  exceedingly  rich, 
is  virgin.  Its  present  condition  has  never  been  any  better  with 
European  labour  alone,  and  probably  never  will  be.  Earl's 
'  Handbook  for  Colonists  in  Tropical  Australia,'  published  circa 
1860,  describes  exactly  the  country  as  it  is  to-day.  It  is  clothed 
with  all  the  splendour  that  every  tropical  land  puts  on,  is  well 
grassed,  and  is  liable  to  floods  from  monsoonal  and  cyclonic  visit- 
ations. Mr.  Elsey,  the  surgeon  with  the  Gregory  Expedition  in 
1855  said : 

As  far  as  our  observations  extended,  there  seem  to  be  three  seasons  in 
north-west  Australia,  viz.,  the  wet  season,  commencing  about  December  and 
lasting  till  February ;  the  spring  or  cool  season  from  March  to  July ;  and  the 
dry  or  hot  season  from  August  to  November.  Our  first  arrival  at  the  Victoria 
(river)  was  in  September.  The  whole  country  was  parched,  the  vegetation 
dried  up,  and  bush  fires  were  frequent.  The  heat  of  the  day  was  not  followed 
by  a  cool  night.  Though  the  maximum  heat  was  not  excessive,  rarely  exceeding 
114°  Fahr.,  the  minimum  was  very  high,  seldom  falling  below  80°  at  any  time, 
and  I  have  known  the  thermometer  suspended  in  the  air  to  stand  at  98  at 
sunrise.  The  rains  commenced  towards  the  end  of  November,  and  by  the 
middle  of  December  had  fairly  set  in.  From  the  20th  to  the  end  of  December 
the  rain  was  incessant,  and  on  the  7th  January  the  river  was  eleven  feet  above 
its  average  level.  There  were,  however,  indications  of  its  being  a  very  dry 
season.  The  weather  during  this  time  was  very  oppressive,  and  the  excessive 
moisture  rendered  the  heat  most  trying  to  the  party,  many  of  whom  were 
actively  employed. 

From  March  to  July  in  this  territory,  however,  says  Mr. 
Elsey,  is  beautiful  weather ;  but  "  notwithstanding  this  cool 
season,"  says  Earl,  "  the  climate  will  not  seem  highly  attractive 
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to  Europeans,  but  experienced  bushmen  will  not  hesitate  to  face 
it  with  an  important  object  in  view."  All  this  has  been  amply 
supported  by  Australian  experience  of  the  territory  during  the 
last  forty  years. 

The  White  Australia  policy  has  had  seven  years  in  which  to 
prove  that  the  Northern  Territory  can  be  developed  by  white 
labour.  In  face  of  all  the  explorers'  statements,  in  spite  of 
official  reports  and  well-known  facts,  the  Commonwealth  has 
ordained  that  no  coloured  people  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
land  on  any  conditions  whatever.  There  have  been  several 
attempts  at  white  settlement,  but  they  have  all  come  to  nought, 
as  did  recently  the  proposal  to  establish  there  a  colony  of  Jewish 
emigrants.  White  people  will  never  work  the  country  ;  they  can 
live  there  just  as  they  can  in  India,  but  they  cannot  develop  the 
natural  resources.  The  principal  industry  in  the  Northern 
Territory  at  the  present  time  is  the  pastoral  industry,  and  if  it  were 
not  for  this  probably  no  white  men  would  live  in  the  territory  at 
all.  The  tablelands  extending  south  and  south-east  from  Port 
Darwin  far  into  the  interior,  are  among  the  most  luxurious 
pastoral  areas  in  the  world.  Horned  cattle  and  horses  may  be 
bred  and  reared  here  with  little  trouble,  but — if  the  industry  were 
energetically  conducted — with  great  profit.  At  the  end  of  1907 
there  were  360,000  head  of  horned  cattle  on  the  various  stations 
in  the  Northern  Territory,  and  the  number  exported  to  southern 
Australia  and  elsewhere  was  37,000,  valued  at  about  £162,000. 
These  stations  carried  also  about  12,000  horses.  The  attention 
of  the  British  Government  has  on  several  occasions  been  drawn 
to  the  wonderful  possibilities  which  the  Northern  Territory 
affords  for  the  breeding  of  horses  for  the  Army  Remount 
Service.  Captain  W.  E.  Creswell,  the  Commonwealth  Naval 
Director,  who  formerly  had  considerable  experience  with  stock 
in  that  region,  published  in  *  The  Allahabad  Pioneer '  in  1902 
a  strikingly  acceptable  scheme  for  the  breeding  and  training 
of  remounts  for  the  Indian  army.  Yet  even  to  this  pastoral 
industry,  the  only  one  which  white  men  can  there  carry  on  them- 
selves, the  Government  has  not  applied  itself  earnestly.  At  the 
same  time  a  large  portion  of  the  country,  in  scattered  localities, 
is  agricultural ;  and  here  the  white  man  by  himself  is  at  a  loss. 
Here  is  a  wide  field  for  enterprise  in  the  growing  of  tobacco, 
cotton,  sugar,  rice,  and  perhaps  tea;  numbers  of  practical  men 
have  said  so ;  but  white  men  alone  will  never  raise  these  industries. 
Every  Government  Resident's  report  harps  upon  the  same  string : 
of  cotton,  and  sisal  hemp,  and  rice  there  are  grown  beautiful 
specimens  every  year  in  the  botanical  nursery  at  Port  Darwin, 
but  their  cultivation  on  any  great  scale  must,  if  it  be  done  at  all, 
be  done  by  coloured  labour.  Every  man  who  faces  the  facts 
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must  be  convinced.  In  1904  the  South  Australian  Government 
sent  a  cotton  expert  to  report  upon  cotton  cultivation  in  the 
Northern  Territory.  He  could  only  say  what  to  any  practical 
man  was  surely  already  known  : 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Northern  Territory  possesses  unlimited  possibilities 
for  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  highest  grades  of  cotton  over  a  very  large 
area  of  coastal  country,  and  of  upland  varieties  further  inland.  The  labour 
difficulty  alone  stands  in  the  way.  .  .  .  Federal  laws,  which  prohibit  the 
introduction  of  coloured  labour,  make  it  impossible  for  the  successful  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton  in  large  areas. 

A  few  years  ago  some  London  brokers  procured  specimens  of  sisal 
hemp  grown  in  the  Northern  Territory.  In  its  low  proportion 
of  ash  and  high  proportion  of  cellulose  it  was  an  improvement 
upon  that  grown  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  brokers  valued  it  at 
£35  to  £38  a  ton  on  the  London  market.  Then  a  large  firm  of 
ropemakers  in  Melbourne  was  asked  to  undertake  the  cultivation 
of  the  fibre  in  Northern  Australia.  They  were  willing,  but  they 
said  the  White  Australian  policy  was  in  the  way.  "  The  one 
obstacle  to  be  faced  is  the  labour  question.  We  know,  from  our 
experience  in  the  mat  trade  especially,  that  in  the  general  trade 
one  cannot  compete,  even  with  an  apparent  high  duty,  against 
the  low  wages  and  long  hours  of  the  East.  If  then  white  labour 
is  used  in  Darwin  the  cost  of  production  will  be  too  great." 
What  else  could  be  expected?  The  tropics  are  the  region  in 
which  nature  has  arranged  that  the  coloured  man  shall  live,  and 
because  of  this  fundamental  fact,  which  no  human  laws  can 
change,  the  White  Australian  policy,  which  may  be  a  necessary 
benefit  in  the  south  of  the  continent,  must  appear  no  less  certainly 
to  be  an  abuse  of  authority  in  the  north.  There  has  been  no 
great  harm  done  so  far,  but  what  of  the  future?  Is  Australia 
justified  in  continuing  to  exclude  coloured  people  from  this  great 
stretch  of  tropical  country,  which  white  people  themselves  cannot 
develop  ? 

Besides  the  injustice  of  the  policy  on  moral  grounds,  it  breeds 
a  positive  physical  danger.  If  Australia  cannot  induce  white 
people  to  settle  in  her  tropical  country,  she  must  allow  coloured 
races  entrance.  If  she  continues  to  refuse  that  entrance,  it  is 
obviously  only  a  matter  of  time  before  she  will  have  to  defend 
that  refusal  with  force.  Australia,  like  South  Africa  and  America, 
has  had  experience  of  yellow  aliens,  and  has  as  firmly  declared 
against  them.  Earl,  in  his  handbook  already  quoted,  noticed 
the  undoubted  partiality  of  the  Chinese  for  the  Northern 
Territory.  "There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,"  he  says,  "that 
a  large  spontaneous  immigration  of  Chinese  will  set  in  on  the 
tropical  coast  of  Australia  as  soon  as  the  country  has  become 
sufficiently  occupied  by  Europeans  to  afford  them  protection  from 
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the  natives ;  as  the  marine  productions  are  so  abundant  and  of  so 
valuable  a  description  that  they  (the  Chinese)  would  long  ago 
have  been  active  in  the  enterprise  but  for  the  dread  they  entertain 
of  the  wild  black  tribes  of  the  archipelago.  .  .  .  No  encourage- 
ment will  be  required  on  the  part  of  Europeans,  as  they  are  now 
so  well  supplied  with  information  as  to  what  is  going  on  in 
Australia,  that  they  will  enter  the  field  the  moment  it  is  fully 
opened  by  the  establishment  of  permanent  settlement  on  the 
coast." 

Earl  was  right,  for  the  Chinese  did  come  to  Australia,  and 
their  almost  complete  expulsion  is  the  one  good  service  of  the 
White  Australian  policy.  Their  mining  practice  in  the  Northern 
Territory  was  to  scratch  over  the  surface  only  for  gold,  without 
thoroughly  working  any  alluvial  field,  and  then  they  departed  to 
China  with  the  small  amount  of  wealth  which  was  sufficient  in 
their  own  country  to  keep  them  in  luxury  and  ease.  Experience 
has  taught  Australians  that  they  do  not  want  the  Chinese ;  but 
surely  their  judgment  should  teach  them  this  also — that  where 
the  Chinese  have  been  expelled  by  force  they  will  with  the  oppor- 
tunity return.  In  their  new  perception  of  things,  the  peoples  of 
both  the  yellow  nations — China  especially — believe  that  they  have 
a  certain  amount  of  their  own  to  win  back  from  the  white  races  ; 
and,  though  the  Yellow  Peril  may  be  an  absurd  bogey  in 
Europe's  case,  in  Australia's  it  is  reasonably  a  menace.  The 
position  simply  is  that  if  Australia  maintains  for  a  sufficiently 
long  time  her  present  policy  of  keeping  her  tropical  territory  idle 
because  her  own  white  people  will  not  work  there,  the  day  will 
come  when  the  coloured  aliens  who  have  been  locked  out  by  law 
will  enter  by  force.  It  is  no  less  absurd  than  it  is  unjust  for  the 
white  man  to  hold  country  which  he  cannot  use,  country  which 
was  meant  for  the  coloured  man,  and  in  which  he  will  not  allow 
the  coloured  man  to  live.  Besides,  is  this  policy  in  accordance 
with  those  liberal  and  honourable  principles  of  colonisation  upon 
which  the  British  Empire  is  founded  and  under  which  we  have 
established  our  race  as  the  principal  civilising  influence  in  the 
world's  progress  ? 

Australia  has  yet  the  choice  whether  the  Chinese  shall  inhabit 
her  tropical  lands  or  not ;  in  the  future  the  choice  may  be  no 
longer  with  her.  If  she  determines  that  the  Chinese  shall  be 
excluded  in  the  future,  then  she  must  populate  that  region  now 
with  settlers  of  some  other  coloured  race.  The  early  pioneers 
never  imagined  for  a  moment  that  the  northern  tropical  lands 
would  be  denied  to  coloured  immigrants.  Earl  knew  long  ago 
that  imported  contract  labour  would  have  to  come.  "  Whether 
any  great  demand  will  arise,"  he  says,  "  for  Chinese  agricultural 
labourers  remains  to  be  seen,  but  if  tropical  produce  comes  to  be 
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cultivated  on  a  large  scale  India  alone  could  not  supply  the 
number  required,  and  Chinese  labour  would  be  best  suited  to 
supply  the  deficiency."  The  amount  of  labour  required  is,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  judgment  and  experience.  The  members  of 
Gregory's  expedition  constantly  had  India  and  the  Malay  States 
in  their  minds  in  exploring  the  region.  There  was  everything  at 
hand  to  suggest  the  similarity — climate,  natural  advantages,  and 
tropical  fertility.  Explorers  have  all  commented  upon  it  in  the 
same  way.  Leichardt,  mentioning  it,  remarks  that  tribes  of 
natives  whom  he  met  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Van  Diemen's 
Gulf  spoke  many  Malay  words.  Granted  then  that  imported 
labour  will  have  to  come  about — for  there  seems  to  be  no  reason- 
able alternative  course — the  best  proposal  appears  to  be  that 
which  has  been  discussed  recently  in  both  England  and  Australia, 
and  which  Earl  suggested  fifty  years  ago — coloured  labour  from 
India.  That  system  has  been  tried  in  the  plantations  of  the 
Straits  Settlements  with  success,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  succeed  in  Australia.  Government  or  private  enterprise 
might  arrange  with  Indian  agents  for  drafts  of  coolies — with  whom, 
if  they  were  treated  well  there  should  be  no  difficulty — to  be 
sent  under  contract  for  a  term  of  two  or  three  years  to  the  Northern 
Territory,  there  to  work  under  white  overseers.  The  special  advan- 
tage of  Indian  natives  is  that  they  have  had  experience  of  British 
rule  and  know  how  they  are  expected  to  behave  themselves  in  a 
European  community.  There  need  be  no  taint  of  slavery  about 
such  indenture,  as  has  been  suggested ;  indeed — for  reasons  of  mere 
policy — it  would  be  the  height  of  folly,  were  the  scheme  tried, 
for  British  employers  to  arouse  ill-feeling  in  India  by  oppression 
of  native  Indian  labourers.  As  the  Northern  Territory  in  this  way 
was  developed,  it  might  be  practicable  to  attract  and  settle  there 
some  other  Indian  subjects  with  less  restriction;  but  that  is  a 
matter  of  subsequent  policy.  The  coolies,  in  the  first  instance, 
being  under  contract  to  perform  certain  work,  would  not  be 
allowed  to  leave  the  district  and  wander  down  to  the  south.  If 
it  were  necessary  Indian  agents  might  be  appointed  to  reside  at 
Port  Darwin  to  ensure  that  the  coolies  were  not  ill-treated. 
These  are,  however,  details  of  a  scheme  with  which  this  article 
can  deal  only  in  the  broad  outline.  An  Indian  Civil  Service  has 
governed  India  to  India's  great  benefit ;  why  should  not  a 
Northern  Australian  Civil  Service  be  made  as  attractive  to 
English  and  Australian  officers,  and  perform  a  similar  good  work 
in  a  similar  land  where  the  problems — once  the  main  problem  is 
solved — are  not  so  great  ? 

Probably  an  important  part  of  Australian  public  opinion  is 
opposed  to  the  White  Australia  policy  in  its  present  stringent 
form.  At  any  rate,  if  that  policy  now  appears  to  be  unanimously 
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accepted  for  better  or  worse,  the  absence  of  opposition  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  question  itself  is  not  at  present  a  live  one.  The 
policy  has,  of  course,  been  purely  Australia's  affair,  and  there 
are  probably  Australians  who  would  maintain  that  the  Imperial 
Government  had  no  concern  at  all  in  the  matter.  But  since  a 
danger  to  Australians  must  necessarily  be  a  danger  to  the  Empire, 
the  Imperial  Government  which  provides  for  Australia's  defence 
has  a  right  to  comment  upon  that  defence.  An  Australian  navy 
will  probably  not  exist  for  some  time  yet ;  certainly  there  is  no 
definite  prospect  of  an  Australian  navy  that  will  be  able  to  defend 
Australian  shores  independently  of  British  aid.  So  that  for  this 
reason  the  Home  Government  has  a  right  to  draw  attention  to  a 
serious  defect  in  the  Commonwealth's  own  auxiliary  military 
defences.  And  there  will  never  be  any  military  defence  worth 
the  name  in  northern  Australia  while  that  region  is  unpopulated. 
But  should  the  Home  Government  desire  to  tender  any 
advice  upon  the  subject  to  the  Commonwealth  Cabinet,  a  better 
excuse  even  than  this,  and  an  opportunity  to  do  so  in  a  convenient 
and  constitutional  way,  now  present  themselves.  The  Northern 
Territory  has  been  a  burden  and  a  heavy  debt  to  South  Australia 
for  many  years.  In  1907,  after  some  negotiation,  the  Premier  of 
South  Australia  agreed  with  the  Federal  Prime  Minister  to 
transfer  the  Northern  Territory  to  Commonwealth  control.  The 
conditions  of  that  agreement,  which  has  not  yet  passed  the 
Federal  Parliament,  need  not  here  be  set  out.  But  it  appears 
from  the  Letters  Patent  dated  1863,  under  which  the  Northern 
Territory  was  annexed  to  South  Australia,  that,  before  any  such 
transfer  can  take  place  (and  the  contracting  parties  do  not  seem 
to  have  considered  this  point),  the  Home  Government  will  have 
the  right  at  least  to  alter  those  Letters  Patent,  which  would 
provide  the  occasion  for  any  desired  comment  upon  Australian 
future  administration  of  the  tropics.  The  Letters  Patent  state 
expressly  that,  in  pursuance  of  powers  vested  in  the  Home 
Government  by  the  Acts  of  1842  and  1861, 

We  do  hereby  annex  to  Our  said  colony  of  South  Australia,  until  We  think 
fit  to  make  other  disposition  thereof,  or  of  any  parts  thereof,  so  much  of  Our 
said  colony  of  New  South  Wales  as  lies  to  the  northward  of  the  26th  parallel 
of  South  latitude,  and  between  the  129th  and  138th  degrees  of  East  longitude 
.  .  .  and  We  do  hereby  reserve  power  and  authority  from  time  to  time  to 
revoke,  alter,  and  amend  these  Our  Letters  Patent  as  to  Us  shall  seem  fit. 

In  these  circumstances  it  might  be  advisable  for  the  Common- 
wealth Government  to  delay  any  likely  immediate  acquisition 
of  the  Northern  Territory.  The  necessity  to  revoke  the  Letters 
Patent  under  which  South  Australia  at  the  present  time 
administers  the  division  gives  the  Imperial  Government  the  right 
to  speak  on  the  question  in  a  way  that,  in  other  circumstances, 
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might  be  regarded  as  undue  interference  with  an  internal  affair 
of  Australia's  own.  Australians  could  not  justly  be  offended  if 
they  were  asked  to  allow  the  matter  to  be  discussed  at  the  next 
Imperial  Conference  in  1911.  Also,  the  future  policy  of  Australia 
in  governing  her  tropical  territory  is  plainly  associated  with  the 
whole  matter  of  her  naval  defence,  which  will  itself  be  on  the 
Conference  agenda  paper.  A  decision  one  way  or  the  other  in 
dealing  with  the  coloured  races  who  are  at  present  excluded  will 
be  a  serious  step  in  the  Empire's  progress.  The  question  is 
sufficiently  important  to  be  Imperial  as  well  as  Australian. 

The  continuance  of  northern  Australia  in  its  present  state  offers 
opportunity  for  a  serious  inroad  by  an  enemy  from  the  Far  East 
(or  anywhere  else)  into  British  dominions  in  the  Pacific.  The 
capture  of  the  fine  harbour  of  Port  Darwin  (for  instance),  unused 
though  it  is  now  by  us,  would  be  a  heavy  blow.  If  Australia  is 
worth  defending — and  it  is  not  the  British  custom  to  accept 
defeat  because  the  task  appears  difficult — the  right  policy  is  to 
repair  that  breach  in  the  ramparts.  But  it  is  not  merely  a 
question  of  defending  Australia.  It  is  also  a  question  of 
defending  our  civilisation,  our  principles  of  Imperial  rule;  and 
those  principles  do  not  admit  that  our  flag  shall  exclude  entirely 
the  coloured  man  from  regions  where  Nature  intended  that  he 
should  live  and  flourish. 

F.  M.  CUTLACK. 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN    UNION  AND   THE   LAND 

PROBLEM 

BY  HENRY   SAMUEL 

PUBLIC  interest  in  South  African  affairs  in  this  country  has 
once  more  dwindled  into  nothingness.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  one  in  ten,  even  of  diligent  students  of  the  newspapers, 
could  give  any  intelligible  account  of  the  results  reached  by  the 
Convention,  realise  the  gravity  of  the  decision  which  has  pre- 
ferred unification  to  federation,  or  grasp  the  importance  of  the 
separation  of  the  legislative  from  the  administrative  capital. 

It  was  always  thus  with  South  African  affairs.  When  some- 
thing sensational  is  in  the  wind,  be  it  a  raid  or  a  "  boom  "  in 
mining  shares,  the  sub-continent  becomes  the  hub  of  the  universe, 
and  the  most  ignorant  is  ready  with  a  cut-and-dried  solution  of 
problems  which  are  the  despair  of  the  best  informed.  But  to  the 
humdrum  things  on  which,  in  the  long  run,  the  future  of  South 
Africa  depends,  and  especially  the  future  of  South  Africa  as  a 
source  of  strength  to  the  Empire  instead  of  its  Achilles'  heel,  it 
appears  fruitless  to  attempt  to  direct  attention.  It  may  even  be 
questioned  whether  members  of  Parliament,  as  a  body,  are  better 
informed  than  the  man  in  the  street ;  at  any  rate,  whether  their 
superior  information,  if  they  possess  it,  is  of  a  kind  which  will 
enable  them  to  arrive  at  a  sounder  judgment.  So  far  as  the 
present  majority  is  concerned,  which  seems  to  regard  responsible 
government  as  the  cure  for  all  ills,  political,  social,  and  economic, 
probably  not.  Yet  the  final  word  on  South  African  union — I  do 
not  say  unity — has  to  be  embodied  in  an  Act  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament. 

I  do  not  propose  to  argue  here  the  question  of  Union  or 
Federation.  Olive  Schreiner,  in  her  booklet  recently  published, 
'Closer  Union,'  and  "Diplomatist"  in  a  recent  number  of  this 
Review,  have  advanced  cogent  reasons  why  the  latter  alternative 
should  have  been  preferred.  The  complete  answer,  I  take  it,  is 
that  the  Convention  found  it  possible  to  reach  arrangement 
only  on  the  basis  of  Union,  and  that,  to  urge  the  desirability  of 
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Federation  was  to  "  flog  a  dead  horse."  The  experiment  of  the 
destruction  of  provincial  legislatures  which  have  been  for  a 
greater  or  less  length  of  time  in  existence  is  a  new  and  hazardous 
experiment  in  constitution-making.  But  that  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  tried  and,  if  tried,  succeed.  The  danger 
lies  not  in  the  form  but  in  the  spirit  in  which  the  people  of  the 
Mother-country  and  their  representatives  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment approach  their  responsibilities.  If,  as  is  but  too  likely,  they 
simply  say,  "  This  is  the  will  of  the  people  of  South  Africa  (a 
doubtful  assumption  since  the  electorate  has  not  been  consulted), 
we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  ratify  their  will,  and  leave  them  to 
work  out  their  own  salvation  in  the  *  fruitful  field '  of  responsible 
government ; "  if,  with  a  few  sentimental  amendments  accepted 
to  salve  the  consciences  of  persons  who  are  uneasy  at  the  prospect 
of  handing  over  the  native  races  to  the  control  of  a  Dutch 
majority,  the  Act  is  passed  without  careful  study  and  exhaustive 
debate,  then  neither  Union  nor  Federation,  nor  any  form  of 
Government  yet  invented  by  the  wit  of  man  will  avail  to  keep 
South  Africa  prosperous  under  the  British  flag  or  a  loyal  member 
of  the  British  Empire. 

Very  different  was  the  idea  of  Cecil  Ehodes ;  very  different,  too, 
were  the  ideals  of  Lord  Milner  (except  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  the  one 
constitutional  statesman  who  has  governed  South  Africa)  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  when  Briton  and  Boer  grasped  hands  at  Vereeniging 
after  their  three  years'  strife.  An  united  South  Africa  enjoying 
responsible  government  was  the  aim  of  these  great  men,  no  doubt. 
But  union  and  responsible  government  were  the  apex,  not  the 
base,  of  the  pyramid — as,  in  good  sooth,  they  still  are,  though 
sentimentalists  and  theorists  are  determined  to  stand  the  pyramid 
on  its  apex.  The  four  corner-stones  of  the  base  were  (1)  Just  and 
generous  government  by  authority  delegated  from  the  Crown,  so 
that  neither  of  the  lately-contending  races  could  oppress  the  other ; 
(2)  Development  of  the  material  resources  of  the  country,  other 
than  the  gold  mines  of  the  Eand,  by  irrigation  works,  and 
improvement  loans;  (3)  Development  of  the  means  of  com- 
munication by  an  inter-state  railway  agreement;  and  (4)  The 
settlement  on  the  land  of  families  of  British  birth. 

The  promise  was  fair  under  the  wise  and  far-seeing  rule  of 
Lord  Milner.  He  grasped  the  principle  which  underlies  every 
hope  of  South  African  prosperity :  that  it  must  spring  from  the 
soil.  If  he  had  done  nothing  else,  his  action  in  sending  a  party 
of  Dutch  farmers  as  delegates  round  the  Empire  to  study  agri- 
cultural methods  in  Australia  and  Canada,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Agriculture  and  Irrigation  Department  would  have  stamped 
him  as  a  statesman  of  rare  insight.  Even  his  advocacy  of  Chinese 
labour,  whether  one  agrees  with  the  policy  or  not,  was  based  on  the 
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perception  that  the  Kaffir  was  wanted  for  the  farms,  and  that 
if  the  farms  were  starved  of  labour,  South  Africa  could  not 
flourish.  When  people  talk  of  the  union  of  the  two  white  races 
in  South  Africa,  they  forget  that  the  present  line  of  interest 
follows  the  line  of  racial  cleavage  :  that  the  Boer  is  an  agriculturist, 
a  countryman,  while  the  British  settler  is  a  miner,  a  mechanic, 
an  artisan,  a  tradesman — at  all  events,  a  townsman,  at  any  rate, 
outside  Natal.  There  is  no  prospect  that  any  fresh  division  of 
parties  will  come  about,  or  that  Boer  and  Briton  will  really  unite 
until  the  latter  is  equally,  or  more  or  less  equally,  interested  with 
the  former  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

For  a  time  things  seemed  to  promise  well.  Men  who  had 
fought  on  the  British  side  settled  down  on  lands  provided  for 
them  under  the  various  settlement  schemes ;  great  projects  of 
irrigation  and  of  railway  construction  were  devised.  But  the  one 
thing  needful  was  wanting.  The  farming  community  could  not 
get  the  money  they  required  to  work  their  farms  except  through 
the  trust  companies  and  money-lenders  (in  fact  I  know  of  no 
country  in  which  the  insecurity  of  the  farmer  is  greater  than  in 
South  Africa) ;  and  instead  of  the  population  of  the  country 
increasing  by  the  continued  influx  of  families  to  settle  on  the  soil, 
no  less  than  forty  thousand  left  the  country  in  four  years.  The 
exodus  greatly  pleased  the  Boers,  who  have  an  inherited  objection 
to  seeing  their  neighbours'  chimney-stacks,  and  have  a  continuing 
fear  lest  the  British  should  dominate  the  Dutch.  In  this  matter 
may  be  seen  the  fatal  mistake  of  the  premature  grant  of  responsible 
Government.  The  ballot  has  given  success  where  the  bullet 
failed.  The  whole  future  of  South  Africa  is  in  jeopardy,  and  the 
men  of  British  birth,  twice  and  thrice  betrayed  by  their  Home 
Government,  may  be  excused  if  they  despair  of  the  future. 

Personally,  I  do  not  despair.  I  see  in  the  scheme  of  Union, 
if  it  be  rightly  handled,  a  last  opportunity  of  developing  the  land 
and  of  planting  on  it  a  stable  population  of  British  birth  and 
sympathies.  Land  can  still  be  obtained  in  South  Africa  at  a  low 
figure — hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  at  a  few  shillings  an  acre. 
The  Canadian  or  Australasian  pioneer,  even  the  American,  whose 
land  is  now  worth  as  many  pounds  as  that  in  some  parts  of  South 
Africa  is  worth  shillings,  may  quite  probably  be  attracted  (as  he 
was  attracted  after  the  war,  until  the  impossibility  of  the  con- 
ditions forced  itself  upon  him),  if  he  has  a  fair  assurance  of  security 
and  of  aid  in  development.  It  is  capital,  then,  and  capital  only, 
that  is  required;  in  the  first  place,  for  irrigation  and  so  forth; 
in  the  second  place,  for  land  purchase  ;  and  in  the  third  place,  for 
the  establishment  of  independent  land  banks,  which  shall  be  under 
a  Government  guarantee,  from  which  the  farmer  may  obtain  loans 
in  full  assurance  that  it  will  be  the  interest  of  his  creditor  to  keep 
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him  on  his  land,  not  to  oust  him  from  it.*  It  is  a  strange  reflec- 
tion on  our  right  to  be  considered  an  Imperial  people  that,  of 
recent  years,  at  any  rate,  British  capital  has  flowed  to  Argen- 
tina, Manchuria,  anywhere,  in  fact,  rather  than  to  lands  where 
the  British  flag  flies.  In  this  respect  Germany  may  fitly  teach 
us  a  lesson.  Damaraland  and  Namaqualand  are  not  generally 
regarded  as  the  most  favoured  spots  in  Africa.  Yet  Germany, 
for  all  her  supposed  financial  straitening,  recently  voted  a 
lump  sum  of  eight  millions  sterling  for  their  development. 
The  progress  of  these  colonies  is  astonishing,  and  is  little  under- 
stood in  this  country,  where  people  still  believe  them  to  be 
tracts  of  desert.  Should  Germany  win  the  day  in  the  case  now 
submitted  to  arbitration,  and  the  German  boundary  line  be  fixed 
in  the  middle  of  the  Orange  Eiver,  the  progress  of  Damaraland 
and  Namaqualand  in  the  near  future  will  be  even  more  remark- 
able. And  the  German  Government  also  sets  an  example  to  our 
own  in  the  efforts  it  makes  to  induce  prospective  settlers  to  seek 
homes  under  their  own  flag ;  the  strongest  possible  inducements 
were  recently  held  out  to  thirty-eight  families  who  intended  to 
emigrate  to  Queensland  to  choose  German  South- West  Africa 
instead. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  suggested  that,  when  the  measure  for  South 
African  Union  comes  before  Parliament,  anything  great  can  be 
done  by  legislation  to  further  the  cause  of  land-settlement  in 
South  Africa.  For  better  or  for  worse,  responsible  government 
has  been  granted  to  the  Boer  States,  and  direct  interference  from 
Downing  Street  has  become  impossible,  if  it  were  ever  desirable. 
But  the  door  can  be  left  open  for  private  enterprise,  and  the 
Imperial  Government  can  retain  powers  to  foster  land-settlement 
and  to  use  its  credit  to  facilitate  schemes  set  on  foot  by  private 
individuals. 

Furthermore,  it  can  veto  the  present  absurd  arrangement  by 
which  Cape  Town  is  to  be  made  the  legislative,  and  Pretoria  the 
administrative  capital.  Imagine  the  plight  of  a  minister  inter- 
rogated on  some  important  point  of  policy  with  all  his  books 
and  documents  sixteen  hundred  miles  away  from  him.  Canada, 
a  comparatively  old-settled  country,  selected  an  old-established 
town  for  its  federal  capital ;  but  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia, 
constrained  by  the  jealousies  of  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  sought  a 
solution  more  in  accordance  with  common-sense  than  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  legislative  capital  in  one  and  the  administrative 

*  The  Transvaal  Land  and  Agricultural  Bank  shows  advances  on  mortgage 
of  £640,927  in  its  last  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ending  December,  1908.  But 
this  institution,  of  course,  operates  only  in  one  State  of  South  Africa,  and  is, 
moreover,  controlled  by  Government.  What  is  wanted  are  private  enterprise 
banks,  which  will  impartially  assist  Briton  or  Boer  in  every  State  of  -South 
Africa  regardless  of  political  changes. 
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in  the  other.  The  question  is  not  yet  settled,  but  it  is  agreed 
that  a  neutral  spot  is  to  be  chosen — some  township  which  is, 
as  yet,  happy  in  having  no  history.  The  Indian  precedent  is 
sometimes  quoted  in  support  of  the  South  African  compromise. 
It  lends  it  no  support  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  India  has  no  Par- 
liamentary system,  and  the  seat  of  Government  is  where  the 
Viceroy  is  at  the  time :  in  the  second  place,  there  is  no  question 
as  to  Calcutta  being  the  official  capital  for  all  purposes.  Simla 
is  merely  a  health-resort  to  which  exigencies  of  climate  drive 
the  European  rulers  of  the  country  in  the  hot  season,  and  the 
administration  of  the  country  from  there  is  not  only  not  recognised 
formally,  but  is  strongly  condemned  by  many  official  purists. 
South  Africa  would  do  well  to  follow  the  Australian  precedent 
and  to  seek  an  altogether  new  capital. 

To  me  the  neighbourhood  of  Fourteen  Streams  seems  marked 
out  for  the  purpose.  Situated  on  the  borders  of  the  Transvaal, 
the  Orange  River  Colony,  Cape  Colony  and  Bechuanaland  and 
thirty  miles  west  of  Kimberley,  it  should  arouse  the  local 
jealousies  of  none  of  the  principal  States  except,  perhaps,  Natal, 
which,  seeing  that  it  cannot  hope  to  have  the  capital  within  itself 
or  on  its  borders,  might  well  be  glad  to  have  it  removed  from 
the  established  influences  of  one  of  the  older  towns.  Through 
this  region,  I  anticipate,  the  main  artery  of  South  African  traffic 
must  eventually  run.  The  local  interest  of  Cape  Town  cannot  in 
the  end  prevail  over  the  superior  advantages  of  Walfisch  Bay  as 
the  port  of  South  Africa,  and  the  joint  British  and  German  line, 
of  which  the  German  section  is  already  under  construction,  will 
inevitably  be  built.  But  my  suggestion  that  Fourteen  Streams 
should  be  adopted  as  the  locus  of  the  capital  of  British  South 
Africa,  is  based  on  the  belief  that  by  this  means  a  district  pre- 
eminently suitable  for  close  settlement  would  be  developed. 

It  is  said  that  the  establishment  of  a  new  capital  would  lay  an 
intolerable  burden  on  the  population  of  the  community.  This 
argument  is  on  the  face  of  it  absurd.  An  enormous  tract  of 
country  can  be  bought  there  at  a  low  figure.  There  is  space  to 
lay  out  a  city  unmatched  in  the  world  for  dignity  and  beauty  of 
plan.  There  are  boundless  facilities  for  irrigation,  and,  with  the 
seat  of  government  established,  there  would  be  a  ready  market  for 
produce.  Land  bought  by  the  community  and  government  for  a 
few  shillings  an  acre,  would  quickly  sell  for  double  that  number 
of  pounds,  and  an  object-lesson  in  successful  settlement  be  given 
to  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  South  Africa.  We  need  imagination, 
we  need  faith,  and  we  need  courage  in  dealing  with  South  African 
questions.  Given  these,  the  future  of  the  land  is  secure.  But 
any  attempt  to  run  an  Empire  on  the  experience  of  "  an  island 
four  by  seven  "  is  foredoomed  to  failure. 
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The  best  defence  of  the  Empire  against  foreign  attack  is  its 
full  development  by  men  of  British  race.  Our  great  danger,  not 
in  South  Africa  only  but  all  over  the  globe,  is  the  failure  of  the 
race  to  fill  up  the  waste  spaces  of  lands  given  over  to  our  posses- 
sion. If  South  Africa  can  obtain  within  the  next  ten  or  twenty 
years  an  addition  of  a  million  or  so  men  of  British  stock,  she  will 
be  invulnerable  to  all  attacks.  The  temptation  will  not  arise. 
The  need  of  Dreadnoughts  is  not  disputed ;  but  the  need  of  men 
to  develop  the  estate  is  much  greater,  and  it  is  worth  the  while  of 
the  Government  of  this  country  to  use  its  resources  to  make  easy 
the  settlement  of  the  lands  of  South  Africa  with  men  who  can 
be  relied  on  to  stand  by  the  Empire  in  time  of  need.  It  may  be 
added  that  this  is  the  declared  wish  of  General  Botha,  who,  the 
other  day,  sent  a  message  to  the  same  effect  to  the  people  of  this 
country. 

I  have  no  hostile  word  to  say  about  Germany.  The  success 
of  her  struggle  to  make  her  not  very  promising  colonies 
prosperous  is  worthy  of  all  sympathy  and  admiration.  I  go 
further,  and  say  that,  in  the  matter  of  Walfisch  Bay  and  of  means 
of  communication  with  the  richer  lands  of  the  interior,  we  ought 
not  to  pursue  a  dog-in-the-manger  policy.  But  we  can  only 
safely  contemplate  the  full  development  of  the  German  colonies 
when  we  have  a  great  population  rooted  on  the  soil  and  devoted 
to  our  allegiance.  It  may  yet  be  hoped  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment will  rise  to  the  height  of  this  opportunity ;  but,  be  that  as 
it  may,  it  is  to  the  enterprise  of  individuals  who  have  money  or 
muscle  to  adventure,  and  patriotism  to  devote  it  to  the  cause  of 
the  Empire,  that  those  interested  in  the  future  of  South  Africa 
must  look  for  aid. 

HENRY  SAMUEL. 
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TO   ARMS! 

BY   HENRY   SIMPSON 

[President  of  the  Poets'  Club] 

There  is  still  a  deficiency  of  some  50,000  men  in  the  Territorial  Army." 

YOUTH  and  Strength  of  England, 

Are  ye  fit  to  meet  the  foe? 

Have  ye  read  the  bitter  lesson 

Of  battles  long  ago? 

There  is  work  to  do  for  England, 

For  England  still  to  be 

Queen  of  the  Isles  and  Continents 

And  Mistress  of  the  Sea. 

Youth  and  Strength  of  England, 

For  us  our  fathers  shed 

The  blood  that  won  for  England 

Her  name  of  might  and  dread ; 

Remember  Wellington,  who  urged 

To  victory  for  you 

The  hosts  that  died  for  England  on 

The  plains  of  Waterloo. 

Youth  and  Strength  of  England, 

See  the  Nations  arming  fast, 

While  ye  sit  meek  in  idleness 

Belying  on  the  past : 

If  once  their  fleets  should  pass  our  ships — 

No  fence  is  sure  on  earth — 

God  help  the  men  who  would  not  shield 

The  land  that  gave  them  birth  ! 
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Youth  and  Strength  of  England, 
Honour  all  who  lead  the  way, 
The  Territorial  Army, 
As  it  gathers  day  by  day; 
Crowd  to  its  ranks  of  Patriots, 
Ere,  for  your  country's  good, 
The  Eulers  have  to  force  you  there 
With  methods  sharp  and  rude. 

Youth  and  Strength  of  England, 
Train  your  cannons !   man  the  forts ! 
For  camp,  and  march,  and  bivouac 
Exchange  your  useless  sports; 
Alert  and  brave  and  disciplined, 
Your  faithful  feet  shall  tread 
A  land  secure  and  confident, 
Where  sleep  th'  approving  dead. 

Youth  and  Strength  of  England, 
To  your  care  the  heritage 
Of  Empire  is  committed; 
See  ye  add  your  glorious  page 
Of  duty  done  and  sacrifice, 
Lest  in  the  day  of  shame 
The  star  of  Empire  sink  for  you 
In  tears  and  blood  and  flame. 


HENRY  SIMPSON, 
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HOW   CANADA   MAY   BE   LOST   TO   THE 

EMPIRE 

BY  THE  REV.  D.  V.  LUCAS,  D.D. 

(of  Toronto) 

GREAT  Empires  there  have  been  in  earlier  ages,  and  some 
of  them  have  dissolved  after  centuries  of  apparently  successful 
and  useful  existence.  Without  for  one  moment  suggesting 
that  history  will  repeat  itself  in  the  case  of  our  own  Empire, 
I  think  it  must  be  admitted  by  all  Britons  that  it  is  their 
bounden  duty  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  such  a  calamity 
happening,  by  using  every  means  in  their  power  to  hasten  the 
day  of  imperial  federation. 

Federation  and  consolidation  would  practically  ensure  the 
British  Empire  against  disintegration,  while  every  year  the 
matter  is  postponed  disintegration  approaches  nearer  the  horizon 
of  possibility.  For  instance,  there  is  danger,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  that  if  federation  be  not  soon  accomplished  Canada  may 
be  lost  to  the  Empire.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  been  telling 
us  time  and  again  these  many  years  that  "  Canada's  ultimate 
destiny  is  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States  of  America." 
And  Canadians  have  invariably  laughed  at  the  warning.  But  let 
us  take  stock.  Let  us  study  portents  and  possibilities. 

Not  since  the  days  of  Washington  has  the  feeling  of  friend- 
ship between  Canada  and  the  United  States  been  so  close  as  it  is 
at  the  present  time.  Every  year  sees  the  domestic  and  religious 
life  of  the  two  peoples  more  unified ;  the  unwritten  laws  govern- 
ing household  and  social  life  in  Canada  have  their  origin  not  in 
the  motherland  but  in  the  United  States  of  America ;  the  coinage 
and  postage  systems  of  the  two  countries  are  similar,  and  though 
descriptions  may  differ,  "  cents  "  and  "  dollars  "  have  the  same 
value,  and  in  towns  and  cities  along  the  frontier  coinage  of 
similar  designation  passes  at  par.  True,  there  is  not  as  yet  in 
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Canada  the  same  rage  for  the  "  almighty  dollar  "  as  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Kepublic,  nor  has  "  divorce  "  played  such  havoc  with  home 
ties,  but  in  almost  every  other  respect,  saving  in  their  political 
institutions,  the  two  peoples  are  one.  Again,  the  number  of 
railways  crossing  from  one  country  to  the  other  is  growing  fast, 
and  in  every  possible  way  social  intercourse  and  business  transac- 
tions are  encouraged. 

But,  if  the  fundamental  principles  of  government  in  the 
two  countries  differ  considerably,  experience  considerably  modifies 
any  prejudice  which  may  have  resulted  from  earlier  surroundings. 
The  adopted  citizen  finding  himself  in  possession  of  the  same 
liberties  in  which  he  has  been  schooled,  soon  becomes  reconciled 
to  his  new  surroundings.  It  may  be  that  on  the  whole  persons 
having  experience  of  both  administrations  regard  liberty  under 
the  British  flag  more  secure  than  liberty  under-  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  but  in  either  case,  the  individual  would  easily  be 
persuaded  that  the  difference  is  one  hardly  worth  fighting  about. 
I  throw  no  doubt  upon  the  loyalty  of  the  Canadians  of  the 
present  day.  Everyone  knows  what  the  feeling  now  is,  that 
it  is  right  and  strongly  in  favour  of  a  United  British  Empire,  but 
who  can  tell  what  the  feeling  of  the  coming  generation  may 
be  ?  Our  children  may  do  things  when  matters  are  left  at  loose 
ends  for  them  to  deal  with,  which  they  might  not  do  if  their 
political  surroundings  were  in  firmer  shape. 

Already  there  are  in  the  United  States  over  a  million  of 
native-born  Canadians.  I  have  been  in  the  homes  of  Canadian 
people  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Denver, 
Omaha  and  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere,  and  I  have  never  yet 
found  one  of  these  people  regretting  having  changed  from  one 
country  to  the  other.  All  were  doing  well,  and  all  were  happy. 
At  the  rate  at  which  people  are  going  just  now  into  our  great 
north-west  territories,  we  shall  very  soon  have  in  Canada, 
particularly  in  our  Western  Provinces,  more  than  a  million  of 
persons  born  and  reared  in  the  United  States.  In  neither  case 
have  these  people  left  their  native  land  because  they  had  any 
quarrel  with  its  government.  And  finding  both  so  similar,  as  far 
as  the  elements  of  freedom  and  civil  liberty  are  concerned,  they 
very  naturally  ask,  why  may  we  not  be  one,  commercially  and 
politically  ? 

When  the  great  western  provinces  of  Canada  outnumber  in 
population  the  older  eastern  provinces,  as  they  bid  fair  to  do,  they 
will  have  the  larger  representation  at  Ottawa.  What  then 
would  be  the  position  if  a  question  like  that  of  continental 
commercial  union  were  to  come  to  the  front.  It  has  long  since 
gone  out  from  Washington  that  if  Canada  will  join  the  Eepublic 
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in  a  tariff  of  equal  measure  against  the  world,  the  Eepublic  will 
join  with  Canada  in  putting  an  end  to  all  tariffs  between  the 
Dominion  and  the  United  States ;  as  years  roll  by  the  invita- 
tion is  sure  to  be  often  repeated  and  no  matter  how  much  the 
loyal  old  easterners  oppose,  the  will  of  the  people  must  prevail. 
What  heed  will  the  western  provinces,  populated  very  largely  by 
those  born  under  flags  not  British,  pay  to  any  talk  about  gratitude 
and  loyalty  to  the  mother-country.  They  will  know  but  little 
about  Great  Britain,  and  care  less.  They  will  not  see  the  force 
of  paying  for  hauling  manufactured  goods  three  thousand  miles, 
when  they  can  get  them  free  from  duty,  as  well-made  in  factories 
perhaps,  in  many  cases,  not  more  than  three  hundred  miles 
away.  Moreover,  the  Eepublic  is  ever  ready  to  pour  its  millions 
into  Canada  for  the  development  of  our  almost  unlimited  natural 
resources,  and  so  make  our  country  as  prosperous  as  the  United 
States.  I  am  not  arguing  here  the  pros  and  cons  of  commercial 
union.  What  I  wish  to  impress  upon  my  readers  is  that  if  a 
measure  like  continental  commercial  union  should  come  before 
the  Dominion  Parliament  in  the  circumstances  I  have  noted 
before  the  federation  of  the  British  Empire  takes  place,  that 
federation  will  never  embrace  the  northern  half  of  the  American 
Continent. 

The  desirability  of  bringing  the  whole  continent  under  one 
government  has  often  been  expressed  and  apparently  is  increasing 
among  leading  citizens  of  the  Republic.  Quite  recently  Governor 
Johnson  of  Michigan,  at  a  luncheon  in  Detroit,  said : 

The  problem  of  the  future  is  the  government  of  America  by  Americans.  In 
the  working  out  of  this  problem  I  believe  we  must  obliterate  the  imaginary 
line  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Canadian  States  of  America. 
I  can  see  no  reason  for  the  division.  I  believe  the  flag  bearing  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  must  finally  float  over  the  whole  Continent.  The  intellectual  energies 
of  the  country  must  be  directed  to  the  commercial  union  of  the  two  countries. 
If  the  products  of  the  business  men  of  Detroit  went  free  and  unhampered  into 
Canada,  perhaps  the  flag  would  follow  into  that  country. 

Similar  views  have  been  expressed  by  boards  of  trade  both  in 
Boston  and  New  York. 

Hitherto  Canadians  have  been  more  amused  than  otherwise 
at  these  sentiments,  but  the  time  has  come  when  there  is  need 
of  serious  thought  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the  perpetuation 
of  the  great  Empire  to  which  we  belong  and  of  which  we  are 
so  justly  proud.  Truly  it  has  been  said  : 

The  Canadian  problem  is  a  cause  of  grave  and  increasing  anxiety  to  all 
thoughtful  Imperialists.  The  Dominion  is  literally  saturated  with  American 
influence,  and  the  imperial  sentiment  seems  to  be  weakening  in  the  absence  of 
any  vigorous  effort  to  promote  it  in  the  mother-country. 
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The  federation  and  consolidation  of  the  Empire  would  put 
a  stop  for  ever  to  all  talk  about  "  annexation  "  and  the  like.  But 
it  must  be  done  now.  If  we  wait  until  the  great  western  territory 
of  Canada  is  largely  populated  with  Danes,  Icelanders,  Kussians, 
Poles,  Germans,  Italians  and  a  score  of  other  nationalities,  with 
a  still  larger  percentage  of  very  active  men  and  women  born  and 
reared  in  the  United  States,  we  may  not  be  able  to  do  it  at  all. 

D.  V.  LUCAS. 
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SIDELIGHTS    ON   COLONIAL   LIFE 

The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  voluntary  contributions  to  these  pages 
from  oversea  readers. 

Unemployment  in  Cape  Colony. 

The  position  of  the  labour  market  in  the  Cape  Colony  may 
be  gauged  from  the  following  announcement  published  in  the 
local  press :  "  The  Cape  Peninsula  Charity  Organisation  wishes 
to  find  employment  for  the  following  among  others :  Book-keeper, 
butcher,  baker,  cabinet-maker,  canvasser,  clerk,  carpenters,  care- 
taker, cook  (well  recommended),  compositors,  general  servant, 
dressmaker,  drivers,  engine-driver,  farrier  and  smith,  handy-man 
(well  recommended),  housekeeper,  knitter,  miner,  needlewoman, 
painters,  printer's  machinist,  platelayer  (well  recommended), 
waggon-maker,  waiter,  watchman  ;  woman  who  would  give  her 
services  as  nurse  or  help  in  exchange  for  passage  to  England ; 
and  boys  14  to  20  years  of  age." 

Native  View  of  Draft  Act  of  Union. 

The  conference  of  delegates  representing  the  coloured  com- 
munities in  the  four  Colonies,  says  a  Renter's  telegram  to  the 
South  African  News,  has  adopted  a  lengthy  resolution  on  the 
subject  of  natives  and  coloured  people  in  regard  to  the  draft  Con- 
stitution. The  resolution  embodies  an  appeal  to  the  Imperial 
Government,  on  behalf  of  the  Protectorates,  deprecating  the 
transfer  of  the  territories  of  Bechuanaland,  Basutoland,  and 
Swaziland,  on  the  ground  that  the  Cape  alone  has  hitherto 
governed  her  natives  in  a  just  and  sympathetic  manner;  while, 
under  the  draft  Act,  the  other  three  Colonies  would  have  the 
majority  of  representation.  The  resolution,  after  citing  the  dis- 
abilities suffered  by  natives  in  the  three  Colonies,  adds  that  if  his 
Majesty  judges  that  the  welfare  of  the  territories  is  best  assured 
by  their  transfer  under  conditions,  the  conference  will  loyally 
acquiesce.  But  it  asks  that  conditions  be  satisfactory  to  the 
chiefs  and  their  councillors ;  that  the  conditions  be  fixed  before 
the  draft  Act  becomes  law ;  and  that  the  transfer  of  the  territories 
shall  not  take  place  until  the  native  policy  within  the  union  falls 
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into  accord  with  Imperial  traditions.  The  conference  approves  the 
plan  of  putting  the  government  of  the  territories  into  the  hands 
of  a  commission  under  the  Prime  Minister,  but  requests  that  the 
commissioners  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  Parliament  if  they 
differ  from  the  Prime  Minister.  It  asks  also  that  the  native 
councils  shall  gradually  become  representative  in  character,  the 
chiefs  continuing  to  exercise  authority  subject  to  the  commissioners, 
but  governing,  by  the  advice  of  their  councillors,  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  the  tribe. 

South  African  Immigration  in  1908. 

Commenting  on  the  report  of  the  Chief  Immigration  Officer 
for  the  year  1908  just  issued,  the  same  journal  observes  that 
during  1908,  of  the  27,259  passengers  allowed  to  land,  21,628  were 
previous  residents  in  South  Africa,  5,631  being  new  arrivals.  The 
number  of  new  arrivals  in  1907  was  8,990,  and  in  1906  only  4,000 
(approximately).  Opposed  to  this  stream  of  immigration  must  be 
set  the  balance  against  the  Colony  after  comparing  the  figures 
relating  to  immigration  and  emigration.  In  1908  some  5,860 
more  people  left  than  arrived ;  in  1907  the  number  was  6,886  ; 
and  in  1906,  6,146.  In  three  years,  therefore,  though  the 
country  has  received  18,432  persons  not  previously  there,  it  has, 
notwithstanding  lost  18,788  persons;  the  majority  doubtless  forced 
from  the  country  by  the  prevailing  depression.  It  has  been 
a  noticeable  fact,  certainly,  in  dealing  with  the  passengers 
arriving  on  the  principal  passenger  boats,  that  the  very  large 
majority  were  passing  through  the  Colony  to  the  Transvaal, 
whereas  the  accessions  of  immigrants  for  the  Cape  Colony  were 
comparatively  few.  Of  the  total  number  of  5,631  immigrants 
landed,  3,864  were  British  subjects,  347  were  German,  42  were 
French,  909  were  Russian  Jews,  47  were  Scandinavians,  9  were 
Portuguese,  57  were  Greeks  or  Italians,  56  were  of  Austrian 
nationality,  129  were  citizens  of  the  United  States,  3  were  from 
South  America,  and  168  were  of  other  nationalities. 

Instructing  the  Natives. 

Near  Vryburg,  in  the  northern  part  of  Cape  Colony,  a  new 
school  of  instruction  for  the  natives  has  been  started  under  the 
auspices  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  The  funds  were 
obtained  from  a  bequest  made  by  a  gentleman  of  Leeds,  Mr. 
Arthington,  who  left  about  half  a  million  to  the  Society  for 
missionary  purposes.  A  fine  site  was  chosen  with  ample  water 
supply.  Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  sanitation  and  to  the 
general  health  of  the  pupils.  A  number  of  excellent  buildings 
have  been  erected  by  the  natives  themselves  under  European 
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superintendence,  and  they  will  be  added  to  from  time  to  time. 
The  boys  receive  the  ordinary  rudiments  of  a  school  education 
and  are  also  taught  carpentry,  masonry  and  brickwork,  and 
tailoring.  Other  trades  will  be  added  later  on.  One  feature  of 
the  institution  is  its  practical  character  and  its  adaptability  to  the 
everyday  life  of  the  civilised  native.  The  object  is  not  to  turn  out 
expert  artisans,  but  to  teach  the  pupils  things  which  may  be 
useful  to  them  in  their  own  home.  Before  long  it  is  intended 
to  open  a  girls'  school  which  shall  give  elementary  domestic 
instruction. 

New  Zealand  Mental  Hospital. 

A  new  building  is  to  be  erected  for  Government  House  in 
Wellington,  on  the  site  of  the  Mount  View  Mental  Hospital,  at 
a  cost  of  £25,000.  The  building  is  to  be  wooden,  as  an  earth- 
quake-proof brick  building  would  be  too  costly.  Curiously  enough, 
the  Wellington  people  have  not  recovered  from  the  fear  of  earth- 
quake shocks,  owing  to  the  experiences  of  the  district's  early 
settlers,  though  for  a  long  period  they  have  had  less  cause  for 
apprehension  than  the  people  of  Auckland.  The  former  Mental 
Hospital  is  to  be  moved  into  the  country  and  placed  on  Crown 
lands  somewhere  near  the  North  Island  Main  Trunk  Railway. 
Great  pains  are  being  taken  to  make  the  hospital  a  model  institu- 
tion and  to  provide  treatment  for  patients  in  accordance  with  the 
latest  ideas.  Dr.  King,  of  Seacliff,  has  done  much  to  arouse  colonials 
to  an  interest  in  the  care  of  the  mentally  afflicted.  About  one 
thousand  acres  of  land  are  to  be  secured  so  that  the  patients  may 
engage  in  farming  pursuits.  Instead  of  one  large  building  there 
will  be  a  number  of  buildings,  which  will  facilitate  classification 
and  permit  of  separate  treatment  for  separate  cases.  The  policy 
is  to  draft  to  this  new  institution  all  those  who  are  capable  of 
work,  leaving  other  patients  to  the  other  institutions  of  the 
Dominion.  In  the  course  of  time  it  is  expected  that  the  new 
hospital  will  become  a  self-contained  community,  growing  its 
own  grain,  vegetables  and  wheat. 

Bermuda  Immigration  Restrictions. 

Some  special  clauses  have  been  introduced  into  the  new 
Immigration  Act  of  Bermuda  as  the  result  of  experience.  One 
amendment  provides  that  in  future  even  first-class  passengers 
will  not  be  allowed  to  land  unless  they  can  satisfy  the  Immigra- 
tion Officer  that  they  are  not  lunatics  and  that  they  are  not 
likely  to  become  chargeable  to  the  parish.  In  the  past  many 
passengers  have  come  to  the  Colony  solely  on  the  chance  of 
securing  employment  and  with  no  settled  prospects,  and  before 
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six  months  elapsed  they  became  chargeable  to  the  parish.  In 
future,  undesirable  immigrants  will  not  be  allowed  to  land,  but 
their  return  passage  to  their  place  of  origin  will  be  paid  by  the 
Government  of  Bermuda,  and  they  will  have  to  enter  into  a 
contract  not  to  return  again  to  Bermuda.  But  what  would 
become  of  such  an  immigrant  if  the  authorities  in  his  native 
country  also  refused  to  allow  him  to  land  as  undesirable  ?  One 
can  imagine  him  reduced  to  wandering  from  port  to  port  like 
a  new  sort  of  Flying  Dutchman,  able  certainly  to  get  into  the 
harbour,  but  continually  driven  back  from  land.  Something  will 
have  to  be  done  for  the  universally  undesirable  immigrant,  even 
if  he  is  to  be  permanently  quarantined  on  an  island  of  the  high 
seas.  One  would  have  thought  "  the  remote  Bermudas "  the 
exact  spot  where  he  might  have  remained  unmolested. 

Volcanic  Disturbance  at  Whale  Island. 

"  Whale  Island,  as  old  Polonius  would  say,  is  very  like  a 
whale,  but  I  am  not  so  certain  that  it  has  been  playing  up  in  the 
volcanic  fashion  that  we  have  been  led  to  suppose,"  writes  a  corre- 
spondent in  the  Auckland  Weekly  News.  "  Its  cliffs  have  been 
tumbling  into  the  sea  with  a  mighty  commotion  and  thundering 
sound,  greatly  to  the  alarm  of  the  good  folks  of  Whakatane,  none 
of  whom,  however,  have  had  the  courage  to  land  on  the  island 
and  find  out  exactly  what  was  going  on.  I  do  not  blame  them 
for  that,  for  it  is  one  of  the  glorious  uncertainties  of  the  thermal 
district  that  no  one  knows  what  may  happen  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye.  Whale  Island  may  disappear  altogether.  Shaken  to 
pieces  it  may  sink  into  the  sea.  Even  our  own  esteemed  Eangitoto 
(the  volcanic  cone  just  outside  the  harbour  of  Auckland)  may  take 
it  into  its  head  some  day  to  awaken  from  its  long  slumber  with  a 
sudden  start.  Indeed  a  thousand  strange  and  maybe  terrifying 
things  may  happen  in  New  Zealand.  That  is  what  makes  it  the 
most  interesting  country  in  the  world." 

Fire  Rangers  of  Ontario. 

Government  employees  are  sent  every  year  into  the  North 
of  Canada  to  travel  by  land  and  by  water,  to  prevent  damage 
by  fire  and  to  guard  timber.  Theoretically  they  must  be  experts 
and  physically  perfect,  but,  as  any  member  of  Parliament  can 
nominate  two  or  more  fire-rangers,  it  may  be  easily  imagined 
that  these  qualifications  are  not  always  strictly  adhered  to.  A 
traveller  tells  how  the  first  rangers  he  met  were  a  couple  of 
students  enjoying  an  outing,  the  next  were  two  old  men,  of 
whom  one  was  unable  to  move  about ;  two  were  Methodist 
preachers ;  two  had  quarrelled  about  their  domestic  arrange- 
ments and  were  not  on  speaking  terms. 
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Cultivation  Experiments. 

Some  interesting  cultivation  experiments  have  been  carried 
out  during  the  last  two  years  at  the  Kobertson  (Transvaal) 
Experimental  Station  with  oats,  barley  and  wheat.  Surprising 
results  have  been  obtained;  in  fact,  the  increases  gained  from 
additional  cultivation  were  so  remarkable  the  first  season  that  it 
was  thought  that  perhaps  the  cause  might  be  in  the  land  itself. 
So  the  plots  were  reversed  this  last  season,  and  those  that  gave  the 
heaviest  returns  the  previous  season,  instead  of  being  thoroughly 
worked  and  reduced  to  the  best  mechanical  condition  possible, 
only  received  the  usual  cultivation,  and,  true  to  the  previous 
year's  experiment,  yielded  inferior  results.  On  the  other  hand,  plots 
that  gave  the  small  yields  last  season,  under  the  usual  methods  of 
cultivation,  have  this  season  given  the  maximum  returns  under 
increased  cultivation.  This  proves  conclusively,  says  the  South 
African  Neivs,  that  the  increase  was  not  due  to  difference  in  the 
soil  of  the  various  plots,  but  to  the  increased  cultivation. 

Proposed  Interchange  of  Students. 

Dr.  Louisa  MacDonald,  Principal  of  a  Women's  College  in 
Sydney  University,  suggests  an  interchange  of  women  students 
between  England  and  Australia.  The  colonial  student  would 
spend  a  few  years  in  an  English  university,  the  English  student 
a  few  years  in  the  Australian  university.  The  advantages  that 
would  be  offered  to  the  Australian  girl  by  residence  in  one  of  the 
old  universities  do  not  require  to  be  dwelt  upon,  and  Dr.  Macdonald 
lays  more  stress  upon  what  is  not  so  obvious — the  advantages 
to  the  English  scholar.  Australian  life  would  give  her  many 
new  points  of  view.  At  this  crisis  of  the  suffrage  question  she 
would  have  practical  experience  of  its  working  and  of  its  real 
value — a  useful  lesson  both  for  those  who  dread  and  oppose  it 
and  for  those  who  expect  it  to  prove  a  panacea  for  every  social 
evil.  Six  months'  residence  at  the  Women's  University  College 
in  Sydney  would  enable  an  Englishwoman  of  twenty-one  to 
exercise  a  vote  in  the  elections  both  for  the  State  of  New  South 
Wales  and  for  the  Commonwealth.  A  scheme  somewhat  similar 
to  this  has  been  for  many  years  advocated  by  a  Canadian  lady, 
Madame  Thayer,  who  has  gone  some  way  towards  carrying  into 
effect  her  plans  for  what  she  describes  as  Rhodes  Scholarships 
for  Women.  Dr.  Macdonald  says  that  if  Mr.  Ehodes  had  meant 
his  scholarships  to  strengthen  materially  the  ties  of  Imperial 
kinship,  he  should  have  extended  them  to  women. 

Cold  Storage  in  Newfoundland. 

The  International  Congress  on  Cold  Storage  which  was  held 
in  Paris  has  created  considerable  interest  in  Newfoundland  and 
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roused  hopes  of  means  being  found  of  increasing  the  trade  and 
general  prosperity  of  the  island.  The  Premier,  Sir  Edward  Morris, 
held  a  public  meeting  and  delivered  a  speech  on  the  question.  It 
was,  he  said,  not  a  matter  of  politics.  The  motive  for  action  was 
the  desire  to  aid  the  present  depressed  condition  of  the  fisheries  in 
Newfoundland.  There  was  a  difference  of  at  least  three  and  a  half 
million  dollars  between  the  receipts  of  the  fishers  in  1908  and  in 
1907.  It  was  time  that  the  Government  and  everyone  concerned 
should  find  some  means  of  checking  the  shrinkage.  The  Premier 
went  on  to  suggest  that  new  markets  for  the  fisheries  should  be 
opened  up  in  the  United  States,  in  South  Africa,  in  the  Latin 
countries,  and  especially  in  Argentina  and  the  Central  American 
Eepublics,  and  weekly  reports  should  be  procured  from  British 
consuls  as  to  what  is  wanted  in  various  parts  of  the  world ;  and 
an  inquiry  should  be  made  into  new  methods  for  storing  and 
transporting  fish.  To  promote  these  objects  and  foster  the 
development  of  trade,  he  proposed  that  a  Board  of  Trade  should 
be  established  to  co-operate  with  the  Government.  The  meeting 
carried  a  resolution  that  a  committee  of  fifteen  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  formation  of  a  Board  of  Trade. 

An  Utopian  Community. 

To  judge  by  the  description  of  a  recent  visitor,  the  missionary 
settlement  amongst  the  coloured  people  at  Mamre  must  be  an 
earthly  Eden.  It  is  situated  amongst  grand  mountain  scenery 
and  enjoys  the  benefit  of  particularly  pure  air.  Special  care  is 
taken  of  sanitation  and  hygiene,  the  supervision  of  which  is  vested 
in  a  board  of  eighteen  overseers.  The  streets  are  remarkable  for 
their  order  and  cleanliness.  The  inhabitants  appear  to  be  almost 
devoid  of  vice.  In  a  community  of  two  thousand  upward,  we  are 
told  the  tramp  of  the  policeman  and  the  whistle  of  the  constable 
are  unknown.  There  is  no  boisterousness  and  no  bad  language. 
Every  man  respects  the  rights  of  his  neighbour.  The  missionary 
said  to  the  visitor,  "  I  can  leave  my  doors  and  windows  open  day 
and  night.  I  often  go  away  for  a  week  or  two  at  a  time  and 
everything  is  safe."  Except  for  occasional  friction  there  is 
always  peace  in  Mamre.  The  people  are  active  and  industrious  ; 
the  loafer  and  the  chronic  "  unemployed  "  are  unknown.  Each 
man  possesses  his  garden  patch  near  his  own  house  and  also  a 
garden  allotment,  some  distance  away,  and  these  he  is  bound  to 
cultivate.  Corn  and  vegetables  are  freely  grown.  Within  the 
houses  there  is  a  general  appearance  of  comfort.  The  school 
children  are  singularly  happy,  healthy  and  contented,  and  the 
visitor  notes  the  "  shining  faces,  sprightly  gait  and  correct 
demeanour"  of  both  young  and  old.  The  amiable  and  peaceful 
influence  of  the  Quaker  religion  is  everywhere  in  evidence. 
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Central  Prison  Industries. 

Thirty-six  years  ago  the  Central  Prison  of  Ontario  first 
opened  its  shops  for  the  training  of  convicts.  To-day  these  shops 
have  no  superiors  in  any  prison  of  the  same  size.  They  include 
a  shoe  shop,  a  tailor  shop,  shops  for  machinery  and  for  wood- 
working, a  woollen  mill  and  a  rope  and  twine  mill.  The  aim  is 
to  train  men  to  produce  some  finished  articles  that  have  an 
assured  commercial  value.  The  instruction  given  is  practical 
and  up-to-date.  A  considerable  number  of  men  who  were  quite 
inefficient  before  entering  the  prison,  are  able  after  they  leave  it 
to  obtain  work  at  good  wages.  Within  the  last  two  years  the 
painting  department  of  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in 
Toronto  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  men  who  had  learned  their 
trade  in  the  Central  Prison.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  strike 
in  one  of  the  largest  broom  factories  in  Toronto,  because  the 
proprietor  refused  to  dismiss  an  employee  who  had  been  a  convict. 
With  the  aid  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  the  place  of  the  men  out 
on  strike  was  taken  by  pupils  of  the  Central  Prison  shops.  Many 
of  the  free  labour  men  now  employed  in  these  shops  as  foremen 
and  instructors  were  once  themselves  convicts  learning  their 
trade  in  the  prison.  The  system  has  met  with  bitter  opposition 
from  free  labourers,  who  refuse  to  see  that  by  keeping  ex-prisoners 
idle  and  vicious  they  would  only  be  burdening  themselves  with 
the  charge  of  them.  Occupation  is  one  of  the  best  remedies  for 
crime,  and  men  who  have  been  once  convicted  must  either  be 
helped  to  reform  and  to  support  themselves  or  else  must  become 
a  burden  and  a  danger  to  the  community. 

Prison  Labour  in  Western  Australia. 

In  Western  Australia  there  has  been  a  similar  agitation 
against  the  employment  of  prisoners.  In  this  case  the  men  were 
serving  their  sentences  at  the  time  and  were  employed  by  the 
Government  in  repairing  a  house  in  Freemantle  belonging  to  a 
warder  of  the  gaol.  The  Plumbers'  Union  sent  a  deputation  to 
protest,  and  the  Minister  for  Works  replied  with  force  and  justice 
that  if  a  man  were  sent  to  prison,  that  fact  was  no  reason  for  his 
not  contributing  towards  the  cost  of  his  maintenance.  In  Free- 
mantle  prison  there  were  tradesmen  and  artisans  of  all  sorts,  and 
it  would  be  absurd  not  to  employ  them  at  their  own  trades.  It 
was  brutal  to  put  an  intelligent  workman  to  a  useless  and 
degrading  occupation  when  work  could  be  found  which  would 
elevate  him  and  turn  him  out  a  better  man.  Prison  was  not  a 
place  for  vengeance  but  for  reform.  As  the  Government  were 
obliged  to  keep  the  prisoners,  they  should  be  entitled  to  make  them 
work.  The  Prime  Minister  of  the  State,  however,  is  evidently 
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on  the  popular  side  in  this  question,  as  on  another  occasion  he 
publicly  objected  to  Government  printing  contracts  being  done 
by  prison  labour.  In  the  main  the  question  is  one  between 
prejudice  and  self-interest  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
humanity  and  reform,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  danger  of 
abuse,  since  prison  labour  is  unpaid.  On  the  whole  the  Canadian 
plan  of  giving  training  in  prison  and  employing  convicts  after 
they  leave  seems  a  better  one. 

Polyglot  Saskatchewan. 

Saskatchewan  is  said  to  be  as  cosmopolitan  as  London,  and 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  discover  the  real  Canadian.  One  of 
the  Western  newspapers  of  Canada  thus  hits  off  the  situation  : 
"  There's  eight  nations  represented  in  this  ward  of  ours,"  said 
Mr.  Flannighan  to  his  wife  on  his  return  from  a  political  meeting. 
He  began  to  count  them  off  on  his  fingers.  "There's  Irish, 

Frinch,  Eyetalians,  Poles,  Germans,  Koosians,  Greeks  an' 

Mr.  Flannighan  stopped  and  began  again  :  "  There's  Irish,  Frinch, 

Eyetalians,  Poles,  Germans,   Eoosians,  Greeks   an' Ain't   it 

queer,  I  disremember  the  other  wan  ?  There's  Irish,  Frinch " 

"  Maybe  'twas  Canadians,"  suggested  Mrs.  Flannighan.  "  Sure, 
that's  it,"  said  her  husband,  "  I  couldn't  think  what  the  eighth 
could  be." 

The  story  is  a  good  one,  but  Canada  is  by  no  means  the  only 
part  of  the  Empire  where  the  native  population  is  hard  to  discover, 
in  fact,  it  might  be  matched  by  a  witticism  as  regards  England 
itself,  which  occurs  in  one  of  the  best  novels  of  last  year 
('Marotz').  "There  are  no  Englishmen,"  says  the  Sicilian. 
•'  When  you  come  to  know  them,  you  find  they  are  all  Scotch  or 
Irish  or  Australians." 

Success  of  Transvaal  Land  Bank. 

Headers  of  The  Empire  Review  will  remember  an  article 
which  appeared  some  few  years  since  in  these  columns  urging  the 
institution  of  a  Land  Bank  in  the  Transvaal.  The  suggestion 
was  ultimately  adopted  by  the  Transvaal  Government,  and  the 
Land  Bank  formally  opened  in  November  1907,  the  main  objects 
in  view  being  to  assist  farmers  in  making  improvements  on 
their  farms  "  in  the  way  of  buildings,  irrigation  works,  fences, 
orchards,  plantations,  and  vineyards ;  for  the  purchase  of  live-stock 
and  agricultural  implements  ;  to  pay  off  existing  liabilities ;  for 
the  establishment  and  promotion  of  rural  industries,  such  as 
wool,  tobacco,  and  dairying,  and  the  sale  and  export  of  fruit, 
and  for  co-operative  societies."  That  the  endeavour  to  assist  the 
farming  community  was  appreciated  is  shown  by  the  number  of 
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applications  for  loans,  and  the  total  number  and  amount  of 
loans  authorised.  Between  November  1907  and  June  1908  some 
2,054  applications  were  received  for  loans  amounting  in  all  to 
£1,083,165.  Of  this  amount  the  advance  of  £781,384  was 
authorised,  and  £561,505  was  accepted  by  the  applicants. 
£372,110  was  actually  paid  out  up  to  June  30,  1908,  among  909 
applicants.  Eleven  loans  were  for  over  £1,500  each ;  fifty-one 
between  £1,000  and  £1,500  ;  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  between 
£500  and  £1,000 ;  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  between  £250  and 
£500 ;  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  between  £100  and  £250  ;  and 
one  hundred  and  thirty  under  £100.  In  all  a  total  of  £372,110,  or 
£409  per  person.  The  largest  amount,  £176,950,  was  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  off  existing  liabilities  on  land.  Next  comes  a 
sum  of  £134,040  for  the  purchase  of  stock,  plant  and  agricultural 
implements  generally.  Some  £50,625  was  expended  upon  im- 
provements ;  £9,910  for  the  purchase  of  land,  and  £585  in  paying 
costs  incidental  to  the  subdivision  of  land. 

Inefficient  Volunteers. 

A  physician,  formerly  in  the  Army,  severely  criticises  the 
laxity  with  which  men  who  are  physically  unfit  are  allowed  to 
enter  the  volunteer  forces  in  New  Zealand.  In  conversation 
with  a  press  reporter  he  observed,  "  There  is  not  another  occupa- 
tion which  requires  so  great  a  physical  strain  as  that  of  soldiering 
during  war-time.  Only  the  fit  survive  during  an  arduous  campaign. 
The  idea  that  a  man  has  to  face  only  the  bullets,  the  shells  and 
the  bayonets  of  an  enemy  is,  of  course,  idiotic.  What  he  has 
to  fear  more  than  these  is  the  onslaught  of  disease.  No 
volunteer  in  New  Zealand  is  forced  to  undergo  a  medical 
examination.  If  a  supreme  commander  having  any  medical 
knowledge  were  by  any  chance  to  be  commandant  of  the  forces 
of  New  Zealand,  he  would  insist  that  only  the  fit  carried  arms. 
The  physically  unfit  in  times  of  war  are  not  only  a  danger,  but 
an  absolute  nuisance.  A  sick  man  is  no  use  as  a  fighting 
machine ;  when  dead  he  is  simply  clay  that  must  be  buried  and 
therefore  reduces  the  efficient  fighing  strength  of  an  army.  Every 
man  who  is  enlisted  into  the  Volunteer  Army  of  New  Zealand 
should  be  as  vigorously  examined  as  the  applicant  for  admission 
into  any  European  army.  At  present  we  are  admitting  a  large 
number  of  men  who  would  be  wiped  out  in  a  fortnight."  Only 
two-thirds  of  the  total  number  admitted  were,  in  the  doctor's 
opinion,  physically  fit. 

Mortite. 

A  New  Zealander  has  recently  invented  a  new  explosive, 
which  he  names  "Mortite."  A  successful  trial  of  it  was  made 
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at  Nelson.  Shells  of  chrome  steel,  one  weighing  25  Ibs.,  another 
27  Ibs.,  and  a  third  28  Ibs.,  with  walls  1|  inches  thick  were 
exploded.  "  Mortite  "  is  not  a  nitro-glycerine  compound,  and 
like  cordite,  is  not  dangerous  to  handle.  It  is  also  said  not  to 
deteriorate  with  age,  so  that,  from  the  military  point  of  view,  it 
seems  to  possess  valuable  qualities.  The  British  Government  has 
been  already  approached  on  the  question  of  making  use  of  it  in 
the  Army.  What  with  its  proffered  Dreadnoughts,  its  awakened 
interest  in  volunteer  efficiency,  and  its  invention  of  this  explosive, 
the  island  Dominion  seems  to  have  taken  a  warlike  fit  this  year. 

Ponies  of  Sable  Island. 

On  Sable  Island,  eighty-five  miles  east  of  Nova  Scotia,  herds 
of  wild  ponies  roam  at  liberty,  in  happy  ignorance  of  the  labours 
to  which  their  race  is  subjected.  Even  when  a  stable  or  shed  is 
available,  they  will  not  seek  shelter  from  the  roughest  storm,  but 
gather  in  the  hollows  or  gulches  between  the  sandhills  of  the 
island,  the  herd  arranging  itself  in  regular  order,  with  the  young 
colts  in  the  centre  and  the  elders  outside.  They  seldom  lie  down, 
and  generally  sleep  standing.  They  thrive  and  are  hardy  with 
this  life.  But  once  a  year  there  is  a  pony  drive.  Men  scour  the 
whole  island  for  the  ponies,  and  they  are  all  driven  kicking, 
snorting,  and  terrified  into  a  pound.  Two  or  three  dozen  of  them 
are  then  selected.  These  are  lassoed,  thrown  down  and  bound. 
Next  they  are  rolled  upon  a  barrow,  lifted  up  and  slid  into  the 
surf  boat.  The  boat  is  rowed  out  to  the  Government  vessel,  the 
ponies  hoisted  on  board  and  shipped  for  Halifax.  The  ponies  not 
selected  are  apparently  turned  loose  again  to  enjoy  their  liberty 
until  next  year's  drive  comes  round.  This  is  a  characteristically 
colonial  way  of  rearing  young  animals.  On  large  estates  in  wild 
country  in  New  Zealand  pigs  are  turned  loose,  and  once  a  year  a 
hunt  or  drive  of  them  takes  place,  when  they  are  all  driven  into 
the  sty.  There  a  few  are  selected,  fattened  in  the  sty  and  killed, 
and  the  rest  are  turned  loose  again  to  look  after  themselves 
among  the  hills  and  valleys. 

Frozen  Meat  from  South  Africa. 

Suggestions  are  being  made  that  Cape  Town  should  in  a  small 
way  start  an  export  trade  in  frozen  meat.  There  are  over  six 
million  cross-bred  sheep  in  the  Colony  reared  only  for  mutton, 
and  there  are  large  refrigerating  works  near  the  harbour.  South 
Africa  is  nearer  the  London  market  than  Australia  or  the 
Argentine  and  would  have  an  advantage  in  rates.  In  the  merino 
breed  of  sheep  the  quality  of  the  mutton  is  admitted  by  South 
Africans  to  be  inferior  to  the  Australian,  but  it  is  urged  that  the 
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cross-bred  has  a  heavier  carcase  than  the  merino,  and  when  fed  on 
lucerne  matures  rapidly.  If  the  export  trade  became  large  it 
would  depend  for  supplies  upon  the  veldt  cross-bred,  which 
provides  mutton  of  good  quality.  It  might  be  worth  while  for 
the  Colony  to  open  a  small  trade,  even  if  the  profits  were  small. 
The  surplus  of  local  supplies  might  at  least  be  disposed  of,  though 
whether  the  trade  would  ever  develop  sufficiently  to  become 
important  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  at  present  New  Zealand  and 
the  Argentine  have  not  much  to  fear  from  the  rivalry  of  South 
Africa.  Apparently  no  steps  have  been  taken  towards  starting 
the  proposed  industry,  and  the  prospect  is  as  yet  only  in  the  air. 

"The  Finest  Walk  in  the  World." 

The  Auckland  Weekly  News  has  roused  the  wrath  of  the  Cape 
Argus  by  describing  the  walks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Te  Anau 
as  "  the  finest  in  the  world."  The  South  African  newspaper 
admits  that  the  Te  Anau  surroundings  provide  beautiful  rugged 
scenery,  but,  with  natural  patriotism,  prefers  the  road  from  Cape 
Town  to  Hout  Bay  and  round  Table  Mountain  to  Cape  Town. 
The  editor  refuses  to  admit  "  any  New  Zealand  claim  to  the 
finest  walk  in  the  world,"  and  he  adds,  "  Similarly  Americans 
have  for  a  hundred  years  been  referring  to  Niagara  as  '  the  finest 
falls  in  the  world,'  and  yet  Niagara  is  only  an  insignificant  puddle 
beside  Victoria  Falls."  "  Another  injury  to  South  Africa  "  is  the 
manner  in  which  Australians  advertised  their  country  as  the  great 
goldfield  of  the  world,  although  the  Transvaal  produces  as  much 
gold  in  a  month  as  Australia  does  in  a  year.  The  Argus 
concludes,  "  These  people  ought  to  be  careful  about  using  the 
superlative  so  freely  and  remember  there  is  such  a  place  as  South 
Africa."  Perhaps  "  in  the  world  "  is  a  slightly  rhetorical  expres- 
sion, not  meant  to  be  taken  literally,  and  the  fault  lies  with  South 
Africa  in  not  making  known  its  own  beauties  and  possessions. 

Almeira  Grapes  from  Australia. 

A  Victorian  vinegrower,  Mr.  de  Castella,  after  returning  from 
a  visit  to  Europe,  suggested  that  the  variety  of  grapes  grown  in 
Almeira  and  exported  to  the  London  market,  might  also  be  grown 
for  the  same  object  in  the  State  of  Victoria.  While  experiments 
were  being  made  it  was  discovered  that  Westralia  had  already 
been  carrying  on  an  export  trade  in  Almeira  grapes.  Considerable 
quantities  of  these  Westralian  grapes  were  sold  in  London  last 
May  at  prices  ranging  from  12s.  Qd.  to  15s.  for  a  case  of  twenty- 
six  pounds.  They  were  landed  in  good  order  and  were  similar  in 
appearance  to  those  from  Spain. 
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Solving  the  Servant  Problem. 

The  natives  of  Nigeria  have  dispensed  with  the  servant 
difficulty  by  the  practice  of  polygamy.  One  wife,  they  say,  could 
not  do  all  the  work  of  the  house,  and  the  women  themselves  are 
said  to  favour  the  arrangement  on  the  ground  that,  "  the  more 
wives  there  are,  the  less  work  there  will  be."  They  have  to  look 
after  the  children,  prepare  and  cook  the  food,  fetch  the  daily 
supply  of  water,  sometimes  from  a  considerable  distance,  and 
they  must  also  attend  to  the  marketing,  and  cultivate  the  planta- 
tion. The  Nigerian  man  requires  large  supplies  of  food  and  takes 
several  meals  in  the  course  of  a  day.  A  good  part  of  his  time  is 
spent  sitting  at  ease  in  the  palaver  house  or  market-place,  and 
women  are  kept  busy  bringing  food  to  him  at  intervals  all  day 
long. 
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INDIAN  AND   COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

APAET  from  the  disturbance  of  the  markets  by  the  recru- 
descence of  trouble  in  Turkey  it  has  been  a  good  month  for  the 
Stock  Exchange.  Thanks  largely  to  the  abundance  and  cheap- 
ness of  money,  business  has  been  on  a  satisfactory  scale  and  the 
tone  generally  good.  Some  of  the  speculative  markets  have 
enjoyed  the  biggest  rise,  gilt-edged  securities  following  in  less 
active  fashion.  Operators  in  these  securities  have  been  awaiting 
the  Budget  proposals  of  the  Home  Government  with  reference 
to  the  provision  of  the  large  increase  in  expenditure  during  the 
new  financial  year. 

Nevertheless,  Indian  Government  securities  have  enjoyed  a 
smart  advance  during  the  month,  the  3  per  cents,  rising  more 
than  four  points,  and  there  has  been  a  general  improvement  in 
the  best  Indian  railway  investments. 

Some  points  of  importance  with  reference  to  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Eailway  were  mentioned  by  Sir  Charles  Kivers  Wilson  at 
the  Grand  Trunk  meeting.  He  announced  that  before  the  next 
half-yearly  meeting  in  October  the  whole  of  the  1,250  miles  from 
Edmonton,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  prairie,  to  Fort 
William,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  would  have  been  officially 


INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

£ 

8J%  Stock  «)       .     .     . 

DO/                       /A 

2J%      "     Inscribed*  (t)  ' 

78,152,540 
66,724,530 
11,892,207 

1931 
1948 
1926 

99 
89 

74| 

& 

Quarterly. 
tt 

3|%  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 
3%      „            „      1896-7 

•• 

(a) 
1916 

93| 
79j 

8i 

30  June—  31  Dec. 
30  June—  SO  Dec. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated. — ED, 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3%     . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Dooars,  L  

£ 
1,500,000 
3,000,000 
400,000 

3 

Ti 

4 

100 
100 
100 

82 
151 
80 

H 

Hi 

5 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+  Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2£%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3£%  + 

3,000,000 
3,000,000 

800,000 

5fc 
4§ 

7 

100 
100 

100 

.103 
112 

rvt 

147 

IP 

4| 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  £ 
sur  profits  (t)                               • 

2,029,494 

SI'TT 

100 

104 

5f 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4£%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)    .     .     . 
Do.  new  3%  deb.  red.  (t)  
Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  fo  surp.  profits  1925  t) 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  \  surp.  profits  t) 
Nizam's  State  Eail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock      . 
Do.  S\y  red.  mort.  debs  

4,520,506 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 
2,701,450 
2,575,000 
2,250,000 
2,000,000 
1  074  700 

? 

4 

$ 

5 
3* 

100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

121 
121 

86z 
109 
92 
101 
114 
88 

1 
| 

4f 

I 

3i| 

Bohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  . 
South  Behar,  Limited    

400,000 
379  580 

7 
5 

100 
100 

142 
105 

4 

4§ 

South  Indian  4£%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Do.  capital  stock'  

425,000 
1,000  000 

? 

100 
100 

122J 
102 

3f 

5l 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3^7  deb.  stock  red  

1,000,000 
500,000 

6 
3A 

100 
100 

134 
89 

& 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 
Do.  S3/  debenture  stock  

800,000 
550  000 

5 
5 

100 
100 

96 
107 

i 

BANES. 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,! 
and  China               I 

Number  of 
Shares. 

60,000 

13 

20 

56£a 

38 

AA 

National  Bank  of  India  

48,000 

12 

12J. 

41£ 

8f 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


(x)  Ex  dividend. 


inaugurated  and  would  be  available  for  the  carrying  of  a  very  large 
proportion  of  this  year's  harvest.  Moreover,  he  explained  that 
the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  the  line  would  be  continued 
and  completed  through  the  mountain  section  enabling  the  produce 
of  the  prairies  to  be  carried  to  the  Pacific  terminus  at  Port 
Rupert,  which  was  500  miles  nearer  than  any  other  port  on  the 
Pacific  coast  to  China  and  Japan — countries  which  would  in  a 
short  time  enter  into  competition  on  a  vast  scale  with  the  other 
countries  of  the  world  for  the  absorption  of  grain. 

As  for  the  finance  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Kailway  itself,  the 
President  made  the  satisfactory  statement  that  the  revenue  of 
each  month  of  the  current  half-year  had  been  debited  with  its 
proper  proportion  of  the  amount  required  to  wipe  off  the  suspense 
account  within  two  years.  This  imparts  a  very  encouraging 
significance  to  the  monthly  revenue  statements  so  far  issued. 
For  the  first  two  months  the  receipts  showed  an  increase  of 
£9,100,  but  there  was  a  simultaneous  decline  of  $49,000  in 
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working  expenses — even  after  the  inclusion,  as  it  is  now  explained, 
of  the  sum  required  to  wipe  off  the  suspense  account.  The  two 
months  therefore  yielded  an  increase  in  profit  of  £58,100. 

The  Canadian  Pacific,  whose  financial  year  does  not  end  until 
June  30,  issues  no  half-yearly  report,  so  that  the  only  available 
information  as  to  the  operations  of  the  year  to  date  is  that 
afforded  by  the  monthly  statements.  For  the  first  eight  months 
the  gross  earnings  show  an  increase  of  $927,000,  but  this  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  heavy  increase  in  working  expenses,  so 
that  there  is  a  decrease  of  $219,000  in  net  profit.  Judging,  how- 
ever, by  the  fact  that  February's  working  showed  an  increase  of 

CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4%  Inter)  [Guaranteed 
colonialj>   by  Great 

1,500,000 

1910 

100 

— 

(l  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%    „        )    Britain. 

1,700,000 

1913 

104 

21 

1 

4%  Reduced  Bonds    . 
4%       „    Regd.  Stock 

1,984,521\ 
4,458,615J 

1910 

/  102 
\  102 

=  } 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3J%  1884  Regd.  Stock 

4,788,700 

1909-34 

lOOi 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

4%  1885  Ins.  Stock     . 
3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

3,545,100 
11,009,214 

1910-35* 
1938 

102 
93£ 

8§ 

Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

2J%       „             »     0) 

2,000,000 

1947 

80 

«* 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BBITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

85 

m 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5%  Debentures      .     . 
5%  Sterling  Bonds     . 

346,700 
308  000 

1910 
1923 

101 
107 

*& 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%        „       Debs.       . 

205,000 

1928 

102 

m 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock    .... 

164,000 

1949 

83 

W 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed   .      .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

84 

m 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4% 
Montreal     3%     Deb.\ 
Stock      .     .     .     ./ 

482,800 
1,440,000 

1934 
permanent 

99 

82o; 

*& 

8f 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
fl  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  Cons.     „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

103x 

8| 

1 

Quebec  4%  Debs.  .     . 
Do.  3£%  Con.  Stock   . 

385,000 
515,095 

1923 
drawings 

101 
93 

4 
3| 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5%  Con.  Debs. 

136,700 

1919-20* 

108 

H 

I 

Do.  4%  Stg.  Bonds     . 

300,910 

1922-28* 

101 

4 

[l  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  3J%  Bonds      .      . 

1,169,844 

1929 

92 

*i 

1 

Vancouver  4%  Bonds 

121,200 

1931 

100 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4%  40-year  Bonds 
Winnipeg  5%  Debs.    . 

117,200 
138,000 

1932 
1914 

100* 
103 

4 
A* 

7  Feb.  —  7  Aug. 
30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

OB)  E*  dividend. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Number  of 

Dividend 

Paid  up 

Title. 

Shares  or 

for  last 

per 

Price. 

Yield. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Share. 

RAILWAYS. 

• 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares    . 

1,460,160 

7 

fioo 

180£ 

3£ 

Do.  4%  Preference    .      .      . 

£10,828,082 

4 

bock 

103£ 

8$ 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

1074 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock    . 
Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£25,315,001 
£22,475,985 

4 
nil. 

!~ 

^t 

m? 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  .      . 

£3,420,000 

5 

109 

4-  ^ 

Do.  5%  2nd         „           .      . 

£2,530,000 

5 

91 

T6" 

Do.  4%  3rd          „           .      . 

£7,168,055 

3 

47f 

6| 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed        .      . 

£9,129,315 

4 

91J 

JA 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    . 
Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock   . 

£4,270,375 
£15,135,981 

5 

4 

127 

8*1 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

248 

4 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

7 

50 

74 

4H 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

8 

$50 

£18 

4 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

39s.  per  sh. 

28 

6if 

Hudson's  Bay 

100,000 

60s.  per  sh. 

10* 

92 

gi 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

50,000 

8 

5 

5| 

6ig 

Do.  new    . 

25,000 

8 

3 

3 

8 

British  Columbia  Electric  IDef. 

£500,000 

8 

Stock 

144 

Bail  way  .     .      .             /Pref 

£400,000 

6 

Stock 

108A 

gi 

' 

" 

£1  capital  repaid  1904. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  He-   j 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3J%  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8fi 

93 

3J 

3%  Sterling 

325,000 

1947 

80 

4  iff 

4%  Inscribed  Stock 

320,000 

1913-38*  ! 

102 

3H 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4% 

472,594 

1935 

108 

39 

4%  Cons.  Ins.     „ 

200,000 

1936 

106 

SH 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 


$405,000  in  net  profit,  this  decrease  will  soon  be  converted  into 
a  net  increase. 

Another  small  Canadian  municipal  issue  has  met  with  a  quick 
public  response  during  the  month,  the  City  of  Calgary  easily 
placing  £124,800  of  4£  per  cent.  Debentures  at  103J,  nearly  eight 
points  above  the  price  obtained  for  a  similar  issue  less  than  a  year 
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ago  when  the  city  first  appeared  as  a  borrower  in  London.  This 
smart  improvement  is  an  indication  of  the  good  prospect  of  appre- 
ciation that  there  is  in  the  value  of  these  budding  Canadian 
industrial  centres. 

The  land  sale  results  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  the 
last  quarter  of  its  financial  year  put  a  better  complexion  on  the 
year's  results  than  was  indicated  by  the  previous  three  quarters, 
the  farm  sales  especially  showing  considerable  recovery.  The  total 
receipts  for  the  year  on  account  of  land  sales  amounted  to 
£239,800,  an  increase  of  £3,700. 


AUSTRALIAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t 

qi<y                                    // 
°2/o        »                  »i      Y 
3%          »                  ,,       (t 

9,686,300 
16,500,000 
12,500,000 

1933 
1924 
1935 

108 
98* 
88 

m 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
Jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4%  Inscribed,  1885      . 
8J%        „        1889  (0 
4%          »               . 
3%          „         (t)  .     . 

5,970,000 
5,000,000 
2,107,000 
5,212,031 

1920 
1921-6* 
1911-26* 
1929-491 

103* 
99 
102 

87*. 

CO  CO  CO  CO 

•*-^«*£ 

|l  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Bonds   .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t 
32%        „             „     (t 
8%         t>            „    (t 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-30f 
1922-47f 

102J 
104* 
97J 
B6| 

3& 
3g 

1  Jan,  —  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Bonds   .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

qi<y                                    ij\ 
"2/0          »                »        w 

O°/                                                              /J. 
3/0                    II                          ,,             (t 

3%         „            „      It 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

1,365,300 
6,257,400 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1916 
1916-7-36* 
1939 
1916-26t 
1916  $  or 
after. 

101 
101 
99* 
90 

85 

CO  CO  CO  CO  CO 

WHHLbSHHHHH 
or1  osicooaiw 

\1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
|l  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%  Inscribed    . 
32%      „            ft  .     . 

3%        „            4  -     - 
3%        „            0  .     . 

1,876,000 
3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1911-31* 
1920-35f 
1915-35J 
1927J 

101 

97*, 
86 
89*, 

To 

3H 
8* 
8* 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
jl  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

3J%  Inscbd.  Stock   (J) 

*/o              »»                >» 

3%     (t) 

3,856,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-40f 

97*, 
105 

87 

3ii 

03 

ll  Jan.  —  1  July. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

f  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier.  J  No  allowance  for  redemption.  (t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investment. 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

. 
1921 

100 

4 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb. 

850,000 

1915-22* 

102 

BH 

Melbourne         Trams) 
Trust  4£%  Debs.     .  / 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

103 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4£%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

102 

4| 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .      . 

640,000 

1912-13 

101 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

101 

4 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  .     .     . 
Do.  4i%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Mid.  of  W.  Aust.  4%  Debs.,  Guartd.    . 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES.' 
Bank  of  Australasia                          . 

12,000 
£130,900 
360,000 

40  000 

6 
42 

14 

5 

100 
100 

40 

99 
101 

107* 

7 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    . 
Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    .     . 
Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 
Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .... 
Dalgety  &  Co  £20 

100,000 
60,000 
£600,000 
80,000 
£1,900,000 
154  000 

10 

14 
4 

42 

7 

20 
25 
100 
5 
100 
5 

45 
61* 
99 

7 

4TR 

f 

Do.  4£%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock   .... 
Do.  4%            „            „          .... 
Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%  A  Deb.'l 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£620,000 
£1,643,210 

£1,144,692 

43 
4 

100 
100 

100 

109$ 
101 

84 

if 

£727  695 

4 

100 

83* 

42 

Australian  Agricultural  £25 
South  Australian  Company       .     .     . 
Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  . 
Do  5°/  Cum  Pref  

20,000 
14,200 
42,479 
87  500 

£4 
5* 

20* 
1 
10 

ill 

65 
10* 

4 

5 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5%  Debs.  1910-12  . 
Do.  4£%  Debs.  1918-22-24    .... 

£460,000 
£250,000 

5 

100 
100 

101 
101 

NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds    .... 

266,300 

1914 

106 

3$ 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

29,150,302 

1929 

106 

8f 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

f;  Stock  (t)    .     .     . 

10,098,802 

1940 

99 

3A 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,659,980 

1945 

87 

3f 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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NEW  ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb. 
Do.Hbr.Bd.5%Debs. 

200,000 
150,000 

1934-8* 
1917 

106* 
104 

tf 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
10  April-  10  Oct, 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  shares! 

150,000 

div.  5% 

9| 

— 

Do.  4%  Gua.  StockJ  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

102 

Q7 

April—  Oct. 

Christchurch   6%) 
Drainage  Loan  .      .  / 

200,000 

1926 

121 

°8 
4& 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

115£ 

4£ 

Napier  Hbr.   Bd.   5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

104 

*f 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.   .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

104 

4f 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2£  paid/ 

150,000 

div.  12% 

5J 

5$ 

Jan.  —  July. 

New  Plymouth   Hbr.\ 
Bd.  6%  Debs.     .     ./ 

200,000 

1909 

100 

— 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

97 

6£ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 

5%      / 

443,100 

1934 

106 

4f 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.l 
Loan       .     .     .     .  / 

100,000 

1914-29 

108 

— 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

116 

4| 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4%  Debs. 

165,000 

1933 

105 

*i 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.     4%\ 
Debs  / 

150,000 

1925 

101 

m 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
f  £6  13s.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  Sd.  paid  up. 
J  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government 


It  was  evident  from  the  return  for  March  of  the  gold  output 
from  the  Transvaal  that  the  industry  was  still  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  the  floods.  Although  the  total  output  was  greater  than 
that  for  February  the  daily  average  showed  a  decline.  The 
following  table  gives  the  returns  month  by  month  for  several 
years  past : 


— 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January  . 

2,612 

,836 

2,380, 

124   2,283, 

741   1,820,739 

1, 

568,508 

1, 

226,846 

February      .      2,400 

,892 

2,301, 

971   2,096, 

434 

1,731,664 

1, 

545,371 

1, 

229,726 

March     .      .      2,580 

,498 

2,442, 

022   2,287, 

391|  1,884,815    1, 

698,340   1, 

309,329 

April.      .      .   !         — 

2,403, 

500   2,281, 

110 

1,865,785   1, 

695,5501  1, 

299,576 

May  .      .      . 

2,472, 

143   2,227, 

838 

1,959,062   1, 

768,734   1, 

335,826 

June  .      .      . 
July  ...   • 

2,442, 
2,482, 

329^  2,155, 
608i  2,262, 

976 
813 

2,021,813   1, 
2,089,0041  1, 

751,412   1, 
781,944   1, 

309,231 
307,621 

August    . 

2,496, 

869 

2,357, 

602 

2,162,583   1, 

820,496 

1, 

326,468 

September    . 

— 

2,496, 

112 

2,285, 

424 

2,145,575:  1, 

769,124   1, 

326,506 

October  .     . 

— 

2,624, 

0121  2,351, 

344 

2,296,361    1, 

765,047    1, 

383,167 

November    .           — 

2,609, 

685!  2,335, 

406 

2,265,625 

1, 

804,253 

1, 

427,947 

December     . 

2,806, 

235   2,478, 

659 

2,336,961 

1, 

833,295 

1, 

538,  80G 

Total  *     . 

7,594 

,226 

29,957, 

61027,403, 

73824,579,987 

20, 

802,074 

16, 

054,809 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 

Continued  expansion  is  shown  by  the  Band's  labour  supply.. 
While  11,979  Kaffirs  were  lost  to  the  mines  by  time  expiry  and 
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other  wastage,  there  were  16,184  recruits,  making  a  net  gain  of 
4,205  on  the  month.  This  table  shows  the  monthly  figures  re- 
lating to  both  Kaffirs  and  Chinese  during  the  past  two  years. 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

March      1907 

11,146 

7,967 

3,179 

90,841f 

53,651 

April 

8,318 

7,335 

983 

91,824f 

53,588 

May 

7,649 

7,804 

155* 

91,669f 

53,409 

June 

6,132 

8,014 

1,882* 

89,787f 

51,497 

July 

7,952 

8,146 

194* 

89,593f 

51,441 

August 

10,283 

7,962 

2,321 

91,914f 

49,071 

September 

10,743 

7,345 

3,398 

95,312f 

46,262 

October  . 

11,428 

7,130 

4,298 

99,610f 

42,338 

November 

10,990 

7,091 

3,899 

103,599f 

37,728 

December 

9,784 

7,003 

2,781 

106,290f 

35,676 

January  1908 

11,455 

9,121 

2,334 

118,204 

31,840 

February 

17,970 

10,329 

7,641 

125,845 

28,406 

March 

15,245 

11,230 

4,015 

129,860 

26,504 

April 

10,290 

9,159 

1,131 

130,991 

24,059 

May 

8,149 

9,644 

1,495* 

129,496 

21,667 

June 

9,360 

8,985 

375 

129,871 

21,636 

July       . 

11,725 

9,257 

2,468 

132,339 

18,413 

August  . 

11,988 

10,799 

1,209 

133,548 

17,006 

September 

14,129 

11,497 

2,632 

136,180 

14,655 

October  . 

14,754 

11,769 

2,985 

139,165 

12,317 

November 

12,324 

10,163 

2,161 

141,326 

12,298 

December 

17,404 

10,008 

7,396 

148,722 

12,283 

January  1909 

13,551 

11,609 

1,942 

150,664 

10,045 

February 

18,018 

10,844 

7,174 

157,838 

10,034 

March 

16,184 

11,979 

4,205 

162,043 

9,997 

*  Net  loss. 


f  Exclusive  of  Robinson  group. 


In  his  speech  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Bank  of  South 
Africa  at  Pretoria,  Mr.  Hugh  Crawford,  the  chairman,  fully 
explained  the  circumstances  that  had  led  the  board  to  pass 
the  dividend  for  the  year.  A  thorough  examination  of  the 
outstanding  advances,  and  a  revaluation  at  the  same  time  of  the 
securities  held  against  them  have  shown  it  to  be  essential  that 
a  substantial  sum  should  be  provided  for  any  shortfall  that  might 
arise  when  the  time  comes  for  ultimate  realisation.  The  sum  to 
be  set  aside  has  been  fixed  at  £141,000,  and  this  is  provided  by 
taking  £90,000  from  reserve  and  £51,000  from  the  year's  profits. 
This  still  leaves  £50,000  in  the  reserve  fund  and  £16,636  of 
unappropriated  profit.  As  the  chairman  explained,  the  Bank 
is  by  no  means  alone  among  South  African  financial  institutions 
in  having  to  write  off  such  depreciations.  He  added  that  the 
company's  dividend  record,  for  a  young  bank,  has  not  been  un- 
satisfactory. Since  its  establishment  in  1891  the  Bank  has  paid 
out  a  total  sum  of  £888,262  in  dividends.  Despite  the  continued 
depression  in  trade,  the  number  of  the  Bank's  clients  continues 
to  grow,  last  year  being  no  exception,  and  the  current  account 
balances  have  again  increased. 

Rhodesia's  output  of  gold  for  March  was  48,030  ounces,  valued 
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at  £202,157,  which  was  £9,660  above  that  for  the  preceding 
month,  although  the  daily  average  showed  a  decrease.  The 
monthly  returns  for  some  years  past  are  compared  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 


MONTH. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January 

204,666 

199,380 

168,240 

155,337 

February    . 

192,497 

191,635 

145,397 

137,561 

March         .                          > 

202,157 

200,615 

167,424 

160,722 

April  . 

— 

212,935 

175,210 

157,108 

May  . 



223,867 

189,216 

169,218 

June  . 

— 

224,920 

-    192,506 

170,083 

July  . 

— 

228,151 

191,681 

173,313 

August 

— 

220,792 

192,106 

179,000 

September  . 

— 

204,262 

192,186 

173,973 

October 



205,466 

191,478 

161,360 

November  . 



196,668 

183,058 

175,656 

December  . 

— 

217,316 

190,383 

171,770 

Total 

599,320 

2,526,007 

2,178,885 

1,985,101 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amoimt. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

f'/0  Bonds.     .     .     . 
1883  Inscribed      . 
1886 
3£%1886       „         (t). 
3%  1886         „         (t). 

£ 
620,500 
3,733,195 
9,997,566 
15,437,214 
7,553,590 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43f 

101£a 

lml 

86 

3S 

Iff 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June—  1  Dec. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July, 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4*%  Bonds,  1876   . 
4%  Inscribed  (0     .     . 

m     »    M  .  . 

3%           „      (t)     •     • 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-39f 
1929-49f 

103 
107 

98* 
86 

H 

3i 

H 

Stf 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

TEANSVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (t)  . 

35,000,000 

1923-53f 

97 

3* 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments.  *  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption.  (x)  Ex  dividend. 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Bloemfontein  4%  .     . 

663,000 

1954 

96 

q 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4%       .     . 

1,874,150 

1953 

102 

3i§ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Durban  4%       .      .      . 

850,000 

1951-3 

101 

4 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Johannesburg  4% 

5,500,000 

1933-4 

97 

4^ 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Pietermaritzburg  4% 

625,000 

1949-53 

97 

43 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  %     . 

380,540 

1964 

96 

±G 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Band  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

99 

it 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

KAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  S3/  Debs                          . 

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

Qgl 

5.13 

Rhodesia  Rlys.°  5%  1st   Mort.    Debs.l 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .     ./ 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

94 

io 

Royal  Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Kep.     . 

£1,857,500 

5 

100 

82 

*h 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

6 

5 

4£ 

TI 

Bank  of  Africa  £18|        

160,000 

8 

64* 

7|oj 

g  7 

Natal  Bank  £10    

148,232 

12 

2i 

g  91 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

4 

10* 

lOf 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100 

61,941 

11 

25 

61£x 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     . 

60,000 

10 

5 

3§ 

South  African  Breweries 

965,279 

20 

1 

ii 

17f 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 
Do  57  Debs  Red 

6,000,000 
£1,250,000 

nil 
5 

1 
100 

ioi|§ 

4* 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

7 

5 

10 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 

10,000 

7 

10 

5 

14 

Kimberley  Waterworks  £10       . 

45,000 

5 

7 

*i 

8& 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 

Encouraging  results  are  attending  the  land  settlement  scheme 
in  Rhodesia.  The  central  farms  established  by  the  Chartered 
Company  have  already  produced  such  successful  results  that  it 
has  been  decided  to  authorise  the  immediate  establishment  of  a 
new  central  farm  and  the  survey  of  a  large  block  of  adjoining 
country  for  settlement  on  similar  lines. 


CROWN   COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

1925-42* 

96 

m 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45J 

84 

3^| 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t).     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

110 

3f 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t)  .     .     . 

2,850,000           1940 

91 

8J 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3J%  ins  (t) 

1,485,733 

1918-43f 

98 

»A 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,099,048 

1934 

107 

3T9B 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3^%  ins.  (0     .     . 

1,455,300 

1919-49f 

97* 

3f 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%   guar.j 
Great  Britain  (t)  .  ) 

600,000 

1940 

96 

8& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

482,390 

1937 

108 

^Tff 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3£%  ins.  (t) 

709,647 

1929-54f 

99i 

Tff 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.    .      . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

101 

3T§ 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

600,000 

1922-44f 

84 

8| 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-1 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

120,000 

Div.  £4  5s. 

£88£ 

*H 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period.  t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 

(<)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 

£7,551,900 

3 

100 

100 

3 

„        Unified  Debt  

£55,971,960 

4 

100 

104J 

32 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

8 

10 

4 

Bank  of  Egypt      

40  000 

18 

1  Ql 

32 

7 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 

496,000 

9 

5 

6& 

„                „               „       Preferred 

125,000 

4 

10 

^i 

4T3* 

*>               M               »i      Bonds     . 

£2,350,000 

H 

100 

89 

H 

(*)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


TKTJSTEE. 


April  24,  1909. 


NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS. — The  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  EEVIEW  cannot  hold 
himself  responsible  in  any  case  for  the  return  of  MS.  He  will,  however, 
always  be  glad  to  consider  any  contributions  which  may  be  submitted  to  him ; 
and  when  postage-stamps  are  enclosed  every  effort  will  be  made  to  return 
rejected  contributions  promptly.  Contributors  are  specially  requested  to  put 
their  names  and  addresses  on  their  manuscripts,  and  to  have  them  typewritten. 


THE    EMPIRE 
REVIEW 

"  Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home." — Byron, 

VOL.  XVII.  JUNE,   1909.  No.   101. 

THE  INDIAN  COUNCILS  ACT 

BY  SIR  CHARLES  ELLIOTT,  K.C.S.I.,  LL.D. 

IT  is  proposed  in  this  article  to  give  a  brief  review  of  the 
great  reform  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Government  of  India, 
embodied  in  the  Indian  Councils  Act  which  has  become  law 
during  the  month  just  elapsed.  The  spirit  in  which  it  is  conceived, 
that  of  liberal  concessions  to  the  just  aspirations  of  an  important 
class  of  educated  Indians  towards  a  larger  share  in  the  government 
of  their  own  country,  is  an  admirable  one,  and  in  that  spirit  it  has 
been  discussed  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and  on  both  sides  of 
the  Houses — the  only  difference  being  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
leading-strings  may  safely  be  relaxed.  All  the  leading  men  who 
have  spoken  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  have  agreed  in  the 
objects  aimed  at  and  in  the  desire  to  take  a  great  step  forward  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  Government  has  been  constantly 
moving  ever  since  the  Queen's  Proclamation  of  1858,  while 
naturally  there  have  been  differences  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
relaxation  of  authority  may  be  carried  without  danger.  There 
has  been  no  division  of  opinion  on  party  grounds  and  no  exhibition 
of  party  spirit,  though  as  might  be  expected  a  reluctance  to  move 
rapidly  has  been  more  visible  on  the  Conservative  side  than  on 
that  of  the  present  Government.  The  House  of  Lords  has  con- 
cerned itself  more  with  the  great  principles  involved  ;  the  House 
of  Commons  has  debated  the  minutiae  of  the  Bill  in  fuller  detail, 
but  the  discussions  throughout  have  been  weighty  and  instructive, 
and  have  maintained  worthily  the  reputation  of  Parliament. 

The  memorandum  prefixed  to  the  Act  states  that  its  object 
is  to  extend  the  existing  law  as  regards  the  enlargement  of  the 
Legislative  and  Executive  Councils,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
VOL.  XVIL— No.  101.  z 
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former,  the  election  of  members  by  a  popular  vote  and  the  grant  of 
greater  freedom  of  debate.  The  details  of  these  measures  will  be 
explained  by  giving  a  brief  summary  of  the  principal  arguments 
which  have  been  brought  forward  in  the  course  of  debate  in  both 
Houses  for  and  against  these  great  constitutional  reforms. 

ENLAKG-EMENT  OF  THE  NUMBEES  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE 

COUNCILS. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  members  is  large  and  has 
been  generally  accepted  in  both  Houses  with  little  demur,  as  a 
necessary  step  towards  ensuring  more  complete  representation  of 
the  different  classes  and  interests  in  the  country,  and  in  order  to 
discuss  administrative  questions  with  more  efficiency  and  know- 
ledge. So  far  as  an  objection  was  urged  that  the  number  of  new 
members  was  unduly  large,  the  answer  was  that  the  Government 
had  accepted  the  figures  proposed  by  the  Government  of  India 
after  consultation  with  the  local  governments.  This  reply  was 
not  strictly  accurate,  for  in  all  cases  there  have  been  slight 
divergences  from  these  numbers,  for  which  no  distinct  explanation 
has  been  given,  though  it  may  be  surmised  that  the  variation  has 
been  due  partly  to  a  mere  rounding  of  the  maximum  number,  and 
partly  to  the  desire  to  obtain  a  better  proportion  between  the 
official  and  non-official  members. 

NUMBERS  OF  MEMBERS  OF  LEGISLATIVE  COUNCILS. 


Name  of  Council. 

No.  now 

existing. 

No.  proposed  by 
Government  of 
India. 

No.  sanctioned 
by  the  Act  as 
a  maximum. 

Imperial  Legislative  Council 

25 

63 

60  +  8  ex  officio 

Madras                  ,,          ,, 

24 

47 

50+4       „ 

Bombay               ,,          ,, 

24 

47 

50  +  4      „ 

Bengal                  „ 

21 

47 

50  +  4       „ 

Upper  Provinces  „          „ 

16 

47 

50 

Eastern  Bengal    „          ,, 

16 

37 

56 

Punjab                  ,,          „ 

10 

25 

30 

Burmah               „          ,, 

10 

17 

30 

In  the  case  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Burmah  the  discrepancy 
is  large ;  evidently  the  Home  Government  considered  the  figures 
suggested  by  the  Government  of  India  insufficient. 

NON-OFFICIAL  MAJOEITY. 

The  proposal  of  the  Indian  Government  was  that  in  all  cases 
there  should  be  an  official  majority,  so  as  to  avoid  the  weakening 
of  the  authority  of  government  which  would  ensue  if  its  pro- 
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posals  were  rejected,  or  if  motions  were  carried  against  its  oppo- 
sition. To  this  Lord  Morley  agreed,  orily  so  far  as  the  Viceroy's 
Council  is  concerned,  it  being  "  an  essential  principle  that  the 
Imperial  supremacy  shall  be  in  no  degree  compromised."  But 
with  regard  to  Provincial  Councils  an  official  majority  has  been 
dispensed  with,  and  this  provision  has  met  with  some  opposition. 
The  arguments  in  its  favour  are  that  the  range  of  legislation  is 
narrowed  by  the  exclusion  of  a  large  class  of  subjects  of  general 
or  Imperial  application  from  the  purview  of  a  Provincial  Council, 
and  if  the  non-official  majority  press  for  legislation  of  a  character 
disapproved  by  the  Government  there  remains  the  power  of  veto 
in  the  hands  of  the  Lieut. -Governor,  and  in  the  last  resource  the 
Imperial  Council  has  authority  to  take  any  legislative  question 
out  of  the  hands  of  a  Provincial  Council  and  to  deal  with  it  itself. 
It  was  urged  that  with  a  non-official  body  composed  of  such 
various  elements  and  with  such  diverse  interests  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  a  combination  to  pass  a  vote  hostile  to  Government 
could  be  effected,  and  if  such  a  thing  happened  there  would 
probably  be  some  good  cause  for  it,  and  it  might  be  well  for 
Government  to  have  the  opportunity  to  pause  and  reflect  over 
it.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  replied  that  there  is  an  important 
class  of  cases  such  as  those  relating  to  land  tenures  and  land 
revenue,  in  which  the  interests  of  the  non-officials  are  such  that 
they  might  generally  be  expected  to  act  together  and  to  be  opposed 
to  the  interests  of  the  classes  below  them.  It  has  always  been 
the  role  of  the  officials  to  act  as  protectors  of  the  ryot  against 
the  oppression  of  the  landowners,  and  there  is  hardly  a  case  in 
which  legislation  for  this  purpose  has  not  been  carried  against 
the  votes  of  the  non-official  members.  Instances  of  this  have 
occurred  quite  lately  in  Bombay,  in  the  Punjab  and  in  Bengal 
with  regard  to  Acts  relating  to  land  tenures  and  the  alienation  of 
landed  rights.  In  future  every  attempt  to  improve  the  status 
of  the  agricultural  community  may  be  blocked,  unless  it  is  forced 
through  the  Council  by  the  authority  of  the  Lieut. -Governor. 
Of  the  danger  involved  in  the  frequent  use  of  the  veto  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  As  Mr.  Balfour  said :  "  Can  anything  be  worse 
than  for  a  non-official  majority,  deliberately  passing  after  long 
debate  some  Bill,  to  find  it  vetoed  by  the  Provincial  Governor  ? 
. . .  An  effective  system  of  veto  over  a  really  powerful  assembly  has 
never  been  successful.  .  .  With  this  Bill  you  have  the  veto,  and 
do  not  tell  me  that  the  result  will  not  be  that  India  will  ring  with 
indignation  if  the  unofficial  members  are  overruled  by  the  Provincial 
Governor  or  the  Governor-General."  The  veto  of  the  House 
of  Lords  caused  intense  agitation,  but  there  was  a  way  of  getting 
over  that  veto  by  an  appeal  to  the  country.  But  there  was 
no  means  of  getting  over  the  veto  of  the  Lieut.-Governor. 

z  2 
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The  position  of  a  Lieut. -Governor  who  had  to  oppose,  month 
after  month,  the  great  mass  of  Native  opinion  represented 
by  the  Native  members  would  become  intolerable.  The  oppo- 
nents of  the  measure  further  dwell  on  the  fact  that  though  Lord 
Morley  claimed  to  be  acting  throughout  in  full  concert  with  the 
Viceroy  and  the  Government  of  India,  in  this  instance  (and  not 
in  this  alone)  he  had  overruled  that  Government,  which  had 
declared  itself  as  opposed  to  non-official  majorities. 

THE  ELECTOEAL  SYSTEM. 

The  Act  contains  no  statutory  provisions  about  the  way  in 
which  the  Councils  are  to  be  constituted ;  but  it  lays  down  that 
the  members  shall  be  partly  nominated  and  partly  elected,  and 
the  details  as  to  the  number  of  each  class  will  be  fixed  by  regula- 
tions made  under  the  Act.  It  has  been  positively  announced 
both  by  Lord  Morley  and  by  the  Prime  Minister  that  there  is  no 
intention  to  set  up  anything  like  Parliamentary  representation  in 
India  after  the  model  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  representation  is  to  be  one  of  classes  and  interests,  not  of 
the  people ;  and  whereas  under  the  existing  system  the  members 
elected  belonged  in  a  preponderating  degree  to  the  "professional 
classes,"  that  is  to  the  lawyers,  provisions  will  be  made  in  future 
for  the  election  of  members  representing  such  bodies  as  the  Cor- 
porations of  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Madras,  the  Universities,  the 
chief  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Landowners,  Mahomedans,  and  the 
District  and  Municipal  Boards — the  latter  class  alone  being  one 
in  which  lawyers  are  sure  to  have  a  predominance.  These  views 
as  to  the  limited  character  of  the  representative  principle  intro- 
duced by  the  Act  were  accepted  on  both  sides.  Mr.  Balfour 
emphasised  the  fact  that  the  English  system,  under  which  the 
majority  of  the  people  can  insist  that  its  desires  shall  be  carried 
out  by  the  Government  which  represents  them,  that  is  government 
by  consent,  is  not  applicable  to  India,  and  Mr.  Asquith  declared 
that  the  non-official  majority  was  not  to  be  a  majority  of  elected 
members  but  would  include  some  who  were  nominated  by  the 
Government. 

MAHOMEDAN  REPRESENTATION. 

The  details  of  the  measures  for  carrying  out  the  election  of 
the  representatives  of  classes  have  not  been  published,  and  the 
only  discussion  that  arose  turned  on  the  case  of  Mahomedans. 
It  is  admitted  that  under  the  existing  system  the  Mahomedans, 
who  are  almost  everywhere  in  a  minority  and  everywhere  less 
organised  for  political  action  than  the  Hindus,  have  not  secured 
their  fair  share  of  representation  either  in  view  of  their  numbers, 
or  of  their  influence  and  political  importance,  and  it  was  under- 
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stood  that  this  grievance  was  to  be  removed.  To  the  deputation 
which  waited  on  the  Viceroy  in  1906,  he  replied  : 

The  pith  of  your  address  is  a  claim  that  in  any  system  of  representation, 
whether  it  affects  a  municipality,  a  district  board,  or  a  legislative  council,  the 
Mahornedan  community  should  be  represented  as  a  community.  ...  I  am 
entirely  in  accord  with  ou. 

And  last  year  Lord  Morley  replied  to  a  similar  deputation  in 
London  : 

The  Mahomedans  demand  .  .  .  the  election  of  their  own  representatives 
to  these  Councils  in  all  the  stages,  just  as  in  Cyprus,  where  I  think  the 
Mahomedans  vote  by  themselves.  Secondly,  they  want  a  number  of  seats  in 
excess  of  their  numerical  strength.  These  two  demands  we  are  quite  ready 
and!  intend  to  meet  in  full. 

Some  consternation  was  naturally  felt  when  a  telegram  from  the 
Viceroy  (April  12),  which  apparently  contradicted  these  promises, 
was  read  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  ran  thus  : 

The  method  proposed  is  simply  that  in  general  electorates,  such  as  munici- 
palities, district  boards,  and  provincial  councils,  all  sects  and  classes,  including 
Mahomedans,  will  vote  together.  By  this  means  some,  but  not  sufficient, 
representation  will  be  obtained  for  Mahomedans.  In  addition  a  number  of 
seats  will  be  reserved  for  Mahomedans,  and  none  but  Mahomedans  will 
have  a  voice  in  filling  these. 

This  was  at  once  protested  against  as  a  departure  from  the 
promises  previously  made,  and  a  system  entirely  unsatisfactory 
to  the  Mahomedans,  and  though  Mr.  Hobhouse,  representing  the 
Government  in  the  House  of  Commons,  repeated  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  did  not  depart  in  any  way  from  the  pledge  which  he  had 
given  as  to  the  sufficient  and,  indeed,  over-sufficient  representa- 
tion (from  the  numerical  standpoint)  of  the  Mahomedans,  much 
confusion  was  felt  as  to  what  was  actually  intended.  Nor  has 
the  difficulty  been  entirely  disposed  of  by  the  Viceroy's  telegram 
read  by  Lord  Morley  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  May  5  : — 

Hobhouse's  speech  has  been  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the  major  portion  of 
representation  accorded  to  Mahomedans  is  to  be  given  through  the  mixed 
electorates,  such  as  district  boards  and  municipalities,  on  which  they  will  vote 
conjointly  with  other  classes,  and  that  the  special  electorates  in  which  Maho- 
medans will  vote  separately  are  only  intended  to  supplement  general  elections 
and  will  carry  only  a  small  number  of  seats.  I  need  hardly  say  this  is  not  at 
all  what  was  contemplated.  Our  intention  was  that  Mahomedans  should 
have,  by  means  of  separate  electorates,  a  number  of  seats  closely  approaching 
that  to  which  their  numerical  proportion  in  the  population  would  entitle  them, 
and  that  over  and  above  this  they  would  obtain  some  seats  in  mixed  electorates 
such  as  district  boards,  municipalities,  universities,  presidency  corporations  and 
as  land-holders  ....  I  do  not  understand  any  Mahomedan  here  to  claim 
that  wherever  elections  are  found  possible  they  should  be  conducted  on  the 
basis  of  separate  representation  of  the  Mahomedan  community.  If  inter- 
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preted  literally  that  would  involve  having  separate  Mahomedan  electorates 
proposed,  such  as  presidency  corporations,  universities,  district  boards  and 
municipalities,  universities,  land-holders,  and  the  commercial  community. 
This  is  manifestly  impracticable. 

Whether  practicable  or  not,  it  is  obvious  that  this  separate 
electorate,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  District  Boards  and  Municipalities 
are  concerned,  is  exactly  what  was  asked  for,  and  exactly  what 
was  promised  by  the  Viceroy — and  how  he  has  failed  to  see  the 
discrepancy  is  inexplicable.  He  turns  his  back  on  his  old  conces- 
sion and  offers  them  instead  a  full  representation  in  a  separate 
and  special  electorate  of  their  own,  together  with  the  chance  of 
further  success  in  contesting  general'elections  where,  if  sufficiently 
numerous  and  well-organised,  they  may  win  a  few  additional 
seats. 

Evidently  the  last  word  has  not  been  said  on  this  subject.  If 
the  Mahomedans,  after  full  consideration  and  such  enlightenment 
as  their  leaders  can  bestow,  insist  on  their  claim  to  separate 
representation  "  in  all  the  stages,"  it  will  probably  be  wise  for  the 
Government  to  concede  the  claim,  however  difficult  to  carry  out, 
rather  than  break  a  definite  promise.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
possible  that  they  will  be  well-advised  to  accept  this  offer,  which 
does  not  imperil  the  certainty  of  obtaining  a  fair  numerical 
representation,  while  they  will  acquire  practice  and  experience  in 
these  arts  of  organisation  in  which  the  educated  Hindus  have  at 
present  got  the  start  of  them.  But  it  appears  unlikely,  from  Mr. 
Ameer  Ali's  letter  to  the  Times  on  May  20,  that  this  view  will 
be  taken. 

FBEEDOM  OF  DEBATE. 

Under  the  hitherto  existing  rules  discussion  was  confined  to 
Bills  brought  before  the  Council  by  Government,  and  to  a  debate 
on  the  proposals  of  the  Budget,  in  the  course  of  which  debate 
members  might  draw  attention  to  any  matter  they  pleased. 
They  also  had  the  right  to  ask  questions,  but  not  to  follow  them 
up,  when  answered,  by  further  questions.  The  new  Act  provides 
that  regulations  shall  be  framed  by  the  Government  allowing 
members  to  move  resolutions  on  matters  of  public  importance, 
subject  to  the  exclusion  of  certain  classes  of  subjects  and  to  the 
power  of  the  Government  to  disregard,  or  take  no  action  on,  any 
of  these  resolutions.  To  this  extension  of  power  proposed  by  the 
Government  of  India,  the  Secretary  of  State  added  the  right  to 
ask  supplementary  questions.  With  regard  to  the  power  of 
introducing  resolutions  and  initiating  legislation,  and  the  danger 
involved  in  the  control  of  such  power  by  the  use  of  the  veto,  the 
purport  of  the  discussion  has  been  given  under  the  head  of 
"  Non-official  Majorities."  There  was  also  much  opposition  to 
the  permission  to  put  supplementary  questions. 
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It  was  defended  on  the  ground  that  a  system  of  formal 
questions  met  by  formal  replies  tends  to  become  ineffective 
and  "in  an  assembly  in  which,  under  proper  safeguards,  free 
discussion  and  debate  are  permitted  and  encouraged,  there  can 
be  no  sufficient  reason  for  prohibiting  that  method  of  eliciting 
information  and  expressing  indirectly  the  opinions  and  wishes 
of  the  speakers."  An  Indian  newspaper  quoted  by  Lord 
Bonaldshay  put  the  object  of  these  questions  in  a  less  pleasant 
light :  "  They  would  expose  the  jugglery  and  fraud  of  the 
official  replies,  and  a  skilful  cross-examiner  would  be  able  to  put 
the  official  member  to  shame  by  making  him  appear  either 
ignorant  or  dishonest."  Mr.  Balfour  stated  from  his  own  experi- 
ence that  a  practical  man  is  often  put  out  by  being  suddenly 
called  upon  to  defend  a  perfectly  sound  view  in  accordance  with 
common-sense,  before  a  hostile  assembly  where  his  opponent  has 
greater  dexterity  of  tongue  and  a  more  practised  rhetoric  than 
himself.  And  he  pointed  out  what  a  great  addition  it  would  be  to 
the  work  of  the  already  overburdened  officials  to  have  to  be  "  ready 
to  defend  themselves  against  some  ingenious  Indian  lawyer  whose 
delight  and  pleasure,  and  perhaps  whose  road  to  fame  and,  it  may 
be,  to  income,  consists  in  his  embarrassing  the  Administration  in 
respect  of  which  he  is  absolutely  independent,"  for  he  never  will 
be  called  on  to  take  the  place  of  those  whom  he  criticises. 

EXCLUSION  OF  ELECTED  MEMBEKS. 

Under  the  old  system  the  election  of  any  person  was  not  com- 
plete until  it  was  ratified  by  the  Government,  and  thus  anyone 
whose  opinions  were  known  to  be  seditious  or  irreconcilably 
hostile  could  be  kept  out.  Now  the  election  is  to  be  complete  in 
itself,  but  a  list  is  to  be  drawn  up  showing  what  classes  of  men 
are  ineligible.  This  list  is  not  finally  settled,  but  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  House  of  Lords  described  it  as  likely  to  contain 
"  persons  not  being  British  subjects,  females,  persons  under 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  uncertified  bankrupts,  persons  sentenced 
to  transportation  or  to  imprisonment  for  more  than  six  months, 
or  persons  sentenced  to  find  security  under  the  section  of  the 
code  which  deals  with  "sedition."  On  this  the  question  arose 
whether  those  persons  were  included  who  had  been  deported 
under  the  Regulation  of  1818  without  being  charged  or  convicted 
of  any  offence. 

Such  inclusion  was  naturally  opposed  by  those  who  attack 
the  power  of  deportation  without  trial  as  an  unjustifiable  act 
of  despotism  ;  but  it  was  defended  by  the  Opposition  on  the 
ground  that  the  proper  line  would  be  to  include  such  persons 
in  the  disqualified  list,  having  presumably  been  guilty  of  seditious 
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or  of  violent  and  criminal  agitation  (which  if  violent  and  criminal 
enough  may  make  it  impossible  to  obtain  evidence  sufficient  for  a 
conviction),  but  to  take  power  to  waive  the  disqualification  in  any 
particular  case.  Sedition,  it  was  said,  is  a  disease  of  the  mind 
which  if  a  man  once  gets  he  does  not  easily  get  over — a  condition 
of  active  hostility  to  the  British  rule  which  unfits  a  man  for  being 
a  member  of  a  Legislative  Council.  The  decision  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  that  the  fact  of  a  man  having  been  deported  shall  not, 
after  his  release,  be  of  itself  a  ground  for  disqualifying  him  for 
election  to  a  Legislative  Council.  In  reply  to  a  demand  that  a 
provision  to  this  effect  should  be  inserted  in  the  Act,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  list  of  disqualifications  was  to  be  drawn  up 
in  accordance  with  regulations  agreed  upon  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  it  was  promised 
that  these  regulations  should  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House, 
as  an  indication  that  they  are  framed  on  the  responsibility  of  the 
Government  of  the  day. 

To  sum  up  the  case  as  far  as  Legislative  Councils  are  con- 
cerned.    The  important  modifications  in  their  constitution  are  : 

Their  numbers  are  greatly  enlarged. 

They  will  be  composed  of  nominated  and  also  of  elected 
members. 

There  is  to  be  a  non-official  majority  but  not  a  majority  of 
elected  members. 

The  elected  members  are  to  represent  the  chief  different 
classes  and  interests  as  far  as  possible. 

The  mode  of  carrying  out  elections  is  not  yet  prescribed, 
except  that  in  the  case  of  Mahomedans  the  larger  part  are 
to  be  elected  by  the  members  of  their  own  religion. 

A  list  of  disqualifications  will  be  laid  down  by  rule ;  beyond 
that,  elections  do  not  require  further  confirmation. 

There  is  to  be  greater  freedom  of  debate  and  members  may 
introduce  resolutions  on  any  subject  except  those  specially 
reserved,  and  may  follow  up  questions  placed  on  the  paper 
by  supplementary  oral  questions. 

If  the  Council  put  the  Government  in  a  minority  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  obliged  to  take  any  action  on  their  vote, 
or  can  meet  it  with  the  Lieut.-Governor's  veto,  and  if  a 
Provincial  Council  refuse  to  pass  a  Bill,  the  Supreme 
Government  can  remove  it  to  the  Viceroy's  Legislative 
Council  and  can  pass  it  there. 


EXECUTIVE  COUNCILS. 

Turning  now  to  the  second  great  instalment  of  reform, 
the  creation  of  Executive  Councils,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
clause  containing  this  provision  was  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  reintroduced  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  finally 
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accepted  with  some  modification  by  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
changes  made  are  of  three  kinds  :  first,  the  number  of  members 
in  the  Executive  Councils  of  Madras  and  Bombay  are  increased 
from  two  to  four :  second,  an  Executive  Council  of  four  members 
is  created  for  Bengal  and  may  under  certain  conditions  be  created 
in  other  provinces  :  third,  in  all  cases  two  of  the  four  members 
may  be  natives  of  India,  and  no  condition  is  laid  down  in  the  Act 
regarding  their  qualifications  or  efficiency. 

This  last  change  evoked  little  discussion  and  no  opposition.  Its 
justification  rests  on  the  great  increase  of  work  in  all  departments 
of  the  Administration,  to  which  the  debates  and  discussions  of  the 
Legislative  Councils  will  make  a  serious  addition.  It  is  called  for, 
as  Mr.  Hobhouse  said,  not  in  the  aim  for  efficiency  but  to  secure 
the  possibility  of  conducting  business  at  all  under  the  great 
pressure  which  will  rest  upon  officials.  The  two  members  of 
which  these  Councils  are  at  present  composed,  other  than  the 
Governor,  divide  the  work,  one  taking  the  Kevenue  Department, 
and  one  the  Judicial.  But  now  there  are  several  other  depart- 
ments such  as  Agriculture,  Sanitation,  Education,  Municipal 
Government,  which  require  attention,  and  the  addition  of  two  new 
members  will  provide  for  these.  But  while  four  members  are 
the  legal  maximum,  it  is  not  proposed  at  present  to  appoint  more 
than  three. 

CEEATION  OF  PKOVINCIAL  EXECUTIVE   COUNCILS. 

But  when  the  argument  from  the  weight  and  multiplicity  of 
work  is  extended  to  the  provinces  under  Lieut. -Governors,  a  great 
divergence  of  opinion  was  disclosed,  and  strong  opposition  was 
aroused.  The  discussion  ranged  chiefly  round  the  point  whether 
the  advantages  of  personal  government  by  a  single  man  outweigh 
those  of  government  by  a  joint  body,  or  not.  The  position  of 
Madras  and  Bombay,  where  the  Governor  is  appointed  from 
England  and  is  generally  new  to  and  ignorant  of  the  country,  is 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  other  provinces,  where  the  Lieut.- 
Governor  is  a  member  of  the  Civil  Service  and  has  risen  to  the 
post  after  long  experience  of  all  the  branches  of  the  Administra- 
tion and  all  the  conditions  of  the  country.  In  his  case  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  past  are  in  favour  of  personal  rule,  but  it  is  held  by 
many  that  times  have  now  so  changed  and  administrative  work 
has  become  so  complicated  that  division  of  labour  and  the 
transfer  of  part  of  it  to  councillors  are  imperatively  called  for. 

The  Opposition  relied  mainly  on  the  fact  that  in  1905,  in 
their  Despatch  on  the  Partition  of  Bengal,  the  Government  of 
India  rejected  the  proposal  to  create  an  Executive  Council  in 
that  province,  as  an  alternative  to  partition,  in  the  most  scathing 
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terms,  and  though  in  October  1908  they  gave  a  hesitating  approval 
of  the  principle  of  the  proposal,  they  declared  that  it  was 
premature  to  discuss  it  till  further  experience  had  been  gained 
of  the  working  of  the  enlarged  Legislative  Councils.  The  scheme 
was  condemned  by  all  the  ex- Viceroys  and  ex-Governors*;in  the 
House  of  Lords  except  Lord  Ampthill — and  though  it  was  shown 
that  it  was  at  present  supported  by  the  Viceroy,  one  of  the 
members  of  Council,  and  Sir  E.  Baker,  the  Lieut. -Governor 
of  Bengal,  it  was  urged  that  no  other  Lieut. -Governor  could  be 
quoted  as  in  favour  of  it.  Granting  that  an  Executive  Council 
was  needed  in  Bengal,  it  was  unwise  to  take  power  now  to 
extend  the  system  to  other  provinces,  as  it  would  subject  the 
Government  to  dangerous  pressure,  both  in  India  and  at  home, 
to  carry  out  the  extension  prematurely.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  felt  that  it  was  most  undesirable  that  on  every  occasion 
when  a  new  Executive  Council  was  created  it  should  be  necessary 
to  pass  a  fresh  Bill  with  fresh  discussion  through  Parliament, 
and  Lord  Morley  laid  down  the  principle  that  there  should  be 
in  respect  to  India  "  as  little  Parliamentary  contention  as  possible, 
and  every  reasonable  compromise  that  was  possible." 

Accordingly  a  compromise  was  arrived  at  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  by  which  the  immediate  creation  of  an  Executive  Council  for 
Bengal  was  sanctioned,  and  power  given  to  the  Governor-General 
in  Council  to  establish  by  proclamation  a  similar  Council  in  any 
other  province,  provided  that  a  draft  of  such  proclamation  is  previ- 
ously laid  before  each  House  of  Parliament,  and  if  within  forty 
days  an  address  is  presented  by  either  House  against  it,  the  pro- 
clamation is  not  to  be  proceeded  with.  The  House  of  Commons 
consented  to  this  amendment  with  a  little  grumbling  on  the 
part  of  those  who  object  to  placing  such  independent  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  Lords. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  MEMBEES  OF  EXECUTIVE  COUNCILS. 

Under  the  existing  law  the  two  members  of  the  Councils  of 
Madras  and  Bombay  must  have  had  twelve  years'  experience 
in  the  service  of  the  Crown.  No  such  qualifications  are  required 
by  the  Act  in  the  case  of  the  two  new  members,  or  of  any 
member  of  the  Council  of  Bengal.  The  Act  provides  that  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  shall  have  power  to  determine 
what  shall  be  the  qualifications  of  the  members  of  the  Bengal 
Council,  or  any  future  Council  under  a  Lieut. -Governor,  but 
no  such  provision  seems  to  have  been  made  with  respect  to 
the  two  additional  members  in  Madras  and  Bombay. 

No  intimation  was  given  in  the  course  of  the  debate  as  to  what 
the  nature  of  these  qualifications  would  be,  except  that  one  of 
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those  appointed  would  probably  be  an  Indian.  Grave  distrust 
of  the  safety  and  wisdom  of  making  such  appointments  was 
expressed  in  many  quarters.  Mr.  McCaw,  representing  the 
commercial  community  of  Calcutta,  spoke  of  the  elevation, 
already  announced,  of  Mr.  Sinha  to  the  legal  membership  of 
the  Viceroy's  Council  as  a  very  grave  error;  and  Mr.  Smeaton 
gave  strong  and  reasoned  utterance  to  the  distrust  felt  by  the 
English  members  of  the  Civil  Service  in  the  "straightforward- 
ness, probity  and  integrity  of  their  Indian  fellow-subjects " 
arising  out  of  the  separateness  and  privacy  of  their  social  system. 
"  When  an  Indian  officer  had  done  his  day's  work,  he  retired 
to  the  privacy  of  his  own  home  and  family,  and  was  there 
subjected  to  influences,  not  of  a  very  harmless  kind.  He  was 
often  led  into  devious  and  tortuous  ways  which  not  infrequently 
ended  in  disaster." 

On  these  grounds  it  was  urged  that  the  rules  should  pre- 
scribe a  probationary  period  before  any  such  appointment 
was  made.  These  objections  were  naturally  not  approved  by 
the  more  extreme  advocates  of  the  reforms  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  they  were  not  referred  to  by  the  official 
speakers,  and  elicited  no  expression  of  the  intention  of  the 
Government  as  to  dealing  with  this  subject.  It  was,  however, 
stipulated  on  all  sides  and  expressly  laid  down  by  Govern- 
ment that  the  main  ground  for  the  appointment  of  any  one, 
whether  European  or  Indian,  to  a  post  on  an  Executive  Council 
should  be  that  of  merit,  and  Lord  Morley  claimed  that  the 
appointment  he  had  already  made,  that  of  Mr.  Sinha,  was  justi- 
fied by  the  fact  that  he  was  the  most  suitable  and  capable  man 
who  could  be  selected  for  that  high  office. 

LOED   MACDONNELL'S   CAUTIONARY  AMENDMENT. 

One  other  suggestion  in  the  direction  of  cautious  procedure 
was  made  by  Lord  MacDonnell,  who  moved  to  insert  a  clause 
giving  power  to  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  revoke  or  suspend  the 
appointment  of  Executive  Councils  under  Lieut. -Governors  or 
to  reduce  their  numbers.  This  was  based  on  the  precedent  of 
the  Act  of  1833,  when  the  Madras  and  Bombay  Councils  were 
first  created,  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  Government  on  the 
ground  that  the  provision  in  that  Act  had  been  a  dead  letter 
and  that  it  was  undesirable  and  ungracious  to  insert  an  innuendo 
that  the  liberal  reforms  now  granted  may  at  a  future  time  be 
withdrawn. 

In  this  shape  the  most  momentous  change  ever  effected  by 
Parliament  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Government  of  India, 
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since  the  supersession  of  the  East  India  Company,  passed  into 
law.  No  prudent  person  will  venture  to  prophesy  what  its 
effect  will  be,  nor  will  the  temper  in  which  the  educated  classes 
receive  it  at  its  first  announcement  be  taken  into  much  account. 
Time  alone  can  show  how  far  the  manifest  desire  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  gratify  their  just  aspirations  will  appease  the  spirit  of 
discontent,  and  how  far  the  elected  members  of  the  Legislative 
Councils  will  be  prepared  to  meet  the  Government  in  the  same 
reasonable  spirit. 

Perhaps  the  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  if  the  new 
Councils  are  imbued  with  as  much  statesmanship  and  foresight 
as  the  Boer  leaders  have  been  in  the  framing  of  their 
Constitution,  this  Act  will  form  an  important  instrument  in 
welding  together  two  races  now  threatened  with  the  spirit  of 
alienation.  The  risks  involved  in  the  possibility  of  hostile  legisla- 
tion controlled  by  the  use  of  the  veto,  and  of  envenomed  attack 
disguised  under  the  pretext  of  supplementary  questions,  are 
undoubtedly  great.  All  friends  of  India  must  hope  that  the 
experience  of  years  may  justify  them  in  declaring  that  the  risks 
were  worth  running. 

C.  A.  ELLIOTT. 
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FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

BY   EDWARD    DICEY,    C.  B. 
PRINCE   BULOW 

OF  late  there  has  been  a  revival  of  the  rumour  that  there 
is  likely  to  be  a  change  in  the  Chancellorship  of  the  German 
Empire.  Of  course  some  day  or  other  that  event  will  take  place, 
and  then  we  shall  be  told  that  the  impending  resignation  had  been 
known  long  beforehand.  Time  and  again  the  world  is  assured  by 
writers  professing  to  derive  their  knowledge  from  sources  of 
information  not  accessible  to  the  general  public,  and  who  shelter 
themselves  under  various  pseudonyms,  that  Prince  Billow  is 
shortly  to  retire  from  his  official  position  and  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  his  days  as  a  sort  of  Teutonic  Cincinnatus.  So  far  these 
anticipations  have  been  falsified  by  results,  and  I  can  find  no 
evidence  to  show  that  the  Chancellor  has  suffered  any  material 
diminution  of  the  confidence  with  which  he  has  so  long  been 
regarded  by  the  German  Emperor,  the  German  Parliament  and 
the  German  nation. 

True,  he  has  retained  his  position  by  a  coalition  representing 
discordant  if  not  hostile  elements — the  Conservatives  and  the 
Liberals,  the  former  constituting  the  German  Clerical  party 
and  the  latter  the  German  Constitutionalists,  whose  sole  real 
bond  of  union  lies  in  their  common  hatred  of  the  Socialists. 
Whenever  either  Conservatives  or  Liberals  seem  to  be  getting 
the  upper  hand  or  to  be  growing  restive,  the  Chancellor  has 
not  hesitated  to  turn  against  the  party  in  opposition  to  his 
authority  and  to  use  his  extraordinary  personal  influence  in  favour 
of  the  other  section  of  his  supporters.  It  is  manifest  that  a 
statesman  who  retains  office  by  virtue  of  his  success  in  alternately 
hunting  with  the  hounds  and  running  with  the  hare,  is  open  to 
the  suspicion  of  having  no  convictions  of  his  own.  But,  as  far 
as  I  can  judge,  this  suspicion  is  not  justified  in  the  case  of  Prince 
Billow,  whose  policy  is  based  on  certain  definite  and  intelligible 
convictions.  He  holds,  first,  that  Germany  is  not  ripe  for 
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constitutional  government  in  conformity  with  English  ideas ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  people  prefer  the  personal  rule  of  the 
Hohenzollern  dynasty,  under  which  Germany  has  become  a  power- 
ful and  united  nation,  to  that  of  a  parliamentary  administration. 
This  view  may  be  mistaken,  but  whether  it  is  sound  or  unsound 
is  a  matter  to  be  decided  by  German  opinion  alone,  and  so  long 
as  the  Chancellor  shares  this  view  he  is  apparently  justified  in 
continuing  the  policy  by  which  it  can  in  his  judgment  be  best 
carried  into  effect. 

So  far  his  tactics  have  been  crowned  with  success.  During 
his  long  tenure  of  office  Prince  Billow  has  had  to  meet  repeated 
attacks  framed  with  the  object  of  upsetting  the  coalition  on  which 
his  retention  of  the  Chancellorship  is  based.  Somehow  or  other 
he  has  defeated  all  attempts  to  detach  the  Clericals  from  the 
Liberals,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  suppose,  as  long  as  he  retains 
the  confidence  of  his  Sovereign,  that  any  attempt  to  under- 
mine his  parliamentary  position  will  be  successful.  Probably 
there  is  no  possible  successor  who  could  command  a  working 
majority  in  the  German  Parliament.  Apart  from  his  exceptional 
ability  as  a  statesman,  his  eloquence  as  an  orator,  he  is  regarded 
abroad  and  at  home  as  the  embodiment  of  German  patriotism. 
That  he  may  suffer  defeat  on  the  present  occasion  is,  of  course, 
not  an  impossibility,  but  judging  from  his  past  career  he  seems 
likely  to  emerge  once  more  successfully  from  the  dilemma  with 
which  he  is  again  confronted.  With  the  exception  of  France  and 
possibly  of  Eussia,  there  is  no  powerful  State  where  the  resigna- 
tion or  retirement  of  the  German  Chancellor  would  not  be  viewed 
with  regret,  and  this  would  especially  be  the  case  in  Great 
Britain. 

GERMANY  AND  ENGLAND 

I  have  been  reading  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Berliner  Tageblatt, 
an  important  trade  journal  published  in  the  German  capital,  an 
article  which,  I  think,  may  interest  many  of  my  readers,  showing 
as  it  does  the  view  entertained  by  the  trading  community  in 
Germany  as  to  the  expediency  of  some  understanding  being 
concluded  between  England  and  Germany  with  regard  to  the 
Dreadnought  controversy. 

Let  me  quote  a  few  passages  which  will  explain  the  stand- 
point from  which  this  controversy  is  regarded  by  the  German 
mercantile  community. 

England's  aim  is  now  clear.  England  is  determined  to  uphold  her  supre- 
macy on  the  high  seas.  This  determination  is  fully  justified,  as  in  default  of  a 
powerful  army  England  needs  an  all-powerful  fleet.  If  our  German  navy  was 
even  approximately  equal  in  strength  to  that  of  England,  in  addition  to  the 
finest  army  in  the  world,  we  should  be  the  arbiters  of  the  world.  .  .  .  England 
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therefore,  is  compelled  to  build  two  battleships  for  every  one  constructed  in 
Germany.  The  outlay  in  both  countries  is  disastrous,  and  leads  us  with  open 
eyes  to  a  gigantic  deficit.  ...  At  the  present  moment  everything  points  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  favourable  basis  exists  for  a  reasonable  understanding 
with  England.  At  all  events,  there  is  no  ground  to  question  the  possibility  of 
an  understanding  between  two  rival  sea  Powers.  .  .  .  Nobody  can  persuade  us 
that  ironclads  which  cost  fifty  millions  of  marks  can  be  secretly  constructed. 
The  articles  required  for  shipbuilding  must  necessarily  be  discussed  in  the 
publicity  of  parliamentary  debates,  and  if  any  concealment  were  tried  the 
truth  must  infallibly  be  brought  indirectly  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public.  .  .  . 
Some  sort  of  treaty  for  a  limited  period,  during  which  two  individual  States 
should  agree  to  limit  their  construction  of  battleships,  would  be  an  inestimable 
blessing  to  both  Germany  and  England  as  well  as  to  the  world  at  large.  .  .  . 
There  are  many  people  in  Germany  who  express  regret  over  the  outlay  involved 
in  a  contest  between  the  two  Anglo-Saxon  Powers  for  naval  supremacy,  but 
regard  it  in  the  nature  of  a  premium  paid  in  advance  to  provide  against  war 
in  the  remote  future.  As  Chili  and  Argentina  have  come  to  an  agreement 
not  to  arm  against  one  another,  why  should  not  a  similar  understanding  be 
arrived  at  between  England  and  Germany?  If  the  Berliner  Zeitung  is 
correctly  informed,  the  British  Government  has  again  given  Germany  to 
understand  that  England  is  still  open  to  consider  favourably  any  proposal 
for  the  reduction  of  an  extravagant  expenditure  ruinous  to  the  finances  of 
both  countries  alike. 

Whether  these  views  are  the  consequential  effect  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  visit  to  Germany  or  the  after-echoes  of  his  speeches  I 
have  no  means  of  telling,  but  obviously  we  have  here  an  expression 
of  opinion  not  altogether  opposed  to  the  views  that  have  been 
put  forward  from  time  to  time  on  behalf  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. But  it  is  not  Mr.  Asquith  and  his  colleagues  who  alone 
look  with  regret  on  the  great  addition  to  the  taxation  of  this 
country  which  the  German  shipbuilding  programme  has  entailed 
on  the  British  nation.  This  regret  is  shared  by  all  political 
parties  in  this  country.  Still  the  present  moment  hardly  seems 
opportune  for  any  cutting  down  of  the  naval  estimates  on  this 
side.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that  in  the  near  future  some  under- 
standing such  as  that  outlined  by  the  Berliner  TageUatt  may  be 
feasible.  It  certainly  should  not  be  outside  the  bounds  of 
possibility  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  between  two  countries 
at  amity  one  with  the  other  to  prevent  by  mutual  arrangement 
an  expenditure  which  certainly  bids  fair  to  prove  ruinous  to  the 
finances  of  both  Powers  alike. 

I  should,  however,  attach  more  weight  to  the  article  in 
question  if  it  did  not  conclude  by  quoting  that  very  foolish 
utterance  of  Yictor  Hugo,  "  A  day  will  come  when  in  the 
museums  of  the  world  a  cannon  will  be  exhibited  as  a  curiosity, 
just  as  an  instrument  of  torture  is  exhibited  to-day,  and  when 
everybody  will  be  astounded  to  learn  that  such  a  thing  as  war 
had  ever  existed."  All  theories  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  millennium  is  at  hand  and  that  swords  are  to  be  converted 
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into  ploughshares  are  but  flights  of  midsummer  madness.  War 
has  been  the  supreme  arbiter  of  the  universe  since  the  world 
began,  and  will  remain  so  till  the  world  comes  to  an  end.  I 
admit,  however,  most  gladly  that  the  trade  interests  of  all 
nations  are  opposed  to  war,  and  it  is  particularly  interesting 
just  now  to  have  it  recorded  that  the  trading  community  of 
Germany  is  averse  to  any  policy  which  might  threaten  the 
maintenance  of  European  peace.  And  here  let  me  say  that  all 
this  foolish  talk  about  German  airships,  to  which  a  certain  section 
of  the  British  Press  has  given  undue  currency,  is  hardly  likely  to 
assist  towards  a  better  understanding  between  the  two  countries. 
The  German  Government  and  the  majority  of  the  German  people 
will  doubtless  regard  these  idle  tales  in  the  same  light  as  the  bulk 
of  opinion  in  this  country  does,  but  in  all  the  circumstances  one 
can  scarcely  wonder  if  a  section  of  the  German  Press  does  not 
use  the  material  to  combat  the  peaceful  views  of  the  Berliner 
TageUatt.  Not  only  do  silly  scares  of  this  kind  make  us  look 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  German  nation,  but  they  serve  to 
generate  a  feeling  of  unfriendliness  which  would  otherwise  be 
non-existent. 


THE  KAISER'S    VISIT  TO   VIENNA 

It  is  not  unnatural  that  the  reception  of  the  German  Emperor 
in  the  capital  of  Austro-Hungary  should  be  viewed  with  disfavour 
in  France,  and  that  the  Press  of  Paris  should  have  laboured  to 
convince  its  readers  that  the  cheers  with  which  their  Majesties 
were  received  in  their  progress  to  the  Hofburg  should  not  be 
represented  as  due  to  popular  enthusiasm.  Whether  the  cheers 
were  genuine  or  not  seems  a  matter  of  very  slight  importance. 

In  order  to  understand  the  relations  between  the  Northern 
and  South  German  Empires,  one  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  maintenance  of  German  supremacy  throughout  Austria- 
Hungary  is  regarded  as  a  matter  of  life  or  death  to  the  Germans 
of  the  South.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago  it  was  looked  upon  as  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  on  the  death  of  His  Majesty  Francis 
Joseph  the  Dual  Empire  must  inevitably  break  to  pieces ;  that 
on  his  decease  Hungary  would  seek  to  recover  complete  independ- 
ence, and  that  if  the  Serbs,  the  Croats  and  the  other  Slav 
provinces  of  Austria  should  outnumber  the  Germans,  with  the 
tacit,  if  not  the  open,  support  of  the  great  Slav  Empire  of  the 
North,  the  Slavs  would  become  inevitably  the  dominant  power 
in  Southern  Germany.  This  being  so,  the  Triple  Alliance  was 
welcomed  by  the  German  element  in  the  Dual  Empire  as  a 
guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  Teutonic  supremacy. 

To   anybody  at  all  conversant  with  Austria,  the  fact   that 
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Herr  Lueger,  the  anti-Semite  Burgomaster  of  Vienna  and  the 
popular  champion  of  Teutonic  supremacy,  should  have  come 
forward  to  greet  His  Majesty  William  II.  as  the  friend  and  ally 
of  Germany  speaks  volumes.  The  annexation  of  Bosnia  and 
the  Herzgovina  was  popular  with  the  German  subjects  of  the 
Dual  Empire  just  because  it  was  unpopular  with  its  Slav  subjects, 
and  the  former  are  well  aware  that  they  owe  the  success  of  the 
annexation  to  the  support  of  Germany.  Only  a  short  time  ago 
French  politicians  were  convinced  that  Italy  was  anxious  to  leave 
the  Triple  Alliance,  that  Austria  contemplated  a  reconciliation 
with  Russia  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  England,  and  that 
Germany  would  find  herself  left  out  in  the  cold.  The  main  object 
of  the  visit  to  Vienna  was  to  show  to  the  world  at  large  that  the 
Triple  Alliance  was  neither  dead  nor  dying,  and  that  France,  as 
usual,  labours  under  the  delusion  that  Europe  can  never  be  at 
peace  till  Alsace  and  Lorraine  are  either  restored  to  her  rule  or, 
to  say  the  least,  taken  away  from  Germany.  I  can  only  hope 
France  will  also  discard  the  delusion  that  Great  Britain  has 
ever  seriously  contemplated,  or  ever  will  contemplate,  forming 
an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  France  as  against 
Germany.  We  are  strong  enough  to  hold  our  own,  and  if  any 
unforeseen  complication  should  arise  which  might  cause  us  to 
desire  outside  support,  France  is  the  last  country  to  which  we 
should  look  for  aid. 

THE  NEW  SULTAN 

The  exigencies  of  publication  compelled  the  sending  of  The 
Empire  Review  to  press  on  the  very  eve  of  the  news  arriving  in 
England  which  announced  the  deposition  of  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid 
and  the  placing  on  the  throne  of  his  younger  brother  Mahomet  V. 
Meanwhile,  contrary  to  almost  universal  anticipation,  the  deposed 
Sultan  is,  at  the  time  of  writing,  happily  alive,  although  detained 
as  a  State  prisoner  at  Salonica. 

The  only  plausible  explanation  of  this  departure  from  the 
universal  practice  of  Turkish  palace  revolutions,  which  have 
hitherto  rendered  the  deposition  of  a  Sultan  coincident  with  his 
sudden  death,  is  to  be  found  in  the  view  I  put  forward  last  month. 
Whatever  may  be  the  estimate  formed  abroad  of  Abdul  Hamid's 
personal  character  and  of  his  system  of  government  during  the 
thirty  years  he  was  on  the  throne,  his  Majesty  commanded  a 
certain  respect,  and  inspired  a  certain  fear,  or  affection,  in  the 
hearts  of  his  Moslem  fellow-countrymen.  These  attributes  caused 
the  men  who  had  risen  to  power  after  the  revolution  that  had 
ended  in  his  downfall  to  shrink  from  the  obloquy  which  other- 
wise would  have  attached  to  the  authors  of  the  constitutional 
movement  had  they  not  only  deposed  the  Commander  of  the 
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Faithful,  but  had  done  to  death  a  sovereign  who  was  throughout 
his  life  a  devout  follower  of  the  Prophet  and  the  recognised 
champion  of  Islam.  How  long  this  sentiment  may  serve  to 
protract  Abdul  Hamid's  life  is  a  matter  of  extreme  uncertainty. 
If  he  is  content  to  abstain  from  any  attempt  to  interfere  in  public 
affairs  and  to  accept  his  present  position  he  may  yet  die  peace- 
fully in  his  bed.  There  must,  however,  be  many  men  of  wealth 
and  influence  in  Stamboul  about  whose  peculations  and  sins  his 
late  Majesty  knows  too  much  for  them  to  feel  in  complete  security 
so  long  as  he  is  still  counted  amidst  the  living. 

So  little  is  known  even  in  Constantinople  about  Mahomet  V. 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  whether  he 
is  likely  to  play  any  part  other  than  that  of  a  figure-head  in  the 
new  chapter  of  Turkish  history.  The  mere  fact,  however,  that 
from  an  early  age  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  elder  brother 
as  a  possible  conspirator  against  his  throne,  may  be  taken  as 
presumptive  proof  that  in  his  youthful  days  he  was  a  man  of 
more  energy  than  his  fellow-princes.  Before  his  father,  Abdul 
Aziz,  died  he  had  travelled  abroad,  a  statement  which  with 
Oriental  princes  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that  he  had  visited 
Paris  and  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  French.  On  the  accession 
of  his  elder  brother  he  returned  to  Stamboul,  and  for  some  offence, 
the  nature  of  which  was  never  ascertained,  was  placed  in  prison, 
where  he  remained  till  the  other  day. 

For  all  practical  purposes  he  was  dead  to  the  world.  According 
to  one  account  he  enjoyed  the  services  of  slaves  and  servants, 
harems  and  eunuchs  and  the  sort  of  ceremonial  state  accorded  in 
Eastern  countries  to  all  members  of  reigning  families,  but  if  so 
his  court,  such  as  it  was,  was  composed  of  spies  all  in  the  pay 
of  the  Sultan,  while  they  themselves  were  watched  by  other  spies 
to  see  that  no  communication  of  any  kind  passed  between  the 
prisoner  and  his  friends,  supposing  that  he  had  any  friends,  who 
still  remembered  his  name.  There  are  others  again  who  asserted 
that  the  monotony  of  his  prison  life  was  not  mitigated  by  any 
of  the  ordinary  enjoyments  which  as  a  rule  are  provided  for  State 
prisoners  of  princely  rank,  and  that  he  lived  under  constant 
apprehension  of  sudden  death  or  brutal  violence. 

It  has  been  reported,  and  especially  since  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  that  he  occupied  his  time  in  reading  books  and  studying 
Turkish,  Persian,  and  Arabic  literature.  How  far  all  this  gossip 
has  any  foundation  in  fact  it  is  impossible  to  guess ;  but  I  think 
it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  he  can  have  acquired  no  knowledge 
of  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  notably  in  Turkey,  since  the  prison  doors  closed  upon  him. 
It  seems  to  me  that  foreign  correspondents  have  attached  undue 
importance  to  the  dignity  which  he  displayed  during  his  inaugural 
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procession  from  the  palace,  and  the  fervour  with  which  he  recited 
the  prayers  after  his  investiture  with  the  Sword  of  Osman. 
Dignity  of  presence  and  fervour  in  prayer  are  qualities  in  which 
no  educated  Turk  is  ever  deficient,. 

Ever  since  Mahmoud  Shefket  Pasha  entered  Constantinople 
at  the  head  of  the  Salonica  regiments  he  and  he  alone  has  heen 
the  ruler  of  Turkey.  For  the  time  being  he  exercises  a  virtual 
dictatorship.  In  theory  he  may  be  an  ardent  constitutionalist, 
but  in  practice  he  is  the  personification  of  martial  law.  It  is 
Mahmoud  Shefket  who  has  maintained  order  in  Constantinople, 
and  has  done  so  by  the  summary  execution  of  all  disturbers  of 
the  peace.  It  is  Mahmoud  Shefket  who  has  declared  himself 
Generalissimo  of  the  Turkish  Army.  It  is  Mahmoud  Shefket 
who  deposed  Abdul  Hamid  from  his  throne  and  despatched  him 
as  a  prisoner  to  Salonica,  and  it  was  at  Mahmoud  Shefket's 
instance  that  Sheik  el  Islam  nominated  Abdul  Hamid's  younger 
brother  instead  of  Abdul  Hamid's  son  successor  to  the  vacant 
throne.  It  is  Mahmoud  Shefket  who  has  stayed  the  massacres 
of  the  Armenians  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  Mahmoud  Shefket  who 
has  informed  the  ecclesiastical  heads  of  the  Christian  sects  in 
Turkey  that  henceforth  Armenians,  Greeks  and  Bulgars  born  in 
Turkish  territory  will  be  called  upon  to  serve  in  the  Ottoman 
army  under  the  same  conditions  as  Mahometans,  and  has  stated 
that  in  accordance  with  his  calculations  one  quarter  of  the  Turkish 
army  will  be  henceforth  composed  of  Christians. 

Finally  it  is  Mahmoud  Shefket  who  has  issued  a  formal  protest 
against  the  participation  of  military  officers  in  politics,  and 
has  announced  that  any  officers  who  continue  to  be  members  of  any 
political  organisation  will  be  dismissed  from  the  army.  The 
Young  Turks  who  still  believe  or  profess  to  believe  that  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Ottoman  army  is  the  champion  of 
constitutional  government  may  have  good  reason  for  their  faith. 
But  I  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  this  belief  with  the  course  of 
events  since  Mahmoud  Shefket's  accession  to  supreme  power 
after  his  triumphal  entry  into  Stamboul  at  the  head  of  a 
victorious  army. 

FUTURE   OF   THE   OTTOMAN  EMPIRE 

I  have  never  been  very  sanguine  about  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  Turkey.  I  cannot  hold  that  the  superiority  of  parlia- 
mentary government  over  every  other  form  of  administration  is 
one  of  those  manifest  and  obvious  truths  which  holds  good — to 
use  the  phrase  applied  to  the  Catholic  Church  by  devout  believers 
— Semper,  ubique  et  ab  omnibus.  Constitutionalism  may  be  good 
for  one  country  and  not  for  another,  and  even  in  the  former  case 
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may  only  be  advantageous  subject  to  certain  exceptional  con- 
ditions which  may  vary  from  time  to  time.  Having  some 
knowledge  of  the  East,  I  should  say  on  general  grounds  that 
Oriental  races  are  singularly  unfitted  for  parliamentary  govern- 
ment. The  rule  of  majorities  elected  by  popular  suffrage  is  not 
only  out  of  harmony  with  Oriental  traditions  and  ideas  but  is 
unintelligible  to  Eastern  minds. 

In  Turkey,  in  Persia,  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere  not  one  man 
in  a  thousand  can  explain  the  theories  on  which  government  by 
the  people  for  the  people  is  based.  The  great  majority  of  the 
population  can  understand  what  you  mean  when  you  tell  them 
that  under  constitutional  government  they  may  rid  themselves 
from  the  rule  of  aliens  who  do  not  share  their  creed  and  do  not 
speak  their  language,  and  who  have  no  sympathy  with  their 
ideas ;  but  when  you  ask  them  how  they  would  wish  to  be  ruled 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  alien  element,  they  would>  if  they  could 
by  any  chance  be  induced  to  speak  freely,  prefer  to  be  placed 
under  the  personal  rule  of  a  strong  dictator  who  would  carry  out 
the  laws  of  the  Koran,  who  would  study  their  welfare,  who 
would  administer  justice  after  his  own  ideas  of  right  or  wrong, 
and  who  would,  above  all,  know  his  own  will  and  enforce  implicit 
obedience  upon  his  people. 

If  the  above  statement  of  the  normal  point  of  view  from  which 
Orientals  look  at  questions  of  internal  administration  is  even 
approximately  correct,  it  is  easily  intelligible  why  I  should  not 
have  been  over-sanguine  about  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
military  revolution  in  July  last  when  the  restoration  of  the 
Midhat  Constitution  was  forced  upon  the  late  Sultan,  Abdul 
Hamid,  and  was  greeted  throughout  Europe  and  America,  and 
especially  in  England,  as  a  signal  triumph  for  the  principle  of 
constitutional  government.  Apart  from  a  general  conviction  that 
a  military  mutiny  is  not  calculated  to  promote  popular  liberties, 
I  entertained  a  profound  conviction  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Turkish  nation  hardly  understand  what  is  meant  by  constitutional 
government,  and  that  the  few  who  have  any  idea  what  it  really 
means  have  little  or  no  sympathy  with  the  ideas  which  re- 
commend this  form  of  government  to  the  Western  mind. 

The  era  of  peace  and  goodwill  proved  even  more  short- 
lived after  the  proclamation  of  the  Constitution  than  I  had 
anticipated.  The  second  Midhat  Parliament  has  so  far  shown 
itself  incompetent  to  establish  a  rule  of  law  and  order.  Abdul 
Hamid,  who  had  a  marvellous  capacity  for  fishing  in  troubled 
waters,  set  himself  to  stir  up  suspicion  and  jealousy  between 
the  Committee  of  Progress  and  Union  and  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. When  the  dissensions  broke  out  between  the  Parliament 
and  the  Young  Turks  the  latter  were  gravely  admonished  by 
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their  British  self-constituted  advisers  that  they  ought  forthwith 
to  dissolve  their  committees  and  retire  into  private  life.  Happily 
Young  Turkey  had  the  good  sense  to  realise  that  the  army  con- 
stituted the  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  strength  of  the  Keform  move- 
ment ;  and  that  if  the  Committee  of  Salonica  ceased  to  be  an 
imperium  in  imperio  the  Parliament  would  be  powerless  to  resist 
the  intrigues  of  the  Court  party  in  favour  of  Abdul  Hamid,  who 
had  still  at  his  back  a  large  number  of  loyal  troops  and  the  sym- 
pathy of  all  the  interests  opposed  to  Keform.  It  had  long  been 
obvious  to  all  persons  acquainted  with  what  may  be  called  the 
Byzantine  problem  that  the  only  possible  solution  was  a  resort 
to  civil  war.  When  the  military  arrangements  of  Young 
Turkey  were  completed,  the  regiments  encamped  at  Salonica 
advanced  upon  Constantinople,  and  the  campaign  ended  after  a 
gallant  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  loyal  troops  in  their  complete 
defeat  by  the  invading  army  led  by  Mahmoud  Shefket  Pasha, 
the  general  who  had  commanded  the  Turkish  army  during 
the  successful  invasion  of  Greece.  In  theory  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  may  be  said  to  have  completed  the  triumph  of 
the  Constitutional  party.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  may  be  said  to 
have  effected  its  permanent  downfall,  as  it  established  a  military 
dictatorship  of  Turkey  in  the  person  of  Mahmoud  Shefket. 

It  is  far  too  early  to  state  with  any  confidence  how  the  new 
Dictator  may  employ  his  power,  but  I  deem  it  well  to  express  the 
belief  that  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  and  probably  for  many 
years  to  come,  an  intelligent  military  dictatorship  is  better  fitted 
than  any  other  form  of  parliamentary  government  to  develop  the 
moral  and  material  strength  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  result 
may  prove  that  this  view  is  mistaken.  But  I  think  I  have  shown 
sufficient  cause  to  prove  that  if  the  experiment  of  a  military 
administration  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  should  be  tried  by 
Mahmoud  Shefket  Pasha,  or  by  any  other  general  who  commands 
the  confidence  of  the  army,  the  true  friends  of  Turkey  will  not 
condemn  such  an  experiment  beforehand  on  the  sole  ground  of  its 
not  being  in  accordance  with  English  ideas  of  sound  government. 

THE  PERSIAN  QUESTION 

The  reasons  which  have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  neither 
Egypt  nor  Turkey  are  qualified  for  constitutional  government 
would  induce  me  to  express  a  similar  opinion  with  regard  to 
Persia.  But  as  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  kingdom  of 
Haroun  el  Kachid  I  am  hardly  competent  to  offer  an  opinion  on 
a  question  so  closely  associated  with  Persian  internal  politics. 
The  position  however  is  different  when  it  is  a  question  how  far 
the  fate  of  Persia  is  likely  to  prove  a  factor  in  the  relations  between 
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Bnssia  and  our  Indian  Empire.  Here  I  have  something  to  say, 
and  it  is  this.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  steady  opposition  of 
England,  Teheran  would  long  ago  have  been  occupied  by  Muscovite 
troops  and  the  Shah  would  have  been  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  a 
ruler  holding  his  throne  under  Muscovite  permission. 

I  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  believe  that  Russia 
has  abandoned  the  ambition,  cherished  by  her  for  generations, 
that  she  is  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  retention  by  Turkey 
of  Constantinople  and  Macedonia,  or  that  she  has  abandoned 
all  idea  of  ousting  England  from  her  mastery  of  India.  I 
may  be  unjust,  but  I  cannot  rely  on  the  good  faith  of  a 
Power  which  has  never  failed  to  break  her  plighted  word  when- 
ever it  suited  her  interest  to  do  so.  It  is  on  this  account  I 
have  deprecated  the  conclusion  of  the  entente  cordiale  between 
England  and  Russia  inaugurated  under  Sir  Edward  Grey's 
auspices.  Not  a  year  has  passed  since  we  were  informed  that  by 
this  friendly  compact  we  had  secured  the  independence  of  Persia, 
and  had  put  an  end  to  all  Russian  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
Afghanistan.  How  far  the  latter  engagement  has  been  fulfilled 
no  one  is  able  to  say,  though  it  is  significant  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  compact  entered  into  between  the  Governments  of  St.  James 
and  St.  Petersburg  was  followed  by  an  insurrection  in  Afghanis- 
tan exactly  similar  to  the  many  conflicts  which  occurred  in  that 
turbulent  country  at  Russian  instigation. 

At  the  time  the  Anglo-Russian  good  understanding  was  made 
known,  I  ventured  to  predict  that  before  long  some  cause  would 
arise  in  Persia  sufficient  to  justify  intervention  on  the  part  of  the 
allied  Powers.  Acting  on  their  advice  the  Shah  issued  a  decree 
for  the  convocation  of  a  Parliament  at  Teheran.  The  Parlia- 
ment met  and  proved  so  hopelessly  incompetent  and  unpopular 
that  it  had  to  be  dismissed.  Later  on  a  second  attempt  was 
made  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Anglo-Russian  allies  to  restore 
the  suspended  Parliament  to  active  life.  Thereupon  the  Revolu- 
tionary party,  as  the  opponents  of  the  abolition  of  autocratic  rule 
are  somewhat  quaintly  described,  determined  to  march  from 
their  headquarters,  Resht,  upon  the  capital  and  to  coerce  the 
Sultan  into  withdrawing  the  Constitution.  The  Cossacks,  still 
under  the  command  of  the  Sultan,  were  sent  out  to  check  the 
advance  of  the  malcontents,  but  when  they  came  within  sight 
of  the  enemy  they  retreated.  It  was  necessary  to  take  some 
steps  to  rescue  the  unfortunate  Shah  from  the  consequence  of 
having  followed  the  counsels  of  his  European  advisers.  No 
other  troops  except  Russian  Cossacks  were  available.  The  British 
Government,  even  if  it  had  any  wish  to  do  so,  had  no  option 
about  accepting  the  idea  of  Russian  intervention. 

The  net  outcome  of  this  Anglo-Russian  entente  cordiale  policy 
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is  that  Teheran  is  now  occupied  by  Eussian  troops  under  Eussian 
officers,  and  that  England,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  "  takes  no 
part  in  the  show."  In  order  to  gild  the  pill  the  British  public  is 
asked  to  believe  that  these  Eussian  officers  are  only  lent  to 
the  Shah,  and  receive  their  orders  not  from  the  Eussian  War 
Office  but  from  the  Persian  War  Office.  Technically  this  state- 
ment may  be  true.  Practically  it  is  false,  as  we  now  learn  that 
the  Eussian  officers  are  only  "  seconded  "  to  the  Persian  Army, 
and  know  perfectly  well  that  if  they  failed  to  obey  the  orders  of 
the  Eussian  War  Office  their  commissions  in  the  Eussian  Army 
would  be  forfeited.  This  being  so,  Eussia's  liberty  to  extend  her 
authority  over  Persia  would  seem  to  remain  intact. 

MOROCCO  AND   TUB  ALQBCIRAS   TREATY 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  impression  that  by  virtue  of  the 
understanding  arrived  at  between  Germany  and  France  on  the 
subject  of  Morocco,  France  has  obtained  the  position  which  she 
has  always  contended  belongs  to  her  of  right  in  consideration 
of  the  services  she  has  rendered  in  repelling  the  invasion  of 
Morocco  by  the  Moors  of  French  Algeria,  and  by  her  tardy 
relinquishment  of  the  support  she  gave  to  the  candidature  of 
Mulai  Aziz  as  the  rightful  successor  to  the  throne.  It  is  asserted 
that  when  once  Mulai  Hand's  nomination  at  Fez  had  been 
accepted  by  France  as  valid,  she  is  entitled  under  the  Treaty  of 
Algeciras,  not  only  to  obtain  damages  for  the  expenditure  she  has 
incurred  during  her  campaign  in  Western  Morocco,  but  to  claim  the 
position  of  "  the  most  favoured  nation  "  under  the  new  regime.  In 
as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  Germany  has  always  confined  her  interven- 
tion in  the  question  of  the  Moorish  succession  to  the  assertion  that 
Morocco  must  remain  an  independent  state,  and  that  when  once 
Mulai  Hafid  has  been  acknowledged  as  the  rightful  sovereign  of  an 
independent  state  Germany  has  no  further  interest  in  the  Morocco 
question.  Germany  will,  if  I  understand  rightly,  offer  no  opposition 
to  any  financial  or  political  arrangements  France  may  make  with 
Mulai  Hafid  as  the  Sovereign  of  Morocco,  so  long  as  these  arrange- 
ments do  not  interfere  with  the  independence  of  Morocco  on  the 
one  hand  or  with  the  Treaty  of  Algeciras  on  the  other. 

It  seems,  however,  more  than  doubtful  whether  Mulai  Hafid 
is  prepared  to  accept  the  interpretation  placed  by  France  upon 
his  obligations  under  the  Treaty  of  Algeciras.  He  accepts,  in 
theory,  Clause  60  of  the  Treaty  under  which  foreigners  are 
entitled  to  purchase  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Moorish  coast 
towns,  but  he  contends  with  considerable  show  of  reason  that 
owing  to  the  present  anarchy  prevailing  throughout  his  kingdom 
any  attempt  to  introduce  a  reform  which  must  necessarily  be 
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extremely  unpopular  both  on  racial  and  religious  grounds  to  the 
Moorish  nation,  must  be  attended  with  grave  danger  to  the  peace 
of  the  country  and  the  safety  of  foreigners  residing  within  his 
kingdom. 

His  Majesty  protests  most  strongly  that  Clause  1  of  the 
Treaty,  guaranteeing  the  integrity  and  independence  of  his 
kingdom,  is  violated  by  the  continued  occupation  of  several 
portions  of  his  Empire  by  foreign  troops  without  his  permission 
or  approval.  He  asserts  that  he  has  appointed  a  Commission  now 
sitting  at  Tangiers  to  examine  and  report  upon  all  claims  or 
debts  due  to  the  subjects  of  all  foreign  Powers,  and  that  when 
the  report  is  presented  to  him  he  will  shortly  make  such  financial 
arrangements  as  will  lead  to  the  satisfactory  liquidation  of  all 
just  claims  or  debts. 

The  official  statement  concludes  with  the  following  words  : — 

"  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Sultan's  rule  is  not  yet 
consolidated,  that  the  army  is  not  yet  strong  enough  to 
guarantee  universal  security,  and  that  the  tribes  misjudge  his 
every  word  and  action  which  tends  towards  progress  in  all 
cases  where  foreigners  are  concerned.  It  is  his  Majesty's 
desire  to  restore  absolute  order,  knowing  that  the  prosperity 
of  his  country  depends  thereon ;  but  he  demands  a  short 
time  to  put  down  internal  anarchy  and  a  little  patience  on 
the  part  of  Europe." 

This  statement,  which  I  think  rests  upon  the  high  authority 
of  the  Times'  very  able  correspondent  at  Fez,  will,  I  feel  sure,  com- 
mend itself  to  the  good  sense  of  the  British  public.  I  would  add, 
that  if  it  also  commends  itself  to  the  approval  of  the  French  public, 
and  if  it  were  acted  upon  at  once  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
French  troops  from  Morocco,  the  French  Government  would 
do  much  to  undo  the  injury  they  have  inflicted  upon  Morocco 
during  the  last  few  years. 

EDWAKD  DICEY. 
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AUSTRALIAN    PROBLEMS    OF    TO-DAY 

BY   F.   A.   W.    GISBORNE 

THE  POLITICAL   SITUATION. 

THE  Commonwealth  of  Australia  is  approaching  the  parting 
of  the  ways.  The  next  General  Election,  now  close  at  hand, 
must  decide  momentous  issues.  It  may,  indeed,  in  a  large 
measure  determine  the  future  course  of  Australian  history. 
Three  questions  of  paramount  importance  await  an  early  decision. 
These  relate  to  defence,  immigration  and  finance. 

Dependent  on  the  question  of  finance  is  a  grave  constitutional 
issue,  since  the  financial  settlement  arrived  at  must  exercise  in 
future  a  predominant  influence  over  the  mutual  relations  between 
the  States  and  the  Commonwealth.  Supreme  power  must 
ultimately  lie  in  the  hands  entrusted  with  the  control  of  the  larger 
portion  of  the  contents  of  the  national  purse ;  and  the  possible 
attainment  of  financial  supremacy  by  the  Federal  Parliament  will 
mean  practical  unification.  This  is — and  ever  since  the  federation 
movement  commenced  has  been — the  main  object  of  the  Labour 
Party,  whose  efforts  throughout  have  been  only  too  success- 
fully concentrated  on  the  augmentation  of  the  powers  of  the 
central  Legislature  and  the  diminution  of  those  of  the  State 
Parliaments.  The  latter  are  beginning  to  take  the  alarm,  and  a 
strong  State  Rights  Party  is  being  formed.  Indirectly,  therefore, 
the  question  of  federation  or  unification  may  also  be  decided  by 
the  coming  election  campaign. 

The  present  Labour  Ministry  only  exists  on  sufferance,  and 
their  expulsion  from  office  is  a  practical  certainty  early  in  the  next 
session.  A  dissolution  must  follow;  for  so  strong  a  feeling  of 
mutual  distrust  prevails  between  the  two  anti-Labour  parties 
that  a  coalition  is  scarcely  conceivable.  The  whole  political 
situation  is  unsatisfactory  in  the  highest  degree.  Party  govern- 
ment, at  best,  is  but  a  clumsy  and  illogical  device  for  managing 
the  affairs  of  the  community.  Two  parties  are  bad  enough ; 
the  existence  of  a  third  induces  a  state  of  things  approaching 
chaos.  When  we  attach  six  horses  to  the  state  coach  to  pull 
it  forwardsj  and  five  behind  to  pull  it  backwards,  or  check  its 
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progress,  one  might  suppose  there  would  be  a  quite  sufficient 
waste  of  energy,  even  if  there  should  be  no  disturbance  of 
equilibrium.  But  when  we  allow  four  more  to  harness  them- 
selves sideways,  and  do  their  best  to  pull  the  whole  vehicle  over, 
we  greatly  increase  the  difficulties  of  the  driver  and  the  dis- 
comfort of  the  passengers.  Such  is,  roughly,  the  lamentable 
position  of  political  affairs  in  Australia  to-day.  When  the  next 
halting-place  is  reached  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  sorely  shaken 
and  irate  passengers  will  dismount  and  cut  the  traces  of  at  least 
some  of  the  restive  and  superfluous  steeds.  Mr.  Deakin  not 
very  long  ago  compared  federal  politics  to  a  cricket  match  with 
three  elevens  in  the  field.  Certainly,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  professional  politician,  the  comparison  was  apt.  The  parlia- 
mentary batsmen  might  well  complain  of  having  to  play  simul- 
taneously two  bowlers,  bowling  from  opposite  directions.  Only 
by  bribing  one  of  them  to  bowl  wides  or  no-balls  might  he  hope 
to  enjoy  even  a  brief  innings.  But  to  the  mind  of  the  patriotic 
citizen  the  comparison  brings  a  certain  suggestion  of  levity.  Why 
should  national  affairs  be  the  sport  of  parties  ?  The  party  itself 
must  always  be  an  agent  of  demoralisation,  for  it  breeds  the 
partisan,  and  the  partisan  is  no  patriot. 

A  NATIONAL  AEMY. 

As  to  defence,  a  new  Bill  is  promised  by  the  Labour  Ministry 
now  in  office  ;  but  there  seems  little  hope  of  a  satisfactory  scheme 
being  accepted  by  the  present  Parliament.  Mr.  Deakin's  abortive 
Bill  contained  many  admirable  features,  but  unfortunately,  his 
party  being  in  a  hopeless  minority  alike  in  the  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives  and  the  Senate,  no  proposals  made  by  him  had  any 
chance  of  acceptance  unless  they  received  the  assent  either  of  the 
Labour  party  or  of  the  Opposition  ;  and  both  were  opposed  to  the 
most  essential  provisions  of  the  Bill.  The  Labour  party,  while 
accepting  the  principle  of  universal  and  compulsory  military 
service,  demanded  that  the  men  called  out  for  training  or  active 
operations  should  be  paid  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages.  Mr. 
Beid  and  the  majority  of  his  supporters  insisted  on  the  elimination 
of  the  compulsory  principle,  and  would  have  nothing  but  a  purely 
voluntary  system.  Certainly,  the  amor  patrice  is  a  more  respect- 
able sentiment  to  appeal  to  than  the  amor  scelerosus  habendi ; 
but  experience  in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere  has  shown  that  in 
itself  the  former  is  scarcely  sufficient.  Without  compulsion  of 
some  kind  no  effective  national  defence  force  can  exist.  Lack 
of  money  would  have  killed  the  scheme  in  the  one  case,  and  lack 
of  men  in  the  other.  The  sudden  collapse  of  the  Deakin  Ministry 
saved  the  waste  of  much  time  in  a  hopeless  attempt  to  reconcile 
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utterly  conflicting  views,  and  the  whole  question  must  now  be 
deferred  until  the  next  Parliament  meets. 

The  disquieting  revelations  made  in  the  Imperial  Parliament 
concerning  the  respective  naval  positions  of  England  and  Germany 
have  been  cabled  to  Australia.  Unlike  New  Zealand,  the  Common- 
wealth has  decided  not  to  offer  a  Dreadnought  to  Great  Britain ; 
but  this  may  be  done  by  private  effort.  The  emphatic  words  of 
the  Prime  Minister:  "In  the  event  of  any  emergency  the 
resources  of  the  Commonwealth  would  be  immediately  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Mother-Country,"  clearly  show,  however,  that 
neither  parsimony  nor  want  of  patriotism  is  the  motive  for  the 
decision  of  the  Ministry.  The  best  service,  perhaps,  that 
Australia  can  do  for  the  Empire,  as  well  as  herself,  is  to  establish 
an  effective  national  army  on  a  compulsory  basis  to  secure  her 
own  shores  from  invasion  and  to  furnish  contingents,  if  need  be, 
to  serve  elsewhere.  Such  a  service  might  help  Lord  Roberts  and 
his  patriotic  associates  to  convert  the  public  mind  at  home  to  a 
recognition  of  the  first  requirements  of  civic  duty,  and  so  frustrate 
the  schemes  of  any  possible  enemy. 

POPULATION  DIFFICULTIES. 

Immigration,  perhaps,  is  even  more  important  than  defence, 
since  we  cannot  have  armies  without  men,  and  these  Australia 
sadly  lacks.  For  a  continent  so  vast  and  so  attractive  the 
influx  of  people  from  outside  has  been  abnormally  slow. 
Between  the  years  1861  and  1906  the  excess  of  arrivals  over 
departures  for  the  whole  Commonwealth,  according  to  official 
figures,  has  been  but  772,468  persons.  The  United  States  have 
received  in  round  numbers  6,000,000  immigrants  since  1900  alone, 
and  about  25,000,000  since  1820.  Canada  has  received  more  in  a 
single  recent  year  than  Australia  has  received  in  ten.  Between 
1902  and  1906  the  Commonwealth's  total  gain  in  population, 
natural  increase  included,  has  only  been  at  the  rate  of  1  •  49  per 
cent,  annually,  a  rate  practically  identical  with  Germany's  1*47 
per  cent,  per  annum.  Yet  Germany  sends  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  emigrants  abroad  each  year,  while  Australia  receives  a 
considerable  number  of  people  from  outside. 

During  the  post-federation  period,  1901-1906,  all  the  States 
except  two,  New  South  Wales  and  West  Australia,  lost  more  people 
by  emigration  than  they  gained  by  immigration,  the  rates  of  loss 
varying  from  2J  to  over  11  per  cent.  Between  1880  and  1885  immi- 
gration was  brisk,  for  the  Commonwealth's  total  gain  by  human 
accessions  from  abroad  amounted  to  the  respectable  figure  of  224,040 
persons.  But  a  steady  and  progressive  diminution  of  the  inflow 
of  population  followed.  Thus,  between  1896  and  1900  the  excess 
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of  arrivals  over  departures  was  but  2,487 ;  and  the  next  five  years 
only  augmented  that  paltry  total  by  2,660.  A  succession  of  cold 
fits  followed  the  hot  one.  Such  symptoms  bespeak  a  highly 
feverish  condition,  and  one  requiring  skilled  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  legislative  practitioner. 

Taking  the  quinquennial  periods  between  1881  and  1906 
we  find  that  the  mean  annual  rates  of  increase  of  population  in 
Australia  from  all  sources  have  fallen  from  3*86  per  cent,  to 
1'49  per  cent.  Between  the  years  1790  and  1860  the  population 
of  the  United  States  increased  at  a  rate  slightly  exceeding  3  per 
cent,  per  annum.  Australia's  yearly  gain  in  population,  therefore, 
in  spite  of  all  the  increased  facilities  for  transport  that  now  exist, 
is  at  less  than  half  the  rate  that  has  prevailed  in  the  United 
States  for  a  long  period.  And  yet  the  congestion  of  population 
in  the  Old  World  is  infinitely  greater  now  than  it  was  up  to  the 
middle  of  last  century,  and  centrifugal  impulses,  consequently, 
much  stronger.  At  the  end  of  last  year,  according  to  the  official 
estimate  just  published,  the  whole  population  of  the  Common- 
wealth numbered  only  4,275,304.  During  1908  the  total  increase 
from  all  sources  was  but  78,267  persons — about  a  quarter  of  that 
of  London  alone  within  the  same  period.  And  Australia  does  not 
yet  contain  an  average  of  three  persons  to  every  two  square 
miles. 

This  deplorable  and  dangerous  state  of  things  cries  aloud 
for  a  remedy.  From  the  overflowing  reservoirs  of  the  Old  World 
the  waters  of  life  must  be  drawn  to  our  vast  unpeopled  plains. 
If  we  do  not  invite  friendly  and  profitable  guests  to  fill  the  many 
empty  chambers  of  our  house,  not  only  may  thieves  break  in 
and  steal,  they  may  even  enter  into  entire  possession  and  eject 
ourselves.  We  suffer  from  lack  of  men ;  many  countries  in 
Europe  and  Asia  suffer  from  lack  of  land.  Australia  can  satisfy 
to  the  full  the  earth-hunger  of  the  surplus  thousands  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  centuries  to  come.  The  problems  to  be 
solved  are  simply  those  of  selection,  transport  and  settlement. 

The  adoption  of  an  organised  system  of  State-aided  immigration 
is  hampered  by  two  great  difficulties.  In  the  first  place  the  six 
State  Governments  enjoy  complete  control  over  the  public  lands  in 
their  respective  territories.  No  unity  of  action  is  possible.  Each 
State  pursues  its  own  course  irrespective  of  the  interests  of  its 
neighbour.  A  kind  of  internecine  struggle  for  immigrants, 
indeed,  prevails,  and  Government  emissaries  actually  travel 
throughout  the  continent  endeavouring  to  attract  people  from 
one  State  to  another.  Victoria  and  Tasmania  have  suffered 
particularly  severely  from  the  depredations  of  their  neighbours,  and 
feelings  that  are  anything  but  fraternal  naturally  result.  Miserable 
tactics  of  the  kind  referred  to  should  at  once  cease.  A  central 
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organisation  controlled  by  a  body  representative  of  all  the  States 
should  be  invested  with  full  powers  to  supervise  immigration 
from  over-sea  countries. 

Mr.  Deakin,  when  Prime  Minister,  invited  the  State  Govern- 
ments to  join  with  him  in  formulating  and  carrying  into  effect  a 
general  scheme  for  the  common  good.  He  offered  to  find  the 
people,  if  the  local  Parliaments  would  find  the  land.  Obviously, 
to  introduce  immigrants  without  providing  land  for  their  occupa- 
tion would  only  do  harm,  and  bring  the  country  into  disrepute. 
But  these  overtures  were  disregarded.  A  deep  distrust  unhappily 
exists  between  the  various  State  Governments  on  the  one  side 
and  the  "  Lackland  "  Commonwealth  on  the  other.  And  certainly 
it  must  be  admitted  the  aggressive  attitude  of  the  latter  hitherto 
has  done  much  to  weaken  confidence.  An  Immigration  Board 
or  Committee  composed  of  six  representatives,  one  for  each  State, 
entirely  dissociated  from  politics,  would,  perhaps,  offer  the  best 
machinery  for  introducing  population. 

The  second  and  more  formidable  obstacle  to  wise  action  in  the 
matter  of  encouraging  immigration  lies  in  the  present  attitude 
of  the  Labour  Party,  who,  as  a  body,  have  always  shown  a 
strong  tendency  to  regard  Australia  as  a  kind  of  close  borough 
for  their  own  proteges.  With  the  characteristic  shortsightedness 
of  his  class  the  Australian  working  man  fails  to  see  that  increased 
population  would  mean  increased  employment  and  opportunities, 
as  well  as  security.  He  wishes  to  keep  not  only  the  manger  for 
himself,  but  also  the  whole  stable.  He  looks  upon  each  imported 
labourer  as  a  prospective  strike-breaker  and  reducer  of  wages. 
Hence  the  attitude  of  the  party  that  professes  to  represent  mainly 
the  working  classes  in  regard  to  immigration  has  been  one  of 
passive  resistance.  Some  of  the  more  enlightened  members, 
Mr.  Watson  for  example,  entertain  saner  views ;  but  the  narrow 
prejudices  of  the  rank  and  file  dominate  the  general  policy  of  the 
party.  The  commanding  influence  of  a  leader  like  the  late 
Mr.  Kichard  Seddon  is  needed  to  effect  a  salutary  change. 

THE  FINANCIAL  POSITION. 

The  financial  question  can  only  be  dealt  with  very  briefly  and 
in  mere  outline.  In  importance,  as  well  as  complexity,  it  is  one  of 
the  first  magnitude.  By  an  amendment  of  the  original  Common- 
wealth Constitution  the  present  arrangement,  under  which  the 
States  receive  not  less  than  three-quarters  of  the  entire  Customs 
and  Excise  revenue  collected  each  year,  was  limited  in  operation  to 
ten  years.  This  limitation  of  a  scheme  at  first  intended  to  be 
permanent  was  the  result  of  an  agreement  among  the  State 
Premiers  subsequent  to  the  conference  of  delegates  at  which  the 
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Constitution  was  agreed  to,  «,nd  their  proposal  was  ratified  later 
by  a  general  referendum.  The  "  Braddon  Blot,"  therefore,  as  its 
opponents  derisively  term  it,  will  cease  to  operate  at  the  end  of 
next  year,  and  a  new  financial  arrangement  will  then  have  to 
take  its  place.  Failing  such  an  arrangement  the  entire  sum 
derived  from  the  two  sources  before  indicated  will  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Federal  Parliament,  and  the  States  will  lose  that 
portion  of  their  revenues  on  which,  apart  from  the  earnings  of 
their  railways,  they  chiefly  rely  for  meeting  the  yearly  charges  on 
their  public  debts.  The  present  system  will  certainly  not  be 
perpetuated,  for  it  is  regarded  with  great  aversion  by  the  Com- 
monwealth Ministers  and  by  the  Commonwealth  Parliament. 
Obviously,  it  is  highly  embarrassing  to  a  Federal  Treasurer  to 
be  obliged  to  collect  taxes  to  the  amount  of  £4  in  order  to  obtain 
only  £1 ;  and  certainly  States,  such  as  New  South  Wales,  have 
actually  received  of  late  years  a  superabundance  of  revenue  owing 
to  the  high  duties  necessitated  by  the  increasing  demands  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

With  Old-Age  Pensions  payable  from  July  next,  a  heavy 
and  unavoidable  expenditure  on  naval  and  military  defence,  one, 
and  possibly  two,  trans-continental  railways,  as  well  as  a  Federal 
capital  to  be  built,  the  Northern  Territory  to  be  purchased  and 
developed,  and  other  expensive  projects  in  the  air,  Common- 
wealth Ministers  will  require  a  full  purse  for  many  years  to  come. 
Naturally  they  look  to  the  Customs  as  the  most  convenient 
source  from  which  to  draw  the  necessary  funds.  Prudence, 
certainly,  would  have  counselled  the  postponement  of  the  Old- 
Age  Pensions  scheme  until  at  least  an  effective  system  of  defence 
had  been  evolved ;  but  the  Australian  democracy,  like  all  others, 
thinks  more  of  immediate  comfort  than  of  future  security.  An 
Australian  Elswick  or  Chatham,  too,  would  be  more  profitable 
than  a  Washington  ;  but  there  appears  to  be,  in  political  circles 
at  least,  an  irresistible  tendency  to  indulge  in  luxuries.  Megalo- 
mania is  an  ailment  to  which  young  countries  are  peculiarly 
subject.  The  Australian  taxpayer  is  already  threatened  with  an 
expenditure  which  would  have  staggered  Dives.  He  may  well 
entertain  apprehensions  of  being  reduced  to  the  plight  of 
Lazarus. 

To  these  enormous  prospective  demands  on  the  Federal 
Treasury  must  be  added  the  heavy  charges  already  burden- 
ing the  various  State  exchequers  in  the  way  of  interest  on 
their  public  debts.  These  charges,  as  before  mentioned,  have 
hitherto  been  met  in  a  large  degree  by  revenue  derived  from  the 
Customs.  Should  that  revenue  be  diminished  to  any  great  extent, 
heavy  direct  taxation  would  have  to  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  meet 
the  deficiency.  This  is  exactly  what  the  Federal  Labour  Party 
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are  aiming  at.  Their  ultimate  object  is  unification,  and  they  hope 
to  achieve  this  end  by  bringing  such  financial  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
States  as  will  gradually  compel  them  to  surrender  to  the  central 
Government  most  of  the  powers  reserved  to  them  by  the  Con- 
stitution. A  predominant  Federal  Legislature  with  both  Houses 
elected  by  universal  suffrage  would,  of  course,  give  the  party  that 
professes  to  represent  the  most  numerous  section  of  the  people 
obvious  advantages.  In  the  States  ultra-democratic  designs  are 
checked  by  councils,  either  nominated  or  elected  on  a  restricted 
franchise.  In  the  Commonwealth  Parliament,  unfortunately, 
culture  and  property  have  no  special  representation.  So  the  way 
is  open  for  the  political  freebooter. 

Knowing  the  danger  that  menaces  them,  the  various  State 
Governments  are  striving  anxiously  to  make  satisfactory  terms 
with  the  Commonwealth  before  settling  day  comes  round.  A 
conference  of  State  Premiers  and  Ministers  has  recently  been  held 
in  Hobart,  at  which,  for  the  first  time,  a  definite  agreement  was 
reached.  Estimating  the  normal  revenue  from  the  Customs 
and  Excise  at  £11,250,000,  from  which,  under  the  Braddon 
Clause,  the  Commonwealth  can  take  but  some  £2,800,000,  the 
various  State  delegates  have  decided,  subject  of  course  to  rati- 
fication by  their  respective  parliaments,  to  offer  the  Federal 
Government  about  £4,500,000,  the  remainder  of  the  full 
amount  to  be  divided  among  themselves  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  contributions,  West  Australia,  for  certain  reasons, 
receiving  special  consideration.  Every  increase  over  the  specified 
£11,250,000  under  the  scheme  adopted  will  be  divided  henceforth 
between  the  States  and  the  Commonwealth,  three-fifths  to  be 
distributed  among  the  former  on  a  per  capita  basis,  and  two- 
fifths  to  go  to  the  latter. 

A  strong  desire  was  expressed  by  the  Conference  that  the 
alteration  of  the  Constitution  required  to  give  effect  to  the  pro- 
posed compromise  should  be  made  at  once,  in  order  to  terminate 
the  existing  condition  of  uncertainty.  The  Labour  Ministry, 
however,  have  clearly  shown  their  hostility  to  the  scheme,  and  its 
final  acceptance  or  rejection  must  depend  on  the  result  of  the 
coming  Federal  elections.  Should  these  give  the  Labour  party 
a  clear  majority  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  something 
approaching  a  deadlock  will  result,  for  the  anti-socialist  element 
in  the  Senate,  if  united,  is  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  extreme 
legislation.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  hope  that  by  the  union 
of  forces  of  Mr.  Deakin  and  those  of  the  Opposition,  a  combina- 
tion of  moderate  men  will  be  placed  in  office,  and  that  very 
serious  financial  and  other  complications  will  thus  be  averted. 

F.  A.  W.  GISBORNE. 

Tasmania. 

2  B  2 
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IMPERIAL   LABOUR   EXCHANGES 

BY  SIR  CLEMENT  KINLOCH-COOKE 

[ Member  of  the  Central  ( Unemployed)  Body  of  London  and  Chairman 
of  the  Central  Emigration  Board] 

A  SUGGESTION 

THE  decision  of  his  Majesty's  Government  to  create  a 
fund  for  the  establishment  of  Labour  Exchanges  throughout 
the  country  was  generally  welcomed  by  all  persons  having 
experience  in  finding  work  for  the  unemployed.  The  Labour 
Exchanges  set  up  in  different  parts  of  the  County  of  London  by 
the  Central  Body  appointed  to  administer  the  "  Unemployed 
Workmen  Act,  1905,"  have  proved  most  useful  agencies  in  this 
direction.  If  at  first  skilled  labour  hesitated  to  make  use  of  them 
and  employers  preferred  the  old  system  of  obtaining  any  hands 
they  might  require,  of  late  quite  a  number  of  skilled  workmen  out 
of  employment  have  registered  their  names,  and  employers  have 
come  to  see  the  advantage  of  making  application  to  the  Exchanges. 
In  this  way  employers  requiring  labour  and  men  requiring  work 
have  been  brought  into  direct  touch  with  each  other.  Now  that 
the  system  is  to  be  extended  throughout  the  country,  the 
opportunities  for  employers  finding  workmen  and  of  workmen 
finding  employment  should  be  largely  increased  to  the  obvious 
advantage  of  both  parties. 

Although  the  Bill  which  is  "to  make  provision  for  the 
establishment  of  Labour  Exchanges  and  for  purposes  incidental 
thereto "  has  not  yet  been  circulated,  the  substance  of  the 
measure  has  been  explained  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  it  is  understood  that 
the  Act  will  be  placed  on  the  Statute  Book  before  the  session 
closes.  With  the  explanation  I  have  no  fault  to  find ;  one  sug- 
gestion, however,  I  should  like  to  make.  It  is  this.  Why  should  not 
a  system  of  Imperial  Exchanges  be  instituted  ?  Is  it  not  possible  to 
have  Labour  Exchanges  here  co-operating  with  similar  Exchanges 
in  the  colonies  ?  In  this  way  labour  not  required  in  the  mother- 
land might  possibly  find  an  opening  in  Canada,  Australia,  or  New 
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Zealand.  A  great  difficulty  emigrating  organisations  have  to 
contend  with  is  that  of  finding  assured  work  for  the  would-be 
emigrant  at  his  own  trade.  If  a  man  is  a  farmer  or  a  farm 
labourer  and  has  a  little  money,  the  matter  is  easy  enough,  but 
all  persons  desirous  of  emigrating  are  not  of  the  farming  class, 
and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  man  is  desirous  of  following  the 
same  calling  in  the  colonies  as  he  has  been  following  here,  or  at 
any  rate  a  calling  akin  to  his  own.  If  he  cannot  obtain  a  promise 
of  work  in  that  capacity  he  frequently  decides  to  postpone  his 
emigration  and  have  another  try  to  get  work  in  this  country, 
with  the  almost  certain  result  that  he  spends  all  his  savings 
without  getting  a  job,  and  then  returns  asking  to  be  emigrated  in 
any  capacity. 

With  the  old  regulations  in  force  in  Canada  such  a  man,  if 
respectable  and  physically  strong,  might  safely  count  upon 
obtaining  work  on  a  Canadian  farm,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
during  the  last  few  years  a  number  of  persons  both  from  the 
skilled  and  unskilled  ranks  of  the  unemployed  have  obtained 
assistance  from  distress  committees  and  emigrating  societies  on 
the  understanding  that  they  were  ready  and  willing  to  take  up 
work  on  the  land  in  Canada,  but  without  always  disclosing  the 
mental  reservation  that  they  only  intended  to  do  farm  work 
pending  something  more  congenial  turning  up.  Once  on  the 
other  side  some  of  the  emigrants  have  been  known  to  go  so  far  as  to 
declare  falsely  to  the  Government  employment  agents  that  they 
had  been  promised  work  at  their  own  trade  on  this  side,  thus 
bringing  discredit  on  their  benefactors  and  placing  the  Canadian 
employment  agents  in  a  difficult  position,  as  these  men  have 
authority  only  to  place  immigrants  on  farms,  and  for  this  service 
alone  can  they  claim  payment  of  their  fees.  In  these  circum- 
stances it  is  not  surprising  when  the  experiences  of  the  Govern- 
ment employment  agents  came  to  be  related  to  headquarters  that 
misunderstanding  resulted  and  "  desirables  "  and  "  undesirables  " 
got  hopelessly  mixed. 

If  Mr.  Churchill's  proposed  Labour  Exchanges  were  linked 
up  with  similar  Exchanges  in  Canada,  this  kind  of  thing  could 
not  happen.  It  might  perhaps  be  advisable  for  the  Dominion 
Government  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  appointing  "politicals" 
to  manage  the  Exchanges,  but  the  superintending  work  could 
remain  with  the  Dominion  Immigration  Department,  as  is  the 
case  now  with  regard  to  the  Government  Employment  Agents. 
Similarly,  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the  institution  of 
Labour  Exchanges  need  entail  no  change  in  the  personnel 
of  the  Immigration  Departments  in  the  various  States.  In 
fact  in  every  instance  it  would  be  wise  to  utilise  as  far  as 
possible  the  existing  machinery.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
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establish  the  various  Labour  Exchanges  and  for  the  Home  and 
Colonial  Governments  to  arrive  at  a  workable  scheme.  The 
head  immigration  official  in  each  case  would  then  correspond  by 
cable  with  the  official  representative  of  the  Colonial  Government 
in  London,  and  he  in  turn  would  make  known  his  requirements 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  leaving  that  Department  to  circulate  the 
information  amongst  the  Exchanges  in  this  country.  Some  pro- 
cedure such  as  this  would  meet  the  situation,  while  the  fact  of 
official  channels  being  used  must  effectually  prevent  the  possibility 
of  men  being  engaged  here  to  take  the  place  of  strikers  in  the 
Colonies  or  of  any  flooding  of  the  Colonial  labour  market. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  desire  of  labour 
in  the  colonies  and  labour  in  the  motherland  to  help  on  the 
confederation  of  labour  generally.  The  proposition  suggested 
here  would  be  working  towards  that  end,  so  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  any  opposition  from  within  the  fold,  either  on  this  side 
or  in  the  colonies.  Again,  in  Imperial  Exchanges  we  have  a 
practical  way,  and  one  involving  no  political  difficulties,  by  which 
closer  union  may  be  directly  promoted.  In  short,  once  establish 
Imperial  Labour  Exchanges  and  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
charge  colonial  labour  with  a  desire  to  keep  out  the  home  worker, 
nor  could  labour  in  the  motherland  any  longer  rank  itself  officially 
against  emigration,  and,  as  a  consequential  result  of  the  move- 
ment, the  resolution  against  emigration  passed  annually  at  the 
Trades  Unions  Congress  would  disappear. 

Moreover,  Imperial  Labour  Exchanges  would  afford  a  useful 
object-lesson  for  preachers  of  Imperial  unity,  and  their  establish- 
ment would  remove  much  of  the  misunderstanding  that  now 
exists  in  the  labour  mind  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  Imperialism. 
Henceforth  the  voice  that  speaketh  would  not  be  that  of  a  handful 
of  trade  unionists  in  one  part  of  the  Empire,  or  of  a  handful  of 
trade  unionists  in  another  part  of  the  Empire ;  it  would  be  the 
voice  of  Imperial  labour,  the  voice  of  the  Empire  itself.  Empire 
labour  would  take  the  place  of  home  and  colonial  labour,  and 
an  important  and  useful  step  would  have  been  taken  towards 
the  consummation  of  Imperial  Federation.  It  is  not  too  late  for 
Mr.  Churchill  to  open  negotiations  with  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ments, but  even  supposing  that  the  system  in  its  entirety  cannot 
be  got  into  working  order  before  the  new  Act  comes  into  operation, 
a  short  amending  Act  would  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  bring  about 
what  I  venture  to  think  everyone,  irrespective  of  party,  is  most 
desirous  of  seeing  accomplished. 

CLEMENT  KINLOCH-COOKE. 
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THE    DANGER    OF   LOCAL    NAVIES 

BY  CHARLES   E.  T.   STUART-LINTON 

THE  consequential  results  of  the  drastic  methods  employed  by 
the  Prime  Minister  to  bring  his  left  wing  to  heel  in  the  matter 
of  the  Navy  vote  have  been  important  and  far-reaching,  not 
the  least  important  being  that  our  great  oversea  dominions  have 
at  length  awakened  to  the  urgency  of  their  imperial  obligations 
in  the  matter  of  naval  defence.  Indeed,  public  opinion  in  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  may  be  said  to  be 
ripening  in  favour  of  naval  contributions. 

The  idea  differs  only  as  to  methods.  But  methods  in  naval 
defence  are  all-important.  Unfortunately,  in  spite  of  the  prompt 
action  taken  by  New  Zealand  and  by  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria,  in  supporting  the  Imperial  Navy,  the  Dominion  and 
Commonwealth  Governments  incline  to  the  view  that  Canada  and 
Australia  can  best  maintain  British  naval  supremacy  by  creating 
local  navies  of  their  own,  acting,  as  occasion  may  require,  conjointly 
with  the  Imperial  Navy.  Still  an  important  section  of  the 
people,  both  in  Canada  and  in  Australia,  strongly  favour  the 
strengthening  of  the  Empire  by  giving  direct  support  to  the 
Imperial  Navy.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  if  an  active  crusade 
were  commenced  in  favour  of  one  navy  for  the  Empire,  the 
adherents  of  that  policy  might  before  long  carry  their  idea  to 
successful  adoption.  I  commend  the  suggestion  to  the  Navy  and 
Imperial  Maritime  Leagues,  which  appear  to  have  given  this 
particular  phase  of  the  naval  situation  but  scant  consideration.  A 
vigorous  propaganda  for  an  Imperial  Navy,  carried  on  by  these  two 
organisations,  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  reflected  in  public  opinion 
throughout  the  Empire. 

The  policy  of  local  navies  is  unwise  on  political,  financial  and 
strategical  grounds. 

Politically,  the  establishment  of  local  navies  for  each  of  the 
dominions  will  cause,  rightly  or  wrongly,  an  impression  to  arise 
in  the  minds  of  foreign  powers  that  the  Empire  is  in  rapid  pro- 
gress of  disintegration.  They  will  argue  that  separate  armaments 
must  before  long  entail  a  separate  foreign  policy,  and  with  it  a 
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separate  and  distinct  diplomacy  and  diplomatic  corps,  which 
eventually  must  mean  independence  and  the  end  of  the  Empire 
as  an  empire.  And  their  conclusions  would  be  justified. 

Financially,  the  policy  of  local  navies  is  unsound,  seeing 
that  the  cost,  in  the  aggregate,  would  of  necessity  be  far  more  than 
if  the  component  parts  were  each  to  contribute  to  an  Imperial 
Navy.  For  example,  in  the  planning  of  navies  for  Canada  and 
Australia,  the  Governments  interested  would  have  to  consider  the 
naval  strength  of  the  United  States,  Russia,  Japan  and  Germany, 
and  two  of  these  Powers,  Germany  and  the  United  States,  would 
have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  Atlantic  as  well  as  in  the  Pacific. 
As  Nelson  has  said,  "  Only  numbers  can  annihilate,"  and  as  Mr. 
Bellairs  has  pointed  out,  "  even  when  the  colonies  are  as  rich  as 
Holland,  Denmark,  Spain,  or  Belgium,  they  cannot  hope  to  do 
better  than  those  countries  which  are  unable  to  afford  battle- 
ships." 

From  the  standpoint  of  efficiency,  local  navies  are  equally  un- 
desirable. Ships  of  war  become  obsolete  in  a  few  years,  and  it  is 
extremely  expensive  to  replace  them.  The  personnel  of  local 
navies  would  become  stale.  To  maintain  a  high  standard  of 
efficiency  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  periodical  changes  in 
a  ship's  company,  and  above  all,  that  the  divisions  in  a  fleet  be 
sent  on  extended  cruises,  visiting  other  countries.  In  the  case  of 
navies  tied  to  local  waters,  this  could  not  be,  and  the  result  would 
tell  considerably  both  against  efficiency  and  morale.  Assuming 
as  an  axiom  that  the  Canadian  and  Australian  navies  would  be 
placed  under  Imperial  command  in  time  of  war  they  would  appear 
at  a  great  disadvantage,  for  they  would  necessarily  differ  in 
organisation  and  training,  not  having  been  constantly  employed 
as  a  part  of  the  whole  fleet.  It  is  more  than  likely,  however, 
that  in  the  event  of  hostilities  a  Canadian  or  Australian  navy 
would  remain  in  local  waters  for  the  supposed  protection  of  local 
interests,  and  might,  therefore,  at  some  critical  juncture  neglect 
to  concentrate  with  the  Imperial  fleet.  Different  organisation, 
division  of  command  and  responsibility,  therefore,  would  probably 
end  in  demoralisation.  A  fleet,  to  be  effective  and  powerful,  must 
be  under  one  command  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war.  To  quote 
Alexander  Hamilton,  the  great  soldier  and  statesman  of  the 
American  Revolution : 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  fleets  of  Britain,  and  if  we  are  wise,  the  time 
may  come  when  the  fleets  of  America  may  engage  attention.  But  if  one 
national  government  had  not  so  regulated  the  navigation  of  Britain  as  to  make 
it  a  nursery  for  seamen,  if  one  national  government  had  not  called  forth  all  the 
national  means  and  materials  for  forming  fleets,  their  prowess  and  their  thunder 
would  never  have  been  celebrated.  Let  England  have  its  navigation  and  fleet ; 
let  Wales  have  its  navigation  and  fleet ;  let  Ireland  have  its  navigation  and 
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fleet ;  let  those  four  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  British  Empire  be  under 
four  independent  governments,  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  soon  they  would 
dwindle  into  comparative  insignificance. 

In  the  same  way,  it  is  folly  to  think  of  a  Canadian  navy,  an 
Australian  navy  or  a  South  African  navy.  That  a  few  ships 
confined  solely  to  local  waters  make  an  effective  defence  is 
ridiculed  by  all  authorities  on  naval  strategy.  Nothing  proves 
this  better  than  the  events  which  took  place  in  the  war  between 
Russia  and  Japan.  Had  the  Russian  Government  concentrated 
the  greater  part  of  its  Navy  in  the  Far  East  and  unitedly  attacked 
the  Japanese,  instead  of  separating  the  fleet — part  being  bottled 
up  at  Port  Arthur,  and  part  in  Vladivostock,  while  the  other 
squadrons  were  in  Europe,  the  results  might  have  been  different. 
As  it  was,  the  Japanese  destroyed  the  Russian  fleet  by  sections. 
These  lessons  should  be  a  warning  to  the  people  of  the  British 
Empire  not  to  think  of  local  navies  for  defence,  but  to  put  all 
their  energies  into  securing  an  efficient  Imperial  Navy  for  offensive 
purposes. 

Canada  and  Australia,  each  with  its  local  squadron,  or  without 
it,  would  be  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  an  enemy,  should  the  rest 
of  the  British  Navy  have  lost  the  command  of  the  sea.  Our 
proper  defence  is  for  the  Imperial  Navy  to  concentrate  at  points 
where  the  enemy  are  gathered  in  force.  If  a  hostile  fleet  suffer 
defeat  in  the  Pacific  or  the  North  Sea,that  is  of  more  importance 
to  Canada  and  Australasia  than  if  their  coasts  were  each  guarded 
by  a  strong  local  squadron. 

Lord  Selborne  grasped  this  question  thoroughly,  and  ably 
summed  up  the  situation  when  speaking  on  the  subject  of  naval 
defence  at  the  Imperial  Conference  in  1902. 

There  was  a  time  [he  said]  in  this  country,  not  so  very  long  ago  either,  when 
naval  strategists  regarded  the  naval  problem  mainly  from  the  point  of  view  of 
defence.  That,  I  submit,  is  altogether  heretical.  The  real  problem  which  this 
Empire  has  to  face  in  the  case  of  a  naval  war  is  simply  and  absolutely  to  find 
out  where  the  ships  of  the  enemy  are,  to  concentrate  the  greatest  possible  force 
where  those  ships  are  and  to  destroy  those  ships.  That  is  the  only  possible 
method  of  protecting  this  Empire  from  the  efforts  which  other  navies  may 
make  to  damage  her  commerce  or  her  territory.  It  follows  from  this  that 
there  can  be  no  "  localisation"  of  naval  forces  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 
There  can  be  no  local  allocation  of  ships  to  protect  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
to  protect  Liverpool,  to  protect  Sydney,  or  to  protect  Halifax. 

The  sea  is  all  one,  and  the  British  Navy,  therefore,  must  be  all  one  ;  and  its 
solitary  task  in  war  must  be  to  seek  out  the  ships  of  the  enemy,  wherever  they 
are  to  be  found,  and  destroy  them.  At  whatever  spot,  in  whatever  sea,  these 
ships  are  found  and  destroyed,  there  the  whole  Empire  will  be  simultaneously 
defended  in  its  territory,  its  trade,  and  its  interests.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
idea  should  unfortunately  prevail  that  the  problem  is  one  of  local  defence,  and 
that  each  part  of  the  Empire  can  be  content  to  have  its  allotment  of  ships  for 
the  purpose  of  the  separate  protection  of  an  individual  spot,  the  only  possible 
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result  would  be  that  an  enemy  who  had  discarded  this  heresy,  and  combined 
his  fleets,  will  attack  in  detail  and  destroy  those  separated  British  squadrons, 
which  united  could  have  defied  defeat. 

Nothing  could  be  more  explicit  or  better  show  us  the  folly  of 
any  other  method.  What  must  then  be  realised  is  that  the  naval 
problem  is  not  one  of  defence,  but  rather  "  to  find  out  where  the 
ships  of  the  enemy  are,  and  to  destroy  those  ships."  In  every 
successful  period  of  naval  warfare  the  British  commanders 
have  acted  on  the  offensive.  Nelson  and  his  lieutenants  always 
chased  the  French  fleets  in  order  to  force  them  to  give  battle. 
There  is,  however,  one  instance  where  the  English  Navy  adopted 
the  tactics  of  local  defence,  and  kept  the  ships  in  port.  It  was  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  during  a  war  with  Holland.  The  result 
of  these  tactics  was  that  the  Dutch  fleet  sailed  up  the  Medway  and 
burnt  our  warships  at  their  moorings.  It  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood, therefore,  that  the  naval  policy  of  the  Empire  cannot  be 
one  of  local  defence,  and  if  we  are  to  uphold  our  naval  supremacy 
in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  we  must  continue  our  traditional 
role  of  acting  on  the  offensive. 

The  only  reasonable  method  to  pursue  is  to  make  the  Navy 
the  Empire's  Navy,  supported  by  the  oversea  dominions  as 
well  as  by  the  United  Kingdom.  The  British  Navy  has  existed 
as  a  power  in  the  world  for  several  centuries.  Through  long  years 
of  experience  and  trial  it  has  succeeded  in  storing  up  a  vast 
amount  of  knowledge  and  skill,  and  to-day  is  the  acknowledged 
head  of  all  things  naval.  As  Lord  Brassey  has  said : 

Our  navy  has  been  brought  to  its  present  position  by  the  traditions  of  the 
past,  by  the  experience  of  service  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  by  peace 
manoeuvres  on  a  vast  scale,  and  lastly,  by  the  maintenance  in  the  highest 
attainable  perfection  of  training  establishments  for  every  branch  of  the  service- 
Our  gunnery  and  torpedo  schools,  the  Naval  University  of  Greenwich,  the 
schools  for  the  training  of  naval  architects  and  naval  engineers,  are  indispens- 
able for  efficiency,  and  could  not  be  produced  by  the  comparatively  narrow 
resources  of  independent  colonial  governments. 

In  face  of  the  views  and  opinions  expressed  by  Lord  Selborne 
and  Lord  Brassey  the  following  resolution,  passed  during  the 
recent  naval  debate  in  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons,  is 
not  without  significance : 

This  House  is  of  opinion  that  under  the  present  constitutional  relations 
between  the  mother-country  and  the  self-governing  dominions,  the  payment  of 
regular  and  periodical  contributions  to  the  Imperial  Treasury  for  naval  and 
military  purposes  would  not,  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  be  the  most 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  of  defence. 

This  resolution  shows  the  present  defective  system  of  Empire 
governance.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  "  constitutional  relations  between  the  Mother- 
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country  and  the  self-governing  Dominions  "  may  be  so  altered 
that  "  the  payment  of  regular  and  periodical  contributions  to  the 
Imperial  Treasury  for  naval  and  military  purposes  "  will  be  re- 
garded by  Canada  as  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  great 
naval  problem.  Meanwhile  the  several  States  of  the  Empire  should 
be  adequately  represented  on  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence. 
And  as  soon  as  possible  an  Imperial  Council  should  be  created, 
eventually  to  extend  itself  into  a  Federal  parliament  for  the 
British  Empire. 

Let  us  trust,  therefore,  that  before  long  the  splendid  action 
of  New  Zealand  and  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  will  lead 
to  the  formation  of  a  true  Imperial  Navy  supported  by  the 
resources  in  men  and  money  of  the  whole  Empire.  The  time  is 
approaching  when  the  forty-three  millions  of  people  in  the  United 
Kingdom  will  not  alone  be  able  to  compete  with  the  hundred  and 
twenty  odd  millions  of  Germans  and  Austrians,  and  the  ninety 
millions  of  Americans.  There  are,  however,  thirteen  million 
Britons  outside  the  Mother-country  anxious  to  assist,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  assistance  will  be  dedicated  to  the  formation 
of  an  Imperial  Navy  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term,  and  not  be 
frittered  away  upon  costly  local  naval  forces  of  doubtful  value, 
thus  reducing  the  strength  of  the  Empire  to  a  mere  rope  of  sand. 

CHARLES  E.  T.  STUABT-LINTON. 
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NORTH-EASTERN    RHODESIA 

HINTS   TO  SBTTLBRS 

BY  MRS.  BELL 
[TFi/e  of  the  Chaplain  at  Fort  Jameson] 

NOKTH-EASTEBN  EHODESIA  belongs  to  the  Upper  African 
world,  "  the  gabled  roof,"  as  it  is  often  called,  of  the  great  con- 
tinent that  stretches  from  the  Karoo  in  the  south  to  Kuwenzore 
on  the  Equator.  It  is  a  magnificent  country  with  high,  rolling, 
forest-clad  ridges,  alternating  with  rich  dambos  or  open  plains 
varying  in  height  from  700  feet  to  7,000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
To  the  north  lies  Lake  Tanganyika,  with  its  mysterious  jelly- 
fish, sponges  and  shells,  reminding  one  that  this  vast  inland 
sea  once  formed  a  part  of  the  mighty  ocean  ;  hardly  less  inter- 
esting, though  as  yet  little  explored,  are  Lakes  Mweru  and 
Bangweolo,  while  the  rivers  Zambezi,  Luapula  and  Lualaba, 
which  together  form  the  upper  waters  of  the  Congo,  flow  west- 
wards and  northwards  through  the  territory  before  entering  the 
Congo  Free  State. 

Some  years  ago  North -Eastern  Rhodesia  was  described  as 
forming  "  part  of  the  undeveloped  estate  of  the  Empire,  waiting 
only  for  the  hands  of  the  crowded -out  populations  at  home  to  till 
the  land  in  order  that  its  ancient  forests  should  blossom  out  into 
corn  and  wine."  Since  that  time  much  has  been  done  in  the  way 
of  development,  and  to-day  many  fertile  valleys  are  occupied  by 
settlers  who  have  not  only  built  their  own  houses  but  have  set 
themselves  with  a  will  to  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  land.  Fort  Jameson,  the  principal  centre  of 
activity,  lies  about  150  miles  south-east  of  the  Luanga  Valley, 
and  already  there  are  some  fifteen  farms  within  an  easy  bicycle 
ride  of  this  small  but  rising  town. 

And  now  a  few  words  to  the  intending  settler.  In  selecting 
a  farm  water-supply  is  the  first  consideration;  then,  if  he  is 
going  in  for  cattle,  he  must  consider  the  quality  of  the  grass, 
whether  it  is  sour  veldt  or  sweet ;  and  he  would  do  well  to  note 
the  extent  of  the  dambos  usually  to  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the 
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wooded  hills ;  these  are  generally  marshy  and  covered  with  long 
grass  or  reeds  which  provide  food  for  the  cattle  in  dry  weather. 
When  he  has  chosen  his  land,  and  obtained  his  Permit  of 
Occupation,  the  next  thing  for  the  settler  to  do  is  to  build  a 
wattle  and  daub  house.  Perhaps  a  circular  native  hut  will  con- 
tent him  at  first.  He  will  find  it  quite  comfortable  and  water- 
tight, and  only  costs  six  shillings  to  build.  Next  he  should  turn 
his  attention  to  providing  a  house  for  his  cattle.  Twenty  boys 
at  the  rate  of  three  shillings  a  month  will  bring  him  in  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  long  poles  to  build  the  "kraal."  These  they 
procure  by  cutting  down  some  of  the  slender  trees  which  cover 
the  numerous  hills  of  the  country.  When  the  branches  are 
lopped  off,  the  poles  are  placed  upright,  and  close  together,  in 
a  deep  trench,  sometimes  cut  square,  but  usually  circular.  They 
are  then  tied  firmly  together  with  maluzi  (native  rope)  made 
from  the  fibrous  bark  of  a  tree,  the  chinks  being  filled  in  with 
branches  of  thorns  as  a  protection  against  wild  animals.  In 
the  doorway  are  placed  double  posts,  and  the  intervening  space 
is  filled  up  at  night  with  heavy  logs. 

The  cattle  he  can  either  buy  for  himself  or  hire  on  a  three  years' 
system  from  the  Administration.  At  the  end  of  the  three  years 
half  the  original  herd  has  to  be  returned  to  the  Administration, 
the  remainder  being  made  up  out  of  the  increase,  while  the  other 
half  of  the  original  herd  and  the  rest  of  the  increase  becomes  the 
property  of  the  settler.  After  being  three  years  in  possession 
the  settler  is  also-  expected  to  pay  up  what  is  outstanding  of  his 
purchase-money,  when  his  Permit  of  Occupation  will  be  ex- 
changed for  the  title-deed  of  his  acquired  estate. 

These  probationary  years  of  farm  life  in  North-eastern 
Rhodesia  fulfil  all  the  requirements  of  the  "  simple  life."  The 
two-roomed  house  or  hut  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  overlooking  some 
lovely  valley  enclosed  with  lonely  hills,  with  the  cattle  kraal 
below  and  the  herds  close  by  resting  during  the  heat  of  the 
day  under  the  shady  trees,  the  herd  boys  beside  them  playing 
some  game  with  pebbles,  like  English  boys  do  with  marbles.  As 
peaceful  a  scene  as  one  could  well  imagine.  , 

Food  is  plentiful  enough.  Guinea  fowls  and  partridges  are 
always  near  at  hand,  and  larger  game  is  never  far  to  seek  (the 
meat  of  the  eland  and  koodoo  is  an  excellent  substitute  for 
beef),  while  milk,  butter,  eggs  and  vegetables  can  be  obtained 
from  the  farm.  Constant  watch,  however,  has  to  be  kept 
against  the  attacks  of  wild  animals,  for  lions  and  leopards  con- 
stantly fall  upon  stray  cattle  and  even  endeavour  to  enter  the 
kraals.  Wild  pigs  also  do  much  damage  to  gardens.  In  the  wet 
season  it  is  difficult  to  get  about  owing  to  swollen  rivers  and 
swamps,  for  as  yet  there  are  but  few  waggon  roads.  Indeed,  all 
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the  year  round  farmers  are  dependent  to  a  large  extent  upon  their 
bicycles,  which  can  traverse  most  native  paths. 

Some  capital  of  course  is  necessary  to  enable  the  settler  to  pay 
for  his  land  and  cattle  and  keep  him  going  for  the  first  few  years, 
but  he  can  generally  make  a  small  income  from  the  sale  of  his  milk, 
butter,  cream,  cheese,  vegetables,  fruits,  and  European  poultry.  The 
last  three  products  are,  perhaps,  more  a  source  of  interest  than  of 
profit,  English  fowls  or  turkeys  being  difficult  to  rear,  while  many 
of  the  residents  at  Fort  Jameson  (the  only  market  for  the  farmers) 
possess  gardens  of  their  own.  Potatoes  always  find  a  ready  sale 
at  4s.  a  basket  of  50  Ibs.  Some  persons  keep  "  stores  "  for  native 
customers  and  in  a  good  season  may  make  as  much  as  100  per  cent, 
profit.  Trade,  however,  is  fluctuating  and  mainly  dependent  on 
the  return  of  natives  from  the  mines  in  the  south.  Half  of  the 
pay  these  men  receive  is  reserved  till  their  return,  and  it  is  no 
sooner  given  to  them  than  they  spend  it  in  buying  suits  of 
clothes,  patent  leather  shoes,  anything  in  fact  that  will  make 
an  impression  on  the  people  of  their  village  even  if  it  be  entirely 
useless. 

Sporting  comes  more  under  the  head  of  recreation  than  of 
profit,  the  results  are  so  uncertain.  Two  elephants  are  allowed 
to  be  shot  in  the  year  by  anyone  taking  out  a  £25  licence,  and 
if  the  sportsman  is  successful  he  may  make  a  good  profit  out  of 
the  ivory.  A  little  money  may  be  made  by  collecting  good  horns 
or  heads  of  other  game.  A  short  while  ago  a  beautiful  buffalo 
head  with  record  horns  was  valued  at  £50.  Good  skins  of  lions 
and  leopards,  also  of  wild  cats  and  otters,  are  always  saleable. 

A  good  three-roomed  house  with  verandah  all  round  can  be 
built  for  £40  or  £50,  but  it  must  be  built  during  the  dry  season, 
May  to  November.  The  wood  used  for  the  roofing  is  usually 
"  masuku,"  as  it  is  a  hard  wood  and  can  resist  better  than  any 
other  the  attacks  of  the  borer  beetle  and  the  white  ant.  The 
grass  for  the  roof  must  be  picked  in  good  time  before  the 
September  fires  begin  their  ravages. 

Quite  a  number  of  farmers  have  taken  up  carpentering,  and 
with  the  help  of  a  good  native  carpenter  can  turn  out  excellent 
pieces  of  furniture.  Others  supply  timber,  for  although  North- 
eastern Rhodesia  is  a  richly  wooded  country  the  trees  are  mostly 
small  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  and  large  trees  suitable 
for  building  and  furniture  have  to  be  brought  from  a  distance. 
Some  of  the  wood  is  very  pretty ;  mahogany  is  plentiful  and 
ebony  is  also  to  be  found. 

Let  us  now  pay  an  afternoon  visit  in  imagination  to  a  typical 
house  of  an  older  settler.  After  a  ride  along  a  fairly  good  track 
across  a  pretty  park-like  country  hemmed  in  with  wooded  hills,  we 
arrive  at  a  homely-looking  house  with  a  tennis  court  close  by,  and 
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are  glad  to  rest  awhile  in  the  cool  shelter  of  the  wide  verandah, 
while  tea  and  cake  with  strawberries  and  cream  are  served.  As  a 
rule  the  long  cool  sitting-room  is  decorated  tastefully  with  trophies 
of  the  chase.  On  the  walls  one  sees  koodoo  horns,  lyre-shaped 
lechwe  horns  and  other  horns  of  every  size  and  shape,  massive 
buffalo  heads  and  the  heads  of  the  more  slender  gnu ;  on  the  floor 
over  the  bamboo  matting  are  spread  skins  of  lions  and  leopards, 
zebra  and  wild  cat.  Outside,  after  visiting  the  dairy  and  poultry 
yard  we  pass  through  rows  of  banana  and  mulberry  trees  to  the 
garden  where  most  English  vegetables  are  growing,  and  in  some 
gardens  are  lime  and  lemon  trees  laden  with  fruit.  But  the 
chief  object  of  interest  is  always  the  lately  imported  English  bull ; 
the  native  cattle  of  the  country,  though  they  thrive  well  in  all 
regions  which  are  exempt  from  the  tsetse  fly,  are  of  a  small  size, 
and  the  farmers  are  trying  to  improve  the  breed  by  the  importa- 
tion of  English  bulls,  chiefly  Angus  and  shorthorns. 

Although  the  Colony  is  as  yet  in  its  very  early  stage  of 
development,  having  an  existence  of  little  more  than  eight  years, 
it  has  already  its  own  Farmers'  Association,  and  has  held  two 
Agricultural  Shows.  On  these  occasions  the  little  town  puts  on 
quite  a  gala  appearance.  The  Show  enclosure  is  decorated 
with  flags,  and  the  farmers  are  hardly  recognisable  in  their 
Sunday  best.  Some  with  ribbons  in  their  buttonholes  act  as 
stewards,  others  form  little  groups  by  themselves  and  discuss  the 
latest  lion  stories.  A  general  ripple  of  excitement  prevails  every- 
where, and  the  air  is  resonant  with  the  lowing  of  cattle,  the 
braying  of  donkeys  and  an  occasional  bellow  from  an  English  bull. 
Prizes  are  given  for  the  best  cattle,  pigs,  poultry,  butter,  cheese, 
vegetables,  jams  and  sauces.  At  one  show  a  competitor  sent 
in  as  many  as  nine  varieties  of  jam,  and  a  prize  was  given  for 
the  best  loaf  made  by  an  English  woman  out  of  country  grown 
flour.  The  children  also  take  part,  securing  prizes  for  the  largest 
collection  of  grasses  and  for  bunches  of  wild  flowers.  Some  of 
these  wild  flowers  are  very  beautiful  and  the  grasses  most  varied. 

So  far  the  chief  source  of  wealth  for  the  farmer  has  been 
in  his  cattle  ranch.  But  many  other  avenues  will  open  up 
for  him  when  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  begins  to 
be  developed  and  the  land  becomes  more  populated.  Almost 
anything  will  thrive  here.  The  best  cotton  in  the  market 
has  been  grown  at  Msoro  in  the  East  Loangwa  district,  and 
tobacco  also  does  well.  The  experimental  gardens  of  the 
Administration  were  most  successful  in  their  coffee  last  year,  which 
was  quite  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  Nyasaland  coffee,  and  the 
yield  per  tree  was  much  above  the  average.  Rubber  is  said  to  do 
well  in  many  parts,  and  some  kinds  are  indigenous.  Wheat  has 
been  tried  with  success  on  some  of  the  mission  stations. 
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North-eastern  Khodesia  is  a  country  for  men  of  large  vision, 
possessing  indomitable  pluck  and  perseverance  and  unwavering  in 
faith  and  hope.  Such  a  man  was  Livingstone.  In  his  last 
journal  he  writes  :  "  I  shall  make  this  beautiful  land  better  known, 
which  is  an  essential  part  of  the  process  by  which  it  will  become 
the  pleasant  haunts  of  men.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  its  rich 
luxuriance."  Like  Livingstone  we  who  live  in  the  country 
appreciate  both  its  beauty  and  its  boundless  resources. 

A.  BELL. 

FOBT  JAMESON,  N.W.  KHODESIA. 


AUSTRALIA'S  SHARB  IN  SOLAR  RESEARCH 

The  Editor  of  THE  EMPIEE  KEVIEW, 

DEAR  SIR,  -  The  Solar  Physics  Committee  of  the  Australasian 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  desire  me  to  thank 
you  for  your  influential  support  of  the  proposal  to  establish  in 
Australia  an  observatory  devoted  to  Solar  Research,  and  for  your 
practical  aid  in  furthering  the  project.  On  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee,— Yours  very  truly, 

W.  GEOFFREY  DUFFIELD. 

GLENELG,  SOUTH  AUSTBALIA. 
April  10,  1909. 

The  above  letter  has  reference  to  an  article  entitled  "  Australia's 
Share  in  Solar  Research  "  which  appeared  in  the  June  issue  of 
the  Review  last  year.  The  article  was  contributed  by  Mr. 
Geoffrey  Duffield,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  research  work, 
and  it  has,  I  am  given  to  understand,  been  the  means  of  causing 
a  wider  interest  to  be  taken  in  Solar  science  in  many  quarters  and 
of  directly  adding  to  the  funds  which  are  being  raised  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  an  observatory  in  Australia. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  it  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
know  that  the  Review  has  been  able  to  assist  in  promoting  so 
important  a  movement,  and  it  is  most  gratifying  to  receive  this 
courteous  recognition  of  my  small  services.  In  reply  I  would 
thank  the  members  of  the  Solar  Physics  Committee  of  the 
Australasian  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  for 
their  very  generous  letter,  and  say  that  the  circulation  of  the 
Review  is  always  at  their  disposal. 

THE  EDITOR. 
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TRAVEL    MEMORIES 

THREE   WEEKS   IN   THE  SOUDAN 

By  MRS.  MASSY 

IN  a  life  that  has  been  by  no  means  devoid  of  stirring  incident 
I  cannot  recall  any  period  more  full  of  interest  than  the  three 
weeks  I  spent  in  the  Soudan  in  1884 — one  year  before  Khartoum 
fell.  I  was  returning  to  England,  and  when  leaving  India  I  little 
thought  the  journey  would  take  me  seven  weeks  to  accomplish ; 
but  so  fate  decreed  it  should  be. 

We  reached  Bombay  in  due  course,  though  dust,  heat,  flies  and 
shoals  of  natives  clamouring  at  every  station  deprived  the  weary 
traveller  of  rest  by  night  or  day.  After  making  a  short  stay  at 
Watson's  Hotel,  we  started  in  the  troopship  Jumna,  commanded 
by  Captain  Sinclair.  We  had  three  regiments  on  board — the 
10th  Hussars,  "  M  "  Battery  Horse  Artillery,  and  the  89th  Begi- 
ment,  as  it  was  then  called  (before  names  superseded  numerals). 
The  war  was,  of  course,  the  topic  of  conversation ;  and  specula- 
tion was  rife  as  to  whether  we  should  be  intercepted  on  the 
voyage,  and  the  troops  sent  to  the  Soudan.  So  the  days  passed 
away  until  we  neared  Aden ;  but,  ere  we  sighted  that  sun-baked 
rock  a  gunboat  was  seen  in  the  offing,  and  the  greatest  excite- 
ment prevailed. 

Officers  and  men  were  eager  for  news.  "  Hurrah  !  we  are  off 
to  the  Soudan.  We  shall  be  first  at  Khartoum.  We  shall  raise 
the  siege  and  relieve  brave  old  Gordon."  So  said  all  ranks  ;  but 
the  kindly  ambition  was  never  realised,  for  in  the  following  year 
(1885),  on  the  26th  of  January,  Khartoum  fell ;  the  relieving 
force  under  Sir  Charles  Wilson  arriving  too  late  to  raise  the 
siege.  Let  us  draw  a  veil  of  sorrow  over  that  tragic  scene  of 
Gordon's  last  stand.  To  the  end  he  stood  alone  and  steadfast  in 
his  unflinching  faith  and  courage ;  he  nailed  his  flag  to  the  main- 
mast of  duty,  and  laying  down  his  gallant  life,  the  brave  heart 
sleeps  beneath  an  Eastern  sun. 
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The  excitement  caused  by  the  approach  of  the  gunboat  had 
by  no  means  abated,  and  as  she  drew  near  the  Jumna  slowed 
down.  We  saw  a  boat  lowered,  and  very  soon  an  officer  came  on 
board  with  directions  for  the  captain  to  call  at  Aden  for  instruc- 
tions. We  were  now  distant  from  there  about  three  hours' 
steaming,  and  on  arriving  we  were  told  to  proceed  to  Suakim, 
where  the  admiral  would  give  further  orders.  We  arrived  at 
Aden  at  6  P.M.,  and  the  captain  at  once  began  coaling,  which 
was  finished  by  midnight.  The  next  morning  the  officers  com- 
menced their  own  preparations ;  but  as  the  camp  equipage  came 
in  very  slowly  we  did  not  get  off  till  2  P.M.  The  whole  day  the 
excitement  was  great,  but  whilst  the  prospect  of  a  campaign  was 
so  inspiriting,  loud  were  the  lamentations  over  incomplete  kits, 
that  a  timely  word  of  warning  at  Bombay  would  have  saved. 
"  Why  did  I  give  away  my  brass  camp  basin  with  its  good  leather 
cover ? "  "  Why  did  I  let  my  bearer  have  my  camp  kit ?  "  "Let 
us  get  them  to  send  out  a  Parsee  from  Aden  with  a  boatload  of 
useful  things."  This  practical  suggestion  was  acted  upon,  and  one 
of  the  merchants  sent  out  an  assortment  of  goods ;  it  was  a  funny 
sight  to  see  the  bargaining,  and  watch  the  primitive  method  of 
payment ;  for  as  the  Jumna  was  in  quarantine  nothing  that  came 
on  board  could  be  returned  again  to  the  Parsee  boat ;  so  a  tin  full 
of  water  was  handed  up  to  the  ship,  and  the  rupees  were  dropped 
into  this  aquatic  money-box  before  they  could  be  transferred  to 
the  pockets  of  the  dealer ;  but  at  last  time  was  up  and  we  left  for 
Aden. 

It  took  us  two  days  to  reach  Suakim,  but  the  time  was  all  too 
short  for  what  we  had  to  do.  Our  friends  had  asked  us  to  make 
pads  for  the  backs  of  their  coats,  which  are  worn  inside  as  a 
protection  against  the  sun.  We  worked  very  hard,  cutting  up  all 
the  material  we  could  spare,  as  these  pads  had  to  be  very  thickly 
lined  and  quilted ;  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  no  officer  left  the 
ship  without  one,  though  later  on  we  got  many  messages  begging 
for  a  further  supply  for  those  who  had  none.  In  spite  of  all  we 
could  do  it  made  us  sad  to  see  the  unprovided  way  in  which  these 
poor  fellows  had  to  start,  and  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  on 
what  was  then  thought  might  be  a  prolonged  campaign. 

On  the  night  of  the  17th  we  anchored  about  one  hundred 
miles  from  Suakim,  as  the  navigation  was  very  dangerous.  We 
started  again  at  daylight  and  got  in  at  1  P.M.  on  the  18th.  The 
admiral,  as  a  special  precaution,  sent  his  navigating  lieutenant  to 
bring  us  in,  for  the  whole  of  this  coast  is  a  mass  of  coral  reefs  ; 
these  are  as  white  as  snow,  and  the  water  flowing  over  and  around 
them  is  of  the  most  exquisite  and  delicate  tint  of  emerald  green. 
The  town  of  Suakim  is  built  on  the  edge  of  the  seashore ;  the 
houses  are  mostly  two-storeyed  ;  a  great  deal  of  white  coral  is  used 
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in  their  construction,  so  that  at  a  distance  they  look  as  if  built 
of  marble;  the  effect  at  sunset  is  quite  fairy- like,  when  a  rosy 
blush  succeeds  the  golden  glow  of  afternoon.  Very  shortly  on 
our  arrival  some  visitors  came  to  the  Jumna.  Amongst  these 
Mr.  Baker,  the  Consul  of  Suakim,  was  introduced  to  me  by  a 
friend,  the  wife  of  a  political  officer  in  India ;  she  was  anxioua 
to  land  and  see  something  of  the  town.  The  Consul  said  he 
would  be  very  pleased  to  take  us  round  and  show  us  the  slave- 
market  and  the  camp  with  its  defences,  the  Gatling  guns  and 
anything  else  of  interest,  and  taking  us  back  to  the  Consulate 
would  give  us  Turkish  coffee  before  escorting  us  back  to  the 
Jumna.  He  said  that  he  would  make  one  request,  that  as  the 
town  was  in  rather  an  unsettled  state,  we  should  ask  a  couple 
of  officers  to  accompany  us.  It  seemed  that  only  two  nights 
before  the  Jumna  arrived  the  enemy  came  down  and  fired  shots 
at  the  admiral's  ship,  and  officers  and  men  were  up  all  night. 
When  they  first  began  this  sniping,  Baker  Pasha,  whom  I  met 
afterwards,  told  me  he  was  sitting  with  the  admiral  on  deck  and 
a  bullet  fell  between  the  two  chairs.  The  object  of  the  demon- 
stration was  to  get  to  some  wells  near  this,  as  water  was  scarce 
in  the  district. 

The  evening  of  our  arrival  was  the  occasion  for  a  great  dinner 
on  board  the  Jumna,  and  a  very  warm  reception  of  Baker 
Pasha  by  his  old  regiment,  the  10th  Hussars.  The  band  turned 
out,  and  the  air  echoed  with  the  strains  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne," 
and  ringing  cheers  from  British  throats  emphasised  the  hearti- 
ness of  the  greeting.  I,  too,  met  a  friend  I  had  not  seen  for 
some  years,  General  Fred  Burnaby,  and  as  he  sat  next  to  me 
at  dinner,  I  had  a  very  interesting  talk  with  him.  Baker  Pasha 
sat  opposite ;  his  friends  said  he  had  grown  very  stout,  and  was 
much  sun-burned.  Near  us  sat  a  goodly  number  of  Press  repre- 
sentatives, always  brilliant  and  such  good  company.  After 
dinner  we  went  on  deck,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  listening 
to  Baker  Pasha's  account  of  the  battle  of  the  Wells ;  he  seemed 
rather  down  on  his  luck,  as  2,400  of  his  men  (Egyptians)  were 
killed  in  the  last  engagement ;  and  he  told  us  they  literally  laid 
down  and  allowed  the  Mahdi's  men  to  spear  them  through. 
He  had  still  2,000  men  left,  but  he  seemed  to  feel  very  keenly 
the  rank  cowardice  of  his  Egyptian  soldiers.  He  said  that  he 
looked  upon  the  Egyptian  as  essentially  an  agriculturist,  whilst 
the  Arab  was  a  born  fighter.  He  told  us  he  had  lost  the  whole 
of  his  personal  baggage,  and  was  reduced  to  what  he  stood  in, 
and  General  Burnaby,  too,  was  also  in  the  same  plight.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  unreliable  nature  of  his  troops  he  said  that 
three  nights  ago  he  had  posted  his  vedettes  (about  150  men) 
over  an  area  of  five  miles.  On  going  afterwards  to  see  that 
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all  was  right,  he  found  that  the  whole  of  them  had  bolted,  with 
the  exception  of  one  man  who  had  got  his  horse  into  a  ditch 
and  could  not  get  him  out  again !  Useful  sort  of  men  for  out- 
post work ! 

The  next  day  the  Consul  called  for  us ;  we  landed  and  were 
proceeding  up  the  main  street,  when  we  met  three  Soudanese 
women;  they  were  clad  in  blue  cotton  sheets  of  that  peculiar 
shade  of  Oriental  blue  ;  the  material  in  some  wonderful  way  was 
twisted  and  swaithed  round  their  forms,  and  the  end  brought  over 
the  head  in  the  way  of  the  Indian  chudder.  They  were  magni- 
ficent-looking creatures,  as  dark  as  ebony,  with  shining  black 
hair  and  sparkling  eyes,  with  the  most  beautiful  teeth.  On  the 
head  of  each  woman  was  balanced  a  large  water  jar  ;  straight  as 
arrows  they  advanced  towards  us  with  a  slow  and  swaying  walk, 
the  head  thrown  somewhat  proudly  in  the  air,  and  standing  on 
one  side  to  let  us  pass  they  gazed  at  us  with  the  greatest  interest. 
The  happy  thought  came  to  me  to  greet  them  in  their  own 
language,  so  raising  my  hand  in  salutation  to  my  forehead,  I 
called  out,  "  Salaam  Aleikoum  ";  they  replied,  "Aleikoum  Salaam," 
their  intelligent  faces  beaming  with  pleasure. 

Leaving  the  main  street  with  its  shops,  where  I  purchased  a 
couple  of  quaint  little  Egyptian  tear  bottles  in  white  glazed  ware 
as  a  memento  of  my  visit,  we  proceeded  to  the  camp.  As  we 
approached  we  saw  an  artist  who  was  standing  sketch-book  in 
hand  taking  a  rapid  view  of  the  scene ;  it  was  Melton  Prior.  We 
peeped  quietly  over  his  shoulder,  silently  admiring  the  masterly 
strokes  that  transferred  the  busy  camp  to  paper.  I  could  not  help 
thinking  how  little  the  public  consider  the  risk  and  trouble 
incurred  in  the  production  of  papers  during  times  of  war.  In 
going  our  round  of  the  camp  we  saw  Baker  Pasha's  Nubian 
guard.  They  were  curious-looking  fellows,  excessively  black  with 
shiny  faces,  but  withal  picturesque.  After  meeting  these  we 
came  to  a  doorway  which  was  open,  where  we  saw  some  men 
belonging  to  an  Egyptian  regiment  which  had  disgraced  itself  by 
cowardice,  and  had  on  this  account  been  disbanded ;  they  were 
handing  in  their  arms  and  did  not  appear  to  be  one  bit  abashed. 
We  then  finished  our  tour  of  the  camp,  saw  where  the  Gatling 
guns  had  been  placed,  and  where  trenches  had  been  dug  and  filled 
up  with  thorny  bush  to  check  any  attack.  After  leaving  the 
camp  we  went  to  the  Consulate.  The  interior  of  the  house  was 
somewhat  Moorish  in  style ;  light  pillars  of  painted  wood  supporting 
prettily-shaped  arches,  were  picked  out  in  gay  but  harmonious 
colours.  A  divan,  which  was  well-cushioned,  ran  round  the  walls 
of  the  room,  and  gay-looking  rugs  spread  over  the  floor  completed 
a  brilliant  scheme  of  colour. 

The  Consul  said  he  had  two  servants,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  who 
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did  all  the  work  of  the  house.  They  had  been  slaves,  and  were 
captured  by  that  arch-fiend  Osman  Digna ;  and  when  the  Consul 
had  seen  them  they  were  standing  in  the  slave-market  for  sale, 
branded  by  a  disfiguring  mark  on  the  cheek.  He  purchased  and 
gave  them  their  freedom.  The  poor  things  looked  happy  as  their 
master  was  good  to  them,  and  they  received  payment  for  their 
work.  Captain  Stewart,  of  the  Carysfort,  told  me  he  had  seen 
slaves  belonging  to  Osman  Digna  in  a  neighbouring  town,  so  the 
nefarious  traffic  dies  hard  though  Great  Britain  has  dealt  this 
disgrace  to  humanity  many  crushing  blows,  and  will,  with  God's 
help,  utterly  stamp  out  the  cruel  wrong  whose  black  cloud  still 
obscures  many  dark  places  of  the  earth.  After  a  pleasant  rest  at 
the  Consulate,  where  we  had  some  very  delicious  Turkish  coffee, 
our  kind  host  escorted  us  back  to  the  Jumna,  and  thus  ended' a 
very  interesting  day. 

The  10th  Hussars  landed  on  the  morning  of  the  19th.  The 
authorities  had  succeeded  in  collecting  for  them  four  hundred 
horses,  out  of  which  they  were  to  pick  two  hundred  and  fifty. 
They  had  no  saddlery  of  their  own,  and  were  obliged  to  make  the 
best  use  they  could  of  the  Egyptian  gear.  The  horses,  too,  had 
curious  ways  ;  some  were  used  to  being  tied  by  the  head,  sc^ae  by 
the  forelegs,  and  others  by  the  heel,  and  they  entirely  objected  to 
being  tethered  in  any  mode  but  that  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed.  Their  appearance  in  the  lines  was  somewhat 
peculiar;  but  they  seemed  wiry  animals  and  eventually  an- 
swered all  requirements  fairly  enough.  The  morning  after  the 
10th  Hussars  took  over  the  Egyptian  horses,  one  of  the  officers 
had  to  return  to  the  Jumna,  and  seeing  us  on  deck  he  came  up, 
and  when  we  asked  how  they  had  been  getting  on  in  camp  he 
burst  out  laughing.  "  Oh,  Lord  !  our  parade  this  morning  was  a 
sight  to  be  seen  and  to  remember !  I  haven't  got  over  it  yet. 
Those  demons  of  horses  were  like  wild  cats,  and  all  over  the  place 
fighting,  struggling,  and  kicking,  till  we  didn't  know  which  were 
their  heads  and  which  their  heels.  Well,  we  shall  do  the  best  we 
can  to  get  them  wheeled  into  line  ;  but,  do  some  of  you  ladies 
come  and  have  tea  with  us ;  everything  is,  of  course,  in  the 
rough ;  we  haven't  got  any  chairs,  there  are  only  deal  cases  to  sit 
on,  but  perhaps  you'll  excuse  all  shortcomings  and  you  must  see 
the  lines." 

So,  having  extracted  a  promise  that  we  would  visit  the 
camp,  our  gay  young  friend  went  off  cheerfully.  When  the 
afternoon  came,  we  secured  an  escort,  and  soon  found  ourselves 
in  the  10th  Hussar  lines,  where  our  friends  gave  us  a  kind 
welcome.  They  took  us  to  see  the  horses,  who  were  certainly 
a  very  strange-looking  and,  I  may  say,  a  most  uneven  lot. 
Returning  to  the  tent  where  we  were  to  have  tea,  we  had  a 
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most  amusing  time ;  the  principal  feature  of  the  furniture  was 
empty  deal  cases,  and  of  these  there  was  a  goodly  supply,  so 
there  were  seats  enough  for  everyone.  We  sat  in  a  circle,  the 
tea-table  an  inverted  wine-case  in  its  primitive  state ;  but  there 
was  a  scarcity  of  cups  and  saucers,  so  some  drank  out  of  the  cups 
and  others  the  saucers,  whilst  one  spoon  had  to  stir  several  teas. 
I  have  a  recollection  of  rather  primeval  bread-and-butter,  and 
Huntley  and  Palmer's  little  biscuits  with  pink  and  white  sugar 
on  the  top — but  it  was  all  delightful,  and  even  after  the  lapse  of 
twenty-five  years,  I  hear  the  hearty  bursts  of  laughter  ringing 
through  that  rough  tent,  and  I  see  the  merry  faces  of  many  who 
long  since  have  gone  to  join  the  great  majority. 

The  Jumna  had  been  waiting  at  Suakim  for  the  P.  &  0. 
steamer  Bokhara,  which  was  bringing  out  600  men  of  the 
60th  Kifles  ;  and  as  soon  as  they  arrived  we  started  for  Trinkitat, 
a  desolate,  forsaken-looking  streak  of  sand  on  the  barren  shores 
of  the  Ked  Sea ;  as  soon  as  she  arrived  we  shipped  the  men  and 
started.  When  we  got  to  Trinkitat  we  found  a  good  many  ships 
anchored  there ;  they  had  landed  troops  and  were  now  standing 
by  to  provision  and  supply  them  with  water,  all  the  water  being 
condensed  by  the  vessels,  whose  engines  were  going  night  and  day, 
and  it  was  no  light  task  to  send  out  the  amount  required  both  of 
food  and  water.  The  morning  we  arrived  I  went  on  deck  after 
breakfast  and  was  revelling  in  the  lovely  scenery.  Trees  and 
vegetation  I  saw  in  profusion  drooping  over  lakes  of  pure  and 
limpid  water  that  reflected  the  blue  of  a  cloudless  sky ;  whilst  we 
were  gazing  in  delight,  a  ship's  officer  passed  by,  and  when  we 
asked  if  the  water  was  fresh,  he  laughed  and  replied  :  "It  is  not 
water  at  all ;  it  is  mirage."  "  Impossible  !  "  we  cried.  "  Why, 
look  at  those  beautiful  palms  with  their  crown  of  green  leaves  !  " 
"  Nevertheless,  ladies,  it  is  as  I  say,  mirage — just  a  phantom  of 
the  desert  which  will  vanish  before  noon,  but  you  will  see  it  again 
to-morrow  at  the  same  hour."  And  so  it  proved  to  be,  for  ere 
the  sun  reached  its  zenith  the  beautiful  picture  had  faded,  and  all 
that  remained  of  its  vanished  loveliness  was  the  dry  sand  and  the 
burning  glare  of  the  tropical  sun.  But  we  had  many  other  things 
to  interest  us  beside  the  mirage,  for  the  ship  was  in  a  constant 
bustle  of  activity;  boats  were  coming  and  going  between  the 
vessel  and  the  shore,  and  the  next  thing  of  importance  was  the 
rolling  up  of  our  deck  awnings,  which  we  had  to  do  without  for 
the  remainder  of  our  stay  in  the  Soudan.  After  this  began  the 
exciting  work  of  constructing  the  pontoon  raft,  which  was  to 
receive  the  large  metal  tanks  that  were  to  convey  water  to  the 
troops. 

The  two  large  pontoon  tubes  that  were  slung  lengthways  along 
the  ship  were  lowered  down  into  the  water.  There  was  a  choppy 
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little  sea  at  the  time,  and  it  was  most  amusing  to  watch  the 
sailors  trying  to  keep  their  balance  when  sitting  astride  of  the 
tabes ;  a  bobbing  sea  would  come  and  the  tube  would  roll  half- 
way over  and  down  Jack's  leg  would  go  into  the  water,  till  a  roll  on 
the  other  side  would  plunge  the  other  leg  in.  At  last  when  they 
had  got  all  the  beams  of  wood  into  the  water  with  their  cross- 
pieces,  they  began  to  chain  them  to  the  tubes ;  the  planks  were 
then  lashed  on,  and  the  raft  was  complete  and  ready  for  use.  As 
all  the  water  for  the  troops  on  shore  was  condensed  by  the 
Jumna  and  other  vessels  at  anchor  near  us,  they  had  to  be  very 
careful  of  the  supply,  and  we  were  put  on  an  allowance,  though 
we  had  sufficient  to  drink,  but  one  very  small  can  was  all  that 
was  allowed  us  in  our  cabins  during  the  twenty-four  hours.  All 
ice  had  been  stopped  as  it  was  to  be  kept  for  the  sick  and 
wounded,  the  intention  being  to  turn  the  Jumna  into  a  hospital 
ship,  which  was  afterwards  done,  when  the  women  and  children 
were  transferred  to  another  Trooper,  the  Serapis,  which  arrived  in 
a  few  days. 

We  had  a  difficult  time  getting  on  board,  as  the  vessels  were 
anchored  some  distance  apart,  there  was  a  choppy  sea  and  the 
transhipping  was  very  awkward ;  many  of  the  soldiers'  wives 
were  ill  and  frightened,  and  the  children  in  tears.  At  last  those 
weary  hours  of  discomfort  and  anxiety  drew  to  a  close,  and 
with  the  next  day  came  the  battle  of  El  Teb.  From  morning 
to  noon  the  boom  of  the  guns  went  on  at  intervals.  The 
sound  was  only  too  clearly  heard  as  the  battle  was  fought  a  few 
miles  from  the  shore,  and  we  could,  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
day,  see  the  clouds  of  dust  raised  by  the  troops  in  their  advance. 
The  list  of  casualties  came  in  before  the  Serapis  sailed,  and  with 
sad  hearts  we  bade  farewell  to  Trinkitat,  with  its  golden  sands  and 
snowy  coral  reefs,  and  its  gleaming  emerald  waters. 

As  it  faded  from  our  sight,  many  eyes  were  dim  with  the 
thought  that  we  had  perchance  heard  the  last  echoes  of  friendly 
voices  that  the  din  of  battle  might  hush  for  ever.  And  as  I 
thought  on  this,  the  words  of  our  immortal  bard  came  with  a 
gleam  of  comfort  to  my  heart : 


"  Nought  shall  make  us  rue 
If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true.' 


B.  I.  MASSY. 
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SIDELIGHTS    ON    COLONIAL    LIFE 

The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  voluntary  contributions  to  these  pages 
from  oversea  readers. 

Transvaal  Progress. 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  political  surrender  in  the 
Transvaal,  and  much  indeed  can  be  said,  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
rid  of  the  ever-recurring  interference  of  the  party  politicians  at 
Westminster,  the  business  of  the  Colony,  and  more  especially  that 
of  the  mining  industry,  is  showing  more  stability.  Speaking  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Johannes- 
burg last  week  the  President  said  that  the  value  of  South  African 
produce  purchased  by  the  Colony  during  the  past  year  was 
£3,922,173,  an  increase  of  £350,258  on  that  for  1907,  an  increase 
which  must  be  considered  most  satisfactory  as  indicating  the 
progress  of  the  country  as  a  whole  towards  that  so  ardently 
desired  day  when  South  Africa  would  be  able  to  feed  its  own 
people.  During  the  years  1907  and  1908  the  Transvaal  purchased 
from  the  neighbouring  colonies  produce  to  the  value  of  £7,494,088, 
which,  as  the  President  very  aptly  remarked,  shows  most  clearly 
that  these  colonies  secure  a  very  respectable  share  of  the  stream 
of  gold  which  flows  from  our  mines,  and  it  also  indicates  to 
what  great  extent  the  whole  of  South  Africa  at  present  depends 
upon  the  prosperity  of  this  great  gold-mining  industry.  The 
exports  from  the  Transvaal  for  the  year  amounted,  exclusive  of 
specie,  to  £33,247,940,  an  increase  of  £-2,169,534.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  exports  from  the  whole  of 
South  Africa  exceeded  imports  by  £19,673,859,  which  would  have 
been  very  substantially  increased  had  the  export  of  diamonds  not 
declined  so  seriously. 

Training  School  for  Miners. 

The  Band  to-day  supplies  the  finest  school  for  training  in 
practical  gold  mining  in  the  world,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Union  Parliament  when  it  is  established  will  provide  such 
facilities  as  will  enable  the  inhabitants  of  South  Africa  to  profit 
by  the  unique  opportunity,  so  that  owners  of  gold  mines  in 
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other  lands  will  have  to  look  to  South  Africa  for  their  engineers 
and  managers.  Such  in  effect  were  the  words  used  by  the 
gentleman  who  presided  over  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
the  Bands  Mines,  Ltd.  "  Those  who  control  these  mines,"  he 
added,  "  have  already  given  proof  of  their  anxiety  to  be  helpful 
in  this  matter.  We  have  agreed  to  contribute  for  a  period  of 
three  years  towards  the  loss,  if  any,  which  may  arise  from  the 
operations  of  the  proposed  Training  School  for  Miners,  which  is 
to  be  run  under  the  joint  control  of  the  Government  and  the 
Chamber  of  Mines,  and  which  will  provide  for  young  South 
Africans  practical  courses  in  all  branches  of  mining  work. 
Another  step  which  has  our  heartiest  good  wishes  is  the  establish- 
ment of  mining  classes  along  the  reef,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Transvaal  University  College.  I  may  further  add  that  the  Board 
of  this  Company  have,  since  July  last,  been  considering  a  scheme 
under  which  the  Hand  Mines  would  provide  funds  for  a  scholar- 
ship in  connection  either  with  the  University  College  or  the 
apprentice  classes  on  our  Subsidiaries.  This  proposal  will,  I 
hope,  be  carried  out  shortly,  and  I  can,  I  am  sure,  rely  on  the 
good  offices  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  College  in  devising 
the  most  suitable  method  for  the  application  of  the  funds." 

Agricultural  Prospects  in  South  Africa. 

In  view  of  the  various  opinions  that  prevail  regarding  the 
possibilities  of  South  Africa  as  an  agricultural  country,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Shoeman,  who  has  recently 
returned  from  an  extensive  tour  in  Europe,  America,  Asia  and 
South  Africa,  which  he  undertook  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  what  other  countries  were  doing  in  the  matter  of  irrigation. 
Discussing  his  experiences  with  a  representative  of  the  Cape 
Times,  Mr.  Shoeman  said  :  "  No  country  has  a  greater  future 
before  it  than  this;  but  it  must  be  run  on  business  principles, 
and  we  must  go  in  for  great  irrigation  schemes.  The  country 
is  really  an  agricultural  country,  and  millions  of  people  will  be 
able  to  settle  on  it.  We  must  have  irrigation  and  we  must 
have  factories — for  factories  mean  population,  population  means 
consumers,  and  more  consumers  mean  that  the  farmers  will  have 
a  better  chance  of  selling  their  products  and  improving  their 
farms.  No  country  in  the  world  has  a  better  or  richer  soil  than 
Africa,  and  if  twenty  millions  were  spent  on  irrigation  works, 
I  feel  sure  that  the  investment  would  pay  for  itself  five  or  six 
times  over  ;  and  millions  of  people  would  be  able  to  settle  on  the 
soil.  When  we  have  more  irrigation  schemes,  more  people  will 
be  able  to  settle  on  the  land.  But  I  must  emphasise  the  need 
there  is  for  adequate  Protection,  as  far  as  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion is  concerned." 
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South  Australian  Caves. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  caves  discovered  at  Narra- 
coorte,  in  South  Australia,  are  some  of  the  most  beautiful,  though 
not  the  largest,  in  the  world.  Visitors  have  declared  them  to  be 
more  entrancing  than  the  famous  Jenolan  Caves  in  New  South 
Wales.  According  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Adelaide  Register, 
the  gem  of  the  group  is  the  recently  discovered  Alexandra  Cave, 
just  made  convenient  of  access  at  a  cost  of  about  £300,  and  now 
ready  to  be  opened  to  the  public.  It  covers  an  area  of  fully 
three-quarters  of  an  acre,  and  is  by  far  the  prettiest  of  all  the 
caves.  It  is  divided  by  natural  barriers  into  four  chambers. 
Any, one  with  a  taste  for  the  artistic  and  an  eye  for  the  beautiful 
cannot  but  enjoy  the  time  spent  at  these  wonderful  formations  of 
all  forms,  shapes,  and  colours.  There  are  some  choice  spots 
within  the  large  chamber.  In  places  there  are  stalactites  several 
feet  in  length,  as  thin  as  a  piece  of  thread  and  hanging  in 
hundreds.  Then  there  are  large  columns,  reaching  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cave,  and  stalagmites  of  various  kinds  rise 
from  the  floor.  In  one  place  beneath  a  cluster  of  hundreds  of 
stalactites  of  many  lengths,  glistening  like  crystals,  is  a  pool  of 
water,  and  with  the  magnesium  light  thrown  on  the  reflections 
of  the  cluster  of  stalactites  in  the  water  provides  a  lovely  fairy 
scene. 

British  Colonies  and  German  Emigrants. 

German  emigrants  continue  to  favour  Australia ;  they  make 
excellent  settlers,  and  as  a  rule  do  well  as  farmers.  One  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  recently  arrived  in  Queensland  by  the  B.M.S. 
Asturias.  As  the  steamer  reached  the  wharf,  says  the  Austral- 
asian, men  and  women,  surrounded  by  their  children,  were 
grouped  together  in  the  forward  part  of  the  steamer,  singing  in 
their  own  language  the  hymn  "We  are  Nearing  Home,"  and 
just  as  the  vessel  berthed  the  strain  changed  to  "  Praise  the 
Lord."  The  officers  of  the  ship  said  the  newcomers  were  a 
happy,  well-behaved  lot  of  people,  and  had  been  singing  since 
6  o'clock  that  morning.  "  We  do  not  want  Dreadnoughts  when 
people  come  to  us  in  this  fashion,"  said  a  spectator  on  the  wharf. 
The  new  arrivals  consist  of  32  married  women,  30  married  men, 
10  single  women,  18  single  men,  and  79  children.  The  party 
will  form  a  group  on  the  Binjour  Plateau,  each  family  having 
secured  160  acres  of  land.  The  immigrants  were  induced 
to  come  to  Queensland  by  the  Kev.  H.  F.  Niemeyer,  who  two 
years  ago  visited  Germany,  and  told  the  people  of  the  Father- 
land of  the  possibilities  of  this  State,  and  of  the  splendid  op- 
portunities there  were  of  securing  land.  Another  group  is 
expected  to  arrive  shortly. 
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Housekeeping  in  Western  Australia. 

Miss  Grace  Watson,  organising  secretary  of  the  Australian 
Women's  National  League,  has  been  making  a  tour  among  the 
women  of  Western  Australia.  Discussing  her  experiences  with 
a  Melbourne  journalist,  she  explained  what  splendid  pioneers 
these  women  make,  no  work  comes  amiss  to  them,  and  they  toil 
early  and  late.  In  some  ways  they  are  distinctly  advanced. 
"  Domestic  appliances,"  said  Miss  Watson,  "  are  far  ahead  of 
the  ordinary  Victorian  household.  Electric  irons  are  commonly 
used,  and  in  one  place  I  found  a  lady  who,  on  going  to  bed, 
would  set  an  alarm  for  20  minutes  to  7  A.M.  The  alarm 
would  strike  and  set  in  motion  an  electric  motor  connected  with 
a  kettle  of  water,  and  when  the  mistress  of  the  house  arose  at 
7,  the  water  was  boiling  ready  for  tea-making  !  Electric  stoves 
and  electric  fans  are  often  seen  in  private  households.  The 
scarcity  of  servants  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this.  Good  wages 
are  offered  for  domestic  helpers,  but  they  are  almost  unobtainable. 
Would-be  mistresses  are  driven  to  do  their  own  work.  Many  of 
the  women  are  forced  to  recuperate  at  the  seaside  in  the  summer, 
and  in  one  town  I  visited  thirty-seven  married  men  were  pre- 
paring their  own  meals  as  a  consequence.  These  men  are  known 
locally  as  '  grasshoppers.' ' 

Cape  Wine  Industry. 

Mr.  Hofmeyr  considers  that  the  Cape  wine  industry  or  trade  is  in 
a  pitiful  state — a  condition  of  things  which  has  lasted  since  1904. 
Discussing  production  he  says  :  "In  1840  the  Cape  produced 
20,229  leaguers  of  wine,  or  2,600,000  gallons,  and  in  the  following 
year  25,312  leaguers,  or  3,215,000  gallons,  of  which  in  the  first 
year  965,000  gallons  were  exported  to  England  and  853,000  in 
the  second  year,  leaving  about  2,400,000  gallons  for  local  con- 
sumption in  1841.  In  that  year  the  population  of  that  Colony, 
everyone  included,  amounted  to  155,000,  and  this  quantity  was 
sufficient  to  provide  every  man,  woman,  and  child  with  about  91 
bottles  per  annum  (15  1-5  gallons).  Compare  that  with  the  pro- 
duction and  the  population  of  the  last  census  year,  1904.  The 
population  was  2,409,804,  and  the  production  of  wine  was 
5,426,000  gallons.  After  subtracting  260,000  gallons,  exported 
by  land  and  sea,  the  production  amounted  to  less  than  14  bottles 
per  head,  compared  with  91  of  seventy  years  ago.  The  population 
had  increased  more  than  15-fold ;  the  consumption  had  decreased 
6J  times  per  head.  The  price  in  that  year  was  £4 10s.  per  leaguer, 
which  was  rather  small  compared  with  the  £10  of  1857 ;  £8  of 
1861 ;  £8  55.  of  1862,  and  £9  of  1863,  notwithstanding  an  export 
to  England,  which  had  been  decreased  by  nearly  two-thirds  in  the 
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last  three  years  mentioned,  on  account  of  the  Anglo-French 
Cobden  treaty ;  and  although  their  population  only  consisted  of  a 
little  over  300,000."  Addressing  a  deputation  on  the  subject,  he 
bade  them  think  of  the  year  1874,  with  its  £12  per  leaguer  for 
wine  and  between  £30  and  £40  for  brandy,  when  only  79,457 
gallons  were  sent  to  England  ;  and  not  to  forget  1875,  when  they 
had  a  splendid  harvest  of  4J  million  gallons,  or  over  37  bottles  for 
every  one  of  the  population,  then  consisting  of  721,000.  And 
then  wine  fetched  £6,  compared  with  the  £2  10s.,  and  even  less, 
at  the  present  moment. 

The  Murray  River. 

An  important  public  question  in  Australia  is  the  locking  of 
the  magnificent  Murray  Kiver  system,  whose  streams  drain  a 
vast  area — the  whole  of  South-eastern  Australia — and  are,  taken 
together,  about  4,000  miles  long.  Commenting  on  the  matter  the 
Adelaide  Register  says :  "  The  complete  locking  of  all  navigable 
rivers  in  Southern  Australia,  and  the  placing  of  weirs  for  the 
holding  back  of  waters  in  other  waterways,  are  only  a  matter 
of  time.  Those  persons  who  wish  to  check  Australian  progress 
and  to  create  industrial  reaction  at  intervals  will,  of  course,  do 
their  best  to  leave  these  channels  in  their  natural  state,  so  that 
the  flood  waters  may  find  a  free  and  quick  passage  to  the  ocean. 
Until  the  rivers  are  locked  the  fear  of  short  supplies  will  be  ever 
present  in  the  watershed  of  Southern  Australia,  and  tribute  will 
have  to  be  paid  to  the  droughts  which  affect  the  semi-arid  country 
served  by  those  streams.  While  awaiting  the  locking  of  the 
rivers  a  distinct  limitation  is  placed  upon  irrigation  in  South 
Australia,  New  South  Wales,  and  Victoria.  In  the  United  States 
'  the  movement  for  the  improvement  of  inland  waterways  is  now 
too  strong  to  leave  doubt  of  its  permanent  success/  and  this  in  a 
country  where  the  rivers  are  naturally  less  intermittent  than  they 
are  in  Australia,  and  where,  too,  railways  intersect  the  territory  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  they  can  ever  do  in  the  Commonwealth. 
Yet  a  vote  of  £100,000,000  is  talked  of  as  a  '  first  instalment ' 
toward  improving  the  great  streams,  restoring  inland  navigation, 
and  making  possible  permanent  water  supplies." 
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INDIAN  AND   COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

DUEING  the  past  month  the  Stock  Exchange  has  seen 
quite  a  boom  in  business.  The  activity  has  been  concentrated 
mainly  in  the  mining  markets,  particularly  the  South  African, 
but  it  has  been  reflected  in  better  prices  for  investment  securities 
of  all  kinds  and  especially  for  those  yielding  more  interest  than 
the  old-fashioned  leaders  of  the  gilt-edged  market.  Thus, 
Colonial  Government  stocks  have  enjoyed  a  good  demand  and 
are  quoted  generally  higher  than  at  this  time  last  month. 
Numerous  new  issues  have  been  enthusiastically  received,  and, 
thanks  to  the  continued  cheapness  and  abundance  of  money,  the 
additional  stock  thereby  put  upon  the  market  has  been  absorbed 
without  having  any  appreciable  depressing  effect  on  the  prices  of 
existing  investments. 

Highest  among  the  new  issues  is  that  of  the  East  Indian 
Eailway,  3i  per  cent.  Debenture  Stock  to  the  amount  of  about 
two  millions  sterling  being  offered  at  96 J.  Both  principal  and 
interest  are  guaranteed  by  the  Government  of  India,  so  that  the 
stock  is  for  all  practical  purposes  a  Government  security.  In 
these  circumstances  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  issue  was  soon 
subscribed,  and  it  now  stands  at  a  substantial  premium. 


INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

& 

SJ%  Stock  (t)       .     .     . 
3%       ,,     (t)       ... 
2J%      „     Inscribed  (*) 

78,006,472 
66,724,530 
11,892,207 

1931 

1948 
1926 

100 

74| 

8| 

It 

Quarterly. 
n 

3£%  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 
3%      „            „      1896-7 

•• 

(a) 
1916 

94J 
79£ 

3 

30  June  —  31  Dec. 
30  June—  80  Dec. 

(«)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated. — ED. 
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INDIAN  RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

BAILWAYS. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3%     . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Dooars  L  

£ 
1,500,000 
3,000,000 
400  000 

3 

Ti 

4 

100 
100 
100 

83 
157£ 
81 

tt 

434 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2i%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3J%  +  \ 
net  earnings            I 

3,000,000 
3,000,000 

800,000 

5 

4 

7 

100 
100 

100 

104 
113 

148£ 

P 

^ 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  £) 

2,  023,  851  J 

fit! 

100 

105 

6& 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4£%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)    .     .     . 
Do  new  3°/  deb  red  (t)                   .     . 

4,526,148* 
1,435,650 
8  000  000 

5& 
? 

100 
100 
100 

122 
122 

84A 

8*1 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  &  surp.  profits  1925  t) 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  |  surp.  profits  t) 
Nizam's  State  Bail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock      . 
Do.  3£%  red.  mort.  debs  
Bohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  .     . 
South  Behar  Limited 

2,701,450 
2,575,000 
2,250,000 
2,000,000 
1,074,700 
400,000 
379  580 

4 

411 
5 

? 

5 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

ioo 

110 
92 
101* 
115aj 

88£ 
139z 
105 

4 

BA 
ft 

P 

43 

South  Indian  4J%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 

425,000 
1,000  000 

n 

100 
100 

124 
104 

1 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3$°/  deb.  stock  red  

1,000,000 
500  000 

§ 

3* 

100 
100 

138* 
89 

8? 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 
Do.  by  debenture  stock  

800,000 
550  000 

8* 

5 

100 

ioo 

97i 
108 

8 

4& 

BANKS. 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  j 

Number  of 
Shares. 

60,000 

14 

20 

59* 

*8 

4| 

National  Bank  of  India  

48,000 

12 

1Q1 

41i 

3£ 

j.^2 

3A$ 

°5 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


(x)  Ex  dividend. 


Canada  has  been  represented  by  an  issue  of  4  per  cent,  stock 
of  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  placed  through  the  Bank  of 
Montreal  at  102  per  cent.  This  is  the  first  time  the  Province 
itself  has  directly  issued  stock  in  London.  A  small  block  of 
similar  stock  of  the  City  of  Ottawa  has  subsequently  been  placed 
at  103  per  cent. 

Encouraging  expansion  is  now  being  shown  by  the  traffic 
returns  of  the  Canadian  railways.  The  Canadian  Pacific,  up  to 
the  date  of  the  most  recently  published  return,  has  an  aggregate 
increase  of  $3,120,000  since  the  beginning  of  its  financial  year  in 
July  last  year,  while  the  Grand  Trunk,  which  makes  up  its 
accounts  half-yearly,  shows  an  aggregate  increase  since  January  1 
of  £90,829.  Accompanying  this  increase  in  receipts  there  has 
been  a  big  saving  in  working  expenses ;  the  Grand  Trunk's 
working  expense  ratio  for  the  last  month  for  which  the  net 
revenue  has  been  published  was  74  per  cent,  against  77  per  cent, 
for  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4%  Inter  U  Guaranteed 
colonial  />   by  Great 
4%    „        )    Britain. 

1,500,000 
1,700,000 

1910 
1913 

101 
104 

3 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%  Beduced  Bonds    . 
4%       „    Begd.  Stock 

1,934,721\ 
4,508,415j 

1910 

102 
\  102 

z  } 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

fY0  1884  Begd.  Stock 

4,815,800 

1909-34 

lOO^x 

— 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

1885  Ins.  Stock     . 
Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

3,556,500 
11,018,844 

1910-35* 
1938 

94 

5 

>1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

8*%       ..             ».     W 

2,000,000 

1947 

80 

3& 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PBOVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

86 

»H 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5%  Debentures      .     . 
5%  Sterling  Bonds      . 

346,700 
308,000 

1910 
1923 

103 
107 

^ 

|l  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%        „       Debs.      . 

205,000 

1928 

102 

3it 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock    .... 

164,000 

1949 

83 

3£ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed  .      .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

84 

3tf 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4% 

482,800 

1934 

100 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Montreal     3%     Deb  \ 
Stock      .     .     .       / 

1,440,000 

permanem 

82 

8| 

[l  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  Cons.    „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

103 

3f 

) 

Quebec  4%  Debs.  . 
Do.  3£%  Con.  Stock 

385,000 
509,495 

1923 
drawings 

102 
94 

3£ 
3| 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5%  Con.  Debs. 

136,700 

1919-20* 

108 

1. 

Do.  4%  Stg.  Bonds 

300,910 

1922-28* 

104 

3iJ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Bonds      . 

1,169,844 

1929 

93 

4JL 

Vancouver  4%  Bonds 

121,200 

1931 

100 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4%  40-year  Bonds 

117,200 

1932 

lOOi 

4 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5%  Debs.    . 

138,000 

1914 

102 

4 

30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

(x\  Ex  dividend. 

Australian  credit  stands  as  high  as  ever  in  the  market,  and 
banks  are  doing  a  good  all-round  business.  Imperial  finance,  how- 
ever, is  in  hardly  so  sound  a  position;  the  Prime  Minister's  estimate 
of  additional  expenditure  for  the  next  few  years  at  the  rate  of 
£2,893,000  per  annum  is  absurdly  low,  and  will  doubtless  be  far 
exceeded  in  the  near  future.  Extra  supplies  will  be  needed  to 
meet  immediate  Exchequer  requirements,  and  as  a  beginning 
unimproved  land  values,  with  a  £5,000  exemption  as  in  New 
Zealand,  are  to  be  brought  within  the  taxation  zone  with  an 
additional  fine  for  absentee  landlords.  In  many  cases  the  new 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

BAIL  WAYS. 

•• 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

1,460,160 

7 

$100 

185 

3^ 

Do.  4%  Preference    .     . 

£10,828,082 

4 

Stock 

105 

& 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

108 

3^ 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£25,315,001 

4 

108 

3 

i 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,985 

nil. 

21f 

ni 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  . 

£3,420,000 

5 

106* 

4 

i 

Do.  5%  2nd         „ 

£2,530,000 

5 

92 

5 

Do.  4%  3rd 

£7,168,055 

3 

52f 

5' 

i 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed 

£9,129,315 

4 

90| 

4; 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

128 

3& 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£15,135,981 

4 

101£ 

3ii 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

248 

4 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

7 

50 

75 

4f 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 
Canada  Company     .... 

200,000 
8,319 

8 
31s.  per  sh. 

$50 

28 

1 

Hudson's  Bay     

100,000 

60s.  per  sh. 

10* 

94A 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

60,000 

8 

5 

5| 

6ti 

Do.  new    

25,000 

8 

3 

3 

8 

British  Columbia  ElectriclDef  . 

£500,000 

8 

Stock 

144 

Railway  ....       /Pref 

£400,000 

6 

Stock 

noj 

6f 

*  £1  capital  repaid  1904. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

f  Sterling  Bonds 
Sterling 

2,178,800 
325,000 

1941-7-8f 
1947 

93£ 
80 

3£ 
4TV 

[nscribed  Stock 

320,000 

1913-38* 

103 

»s 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

,•   - 

»            i> 

465,115 

1935 

108 

3 

Dons.  Ins.     „ 

200,000 

1936 

106 

&8 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 

tax  carries  no  hardship,  but  in  others  the  complaints  seem  equit- 
able. There  is  a  general  feeling  abroad  that  Mr.  Fisher's  Govern- 
ment is  coming  to  an  end,  so  that  for  a  time  the  Commonwealth 
will  dispense  with  a  labour  administration.  Just  now  the  idea 
of  a  local  navy  is  attracting  much  notice  in  Australia,  but  the 
fact  that  ships — if  not  capital  vessels — cost  money  both  for 
building  and  upkeep  seems  to  claim  but  scant  attention.  All  that 
seems  to  count  is  to  give  work  to  local  workmen  and  to  keep  the 
spending  of  public  money  as  far  as  possible  within  the  limits  of 
the  Commonwealth. 
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AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
3*%      „             „     W 

3%        >i             >»     M 

9,686,300 
16,466,000 
12,500,000 

1933 
1924 
1935 

108 
99* 

3H 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
Jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VlCTOBIA. 

f  inscribed,  1885 
„        1889  (0 

3%          "         (0  '     '. 

5,970,000 
5,000,000 
2,107,000 
5,212,031 

1920 
1921-6* 
1911-26* 
1929-49f 

104 
100 
103 

88 

jjf 

2it 
3f 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Bonds    .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  t) 
3*%        „             „      *) 

q<y                                          i\ 
«Vb            »>               »       «7 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-SOt 
1922-47f 

103* 
106 
98J 
87* 

3# 

H 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Bonds   .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 
3*%       „            „       0 

3%     „       „    g 

3%         „            „       4 
WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

1,359,300 
6,268,300 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1916 
1916-7-36* 
1939 
1916-26J 
1916  t  or 
after. 

102 
86 

3| 
3f 

BA 

? 

jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%  Inscribed    .     .     . 
f*      „            ft.'-'. 
4  .  . 
4  .   . 

1,876,000 
3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1911-31* 
1920-35f 
1915-35J 
19271 

101 

98* 
87* 
90* 

3S» 
If 
3A 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
Jl  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

3|%  Inscbd.  Stock   (t) 

^/o             »                »» 

3%     .          .     .     .  ft) 

3,856,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-40f 

99 
105* 
88£ 

3J> 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

wv/2 

16 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

•f-  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier.  J  No  allowance  for  redemption.  (t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investment. 


AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

101 

SH 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb. 

850,000 

1915-22* 

101 

4 

| 

Melbourne         Trams'! 
Trust  4*%  Debs.     .  / 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

104 

SH 

Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4*%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

103 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

640,000 

1912-13 

102 

1  Jan,—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

102 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
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AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

* 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  .     .     . 

12,000 

6 

5 

41 

7 

Do.  4i%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 

£130,900 

41 

100 

99 

4i 

Mid.  of  W.  Aust.  4%  Debs.,  Guartd.    . 

360,000 

4 

100 

101 

3*1 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Australasia        

40,000 

14 

40 

109 

5i 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 

100,000 

10 

20 

46 

4 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    ... 

60,000 

14 

25 

64 

6& 

Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    .     . 

£600,000 

4 

100 

99& 

4 

Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 

80,000 

12  i 

5 

7 

8$ 

Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      ...     ." 

£1,900,000 

4 

100 

101$ 

3il 

Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     '.. 
Do.  4i%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock   ....-' 

154,000 
£620,000 

7 
±1 

5 

100 

5fa; 
110 

? 

Do.  4%            „            „          .... 

£1,643,210 

4 

100 

101 

315 

Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£1,068,592 

4 

100 

84 

4| 

£720,073 

gi 

100 

84 

6^ 

Australian  Agricultural  £25      ... 

20,000 

£4 

5  5 

Soutb  Australian  Company        .     .     y*. 
Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .     .     . 

14,200 
42,479 

15 

202 
1 

662 

a 

Do.  5%  Cum.  Pref.     ...... 

87,500 

5 

10 

10 

5 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5%  Debs.  1910-12  . 

£460,000 

5 

100 

101 

— 

Do.  4£%  Debs.  1918-22-24    .... 

£250,000 

M 

100 

101 

** 

(*)  Ex  dividend. 

NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds    .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
8J%  Stock  (fl    .     .     . 
3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

266,300 
29,150,302 
10,818,552 
9,659,980 

1914 
1929 
1940 
1945 

106 
106 

3H 
Bji 
S 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(*)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

South  African  financial  prospects  have  been  greatly  improved 
by  the  increased  interest  taken  by  the  public  and  the  market 
for  the  mining  shares.  The  renewed  activity,  which  recently 
assumed  the  proportions  of  a  boom,  has  enabled  the  companies 
to  consummate  many  schemes  for  the  provision  of  additional 
capital  to  enable  the  Band  to  put  in  hand  the  great  development 
work  for  which  the  mining  industry  is  fully  ripe. 

GENEEAL  MINING  (ALBU)  GEOUP. 

Prominent  among  the  South  African  controlling  houses  that 
have  been  financing  their  subsidiaries  has  been  the  General 
Mining  and  Finance  Corporation,  under  the  management  of  the 
Messrs.  Albu.  This  group  has  been  so  active  since  the  beginning 
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NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

: 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8*        107 

V 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

105 

4i* 

10  April-  10  Got 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  sharesf 

150,000 

div.  10% 

10£ 

3I 

— 

Do.  4%  Gua.  StockJ  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

101 

Q3 

April  —  Oct. 

Christchurch   6%) 
Drainage  Loan  .      .  / 

200,000 

1926 

124 

°¥ 

n 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

115J 

4$ 

Napier  Hbr.  Bd.   5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

105 

** 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

105 

*tt 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2£  paid/ 

150,000 

div.  12% 

5f 

«&. 

Jan.  —  July. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

97 

BJ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5%      / 

443,100 

1934 

106 

Hi 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.) 
Loan                        ./ 

100,000 

1914-29 

111 

— 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

116 

HI 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4£%  Debs.       .     . 

165,000 

1933 

103 

3 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.      4%\ 
Debs  / 

150,000 

1925 

102 

•H 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
f  £6  13s.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  8d.  paid  up. 
J  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government 

of  the  year  that  it  has  enabled  five  of  its  companies  to  raise  in  all 
more  than  a  million  sterling  of  fresh  capital — an  achievement 
that  will  further  enhance  the  standing  of  the  group  among  the 
great  South  African  houses. 

The  most  recent  of  its  financial  schemes  is  that  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  property  of  the  Meyer  &  Charlton  Company  by  the 
purchase  of  forty  additional  claims  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
sterling.  From  its  original  property  of  some  thirty-five  claims 
the  Meyer  &  Charlton  Company  has  extracted  more  than  a  million 
and  a  half  tons  of  ore,  yielding  a  revenue  of  over  three  million 
sterling  and  a  profit  of  a  million  and  a  quarter,  while  there  is 
estimated  to  be  still  180,000  tons  or  more  remaining.  The 
payable  ore  contents  of  the  newly-acquired  block  that  is  to  give 
the  company  a  new  lease  of  life  are  expected  to  be  fully  equal  to 
those  of  the  original  property,  as  the  reduced  costs  now  prevailing 
will  enable  much  low-grade  ore  previously  neglected  to  be  mined. 
To  provide  funds  for  the  purchase,  the  General  Mining  and 
Finance  Corporation  has  agreed  to  subscribe  for  100,000  Meyer 
&  Charlton  shares  at  £2  15s.  a  share,  and  will  offer  75,000  of 
these  to  the  shareholders  at  £3. 

Another  company  of  the  group  that  has  recently  issued  fresh 
capital  is  the  New  Goch  Gold  Mines,  the  General  Mining  Corpora- 
tion subscribing  for  150,000  shares  at  27s.  Qd.  and  offering  them  to 
the  Goch  shareholders  at  30s.  By  this  means  the  debenture  debt 

2  D  2 
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has  been  reduced  from  £358,000  to  £100,000  and  if,  as  seems  very 
probable,  the  option  that  the  General  Mining  Corporation  holds 
over  100,000  further  shares  at  30s.  is  exercised,  the  balance  of  the 
debt  can  be  paid  off,  and  the  profits  that  are  being  earned  at  the 
rate  of  some  £15,000  a  month  will  be  set  free  for  distribution  as 
dividends.  The  company  now  has  a  mill  of  120  stamps  with 
tube  mills  and  cyanide  plant,  and  is  crushing  from  24,000  to 
24,500  tons  a  month.  It  is  intended  still  further  to  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  plant  by  additions  and  improvements  to  the  sands 
and  slimes  treatment  plant.  By  this  means  it  is  hoped  to  make 
the  mine  a  twenty-five  per  cent  dividend  payer,  with  a  life  of 
twenty  years,  with  possibilities  of  a  longer  life  and  larger  profits 
as  working  costs  are  further  reduced. 

Band  Collieries,  Limited,  which,  though  originally  a  coal- 
mining company,  is  now  developing  its  gold  reef,  has  been 
provided  with  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling  of  new  working 
capital,  while  options  have  been  granted,  which,  if  exercised,  will 

SOUTH    AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

4i%  Bonds.     .     .     . 
4%  1883  Inscribed      . 
4%  1886 
3i%1886       „         (ft. 
3%  1886         „         (t). 

£ 
550,100 
3,733,195 
9,997,566 
15,437,214 
7,553,590 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43f 

101* 
103* 
103 
100 
87* 

4f 
3f 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July, 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4J%  Bonds,  1876   .     . 
4%  Inscribed   t      .     . 

qi°/                         / 
Q2/o             >»           i        •       • 

3O/                                                      4 
/o                »           u        • 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-391 
1929-49f 

105 
107* 
98 
87* 

I 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June—  1  Dec. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

TRANSVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (t)  . 

35,000,000 

1923-  53f 

97f 

3TV 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments.  *  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Bloemfontein  4%  .     . 
Cape  Town  4%       .     . 

663,000 
1,874,150 

1954 
1953 

97 
103 

f 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Durban  4%       ... 

850,000 

1951-3 

101 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Johannesburg  4% 

5,500,000 

1933-4 

97i 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Pietermaritzburg  4% 

825,000 

1949-53 

98 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  %     . 

378,846 

1964 

98 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Band  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

100 

*& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  5/  Debs 

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

89| 

5A 

Rhodesia  Rlys.°5%  1st  Mort.    Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .     ./ 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

wt/¥ 

95* 

16 

5& 

Royal  Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Rep.     . 

£1,857,500 

5 

100 

83 

6 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

5* 

5 

n 

3 

Bank  of  Africa  £18f  

160,000 

5 

6i 

8 

si 

Natal  Bank  £10                

148,232 

8 

4 

3i 

0 

6A 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

nil 

10 

11* 

is 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100 

61,941 

11 

25 

67 

*& 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     .      . 

60,000 

nil 

5 

3& 

South  African  Breweries      .      .     - 

965,279 

15 

1 

1* 

12 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 

6,000,000 

nil 

1 

H 

nil 

Do  57  Debs  Red 

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

101* 

4* 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

3 

5 

3 

^8 

5 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 

10,000 

nil 

10 

4| 

— 

Kimberley  Waterworks  £10       .     .*    :  , 

45,000 

5 

7 

M 

8 

provide  more  than  another  quarter  of  a  million.  The  develop- 
ment work  so  far  accomplished  has  been  virtually  prospecting  in 
preparation  for  the  extensive  scheme  to  open  up  a  block  of  ground 
for  supplying  a  mill  of  large  capacity.  Plans  are  being  prepared 
with  a  view  to  the  installation  of  a  reduction  plant  capable  of 
dealing  with  400,000  tons  per  annum,  and  Mr.  George  Albu,  in  a 
statement  made  to  the  shareholders  at  the  annual  meeting  held 
at  the  beginning  of  March,  expressed  the  opinion  that  milling 
would  commence  in  about  eighteen  months. 

There  have  been  important  developments  also  in  the  affairs  of 
the  West  Band  Consolidated  Mines.  An  interesting  feature  of 
this  property  is  that  of  its  1907  claims  on  the  Main  reef  715 
claims  contain  also  the  Battery  reef  series.  The  mining  area 
is  excellently  situated  for  economical  working.  It  comprises 
over  two  miles  of  the  outcrop  of  the  Main  reef  with  extensive 
deep  levels,  so  that  mining  can  be  conducted  either  through  out- 
crop shafts  or  vertical  shafts  of  comparatively  shallow  depth,  thus 
saving  heavy  expenditure  in  sinking.  In  other  words  the  Main 
reef  will  be  worked  from  the  outcrop  downwards  through  the 
same  shafts.  Another  factor  of  considerable  importance  is  the 
large  area  containing  the  Battery  reef  series.  As  it  is  intact  from 
the  surface  downwards  and  includes  an  enormous  tonnage  of  soft 
oxidised  rock,  it  can  be  mined  and  milled  cheaply,  probably  at  not 
more  than  10s  a  ton,  and  as  soon  as  the  huge  plant  which  it  is 
intended  to  erect  is  in  operation,  substantial  profits  will  be  forth* 
coming  from  this  reef. 
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Among  the  other  important  properties  of  the  Albu  group  are 
the  Eoodepoort  United,  which  has  acquired  an  additional  342 
reef  claims,  thus  greatly  extending  its  life,  and  is  about  to  double 
its  plant ;  the  Aurora  West,  which  has  been  reconstructed  and 
its  debt  reduced  from  £300,000  to  £150,000,  the  shareholders 
receiving  an  option  on  150,000  shares  at  22s.  6d. ;  the  Cinderella 
Deep,  at  which  50  new  stamps  will  commence  crushing  in  a  few 
months  ;  and  the  Van  Byn,  which  is  adding  a  further  20  stamps 
and  erecting  a  new  slimes  plant.  Altogether  the  group  controls 
a  series  of  properties  which,  while  affording  in  themselves 
immense  scope  for  the  opportunities  of  the  speculative  investor, 
will  assure  a  long  and  prosperous  career  for  the  parent  company, 
the  General  Mining  and  Finance  Corporation. 


"  BAND  MINES  "  EEPOET. 

At  the  meeting  of  another  important  South  African  controlling 
company,  the  Band  Mines  Limited,  the  chairman  spoke  enthusi- 
astically of  the  Crown  Mines  amalgamation  that  the  group  is 
carrying  through.  Considering,  he  said,  that  the  general  manager 
estimated  that  a  little  over  one-third  of  the  amalgamated  area 
has  a  life  of  at  least  sixteen  and  a  half  years  before  it,  a  profitable 
career  of  considerably  over  fifty  years  can  be  relied  upon,  assuming 
a  crushing  capacity  of  two  million  tons  a  year.  Even  this  period 
will  in  all  probability  be  exceeded,  as  with  improved  conditions 
of  working,  lower  costs  will  bring  within  the  margin  of  payability 
considerable  quantities  of  ore  excluded  from  the  estimates.  The 
Southern  claims  offer  very  large  speculative  possibilities,  con- 
sidering their  favourable  position  as  deep  levels  of  what  has  so 
far  been  proved  to  be  one  of  the  richest  sections  of  the  Band. 

With  reference  to  the  dividend  income  of  the  Band  Mines 
Company  itself,  the  chairman  asserted  that  the  highly  satisfactory 
results  of  1908,  amounting  to  a  little  over  200  per  cent,  on  the 
issued  capital  of  the  company,  are  by  no  means  the  limit  of  what 
may  eventually  be  expected.  Within  two  years  the  investment 
in  the  South  Nourse,  now  changed  for  Nourse  Mines,  would 
become  reproductive ;  the  Wolhuter  is  expected  to  pay  a  dividend 
towards  the  end  of  this  year ;  the  City  Deep  will  in  all  probability 
contribute  during  1911 ;  the  dividends  from  the  Ferreira  Deep, 
Village  Deep  and  Durban  Boodepoort  Deep  are  expected  to 
increase ;  and,  after  the  completion  of  the  Crown  Mines  amalga- 
mation, the  greater  portion  of  the  mining  ground  held  at  the  end 
of  1908  will  immediately  participate  in  distributions  to  be  made 
by  that  company. 

April's  aggregate  gold  output  from  the  Transvaal  amounted 
to  £2,578,804.  This  was  a  thousand  or  two  less  than  for  March, 
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but  the  daily  average  was  some  £2,500   greater.     In  this  table 
is  shown  the  output  month  by  month  for  several  years  past : 


— 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906.            1905. 

1904. 

£ 

& 

£                      £                      £ 

£ 

January  . 

2,612,836 

2,380,124;  2,283,741!  1,820,739   1,568,508 

1,226,846 

February         j  2,400,892 

2,301,971   2,096,434|  1,731,664 

1,545,371 

1,229,726 

March     .           2,580,498 

2,442,022   2,287,391 

1,884,815    1,698,340 

1,309,329 

April  .      . 

2,578,804 

2,403,500   2.281.110 

1,865.785 

1,695,550 

1,299,576 

May  .     . 

2,472,143 

2,227,838   1,959,062 

1,768,734 

1,335,826 

June  . 



2,442,329   2,155,976   2,021,813 

1,751,412 

1,309,231 

July  .     . 

2,482,608 

2,262,813   2,089,004 

1,781,944 

1,307,621 

August    . 

2,496,869 

2,357,602 

2,162,583 

1,820,496 

1,326,468 

September 

2,496,112 

2,285,424 

2,145,575 

1,769,124 

1,326,506 

October  . 

2,624,012 

2,351,344 

2,296,361 

1,765,047 

1,383,167 

November 

2,609,685 

2,335,406 

2,265,625 

1,804,253 

1,427,947 

December 

2,806,235 

2,478,659 

2,336,961 

1,833,295 

1,538,800 

Total*    .    10,173,030 

29,957,610 

27,403,738 

24,  519,  987  20,  802,  074 

16,054,809 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 

There  was  a  small  further  increase  during  the  month  in 
the  native  labour  supply  for  the  mines  on  the  Band,  and  the 
number  of  Kaffirs  employed  is  now  nearly  double  what  it  was 
two  years  ago,  although,  of  course,  the  supply  of  Chinese  has 
fallen  considerably  while  the  supply  of  natives  has  increased. 
There  has  been  also  a  distinct  improvement  in  their  efficiency, 
the  average  weight  of  rock  removed  by  a  native  per  day  being 
appreciably  higher  than  a  few  years  ago.  The  following  table  shows 
how  the  labour  supply  has  been  built  up  during  the  past  two  years : 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

April        1907 

8,318 

7,335 

983 

91,824f 

53,588 

May 

7,649 

7,804 

155* 

91,669f 

53,409 

June            , 

6,132 

8,014 

1,882* 

89,787f 

51,497 

July 

7,952 

8,146 

194* 

89,593f 

51,441 

August         , 

10,283 

7,962 

2,321 

91,914f 

49,071 

September  , 

10,743 

7,345 

3,398 

95,312f 

46,262 

October        , 

11,428 

7,130 

4,298 

99,610t 

42,338 

November    , 

10,990 

7,091 

3,899 

103,599f 

37,728 

December    , 

9,784 

7,003 

2,781 

106,290f 

35,676 

January  1908 

11,455 

9,121 

2,334 

118,204 

31,840 

February    „ 

17,970 

10,329 

7,641 

125,845 

28,406 

March 

15,245 

11,230 

4,015 

129,860 

26,504 

April 

10,290 

9,159 

1,131 

130,991 

24,059 

May 

8,149 

9,644 

1,495* 

129,496 

21,667 

June 

9,360 

8,985 

375 

129,871 

21,636 

July 

11,725 

9,257 

2,468 

132,339 

18,413 

August        ,, 

11,988 

10,799 

1,209 

133,548 

17,006 

September  „ 

14,129 

11,497 

2,632 

136,180 

14,655 

October      „ 

14,754 

11,769 

2,985 

139,165 

12,317 

November  ,, 

12,324 

10,163 

2,161 

141,326 

12,298 

December  „ 

17,404 

10,008 

7,396 

148,722 

12,283 

January  1909 

13,551 

11,609 

1,942 

150,664 

•   10,045 

February    „ 

18,018 

10,844 

7,174 

157,838 

10,034 

March 

16,184 

11,979 

4,205 

162,043 

9,997 

April 

12,102 

11,244 

858 

162,901 

— 

Net  loss. 


f  Exclusive  of  Robinson  group. 
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Khodesia's  gold  output  for  April  amounted  to  52,906  ounces, 
valued  at  £222,700,  against  £202,157  for  March,  although  the 
latter  was  the  longer  month.  In  this  table  are  shown  the 
returns  month  by  month  for  some  years  past : 


MONTH. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January 

204,666 

199,380 

168,240 

155,337 

February 

192,497 

191,635 

145,397 

137,561 

March 

202,157 

200,615 

167,424 

160,722 

April. 

222,700 

212,935 

175,210 

157,108 

May  . 

223,867 

189,216 

169,218 

June  . 

__ 

224,920 

192,506 

170,083 

July  . 

. 

228,151 

191,681 

173,313 

August 

— 

220,792 

192,106  ' 

179,000 

September 



204,262 

192,186 

173,973 

October 



205,466 

191,478 

161,360 

November 



196,668 

183,058 

175,656 

December 

— 

217,316 

190,383 

171,770 

Total 

822,020 

2,526,007 

2,178,885 

1,985,101 

In  the  full  report  of  the  National  Bank  of  Egypt  for  the 
past  year  it  is  shown  that  the  net  profit  was  £269,200.  Out 
of  this  dividends  amount  to  18s.  a  share  or  9  per  cent,  for  the 
year  were  declared,  and  £10,054  remained  to  be  carried  forward. 
The  reserve  funds  of  the  bank  have  been  rearranged.  The 
extraordinary  reserve  and  a  portion  of  the  special  reserve  have 
been  transferred  to  the  statutory  reserve,  thereby  making  that 
item  up  to  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  while  with  the  balance 
of  the  special  reserve,  amounting  to  £65,199,  a  "provision  of 
contingencies  "  fund  has  been  formed.  At  the  end  of  the  year 


CROWN  COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins.  (t) 
Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 
250,000 

1925-42* 
1923-45f 

97 
86 

3| 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

110 

3^ 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

2,850,000 

1940 

92 

3|| 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3£%  ins  (t) 
Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,485,733 
1,099,048 

1918-43f 
1934 

100 
108 

8A 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.3J%inB.(0     .      . 

1,455,300 

1919-491 

99 

Bft 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%   guar.\ 
Great  Britain  (t)  .  j 

600,000 

1940 

96 

3i 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

482,390 

1937 

108 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3A%  ins.  (t) 
Trinidad  4%  ins.    .     . 

709,647 
422,593 

1929-54f 
1917-42* 

98 
102 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 
15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t)  .     .     . 

600,000 

1922-44f 

85 

m 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-\ 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

120,000 

Div.  £4  5s. 

£89£ 

m 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period.  t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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the  ordinary  current  deposit  and  other  accounts  amounted  to 
£4,364,575,  apart  from  the  various  public  accounts,  such  as 
£460,595  for  the  Mixed  Tribunals,  £1,758,210  for  the  Ministry 
of  Finance,  £207,934  for  the  Sudan  Government  and  £228,097 
for  the  Administration  of  Kailways  and  Telegraphs. 

EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


* 

Amount  or 

Dividend 

Title. 

Number  of 

for  last 

Price. 

Yield. 

Shares. 

Year. 

up. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 

£7,551,900 

3 

100 

100 

3 

Unified  Debt  .     .     . 

£55,971,960 

4 

100 

103i 

3| 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

9 

10 

20* 

Bank  of  Egypt      

50,000 

17 

12* 

34 

6y* 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 
„               „              „      Preferred 

496,000 
125,000 

4 

5* 
10 

7* 
9* 

& 

„               „              „      Bonds     . 

£2,350,000 

* 

100 

89 

3 

(*)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


TEUSTEB. 


May  24, 1909. 


NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS. — The  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  REVIEW  cannot  hold 
himself  responsible  in  any  case  for  the  return  of  MS.  He  will,  however, 
always  be  glad  to  consider  any  contributions  which  may  be  submitted  to  him ; 
and  when  postage-stamps  are  enclosed  every  effort  will  be  made  to  return 
rejected  contributions  promptly.  Contributors  are  specially  requested  to  put 
their  names  and  addresses  on  their  manuscripts,  and  to  have  them  typewritten. 


viii  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RAND  MINES,  LIMITED. 

(INCORPORATED    IN    THE    TRANSVAAL.) 

REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS 

For  the  Year  ending  31st  December,  1908, 

Submitted  at  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Ordinary  General  Meeting 
of  Shareholders,  held  on  Wednesday,  24th  March,  1909, 
in  the  Board  Room,  The  Corner  House,  Johannesburg. 


To  the  Shareholders, 

GENTLEMEN, — Your  Directors  have  pleasure  in    submitting    their    Fourteenth 
Annual  Eeport  and  Audited  Accounts  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1908. 

ACCOUNTS. 

The  Cash  and  Cash  Assets  on  hand  at  the  close  of  last  year  were     £677,197     3     8 
The  net  Profit  for  the  year  amounted  to 1,010,830    9    4 


making  a  total  of  £1,688,02713    0 

This  sum  has  been  dealt  with  as  follows : — 
Investment  Accounts — 

Debentures  Eepaid  or  Purchased £86,400    0    0 

Less — 

Net  reduction  in  Book  Cost  of  Investments 

for  the  Year       2,40217    7 

£83,997    2    5 

Dividends  Nos.  10  and  11 — 190  per  cent 853,079     2     0 

Balance,  Cash,  and  Cash  Assets  on  hand,  after  allowing  for  all 

Liabilities  excepting  Debentures         750,951     8    7 

£1,688,027  13    0 


Dividends  received  and  due  on  Shareholdings,  £908,781  18s.  6d.,  show  an  increase 
of  £244,463  18s.  &d.  over  the  results  of  1907. 

Various  changes  in  investments  were  made  during  the  year,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  more  important : — 

SALES. — 9,000  shares  Glen  Deep,  Ltd. ;  9,381  shares  Eobinson  Central  Deep,  Ltd. ; 
6,066  shares  Crown  Deep,  Ltd. ;  8,190  shares  Paarl  Central  G.M.  &  Exploration  Co., 
Ltd. ;  8,011  shares  Durban  Eoodepoort  Deep,  Ltd. 

DRAWN  FOR  EEDEMPTION. — £17,350  Village  Mam  Eeef  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Ltd., 
Debentures. 

PURCHASES. — 12,164  shares  Nourse  Mines,  Ltd. ;  20,000  shares  South  Nourse,  Ltd. 

Your  holding  of  189,109  shares  in  the  Wolhuter  Deep,  Ltd.,  and  30,229  shares  in 
the  City  Deep,  Ltd.,  was  exchanged  for  120,634  new  shares  in  the  City  Deep,  Ltd., 
which  acquired  the  property  of  the  Wolhuter  Deep,  Ltd.  £3,050  Debentures  were 
purchased  and  £83,350  Debentures  redeemed,  reducing  the  total  issue  by  £86,400, 
and  leaving  a  balance  of  £292,450  outstanding  at  the  close  of  last  year.  This  amount 
is  further  reduced  by  the  annual  instalment  of  £83,300  drawn  for  redemption  per  1st 
January,  1909.  Dividends  of  190  per  cent.,  or  9s.  6d.  per  share,  have  been  paid  during 
the  year,  the  sum  distributed  being  £853,079  2s.  Eeceipts  and  expenditure  of  the 
Company  from  commencement  to  date  are  shown  in  the  table  attached  hereto. 
Dividends  paid  to  date  amount  to  £4,092,814  14s. 
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"Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home." — Byron. 
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EGYPT  OF  TO-DAY 

THE  NEW  POLICY  AND  ITS   DANGERS 

SINCE  the  resignation  of  Lord  Cromer  a  little  over  two  years 
ago,  a  marked  change  has  taken  place  in  the  administration  of 
affairs  in  Egypt. 

Sir  Eldon  Gorst  tells  us  in  his  last  Annual  Keport  that  the 
policy  of  the  British  Government  has  never  varied,  and  that  its 
fundamental  idea  has  been  to  prepare  the  Egyptian  for  self- 
government.  If  the  policy  of  the  British  Government  has  never 
varied  it  must  be  assumed  that  we  only  occupied  Egypt  in  order 
to  teach  the  Egyptian  to  govern  himself,  and  that  when  that 
desirable  end  had  been  attained,  evacuation  would  necessarily 
follow.  Admittedly  the  persistent  statements  in  the  past  that,  our 
occupation  was  only  temporary  lent  support  to  the  theory  of 
eventual  evacuation,  but  even  in  those  days  it  was  assumed  that 
our  task  in  Egypt  was  the  restoration  of  order,  and  we  did  not 
appear  in  the  benevolent  role  of  the  educator  of  young  Egypt  for 
self-government.  The  old  policy  which  brought  prosperity  to 
Egypt,  and  added  such  lustre  to  Lord  Cromer's  reputation  as 
an  administrator,  was  briefly  summed  up  in  Lord  Granville's 
despatch  to  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  dated  January  4,  1884 : 

It  should  be  made  clear  to  the  Egyptian  Ministers  and  governors  of 
provinces  that  the  responsibility  which  for  the  time  rests  on  England,  obliges 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  insist  on  the  adoption  of  the  policy  which  they 
may  recommend,  and  that  it  will  be  necessary  that  those  Ministers  and  governors 
who  do  not  follow  this  course  should  cease  to  hold  office. 

As  Lord  Milner  has  said,  "That  at  any  rate  was  plain  speaking."* 

It  is  true  that  rebellion  against  this  policy  was  attempted  in 

1893,  but  it  was  speedily  crushed.     During  the  thirteen  years  of 

Mustapha  Pasha  Fehrny's  ministry,  which  only  ended  last  year, 

the  authority  of  the  English  official,  whether  adviser  or  executive 

*  England  in  Egypt. 
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officer  was  paramount.  The  adviser  was  in  practice  the  Minister. 
It  is  enormously  to  the  credit  of  the  late  Egyptian  Ministry  that 
its  members  loyally  accepted  the  position,  and  in  many  cases 
suppressed  their  private  feelings  for  the  ultimate  good  of  their 
country.  The  system  of  the  Minister,  not  interfering  unduly  in 
the  administration  of  the  country,  worked  admirably  in  practice, . 
and  as  Lord  Cromer  has  observed,  during  Mustapha  Pasha 
Fehmy's  tenure  of  office  Egypt  made  greater  progress,  both 
moral  and  material,  than  at  any  previous  period.* 

In  the  early  days  of  the  occupation  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
alone  had  an  adviser,  whose  authority  was  supreme.  Subsequently 
other  adviserships  were  created,  and  there  was  successively  an 
adviser  to  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  to  the  Interior,  to  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  lastly  to  Public  Works.  Whether  all  these  appointments 
were  necessary  is  a  moot  question.  Their  inception,  however, 
established  the  principle  that  the  Egyptian  Minister  could  not 
run  alone,  but  needed  an  English  adviser  at  his  elbow.  In  some 
cases  sacrifices  had  to  be  made  to  obtain  sanction  to  these 
appointments.  For  example  when  the  first  adviser  to  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  was  nominated,  Nubar  Pasha,  then 
Prime  Minister,  obtained  in  return  what  he  had  long  ardently 
desired,  the  withdrawal  of  the  resident  English  Inspector  from 
the  Provinces.  Opinions  vary  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  sacrifice. 
I  frankly  confess  I  am  one  of  many  who  think  it  was  a  grave 
mistake,  I  go  further  and  believe  that  the  present  state  of  unrest 
and  crime  in  the  Provinces  could  never  have  arisen  under  the  old 
system.  The  sacrifice  may  have  been  necessary  for  sound  diplo- 
matic or  other  reasons,  with  which  I  am  not  acquainted,  but  the 
results  have  been,  to  say  the  least,  unfortunate.  This  was  the 
first  step  towards  leaving  native  authority  more  or  less  uncon- 
trolled, for  inspection  from  headquarters  was  comparatively  use- 
less. To  lay  down  in  practice  that  a  Minister  could  not  run  alone 
without  an  English  adviser  to  guide  his  steps,  while  the  Mudir, 
the  Governor  of  a  Province,  was  to  be  left  to  pursue  his  own  very 
often  devious  way,  seems,  to  say  the  least,  an  incongruity.  If 
the  presence  of  an  English  Inspector  took  away  from  the  authority 
of  the  Mudir,  how  much  more  ruinous  to  ministerial  reputation 
was  the  presence  of  the  English  adviser,  and  yet  these  appoint- 
ments were  increased  from  one  to  five,  and  are  still  maintained. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  Liberal  Government,  Egypt  has  been 
rapidly  drifting  backward.  The  mot  d'ordre  from  home  has  been 
that  we  are  not  in  Egypt  to  govern  the  Egyptian,  but  to  teach 
the  Egyptian  to  govern  himself.  This  might  be  interpreted  in 
another  sense  and  one  might  cynically  say,  as  indeed  has  been 
said,  "  If  these  poor  people  wish  to  misgovern  themselves,  why 

*  Modern  Egypt. 
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should  we  not  let  them  do  so?"  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
development  of  this  theory.  If  the  omdehs  and  villagers  wish  to 
murder  one  another  as  they  are  now  doing,  why  should  we 
interfere  ?  and  if  they  don't  desire  public  security,  why  should  we 
impose  it  on  them,  so  long  as  the  European  is  left  alone  ?  To 
my  mind  the  initial  mistake  was  made  when  the  word  autonomy 
was  first  mentioned.  I  would  not  have  it  supposed  that  I  object 
to  autonomy  if  it  were  only  proved  that  the  Egyptian  was  capable 
of  self-government.  I  would  only  state  that  a  very  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  extending  over  more 
years  than  I  care  to  think  about,  has  led  me  to  arrive  at  the  firm 
conviction  that  the  Egyptian  will  not  be  able  to  govern  himself 
efficiently  for  an  indefinite  period,  if  ever.  This  may  be  con- 
sidered rather  a  sweeping  statement,  but  history  tells  us  that  for 
the  last  two  thousand  years  the  Egyptians  have  been  dominated 
by  other  races  and  have  never  governed  themselves. 
Lord  Cromer  only  two  years  ago  said  : — 

It  may  be  that  at  some  future  period  the  Egyptians  may  be  rendered  capable 
of  governing  themselves  without  the  presence  of  a  foreign  army  in  their  midst 
and  without  foreign  guidance  in  civil  and  military  affairs.  One  or  more  genera- 
tions must,  in  my  opinion,  pass  away  before  the  question  can  be  even  usefully 
discussed.* 

If  mere  discussion  as  to  the  possibility  of  autonomy  for  Egypt 
is  to  be  deferred  for  one  or  more  generations,  what  is  the  use 
of  talking  about  it  now,  and  worse  still,  trying  to  bring  it  within 
the  immediate  sphere  of  practical  politics,  for  that  is  what  we 
are  doing  in  Egypt  to-day  ? 

We,  as  a  nation,  may  be  the  best  administrators  of  alien  races 
in  the  world,  but  are  we  vain  enough  to  believe  that  by  our 
occupation  of  the  country  for  twenty-seven  years,  we  have 
entirely  changed  the  character  of  a  people,  who  for  two  thousand 
years  have  been  a  subject  race,  and  have  made  them  fit  to  govern 
themselves  ?  The  mere  idea  is  Utopian.  The  new  Ministry  has 
only  been  in  office  since  November  1908,  it  is  therefore  too  soon 
to  judge  of  its  capacity.  One  thing  is  certain,  the  Ministers  are 
no  longer  dummies,  but  are  taking  an  active  part  in  administra- 
tive work.  They  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Legislative  Council 
and  explain  matters  to  that  body,  which  I  may  incidentally 
remark  if  not  kept  to  its  strictly  legal  position  may  yet  cause 
trouble.  Only  recently  the  members  endeavoured  to  interfere 
in  a  purely  administrative  matter  in  connection  with  the  placing 
of  contracts  for  the  drainage  of  Cairo.  They  should  have  been 
politely  told  it  was  none  of  their  business,  instead  of  receiving 
the  information  they  asked. 

This  doubtless  was  a  trifling  matter,  but  to  the  native  mind 

*  Modern  Egypt. 
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any  concession  is  regarded  as  a  sign  of  weakness.  This  first 
attempt  may  only  be  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  and  the 
Legislative  Council  may  in  the  future  be  found  endeavouring 
to  interfere  in  the  administration  of  the  country.  Neither  their 
conduct  nor  capacity  would  seem  to  have  satisfied  Sir  Eldon 
Gorst,  for  in  his  last  Report,  after  describing  their  shortcomings, 
he  is  obliged  to  warn  them  "  that  the  future  development  of  the 
institution  must  now  depend  on  the  wisdom  displayed  by  the 
members  themselves." 

What  then  is  the  task  before  the  new  Ministry  ? 

The  English  adviser  has  practically  effaced  himself  in  favour 
of  the  Minister,  the  active  English  official  is  gradually  being 
effaced  in  favour  of  the  less  competent  Egyptian.  Crime,  which 
had  gradually  increased,  is  now  rampant  and  public  security 
hardly  exists.  In  1906  the  number  of  murders  committed  was 
781,  in  1907  it  was  789,  and  in  1908  the  number  reached  the  high 
figure  of  859.  Dealing  with  the  subject  in  his  last  Eeport  the 
Judicial  Adviser  says : 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  crime  of  murder  and  attempted  murder 
committed  last  year  took  place  in  broad  daylight  upon  open  roads.  There  can 
be  no  possible  doubt  that  a  number  of  persons  witnessed  the  commission  of 
these  acts  and  could  have  given  evidence  sufficient  to  convict  the  perpetrator 
in  a  court  of  law.  Yet  in  a  number  of  these  cases  the  police  and  parquet 
failed  to  obtain  sufficient  trustworthy  evidence  against  the  suspected  persons, 
and  the  latter  were  either  not  sent  for  trial  at  all,  or  were  acquitted  by  the 
courts.  The  result  is  of  course  that  such  persons  openly  deride  the  law  and 
all  its  agents,  and  do  not  hesitate  when  occasion  offers  to  commit  fresh  crimes. 

The  virulence  of  a  certain  section  of  the  vernacular  press  has, 
according  to  Sir  Eldon  Gorst,  "  added  greatly  to  the  difficulties 
of  administering  the  country,"  which  is  a  mild  way  of  putting  it, 
and  has  necessitated  the  revival  of  the  old  press  law.  If  extracts 
extending  over  the  last  two  years  from  the  Nationalist  organ,  the 
Lewa,  were  only  translated  and  published,  they  would  give  the 
political  supporters  of  Egyptian  Nationalism  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment something  to  think  about.  Bribery  has  only  been  scotched 
and  not  killed;  once  more  it  is  rearing  its  head,  while  the  too 
rapid  extension  of  local  self-government  will  give  the  native  local 
authority  opportunities,  the  loss  of  which  he  has  never  ceased  to 
deplore. 

Water  for  irrigation  purposes  has  always  been  a  more  or  less 
purchasable  article,  it  will  now  become  very  much  more  so. 
Omdehs  and  villagers  who  prefer  to  die  as  they  like,  to  spread 
disease  as  they  like,  and  who  have  a  strongly-rooted  objection  to 
modern  sanitary  measures,  will  in  the  future  more  easily  satisfy 
the  material  wants  of  the  Egyptian  sanitary  inspector  if  the 
central  control  be  in  any  way  interfered  with.  Kumour  has  it 
that  the  authority  of  the  once  powerful  sanitary  administration 
is  being  whittled  away,  and  this  constitutes  a  danger  not  only  to 
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Egypt  but  to  all  Europe.  Wrecking  of  trains  is  a  new  feature  in 
the  country,  and  who  knows  but  we  may  yet  come  to  bombs. 
The  system  of  education  is  producing  an  Egyptian  Babu,  and  we 
know  what  has  happened  in  Bengal.  The  students  in  the  schools 
wish  to  be  a  law  unto  themselves  and  to  utilise  official  holidays,  or, 
indeed,  any  other  occasions,  to  parade  the  streets,  waylay  the 
Khedive  and  shout  for  the  "Dustoor,"  the  meaning  of  which 
they  do  not  understand.  It  is  true  their  patriotism  fizzles  out 
when  a  fire-engine  hose  is  judiciously  applied,  but  it  is  none  the 
less  a  disgrace  to  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  that  such 
demonstrations  should  ever  have  occurred. 

The  prestige  of  the  Englishman  and  the  English  rule  is 
disappearing,  if  it  has  not  entirely  disappeared,  and  in  an  oriental 
country  loss  of  prestige  is  a  serious  matter. 

Lastly,  the  English  official,  old  as  well  as  young,  is  absolutely 
discontented  and  disheartened,  the  former  because  he  has  lost  the 
power  he  once  possessed  and  which  he  never  used  either  selfishly 
or  oppressively,  but  only  for  the  good  of  the  country  with  which 
he  had  thrown  in  his  lot;  the  latter  because,  as  he  says,  "  you 
don't  know  where  you  are,"  and  his  future  prospects  are  more 
than  uncertain.  For  any  Englishman  to  enter  the  Egyptian 
Civil  Service  under  existing  conditions  would  be  an  act  of  folly. 
Formerly  the  active  spirit  in  carrying  out  practical  measures 
throughout  the  country,  the  English  official  has  now,  according 
to  Sir  Eldon  Gorst,  "  to  learn  to  guide  without  the  appearance  of 
guiding,  and  in  so  far  as  he  acquires  this  quality,  much  of  his 
work  must  be  performed  in  the  background,  where  his  labours 
remain  unseen  and  unrecognised."  Continual  self-effacement  in 
an  oriental  country  does  not  present  to  the  average  Englishman 
an  attractive  career. 

What  is  to  be  the  result  of  all  this,  which  I  venture  to  assert  I 
have  proved  to  be  a  new  policy  ?  I  again  quote  Sir  Eldon  Gorst : 

The  carrying  out  of  the  policy  which  has  been  laid  down  must  often  clash 
with  the  exigencies  of  pure  efficiency,  and  there  is  no  greater  trial  to  the  zealous 
official  than  in  his  own  especial  branch  to  be  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  defects, 
which  under  different  circumstances  could  be  cured. 

In  less  diplomatic  language  this  means  loss  of  efficiency  and 
misgovernment,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the  Nationalist 
party  for  autonomy.  This  is  the  policy  prescribed  by  the  Liberal 
Government,  which  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  has  to  carry  out,  for  knowing 
his  great  capacity  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  country  no  one 
would  insult  his  intelligence  by  assuming  that  it  is  his  own. 
With  a  change  of  Government  we  may  possibly  deal  with  Egypt 
and  the  Egyptians  on  more  rational  lines,  but  we  have  lost  in  the 
last  two  years  that  which  we  may  never  be  able  to  regain. 

A  DWELLER  IN  EGYPT. 

CAIRO,  June  1909. 
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FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

BY    EDWARD    DICEY,    C.B. 

THE  BALTIC  MEETING 

DURING  the  two  years  that  have  passed  since  the  Czar  was 
the  guest  of  the  German  Emperor  off  Swinemiinde  much  has 
happened  in  the  sphere  of  world  politics.  Quite  recently  the 
situation  in  Europe  has  passed  through  many  phases  directly  or 
indirectly  affecting  the  interests  of  all  the  Powers,  but  more 
immediately  touching  on  those  of  Kussia,  Germany  and  Austria. 
It  was  but  natural,  therefore,  that  the  return  visit  paid  by  the 
Kaiser  to  the  Czar  last  week  in  Finnish  waters  should  attract  and 
receive  special  attention  in  those  three  countries. 

Although  the  meeting  was  of  a  private  and  personal  character, 
such  a  one  as  might  be  expected  to  take  place  between  sovereigns 
so  closely  related  by  ties  of  blood  and  friendship  as  the  Czar  and 
the  Kaiser,  it  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  the  conversations 
were  devoid  of  all  political  significance.  Equally  idle  would  it  be 
to  hazard  any  remarks  as  to  these  conversations,  the  actual  terms 
of  which  could  not  possibly  be  known  outside  the  very  small 
circle  privileged  to  hear  them.  Newspapers,  however,  at  any  rate 
in  their  editorial  columns,  have  a  way  of  getting  hold  of  the 
essential  points  when  any  important  political  issues  are  involved, 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  public  opinion,  as  expressed  by 
the  principal  journals  in  Eussia,  Austria,  and  Germany,  has  very 
cordially  endorsed  the  speeches  made  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
and  the  Emperor  William  at  Bjorko. 

In  welcoming  the  Kaiser  his  royal  host  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  say  that  he  cherished 

the  sincere  and  unchanging  wish  ever  to  maintain  the  traditional  relations  of 
hearty  friendship  and  mutual  trust  which  have  always  united  our  two  houses, 
and  the  cultivation  of  which  I  strongly  desire,  not  merely  as  a  pledge  of  the 
good  relations  between  our  two  countries,  but  also  of  general  peace. 

To  these  sentiments  the  Emperor  William  replied  : — 

I  see  with  joy  in  the  reception  a  new  and  valuable  confirmation  of  the  close 
and  sincere  friendship  which  unites  our  persons  and  our  houses.     I  see  in  it 
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at  the  same  time  a  fresh  confirmation  of  the  traditional  relations  of  cordial 
friendship  and  confidence  which,  equally  corresponding  to  the  manifold  interests 
and  thoroughly  peaceful  sentiments  of  our  countries,  exist  between  our  two 
Governments. 

From  the  above  brief  but  important  statements  the  inference 
may  be  fairly  drawn,  not  only  that  no  difference  of  opinion  exists 
between  Russia  and  Germany  at  the  present  time,  but  that  both 
powers  earnestly  desire  the  continuation  and  strengthening  of 
those  friendly  relations  which,  in  spite  of  everything  that  has 
been  said  to  the  contrary,  would  seem  to  have  been  in  no  way 
jeopardised  by  the  action  taken  by  Germany  to  adjust  the  diffi- 
culties that  arose  between  Eussia  and  Austria  concerning  the 
annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzgovina. 

Regarding  the  supposed  opposition  of  Germany  to  the  Russo- 
British  understanding,  and  the  view  expressed  in  some  quarters 
that  the  Triple  entente  was  in  danger  of  breaking  up,  the  best 
answer  that  can  be  given  is  the  following  extract  from  the 
communique  issued  by  the  German  Foreign  Office. 

It  was  recognised  that  the  international  arrangements  to  which  Bussia  and 
Germany  are  parties  are  in  no  way  opposed  to  those  good  relations  (the  rela- 
tions of  Russia  and  Germany),  and  that  both  sides  are  at  one  in  the  endeavour 
to  contribute  to  the  peaceful  solution  of  any  political  question  which  arises. 

In  short,  the  result  of  the  meeting  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo.  This  is  very  forcibly  expressed 
by  the  Cologne  Gazette  : 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  days  spent  in  Finnish  waters  will 
lead  to  any  displacement  of  equilibrium  as  between  the  Powers — at  any  rate  as 
regards  an  extension  or  a  loosening  of  definite  alliances.  There  is  not  any 
special  desire  for  such  a  result.  Notably  in  the  recent  difficult  times  the 
division  of  the  European  Powers  into  two  great  groups  has  thoroughly  stood 
the  test.  There  is  no  harm  in  saying  that  peace  was  then  preserved  not  only 
through  the  manful  holding  together  of  Germany  and  Austria  but  also  through 
the  anxiety  of  France  not  to  see  Russia,  her  ally  and  at  the  same  time  her 
principal  debtor,  entangled  in  expensive  war  adventures.  As  regards  England's 
relation  to  the  Dual  Alliance,  here  again  Germany  has  not  the  smallest  occa- 
sion for  excitement,  much  less  for  action. 

The  Novoe  Vremya  writes  in  a  similar  strain  : 

The  interests  of  the  country  and  the  entire  history  of  Europe  during  the 
last  decade  oblige  us  to  seek  alliances  which  are  best  calculated  to  assure 
Russia's  position  in  the  Concert  of  Europe,  and  which  will  give  us  and  our 
allies  the  most  substantial  profits  and  advantages,  but  this  does  not  prevent  us 
from  maintaining  the  traditions  mentioned  in  the  Imperial  toasts.  These 
traditions  have  more  than  once  helped  to  blunt  the  edge  of  political  collisions. 
Of  course  there  can  be  no  idea  of  any  alteration  whatsoever  in  the  already 
defined  foreign  policy  of  our  Empire.  It  remains  faithful  to  its  allies  and 
faithful  to  the  cause  of  peace,  in  which  all  are  equally  interested. 

As  to  France,  it  was  natural  enough  that  she  should  have 
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entertained  the  belief  that  in  the  event  of  any  serious  divergence 
of  racial,  financial,  or  political  interests  affecting  Germany  and 
Eussia,  the  latter  Power  might  be  prepared  to  support  France  in 
any  attempt  to  upset  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  I  doubt,  how- 
ever, this  belief  being  to-day  anything  more  than  a  pious  aspira- 
tion. The  generation  to  which  the  Franco-German  war  was  a 
living  memory  on  the  side  alike  of  the  conquering  and  the 
conquered  Power  has  joined  the  majority.  The  present  genera- 
tion of  Frenchmen  is  occupied  with  more  serious  occupations  than 
the  remote  possibility  of  the  recovery  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 
England  has  long  ago  ceased  to  regret  the  loss  of  her  North 
American  colonies  which,  after  all,  were  English  born  and  English 
bred.  The  loss  was  immeasurably  more  grievous  to  British  interests 
and  to  British  pride  than  the  loss  of  two  German  provinces, 
German  by  race  and  language  and  religion,  could  have  been  to 
France.  The  desire  for  the  recovery  of  Metz  and  Strassburg  has 
grown  less  and  less  as  the  years  have  passed  away,  and  the 
French  nation  has  learnt  to  regard  the  value  of  the  Franco- 
Russian  Alliance  as  their  sheet-anchor  from  a  political  rather 
than  an  international  point  of  view.  This  being  so,  the  irritation, 
if  any,  caused  in  France  by  the  cordial  interchange  of  visits  be- 
tween the  Sovereigns  of  Eussia  and  Germany  has  been  far  less 
than  it  would  have  been  before  the  entente  cordiale  between 
England  and  France  had  become  an  accomplished  fact. 

It  should  also  be  taken  into  account  that  the  lapse  of  time  has 
done  much  to  facilitate  more  friendly  relations  between  France 
and  Germany  than  were  possible  in  the  days  when  Gambetta  was 
the  chief  exponent  of  French  popular  opinion  or  when  the  Dreyfus 
controversy  was  at  its  height.  Then  a  very  general  conviction 
prevailed  throughout  France  that  German  influence  was  hostile 
to  the  Third  Eepublic,  and  that  Germany  was  on  the  look-out  for 
any  pretext  which  might  justify  her  in  undertaking  a  fresh  invasion 
of  France.  This  apprehension  was  exceptionally  acute  when,  on 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  his  Majesty  was  succeeded 
on  the  Imperial  throne  by  a  young  prince  supposed  to  be  eager  to 
distinguish  himself  on  the  field  of  battle.  Yet,  as  the  years  passed 
by,  and  no  attempt  was  made  at  Berlin  to  force  France  into  a 
war  with  Germany,  and  the  German  Government  made  no  attempt 
to  bring  about  any  complication  which  might  eventuate  in  war,  it 
became  manifest  to  the  French  public  that  Germany  had  no  other 
wish  than  to  maintain  peace  in  Europe  and  therefore  desired  to 
give  no  umbrage  to  French  susceptibilities. 

As  soon  as  the  war  scare  had  vanished  both  France  and 
Germany  began  to  realise  that  from  a  trade  point  of  view  the 
two  countries  had  more  interests  in  common  than  they  had  with 
any  other  of  their  respective  neighbours.  Since  Great  Britain 
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adopted  Free  Trade  her  tariff  has  become  a  negligible  quantity. 
All  Europe  is  aware  that  if  any  Continental  State  chooses  to 
export  its  own  produce,  this  country  will  impose  no  duty  upon 
that  produce.  On  the  other  hand,  if  France  and  Germany 
think  it  their  interest  to  raise  large  export  duties  on  articles 
which  they  both  produce  they  have  no  cause  to  fear  counter- 
vailing export  duties  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  France 
combined  with  Kussia,  and  Germany  combined  with  Austro- 
Hungary,  can  impose  any  export  duties  they  think  conducive  to 
their  own  interests  on  produce  exported  from  the  Continent  to 
this  country,  and  the  possibility  of  advancing  their  own  com- 
mercial interests  by  joint  action  will  prove  a  potent  instrument  in 
consolidating  the  friendly  relations  which  have  been  further 
cemented  between  Russia  and  Germany  by  the  recent  meeting 
between  the  two  Emperors. 

If  I  were  asked  what  was  the  keynote  of  the  Baltic  meeting  ? 
I  should  unhesitatingly  reply  "peace."  That  was  the  spirit 
which  animated  both  Kaiser  and  Czar,  and  no  feeling  could  be 
more  acceptable  to  the  British  people. 

Pregnant  with  meaning  is  the  following  statement  made  by 
the  Kaiser  a  few  days  after  the  meeting  at  Bjorko  when  paying 
his  customary  visit  to  Hamburg : 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  I  are  agreed  that  our 
meeting  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  powerful  confirmation  of 
peace.  We  feel  ourselves,  as  monarchs,  responsible  to  our 
God  for  the  weal  and  woe  of  our  peoples,  whom  we  desire  to 
lead  on  so  far  as  possible  upon  the  path  of  peace  and  to  raise 
to  prosperity.  All  peoples  need  peace  in  order,  under  its 
protection,  to  be  able  to  devote  themselves  to  the  great  tasks 
of  civilisation  and  to  their  economic  and  commercial  develop- 
ment. Both  of  us,  therefore,  will  always  strive,  as  far  as  lies 
in  our  power,  and  with  the  help  of  God,  to  promote  and 
preserve  peace. 

This  statement  effectually  disposes  of  the  idle  gossip  that 
sought  to  sow  seeds  of  discord  between  Eussia  and  Germany, 
and  gives  a  further  assurance  that  both  the  Czar  and  the  Kaiser 
are  animated  with  but  one  desire,  namely,  to  foster  and  maintain 
the  peace  of  Europe. 

PRINCE  BULOW'S  POSITION 

Germany  may  fairly  claim  to  be  ruled  under  a  constitutional 
government.  There  are,  however,  many  forms  of  parliamentary 
government,  and  that  of  Germany  is  so  different  from  that  of 
England  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  Englishmen  to  realise  the 
fact  that  both  governments  are  based  upon  the  same  funda- 
mental principle,  the  supremacy  of  Parliament  in  determining 
the  expenditure  of  the  State.  Under  our  British  system  the 
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course  of  legislation  is  still  regulated  by  which  of  the  two 
great  parties,  Conservatives  or  Liberals,  happen  to  command 
a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  in  Germany  no  one 
of  the  four  chief  parties  which  compose  the  Eeichstag  commands 
an  absolute  majority  or  anything  approximating  to  such  a  majority. 

The  Centre  Party  carries  the  larger  number  of  votes  ;  it  is 
both  aristocratic  and  democratic  and  includes  the  partisans  of  the 
Church  of  Borne.  Its  members  number  100.  The  National 
Liberals  number  about  50,  and  with  them  must  be  counted  the 
Progressists  and  the  Volkspartei,  in  all  some  80  to  90  votes.  The 
Conservatives  are  divided  into  three  sections,  the  Old  Conservative 
party,  the  Imperialists  and  the  Agricultural  Federation,  counting 
together  on  a  division  from  70  to  80  votes.  The  Social  Democrats 
have  fallen  to  about  45.  Then  there  are  various  small  parties 
ranging  in  size  from  one  to  fifteen  members,  besides  a  few  in- 
dependents. Of  the  small  parties  the  Poles  and  the-  Alsatians, 
counting  between  them  twenty-five  votes,  support  the  Centre. 

It  is  obvious  therefore  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  German 
Empire  can  only  secure  a  majority  by  carrying  with  him  two  or 
more  of  the  larger  parties.  It  would  seem  that  the  Centre  would 
be  the  natural  party  to  attract  to  his  side,  but,  unfortunately, 
Prince  Billow  has  not  sufficiently  courted  the  Centre,  with  the 
result  that  its  members  are  generally  found  arrayed  against  him. 
The  Chancellor,  however,  has  hitherto  managed  to  wheel  into 
line  with  him  the  Liberals  and  the  Conservatives  (this  com- 
bination is  called  the  Bloc)  and  with  their  support  and  occa- 
sionally some  outside  assistance  he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  majority  for  his  Bills.  In  bringing  about  a  coalition  between 
the  Liberals  and  the  Conservatives  the  Chancellor  has  shown  his 
usual  skill  and  tact,  but  all  along  he  has  had  to  contend  with  the 
difficulty  that  the  two  leading  sections  of  his  supporters  have  not 
only  no  joint  policy  but  represent  antagonistic  interests  and 
distinct  policies  of  their  own.  So  far,  however,  Prince  Billow 
has  succeeded  in  keeping  the  peace  between  the  two  by  making 
concessions  to  each  in  turn,  whenever  he  saw  reason  to  believe 
that  by  so  doing  he  could  secure  the  continued  support  of  one 
party  to  the  Bloc  without  absolutely  forfeiting  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  the  other.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  Chan- 
cellor's good  generalship  he  has  never  quite  been  able  to  keep 
the  Conservatives  in  order.  They  have  often  shown  an  inclina 
tion  to  jib,  and  have  frequently  flirted,  so  to  speak,  with  the 
Centre.  Now  it  would  appear  they  have  got  out  of  hand 
altogether  and  gone  over,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  to  his  opponents, 
thus  creating  for  the  Chancellor  a  most  awkward  situation,  and 
one  that  will  test  to  the  utmost  his  consummate  skill  as  a  political 
tactician. 
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The  fact  that  Prince  Billow  continues  to  be  a  persona  grata 
at  Potsdam  has  told  strongly  in  his  favour  with  the  German 
people  and  even  more  with  the  German  Parliament.  His  singular 
ability  as  a  speaker,  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  foreign  affairs, 
his  high  reputation  as  a  statesman,  his  personal  charm  of  manner, 
and  above  all  the  universal  conviction  that  the  interests  of  the 
Fatherland  are  safe  so  long  as  he  remains  at  the  helm  of  the 
German  State,  are  sufficient  to  account  for  his  long  retention  of 
the  Chancellorship.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  his  position 
to-day  is  precarious,  and  his  tenure  of  office  is  not  absolutely 
secure  till  he  has  got  the  Reichstag  to  pass  the  budget ;  but  when 
the  black  quarter  of  an  hour  arrives  at  which  the  German  people 
must  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  the  new  imports  rendered  necessary 
by  the  increased  expenditure  of  the  Fatherland,  the  situation  may 
change.  All  one  can  say  for  the  present  is  that  under  Prince 
Billow's  Chancellorship  the  policy  of  Germany  has  been  con- 
sistently pacific  and  is  therefore  welcome  to  this  country  and 
to  all  who  desire  the  maintenance  of  European  peace. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  CRETE 

If  the  story  of  the  Eastern  Question  should  ever  be  written, 
the  historian  upon  whom  the  duty  devolves  would  find  in  the 
history  of  the  largest  island  of  the  Mediterranean  an  epitome 
of  the  conflict  for  supremacy  between  the  East  and  the  West, 
which  has  continued  with  fluctuating  fortunes  ever  since  the 
Turks  effected  the  capture  of  Constantinople  five  centuries  ago. 
For  two  centuries  after  that  event  the  island  of  Crete  formed  a 
province  of  the  Eepublic  of  Venice,  under  whose  administration 
Crete  experienced  the  benefit  of  a  certain  sort  of  autonomy.  It 
was  not  till  1699  that  the  Turks  invaded  Crete ;  after  twenty- 
four  years  of  constant  warfare,  in  which  the  invaders  lost  30,000 
men,  they  succeeded  in  capturing  Candia,  and  establishing  Turkish 
dominion  throughout  the  island.  Their  dominion  nominally 
remains  in  force  up  to  the  present  day. 

Whether  by  compulsion  or  by  choice  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  native  population  embraced  the  faith  of  Islam,  and  in 
common  with  all  countries  which  have  passed  under  the  rule  of 
the  Crescent,  the  Mahometan  Cretans  became  devout  followers  of 
the  Prophet,  though  they  retained  the  use  of  their  Greek  language. 
The  Cretans,  whether  they  adopted  Islam  or  remained  faithful 
to  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  resented  equally  the  mal- 
administration, the  oppression,  and  the  corruption  which,  as  in 
Greece,  in  Macedonia,  and  in  Bulgaria  were  the  distinguishing 
features  of  Ottoman  rule.  This  state  of  things  continued  till  the 
Greeks  of  the  mainland  rose  in  insurrection  against  their  Turkish 
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masters  and  declared  the  independence  of  Greece.  Throughout 
the  West  the  sympathies  of  Europe  were  enlisted  on  behalf  of 
Greece,  and  though  the  present  generation  cannot  help  realizing 
how  large  a  part  sentimental  sympathy  and  popular  ignorance 
played  in  the  pro-Hellenic  crusade  of  which  Byron  was  the  bard, 
the  intervention  in  favour  of  the  recognition  of  Greece  as  an 
independent  kingdom  was  the  outcome  of  a  policy  of  which 
neither  the  nations  nor  the  Governments  of  England  and  France 
have  any  cause  to  be  ashamed.  Be  this  as  it  may,  popular 
sympathy  for  Greece  both  in  France  and  England  did  not  extend 
to  Crete,  which  was  left  alone  to  work  out  her  own  emancipation. 

The  Cretans  rose  twice  in  insurrection  against  Turkish  rule 
between  1821  and  1866,  but  in  both  instances  the  Turks  more 
than  held  their  own.  In  1867,  Austria,  Prussia,  Italy,  and 
Switzerland  requested  the  Turkish  Government  to  evacuate 
Crete  after  the  Cretan  General  Assembly  had  proclaimed  the 
abolition  of  Turkish  authority  in  the  island  and  its  union  with 
Greece.  In  1868,  when  another  and  a  more  formidable  insurrection 
had  been  suppressed  by  the  Turks,  a  considerable  degree  of  autonomy 
was  accorded  to  the  Cretans  under  the  title  of  the  Organic  Statute, 
but  even  the  brand  new  constitution  guaranteed  by  this  statute 
failed  to  satisfy  either  the  Cretan  Christians  or  the  Cretan 
Mussulmans,  and  from  this  period  the  divergence  of  sentiment 
between  these  rival  sections  of  the  population  became  more 
pronounced.  The  Cretan  Christians  attached  no  importance  to 
autonomy  unless  it  was  considered  as  a  step  towards  union  with 
Greece :  the  Moslem  Greeks  saw  no  use  in  autonomy  unless  it 
secured  their  being  placed  on  a  footing  of  absolute  equality  with 
their  Christian  fellow-countrymen.  When  it  was  discovered  that 
the  treaty  of  San  Stefano  secured  no  important  aggrandizement 
of  the  Hellenic  kingdom,  the  Greek  Government  sent  orders  to 
their  partisans  in  Crete  to  make  a  demonstration  against  the 
Turkish  troops.  The  order  was  promptly  obeyed.  There  ensued 
an  outbreak  against  the  presence  of  the  Turks  in  the  island,  an 
outbreak  which  led  to  an  utterly  useless  waste  of  life  and  to  cruel 
acts  of  atrocity  between  the  Cretan  Christians  and  the  Cretan 
Mussulmans. 

It  was  only  in  the  year  1878  that  the  so-called  Concert  of 
Europe  became  an  active  factor  in  Cretan  affairs.  The  Christian 
party  in  the  island  invoked  the  mediation  of  England,  which 
Turkey  was  willing  to  accept.  At  the  Congress  of  Berlin, 
England  proposed  and  obtained  the  enactment  of  a  compromise, 
in  virtue  of  which  Crete  was  to  remain  an  integral  portion  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  was  to  be  administered  for  the  future 
under  a  native  parliamentary  government.  The  compromise, 
known  as  the  Pact  of  Halepa,  worked  fairly  well  for  about  ten 
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years,  and  then  the  old  feud  between  the  Cross  and  the  Crescent 
was  recommenced  with  increased  bitterness.  The  Government  of 
Athens  took  no  overt  action  on  behalf  of  the  Christian  insurgents ; 
but  when  the  Turkish  troops  succeeded  as  usual  in  suppressing 
the  revolt  against  their  authority,  and  followed  up  their  victory  by 
the  wonted  system  of  sanguinary  reprisals,  the  Greek  Government, 
acting  under  the  instructions  of  a  secret  Phil-Hellenic  Society, 
despatched  two  men-of-war  to  the  port  pf  Canea,  which  was  shortly 
followed  by  a  torpedo  flotilla  commanded  by  Prince  George,  the 
son  of  the  reigning  King  of  Greece. 

The  arrival  of  the  Hellenic  fleet  was  followed  up  by  the  landing 
of  Greek  volunteers,  who,  however  patriotic  their  motives  may  have 
been,  can  only  be  described  as  filibusters.  On  their  landing  their 
commander,  a  Colonel  Vassos,  issued  a  proclamation  announcing 
the  occupation  of  Crete  in  the  name  of  King  George  of  Greece. 
The  Governor-General,  Georgi  Pasha,  who  was  himself  a  Chris- 
tian, had  to  take  refuge  on  a  Eussian  man-of-war;  and  the 
Cretan  Christians,  who  deemed  that  Greece  had  committed 
herself  irrevocably  to  their  support,  celebrated  the  assumed  Helleni- 
fication  of  Crete  by  wholesale  massacres  of  their  Mahometan 
fellow-countrymen.  The  Concert  of  Europe  thereupon  issued  a 
pronunciamento  announcing  that  under  present  circumstances  Crete 
could  in  no  case  be  annexed  to  Greece,  and  that  Turkey  must 
henceforth  concentrate  her  troops  in  Crete  within  the  fortified  towns, 
and  that  Crete  must  prepare  for  their  early  withdrawal.  Germany 
and  Austria  declined  to  support  this  proposal,  but  Greece,  however 
reluctantly,  had  to  withdraw  her  troops  from  Crete  on  the  outbreak 
of  war  between  herself  and  Turkey.  After  a  brief  and  inglorious 
campaign,  unredeemed  by  a  single  victory,  the  Turks  could  have 
occupied  Athens  and  could  have  re-established  their  dominion  over 
Greece.  But  the  Christian  Powers,  forming  the  Concert  of 
Europe,  interfered  in  order  to  save  Greece  from  falling  once 
more  under  Turkish  domination.  The  Concert  also  insisted  on 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Turkish  troops  from  Crete,  which  took 
place  in  the  last  weeks  of  1898,  and  also  consented  to  the 
appointment  of  Prince  George  as  High  Commissioner  of  the 
Powers  in  Crete,  a  post  which  he  held  for  a  series  of  years  till 
a  recent  period. 

In  as  far  as  can  be  judged  by  lookers-on  from  a  distance  the 
condition  of  Crete  under  the  rule  of  Prince  George  has  been 
more  prosperous  than  at  any  period  since  her  occupation  by 
Turkey.  Up  to  a  very  recent  period  the  Christian  Cretans  looked 
forward  with  confidence  to  their  ultimate  incorporation  within  the 
kingdom  of  Greece.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Cretan  Mahome- 
tans looked  forward  with  dismay  to  their  gradual  expulsion 
from  Crete  in  the  same  way  and  after  the  same  fashion  as  the 
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Turks  in  Bulgaria  were  forced  to  quit  their  farms  and  homes  by 
the  action  of  their  Christian  fellow-countrymen.  The  proof  given 
by  the  Thessaly  campaign  that  the  Turks  had  not  lost  their 
military  strength  under  the  demoralising  reign  of  Abdul  Hamid 
was  not  taken  to  heart  by  the  outside  world;  and  the  belief 
that  Turkey  would  shortly  have  to  abandon  her  remaining  provinces 
west  of  the  Bosphorus  was  still  regarded  as  a  foregone  conclusion. 
The  internal  administration  of  Crete  has  for  years  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Greek  officials  nominated  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Greek  Ministry  on  the  Hellenic  mainland,  and  receiving  their 
instructions  from  the  Greek  Ministry  of  the  day.  Indeed,  the 
Hellenization  of  Crete  had  been  carried  to  such  perfection 
that  the  only  symbol  of  Turkish  suzerainty  throughout  the 
island  has  consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  Turkish  flag  still  floats 
over  the  harbour  of  Canea. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  month  the  men-of-war  of  the  four 
Powers  who  have  been  stationed  of  late  years  in  Cretan  waters 
are  to  be  withdrawn.  There  seems  little  likelihood  of  their 
sojourn  being  prolonged,  and  with  their  departure  the  Helleniza- 
tion of  Crete  will  have  attained  almost  complete  proportions. 
The  revolution  of  last  year,  which  ended  in  the  nominal  establish- 
ment of  constitutional  government  in  Turkey,  but  practically  in 
a  military  dictatorship  more  in  accordance  with  the  interests  and 
traditions  of  the  Turkish  nation,  has  rendered  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment averse  to  any  surrender  of  the  formal  suzerainty  of  Turkey 
in  Crete,  and  has  therefore  retarded  any  official  recognition  of  the 
plain  truth  that  Crete  no  longer  forms  an  integral  part  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  It  is  perfectly  understood  by  the  Porte  that 
any  attempt  to  re-establish  Turkish  supremacy  in  Crete  by  armed 
force  would  be  resisted  by  England,  France  and  Kussia,  and 
possibly  by  Germany.  It  is  most  improbable  that  Turkey  should 
make  any  serious  effort  to  impede  the  process  by  which  Crete  is 
drifting  towards  her  practical  incorporation  within  the  territories 
of  the  Hellenic  Kingdom.  If  this  is  so,  Turkey  has  no  adequate 
ground  for  attaching  undue  importance  to  the  nominal  retention 
of  Crete  as  a  province  of  the  Empire.  On  the  other  hand, 
Turkey  is  in  urgent  need  of  money  for  the  reorganisation  of  her 
own  mainland  provinces  under  constitutional  government,  and 
the  practical  good  sense  which  the  Turkish  people  and  the  Turkish 
statesmen  have  shown  hitherto  justify  the  expectation  that  the 
Turks  at  no  distant  date  will  consent  to  recognise  the  independence 
of  Crete  in  return  for  an  adequate  compensation  in  money.  If 
so,  such  a  solution  of  the  Turko-Cretan  Question  would  be  wel- 
comed by  the  Concert  of  Europe. 

The  delusion  so  universal  throughout  Europe  in  general  and 
especially  in  the  Near  East,  in  Bulgaria,  and  in  the  Balkan  provinces 
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that  the  loss  by  Turkey  of  her  European  provinces  was  imminent 
was  suddenly  dispelled  by  the  mutiny  of  the  Turkish  regiments  in 
Salonica,  which  commenced  with  the  restoration  of  the  Midhat 
Constitution  and  ended  with  the  deposition  of  Abdul  Hamid  and 
the  accession  of  Mahmoud  V.  to  the  Ottoman  throne.  It  is  too 
early  to  express  any  confident  opinion  as  to  whether  the  extra- 
ordinary energy  and  self-command  exhibited  since  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  Parliament  constitute  a  genuine  resuscitation 
of  Turkey  or  only  a  temporary  revival  of  force  preceding  a 
final  collapse. 

It  is  not  the  interest  of  the  Greeks  in  Crete  or  on  the  main- 
land to  encourage  any  anti-Turkish  agitation  in  the  island  which 
would  give  Turkey  a  reasonable  excuse  for  reoccupying  Crete 
with  Turkish  troops  and  reasserting  her  claim  to  suzerainty  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  name.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  still  less  the 
interest  of  Turkey  to  take  any  action  which  might  give  grave 
umbrage  to  Kussia  and  France,  and  thereby  involve  Turkey  in 
a  war  upon  which  she  could  only  enter  with  any  prospect  of 
success  if  she  had  reason  to  believe  that  she  would  be  allowed 
to  land  troops  on  the  mainland  and  exact  an  indemnity  from  the 
Hellenic  Government  either  in  money  or  in  the  cession  of  Greek 
territory.  She  knows  too  well  that  in  such  a  contingency  she 
would  be  thwarted  by  the  open  enmity  of  the  French  Kepublic 
and  the  Czar,  while  the  utmost  she  could  expect  from  England  and 
Italy  would  be  an  attitude  of  neutrality  which  could  hardly  be 
described  as  benevolent.  In  these  circumstances  it  seems  im- 
probable that  the  Cretan  Question  should  eventuate  in  war, 
though  it  might  easily  be  made  a  pretext  for  war  if  any  great 
European  Power  should  be  anxious  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
Europe.  So  far,  however,  as  the  near  future  is  concerned,  every 
indication  seems  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  every  one  of  the 
great  Powers  is  genuinely  anxious  to  uphold  the  interest  of  peace 
at  any  rate  for  the  present. 

TURKEY  AND  BULGARIA 

If  I  were  to  be  assured  that  a  general  war  was  really  imminent, 
I  should  dispute  the  assertion.  But  if  I  were  to  be  asked  in 
what  quarter  of  Europe  a  casus  belli  could  be  found  I  should 
answer,  without  hesitation,  in  Bulgaria.  I  may  be  told  that  all 
cause  of  war  between  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  has  been  removed  by 
the  Convention  under  which  the  Ottoman  Government  and  the  Bul- 
garian Government  have  agreed  to  take  a  very  moderate  sum  as 
compensation  for  the  loss  sustained  by  Turkey  owing  to  the  refusal 
of  the  Orient  Bail  way  to  pay  the  share  of  the  profits  accruing  to 
Turkey  in  respect  of  that  portion  of  the  railway  running  across 
the  province  of  Adrianople,  which  belonged  to  Turkey  when  the 
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concession  for  the  Orient  line  was  granted  to  Baron  Hirsch,  but 
which  some  years  later  was  annexed  under  Prince  Alexander  to 
Bulgaria. 

For  some  reason  not  very  easy  to  explain,  the  religious  and 
racial  animosities  between  the  Turks  and  the  Bulgars  have  from 
old  been  more  acute  and  more  persistent  than  those  existing 
between  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  and  any  other  of  the  Sclav 
races  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  After  the  fall  of  the  Eoman 
Empire,  the  Bulgar  tribes  played  a  more  or  less  mythical  part 
in  the  history  of  the  region  known  to-day  as  the  Near  East. 
They  were  engaged  in  a  sort  of  intermittent  warfare  with  the 
Greek  Empire,  whose  capital  was  situated  on  the  Golden  Horn, 
and  they  maintained  their  independence  as  against  the  Greeks, 
and  hold  firmly  to  the  tradition  that  at  some  remote  period  a 
Bulgar  prince  ruled  at  Constantinople  as  Emperor.  But  when 
the  Turks  entered  Europe  as  conquerors  they  encountered  no 
serious  opposition  from  Bulgaria,  and  the  Bulgars,  who  refused 
to  adopt  the  faith  of  Islam,  were  the  special  victims  of  Mussul- 
man oppression. 

Probably  the  Bulgarian  atrocities,  to  protest  against  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  undertook  the  Midlothian  campaign,  seemed  to  the 
Bulgar  mind  very  commonplace  occurrences.  When  the  Turks 
had  the  upper  hand  they  punished  any  offence  committed  by  the 
Bulgars  with  relentless  severity  ;  and,  whenever  the  Bulgars  got 
the  best  of  the  day,  they  displayed  a  corresponding  savagery 
towards  their  hereditary  enemies.  Bulgaria,  however,  would 
most  likely  have  remained  a  province  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  fact  that  Eussia  considered  in  1875  that  the 
hour  had  arrived  for  her  succession  to  the  Sick  Man's  inheritance. 
Her  armies,  after  having  crossed  the  Balkans,  were  stopped  in 
their  advance  on  Constantinople  by  the  arrival  of  the  British 
Fleet  in  Turkish  waters ;  and  in  order  to  cover  her  retreat  she 
proclaimed  the  independence  of  Bulgaria.  After  feeble  attempts 
to  assert  their  independent  existence,  Bulgaria  accepted  the 
position  assigned  to  her  by  her  liberator,  namely,  that  of  a  subject 
province  administered  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  from  St.  Petersburg. 
The  command  of  the  army  was  entrusted  entirely  to  Eussian 
officers.  The  ministers,  the  chief  officials  and  the  leading 
members  of  the  Sobranje  were  all  given  to  understand  that  their 
retention  of  office  was  conditional  upon  their  blind  obedience  to 
the  instructions  they  received  from  the  Eussian  Government.  The 
fate  which  befell  Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg,  and  of  Stam- 
bouloff,  the  one  patriotic  statesman  Bulgaria  has  ever  possessed, 
served  as  a  warning  to  any  Bulgarian  who  combated  the  sub- 
jection of  his  country  to  the  autocratic  rule  of  the  great  Sclav 
Empire  of  the  North. 
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When  Prince  Ferdinand  was  finally  selected  by  the  then 
Eegent  of  Bulgaria  after  Prince  Alexander  had  been  kidnapped 
by  agents  of  the  Bussian  Government,  deported  by  force  into 
Eussian  territory  and  compelled  to  sign  his  own  abdication, 
the  applications  for  the  vacant  throne  were  very  few  and 
insignificant.  At  last  a  younger  son  of  the  Catholic  branch 
of  the  Hohenzollern  family  was  brought  forward  as  a  pos- 
sible successor  to  Prince  Alexander.  His  chief,  if  not  his 
sole  recommendation  in  the  eyes  of  the  Bulgarian  Eegent  lay 
in  the  fact  that  he  was  the  favourite  son  of  his  mother,  a 
daughter  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  sometime  king  of  the  French, 
and  that  his  mother  was  a  lady  of  very  great  wealth  who  was 
prepared  to  spend  her  fortune  in  order  to  pay  for  her  son's  eleva- 
tion to  an  European  throne,  however  insignificant. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  from  my  personal  acquaintance  with 
Prince  Ferdinand  shortly  after  he  had  been  accepted  by  Bulgaria 
with  considerable  reluctance  as  the  legitimate  successor  to  Prince 
Alexander,  that  without  any  claim  to  high  state-craft  he  is  a  man  of 
extraordinary  political  astuteness.  While  StamboulofPs  personal 
influence  was  essential  to  his  acceptance  of  the  Bulgarian  throne, 
Prince  Ferdinand  did  his  utmost  to  convince  the  Eegent  that  he 
regarded  himself  as  his  pupil  and  should  be  ruled  by  him  in 
the  administration  of  his  future  kingdom.  He  had  no  sooner 
been  nominated  by  the  Sobranje  as  the  successor  to  Prince 
Alexander — a  nomination  which  he  could  never  have  obtained  if 
Stambouloff  had  not  exerted  all  his  personal  authority  with  the 
Sobranje  to  remove  the  prejudices  entertained  against  the  Prince 
— than  the  latter  began  to  intrigue  against  the  Eegent. 

Shortly  after  his  accession  Prince  Ferdinand  married  Princess 
Louise  of  Bourbon,  daughter  of  the  deposed  Duke  of  Parma. 
The  Parrna  Bourbons  belonged  to  the  Ultramontane  section  of 
the  Eoman  Church,  and  the  bride's  family  only  gave  their  con- 
sent to  the  marriage  on  a  promise  being  given  by  the  bride- 
groom that  any  children  of  the  marriage  should  be  brought  up 
in  the  Catholic  faith  to  which  the  Prince  himself  belonged. 
On  the  birth,  however,  of  his  son  and  heir,  Boris,  the  Prince 
insisted  upon  Boris  being  baptised  and  educated  as  a  member  of 
the  Orthodox  Greek  Church.  This  breach  of  faith  was  attributed 
by  his  subjects  to  his  desire  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Eussian 
Government.  As  long  as  the  Eegent  was  alive  his  popularity 
and  his  prestige  amidst  his  fellow-countrymen  stood  in  the  way 
of  placing  Bulgaria  under  a  virtual  Eussian  protectorate.  But 
when  Stambouloff  was  done  to  death  in  broad  daylight  at  the 
doors  of  the  Sofia  Club  the  last  obstacle  to  the  Eussification  of 
Bulgaria  ceased  to  exist. 

I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  a  Muscovite  protectorate  is 
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not  an  advantage  to  Bulgaria,  as  I  have  grave  doubts  whether 
Bulgaria  could  become  the  leading  State  in  a  confederation  of 
the  Balkans,  even  supposing  such  a  confederation  should  ever 
be  formed.  My  impression  is  that  this  is  also  the  conviction  of 
Bulgaria's  present  ruler,  who  understands  both  the  strength  and 
the  weakness  of  the  Bulgarian  character.  Whatever  his  merits 
or  demerits  may  be,  as  an  individual  the  Prince  is  a  singularly 
astute  politician.  He  is  extremely  ambitious  for  his  own  ag- 
grandizement, and  up  to  the  date  of  the  Turkish  revolution  it 
seemed  more  than  possible  that  if  the  Turks  were  forced  to 
abandon  Constantinople  the  old  Greek  Empire  might  be  revived. 
In  that  event  the  Prince,  who  has  already  appropriated  to  himself 
the  title  of  Czar  of  the  Bulgarians,  might  well  aspire  to  becoming 
the  titular  monarch  of  a  resuscitated  Greek  Empire  under  a 
Kussian  protectorate. 

The  Czar  of  the  Bulgars  is  still  only  fifty,  and  however  much 
I  may  sympathise  with  the  attempted  regeneration  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  difficulties  at  home  and 
the  complications  abroad,  which  have  still  to  be  encountered 
before  the  authority  of  Turkey  as  a  sovereign  Power  in  the  Near 
East  can  be  regarded  as  an  unchangeable  fact.  In  these  circum- 
stances it  is,  to  say  the  least,  upon  the  cards  that  if  the  settlement 
of  the  Eastern  Question  should  come  to  the  front  within  the 
next  few  years  Bulgaria,  under  the  guidance  of  Prince  Ferdinand, 
might  make  a  bold  bid  for  the  restoration  of  the  Greek  Empire, 
with  its  capital  at  Constantinople,  and  himself  as  Emperor. 

EDWAED  DICEY. 
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AFFORESTATION   BY   THE    STATE 

BY   WILBRAHAM   V.   COOPER 

AT  first  sight  the  Afforestation  Report  seems  a  wonderfully 
complete  document.  To  find  calculated  within  ^650  the  value  of 
the  thinnings  of  7,650,000  acres  in  the  fifty-first  year  from  the 
inception  of  the  scheme  leaves  the  impression  that  it  would 
be  vain  to  impugn  the  thoroughness  of  the  investigations  made. 
A  closer  examination,  however,  of  the  foundation  shakes 
one's  faith  in  the  stability  of  the  superstructure;  and  the 
intelligent  reader  begins  to  ask  himself  whether  the  theories 
presented  afford  even  a  reasonable  probability  that  the  invest- 
ment of  so  large  a  sum  of  money  will  survive  the  risks  which  the 
scheme  must  encounter  in  the  eighty  years  through  which  it  has 
first  to  struggle  ? 

Let  us  examine  a  few  of  the  omissions.  In  the  first  place  a 
prospective  world-wide  timber  famine  is  practically  taken  for 
granted.  True,  the  majority  of  experts  have  prophesied  such  a 
famine  for  years,  and  the  fact  that  the  price  of  some  good  timber 
is  rising  might  seem  to  give  colour  to  the  anticipation.  But 
there  are  other  experts  who  declare  that  the  inland  forests 
of  Eussia  and  countries  outside  Europe  offer  a  vast,  incalculable 
reserve,  yet  no  reference  is  made  to  these  resources,  nor  is  any 
attempt  made  to  gauge  the  quantities  and  qualities  of  the  timber 
which  stands  to-day  outside  the  tracks  of  merchants.  Again, 
who  can  tell  that  Esparto  grass  or  some  other  products  of  the 
earth  will  not  be  brought  by  man's  ingenuity  to  be  a  cheaper 
foundation  than  wood-pulp  for  the  paper  of  the  future. 

Then  one  misses  any  supporting  evidence  for  two  very  grave 
implications  of  general  policy.  Since  Plantagenet  days  this 
country  has  steadily  set  its  face  towards  a  freer  market  for  land. 
Is  the  beneficial  policy  of  nearly  seven  hundred  years  to  be 
suddenly  reversed  by  again  introducing  a  system  of  "nationalised" 
land  ?  The  vesting  of  the  soil  in  the  Crown  as  representing  the 
nation  proved  to  be  intolerable ;  the  accumulation  of  land,  well 
managed  as  it  was,  in  the  hands  of  great  Church  corporations 
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was  felt  to  be  a  fetter  which  must  at  all  costs  be  thrown  off. 
Every  person  who  has  learnt  the  lessons  of  the  history  of  English 
land-tenure  knows  that  a  freer  market  for  real  property  is  a 
benefit  to  the  nation.  Yet  this  responsible  Commission  lightly 
recommends  the  absorption  of  9,000,000  acres  into  mortmain. 
The  second  undefended  implication  lies  in  the  increase  of  fonction- 
naires  and  state  employees.  Eeckoning  one  man  to  a  hundred 
acres,  the  Commissioners  look  forward  to  an  eventual  number  of 
90,000  foresters,  and  with  foremen  and  superior  officials  to  some 
100,000  men  in  permanent  State  employment.  The  annual 
planting  of  150,000  acres  they  reckon  to  afford  winter  work  for 
18,000  men  and  1,500  foremen.  To  suppose  that  the  creation  of 
these  brigades  of  enfranchised  State  employees  needs  no  defence 
is  more  than  strange,  for  it  would  inevitably  entail  results  of 
gravest  menace.  Furthermore,  State  trading  and  employment 
would  not  end  with  the  production  of  timber ;  saw-mills  and  all 
other  branches  of  the  industry  would  soon  be  added  to  the  scheme ; 
indeed,  there  are  many  good  reasons  why  producers  on  so  vast  a 
scale  should  be  their  own  manipulators. 

Granting  that  State-afforestation  be  desirable,  and  that  the 
inquiry  had  proved  that  there  is  ready  at  hand  9,000,000  acres  of 
unplanted  soil  suitable  by  nature  for  the  purpose  in  view,  some 
evidence  should  be  produced  to  show  that  afforestation  is  the 
best  possible  use  to  which  so  large  a  tract  of  land  can  be  put. 
Compared  with  the  greater  part  of  Europe  this  country  seems 
overcrowded  and  open  spaces  for  health  and  recreation  are  none 
too  many.  The  accessibility  of  the  land  suggested  for  afforesta- 
tion probably  varies  widely  in  existing  circumstances,  but  it  is 
certain  that  land  planted  with  seeds  or  seedlings  must  for  several 
years  be  enclosed  as  effectively  against  human  trespassers  as 
against  rabbits  and  hares.  The  vast  recreation  grounds  promised 
in  the  Eeport  could  not  be  opened  until  the  trees  have  reached 
comparative  maturity ;  moreover,  the  scientific  planting  advocated 
demands  the  closest  possible  growth.  Evidence  as  to  climatic 
questions  is  almost  non-existent.  One  is  told  of  timber  imported 
from  countries  having  the  same  climatic  conditions  as  Great 
Britain.  But  to  lie  within  the  same  latitudes,  or  to  have  the 
same  mean  temperature,  is  by  no  means  enough.  The  forests  of 
the  Continent  grow  where  the  temperature  fluctuates  seasonally 
between  greater  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  but  there  is  far  more 
constancy  in  these  fluctuations  than  in  those  experienced  here. 
Trees  do  not  suffer  from  the  snow  which  every  winter  covers  the 
North-European  area,  and  the  sunshine  and  warmth  of  the 
summer  months  give  an  advantage  which  they  would  scarcely 
ever  find  in  Britain.  An  expert,  examining  an  English  fallen 
trunk,  can  almost  read  in  the  rings  a  calendar  of  the  past  seasons, 
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pointing  to  one  ring  formed  in  a  year  of  drought  and  to  another 
that  records  a  summer  of  continuous  rain  and  lack  of  sunshine. 
For  many  purposes  in  which  the  best  qualities  are  required,  the 
regularity  of  growth  in  foreign  timber  will  for  ever  thrust  our 
own  down  into  the  classes  of  "  seconds,"  "  thirds  "  and  "  fifths." 

A  witness  is  quoted  as  stating  that  under  certain  tests  some 
English  timber  withstood  a  breaking  strain  30  per  cent,  greater 
than  that  which  some  foreign  timber  could  resist.  Quite  so  ;  but 
the  timber  was  doubtless  grown  under  conditions  of  forestry  which 
the  Commission  expressly  decries.  While  the  Commissioners  hold 
up  for  our  example  the  close-grown  trees  with  atrophied  lower 
branches  drawing  each  other  with  straighter  and  quicker  growth, 
they  condemn  the  more  open  planting  of  English  woods  where 
the  trees  grow  slowly  upward  and  throw  out  heavy  branches. 
The  criticism  is  fair,  but  it  is  the  slow-grown  timber  that  best 
withstands  breaking-strains.  While  the  effect  of  the  climate 
upon  the  forests  is  thus  inadequately  treated,  the  reciprocal 
effect  of  forests  upon  the  climate  is  ignored.  Planting  on  a 
large  scale  eventually  increases  the  rainfall  of  the  district.  In 
a  few  districts  of  England  a  greater  rainfall  might  do  no  harm, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  land  suitable  for  afforestation  is  in 
Scotland  (6,000,000  acres)  and  in  Ireland  (500,000  acres),  the 
remainder  being  in  Wales  and  the  north-west  of  England.  Can  it 
be  said  that  to  increase  the  rainfall  of  these  districts  would  be  a 
benefit  ?  The  farmer  and  the  tourist  would  certainly  answer  the 
question  in  the  negative. 

Other  risks  of  forestry,  scarcely  mentioned  except  in  Mr. 
Stanley  Wilson's  sensible  and  moderate  reservation,  are  those 
of  fire,  storm  and  pests.  Our  climate  lessens  the  danger 
from  fire  which  so  often  does  immense  damage  during  Con- 
tinental summers,  and  the  risk  can  be  further  minimised  by  fore- 
thought in  leaving  zones.  But  the  storms  which  periodically  lay 
low  soft-wood  forests  can  neither  be  foreseen  nor  withstood ;  at 
any  time  the  work  of  years  may  be  undone  in  a  night,  and 
thousands  of  unsaleable  trees  may  cumber  the  ground  and  fill 
with  despair  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  tended  the  woods  from  the 
day  they  were  sown.  As  to  pests,  the  Report  dismisses  them  in 
these  words  : — "  On  the  Continent  large  areas  of  woodland  are 
periodically  overrun  by  destructive  insects  .  .  .  whereas  the 
most  troublesome  of  these  pests  are  practically  unknown  in  this 
country."  A  moment's  thought  will  reduce  such  a  statement  to 
its  true  value.  We  are  fairly  free  from  pests  and  diseases  on  a 
large  scale  because  we  have  not  got  forests  on  the  Continental 
scale.  If  vast  forests  were  planted,  is  it  conceivable  that  nature 
will  not  set  us  the  same  difficulties  to  overcome  that  she  has  set 
our  neighbours  ?  But  as  things  are  we  are  not  so  free  from  pests 
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as  the  Report  would  imply.  Every  larch-grower  in  the  country 
will  either  admit  that  his  trees  have  suffered  from  disease,  or  will 
deplore  the  trouble  he  has  had  to  take  for  its  prevention ;  again 
the  unexpectedness  of  new  diseases  is  well  known  to  many  an 
owner  of  beech-trees,  which  have  been  sadly  stricken  in  the  last 
few  years. 

The  omissions  referred  to  cause  one  to  doubt  the  thoroughness 
of  the  Keport,  a  doubt  enhanced  by  the  fallacy  of  at  least  one  reason 
given  in  favour  of  State  action.  The  Keport  urges  that  private 
ownership  forbids  continuity  of  management,  which  can  only  be 
secured  under  the  State  "  which  never  dies."  Are  we  to  under- 
stand by  this  that  when  the  management  is  handed  over  to  Forest 
Commissioners,  the  State  will  invest  them  with  its  own  immor- 
tality ?  Are  successive  State-managers  more  homogeneous  than 
fathers  and  sons?  One  could  have  understood  a  depreciatory 
description  of  unprogressive  methods  handed  on  in  a  family :  one 
could  have  sympathised  with  a  plea  that  wholly  fresh  blood  can 
be  brought  in  with  a  new  official,  up  to  date  in  all  the  science  of 
sylviculture;  but  where  is  the  continuity  then?  The  notion 
that  successive  officials  are  more  "  continuous  "  than  successive 
inheritors  is  wholly  fatuous. 

Many  of  the  general  objections  to  various  forms  of  State- 
trading  are  equally  valid  against  a  speculation  in  timber.  The 
usual  confusion  of  opinion  upon  profitable  and  unprofitable  enter- 
prises of  governing  bodies  is  made  worse  confounded  by  the 
statements  in  the  Eeport.  On  one  page  we  read  that  "  even  at 
present  prices,  sylviculture  should  prove  a  safe  and  remunerative 
investment,"  and  prices  are  sure  to  increase.  Elsewhere  it  is 
stated: — "In  no  circumstances  do  your  Commissioners  suggest 
that  the  State  should  be  expected  to  finance  schemes  of  private 
afforestation."  To  the  last  statement  no  exception  can  be  taken ; 
but  what  is  the  reason  alleged  ?  "  The  security  would  not  ...  be 
of  a  sufficiently  substantial  kind  to  warrant  such  action."  Amid 
such  contradictions  how  can  one  feel  convinced  of  the  scheme's 
general  wisdom  ?  The  man  who  is  spurred  to  effort  by  hope  of 
gain,  of  livelihood,  embarks  with  insufficient  security,  and  yet  the 
mere  official  will  make  the  speculation  a  safe  and  remunerative 
investment.  If  timber-growing  is  proved  to  be  both  necessary 
and  unprofitable,  by  all  means  let  the  State  say  that  they  alone 
can  compel  it  and  so  justify  the  demand  for  the  sacrifice  entailed, 
as  it  does  in  the  case  of  the  Navy  and  Army,  which  are  necessary 
and  unproductive  undertakings.  But  the  Report  has  no  candid 
confession  of  a  necessary  sacrifice.  The  fallacy  rests  upon  two 
misconceived  notions  ;  first  that  the  money  expended  by  the  State 
does  not  come  from  private  pockets,  and  the  other,  that  the  State 
is  an  entirely  different  entity  (almost  an  opposing  party)  from  the 
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people  who  make  up  the  State.  The  Eeport  looks  forward  glee- 
fully to  the  profits  of  the  State  if  the  price  of  timber  rises.  Could 
there  be  a  grosser  misconception  of  the  theories  of  Government  ? 
The  Commissioners  set  up  two  antagonists,  and  in  the  matter  of 
buying  and  selling  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  State 
against  the  people.  The  whole  position  is  fictitious  because  the 
people  are  the  State,  and  in  such  an  antagonism  the  better  citizens 
would  be  on  the  side  of  the  people,  and  desire  to  see  an  article  of 
consumption  remain  cheap  rather  than  grow  dearer. 

But  if  the  financial  side  of  the  Eeport  fills  the  tax-payer  with 
astonishment,  how  it  must  alarm  the  banking  and  commercial 
world.  The  Keport  makes  the  sanguine  statement  that  after 
eighty  years  "the  value  of  the  property  might  be  expected  to 
be  £562,075,000,  or  £106,993,000  in  excess  of  the  sum  involved 
in  its  creation."  It  is  from  this  statement  that  the  expenditure 
of  £450,000,000  is  deduced ;  the  Commission  is  not  so  unkind  as 
to  state  it  baldly.  Enough  has  been  said  of  the  risks  of  the 
speculation  and  no  comment  is  needed  as  to  the  future  estimated 
value  of  the  property.  But  the  sum  of  £450,000,000  is  to  be 
raised  by  annual  loans  of  £2,000,000  and  the  money  to  pay  com- 
pound interest  thereon.  What  is  likely  to  be  the  effect  on 
Government  stock  ?  What  is  the  usual  effect  on  stock  when  it 
is  increased,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  rudely  expressed,  "  watered  "  ? 
It  must  fall  precipitately,  low  as  it  is  already  ;  and  all  the  security 
that  is  reflected  in  such  indications  will  be  gravely  weakened. 
We  know  that  the  National  Debt  will  not  be  reduced  in  the  same 
ratio  in  other  directions,  even  if  the  sinking  fund  were  not 
mischievously  diverted.  The  Eeport  calmly  admits  that  the 
scheme  involves  "  the  locking  up  of  capital  for  a  large  number  of 
years."  Is  this  an  adequate  description  of  the  scale  of  these 
proposals  ?  It  is  not.  Nor  is  it  defence  enough  to  suggest  that 
this,  as  a  productive  investment,  compares  well  with  the  general 
uses  to  which  governments  put  the  money  they  raise.  The 
channels  into  which  the  sums  would  naturally  flow  would  be  no 
less  productive  and  assuredly  better  controlled  by  private  enter- 
prise depending  vitally  upon  making  the  best  use  of  such  capital. 

As  to  the  treatment  meted  out  to  "unemployed"  labour 
excuses  may  be  made,  but  excuses  do  not  justify.  The  terms  of 
reference  included  consideration  of  the  effect  upon  unemployment, 
but  this  does  not  explain  the  fact  that  the  Commissioners  do  not 
face  the  economic  doctrine  that  work  cannot  be  created  to  pay 
extra  wages  except  at  the  sacrifice  of  someone  else's  wages.  They 
try  to  make  it  appear  that  it  can  be  done  with  advantage.  In 
short,  the  Eeport  stimulates  a  curiosity  as  to  whether  the 
Commissioners  recognise  economic  laws  or  not.  One  longs  to 
ask  them  some  such  question  as  this: — "If  you  had  ten 
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'  unemployed '  labourers  available  for  each  ripe  tree,  would  you 
think  it  better  that  two  of  these  men  should  fell  a  tree  in  two 
hours,  or  that  ten  should  be  given  work  and  wages  for  a  week ; 
pen-knives  only  to  be  used  ?  " 

What  could  be  more  successfully  non-committal  than  the 
words,  "forest  work  would  appear  to  offer  striking  advantages  " 
in  respect  of  winter  work  for  the  unemployed  ?  Who  ever  made 
an  experiment  unless  it  "  appeared  to  offer  advantages  "  ?  The 
prognostication  is  just  as  valuable  as  the  retrospective  epitaph  on 
any  politician  who  ruined  his  country,  "  he  did  it  for  the  best." 
One  feels  that  the  Commissioners  really  did  think  that  if  the 
money  were  expended  as  they  suggest,  it  would  somehow 
increase  employment;  but  unless  it  is  hidden  in  stockings 
and  teapots,  all  of  it  will  be  put  into  productive  enterprises 
and  be  handled  by  those  who  know  that  their  skill  will  be 
the  test  for  their  success.  When  reckoning  those  given  totals 
of  timber  annually  imported  from  abroad  though  similar  to  that 
produced  at  home,  were  the  Commissioners  blind  to  the  employ- 
ment in  the  production  of  the  goods  with  which  we  pay  for  that 
timber?  If  the  theory  that  the  money  will  give  no  less  em- 
ployment in  its  free  circulation  is  too  abstruse  for  the  Com- 
missioners, can  they  see  by  an  effort  of  imagination  the  unemploy- 
ment with  which  they  more  directly  threaten  the  single  trade  of 
carrying  hither  the  foreign  timber  ?  Will  the  employees  of  the 
shipping  trade  see  the  propriety  of  forsaking  their  step-mother, 
the  sea,  and  delving  in  the  soil  of  their  mother  earth  ?  Or  will  they 
stand  on  the  quays  of  our  timber  ports,  and,  laying  their  hands 
on  their  hearts,  declare  themselves  free  of  all  taint  of  antiquated 
Cobdenism  or  Adam-Smithism,  which  might  possibly  connect 
their  idleness  with  the  artificially  stimulated  growth  of  timber  at 
home? 

As  to  the  value  of  "  unemployed  "  labour,  Mr.  Wilson  in  his 
reservation  shows  more  wisdom  or  courage  than  his  colleagues. 
He  says  that  the  estimate  of  twelve  men  to  one  hundred  acres 
is  too  small,  and  that  "it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  .... 
the  number  of  workmen  to  be  controlled  by  one  foreman  will 
be  more  than  five  or  six  "  instead  of  ten  or  twelve.  The  value 
of  this  labour  is  now  better  known  by  all,  especially  by  working- 
men  who  suffer  thereby,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  elaborate  the 
point,  though  fancy  may  play  freely  with  the  trials  of  a  foreman 
with  twelve  "  unemployed."  His  squad  might  consist  of  a  barber, 
a  jewel-setter,  a  civilian  bandsman  and  several  casual  labourers ; 
after  an  hour,  picture  the  harassed  man  binding  up  the  barber's 
blistered  hands  while  trying  to  pacify  three  casual  labourers 
who  are  complaining  of  the  undue  energy  of  the  fourth.  As  an 
example  of  the  optimism  of  the  Keport,  the  estimate  of  losses 
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of  seedlings  may  be  quoted.  The  death-rate  is  stated  as 
"  normally  amounting  to  ten  or  twenty  per  cent."  This  may 
be  a  fair  estimate  based  on  good  evidence,  but  to  the  percentage 
of  unfertile  seeds  and  seedlings  that  die,  must  be  added  the 
larger  average  of  survivors  that,  from  loss  of  leaders,  etc.,  will 
never  make  good  timber  trees ;  and  if  the  labour  is  not  that  of 
the  best  skilled  men,  this  average  will  not  be  normal  but  will 
increase  astonishingly.  Yet  it  is  for  this  early  work  that  the 
distress  Committees  will  especially  be  asked  to  supply  the  labour. 

It  is  profoundly  interesting  to  compare  this  Eeport  with  the 
series  of  documents  compiled  by  the  Commission  of  Enquiry  into 
the  Condition  of  the  Crown  Forests  between  1787  and  1793. 
Afforestation  had  another  meaning  then,  and  the  first  necessity 
for  making  "forests"  a  field  for  profitable  timber-growing 
was  to  "  disafforest "  them.  This  led  to  complaints  from  the 
privileged,  which  would  be  exceeded  by  an  outcry  that  under 
altered  circumstances  might  correspond.  To-day  it  would  be 
led  by  the  Commons  Preservation  Society  if  it  were  proposed 
to  afforest  (in  the  modern  sense)  the  New  Forest  or  Epping 
Forest;  and  in  a  less  degree  that  Society's  aims  would  be 
thwarted  in  many  of  the  districts  which  would  be  contemplated 
as  suitable.  But  the  point  on  which  the  Eeport  differs  most 
strikingly  is  the  underlying  purpose.  To-day  it  is  wages  for  the 
unemployed  that  are  wanted :  in  1787  the  object  was  to  preserve 
the  supply  of  timber  for  building  men-of-war.  One  purpose  was 
intimately  connected  with  national  defence,  a  function  of  govern- 
ment ;  the  other  is  nothing  of  the  sort. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  will  not  be  wasted  if  it  acts 
as  a  spur  to  private  enterprise,  since  an  educative  influence  is 
infinitely  more  needed  than  a  huge  speculation  at  the  nation's 
expense.  In  the  dedication  to  Charles  II.  of  the  edition  of  his 
Sylva  published  in  1678,  Evelyn  wrote,  as  quoted  in  the  old 
Keport : — "  I  need  not  acquaint  your  Majesty  how  many  millions 
of  Timber  Trees,  besides  infinite  others,  have  been  propagated 
and  planted  throughout  your  vast  Dominions  at  the  Instigation 
and  by  the  sole  Direction  of  this  Work."  The  accumulation  of 
precept  and  example  have  a  far  more  effective  influence,  and 
one  far  more  in  harmony  with  nature,  than  the  heroic  scheme 
for  suddenly  planting  millions  of  acres  by  one  controlling  hand. 
The  leaven  of  enthusiasm  for  forestry,  fostered  at  Cirencester, 
and  elsewhere,  will  spread  through  the  country  gradually  and 
naturally.  This  is  a  matter  for  congratulation,  since  all  would 
welcome  increased  production  of  so  useful  an  article  of  wealth. 

No  less  do  we  desire  the  increase  of  employment  which  comes 
with  augmented  wealth.  We  all  admit,  with  the  Commission, 
the  "  incalculable "  gain  of  increased  rural  occupation,  and  the 
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merit  of  forestry  in  providing  winter  employment ;  we  know  that 
for  winter  wages  many  a  labourer  looks  to  copse-cutting,  thinning 
plantations  and  planting  young  trees.  But  that  is  very  different 
from  allowing  a  necessity  for  displacing  £450,000,000  of  capital 
as  the  only  way  of  arriving  at  such  benefits.  If  the  Government 
must  interfere  with  the  matter  of  timber  supply,  in  what  direction 
should  it  move?  The  answer  seems  prosaic  and  pusillanimous 
compared  with  the  Report.  The  State  can  begin  by  putting  in 
order  the  Crown  forests  which  are  already  within  the  scope  of 
its  duty.  Eights  of  way  must  be  preserved  and  such  freedom 
in  the  use  of  the  land  for  recreation  as  has  been  acquired  by 
law  or  custom  must  be  safeguarded,  but  there  are  still  great 
tracts  which  could  be  enclosed  and  planted  or  tended  without 
serious  loss  to  the  public.  By  direct  labour,  or  probably  better 
by  contract,  these  could  be  made  of  far  greater  value  for  timber- 
production  than  they  are.  Then  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
Colonial  Office  might,  without  adding  to  the  functions  which  are 
accepted  as  theirs,  collect  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of 
more  scientific  and  wider  forestry  in  our  territories  abroad,  where 
there  is  greater  space  for  extensive  operations.  An  Imperial 
scheme  would  scarcely  deem  these  islands  worth  consideration. 
It  should  be  left  to  the  Colonial  Governments  and  the  Indian 
Government  to  impose  laws  such  as  those  of  Austria  and  Switzer- 
land, e.g.,  that  virgin  forests  when  fallen  must  be  replanted. 
Australia  is  realising  that  countries  cannot  stand  still  as  close 
preserves,  and  may  see  advantages  in  help  from  outside.  Irriga- 
tion is  the  difficulty  there,  but  the  laborious  experiments  of  the 
sheep-farmers  are  already  made  for  the  help  of  others.  Who 
knows  the  possibilities  of  our  African  possessions  ?  The  timber 
of  East  Africa  could  be  exported  with  no  greater  difficulties  of 
carriage  than  were  complained  of  within  this  country  by  the 
Commission  of  1787;  if  it  proved  unsuitable  for  our  markets, 
who  can  tell  the  results  of  introducing  other  trees  to  that  fertile 
climate  ? 

As  to  the  English  landowner,  it  is  true  that  an  investment 
on  which  any  return  during  the  investor's  life  is  improbable,  is 
not  primarily  attractive.  Those  who  inherit  early  a  tradition  of 
planting,  as  the  Duke  of  Athole,  and  live  to  reap  the  fruits,  are 
few,  and  if  the  majority  sees  other  more  quickly  productive  uses 
for  money  or  land,  they  cannot  be  blamed.  Very  few  put  their 
money  in  a  stocking  or  allow  their  land  to  be  derelict.  The 
Eeport  gives  glowing  accounts  of  success  in  forestry  on  certain 
estates,  but  landowners  are  generally  deterred  from  planting  for 
commercial  purposes  by  the  slow  return  upon  outlay;  by  the 
constant  drain  of  rates  and  taxes  on  property  which  returns  no 
annual  income ;  by  the  risks  of  loss  from  storm  and  pests,  and 
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not  least  by  consideration  of  the  fairly  prevalent  opinion  that 
this  country  cannot  successfully  compete  in  this  sphere  of 
production. 

The  Commission  has  reason  in  saying  that  the  first  considera- 
tions of  those  who  plant  are  often  those  alone  of  amenity  and 
covert,  delights  which  should  not  be  denied  to  persons  who  do 
no  harm  to  their  neighbours  thereby.  What  is  wanted  here  is 
knowledge  of  how  to  plant  with  a  view  to  producing  a  rotation  of 
useful  timber  as  well  as  a  pleasing  outlook,  and  the  small  self- 
denial  of  keeping  seedling- trees  safe  from  rabbits  and  game.*  The 
public,  which  is  learning  to  look  to  the  State  to  do  all  that  it 
wants  done,  will  cry  out  against  the  slowness  of  educative  pro- 
cedure and  the  small  scale  of  apparent  results.  But  the  aggregate 
would  not  be  negligible  nor  contrast  ill  with  the  disappointments 
of  planting  on  a  large  scale.  For  the  planting  would  be  on  a 
suitable  soil  and  carefully  tended,  whereas  of  the  6,000,000  acres 
in  Scotland  said  to  be  suitable  and  not  now  planted,  one  may  be 
confident  that  large  portions  would  never  grow  timber  trees 
except  in  pockets.  Acre  after  acre  would  prove  to  be  too  exposed 
or  to  have  rock  too  near  the  surface.  And  what  of  the  difficulty 
and  cost  of  draining  bog-land  ?  When  we  come  to  planting  on  a 
large  scale,  we  recognise  that  those  who  can  afford  to  wait  for 
returns  on  outlay  need  convincing  that  there  will  eventually 
be  profit ;  if  this  is  not  possible  for  them,  then  the  rich  and  poor 
alike  of  the  country  should  not  be  compelled  to  embark  upon  it. 
That  men  are  found  willing  to  set  aside  money  from  which  they 
will  never  live  to  reap  the  profits,  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  life 
assurance  companies. 

The  principle  laid  down  by  the  Commission  of  1787,  "The 
leaving  to  every  Man  the  entire  and  uncontrouled  Use  and 
Management  of  his  own  Woods  is  the  most  likely  Way  to 
encourage  planting  on  private  Estates,"  is  unassailable,  but  the 
State,  if  it  will,  can  do  something  here.  If  an  owner  expends 
money  on  planting  land  that  has  been  rated  practically  at "  prairie 
value,"  his  assessment  is  raised  upon  the  improvement,  and  an 
annual  drain  is  imposed  upon  his  purse  in  respect  of  property 
which  brings  in  no  income.  He  fears  to  burden  his  successors 
with  death  duties  on  woods  as  yet  far  from  putting  the  money  at 
which  they  are  valued  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  pay  the  duties. 
To  reduce  these  rates  and  remit  succession  duties  on  the  value  of 
the  timber  would  be  a  great  encouragement  to  the  would-be  planter 
even  if  the  timber  when  fallen  should  reasonably  contribute  a 
portion  of  its  price  in  lieu  of  the  succession  duty.  Appeals  for 
exemption  from  taxation  may  justly  be  eyed  askance  as  suspici- 
ously akin  to  petitions  of  unsound  enterprises  crying  out  for  the 

*  Of.  "  Forestry  and  Game,"  by  M.  C.  Duchesne,  The  Field,  June  19. 
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taxation  of  competitors,  but  these  proposed  remissions  are  not 
inconsistent  with  right  principles  of  taxation*.  Taxes  should  be  a 
toll  upon  annual  income  or  the  circulation  of  wealth  generally 
(including  the  periodical  taxation  of  successions),  and  the  analogy 
between  annual  taxation  of  annual  crops  and  of  eighty-year  crops 
is  false.  Young  timber  should  not  hold  to  its  owner  the  position 
of  a  thankless  spendthrift  child,  ever  drawing  upon  the  parent's 
purse  and  returning  neither  profit  nor  comfort. 

Lastly,  as  a  man  looks  for  security  in  the  office  he  freely 
chooses  when  he  insures  his  life,  so  he  will  look  for  security  that 
the  successor,  for  whom  he  plants,  shall  reap  the  reward.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  there  is  among  landowners  to-day  less  sense  of  security 
than  among  owners  of  property  in  other  forms.  Whatever  duties 
are  thrust  upon  the  State,  or  usurped  thereby,  yet  to  give  a  sense 
of  security  to  all  alike  in  their  possessions  of  every  kind  and  in 
the  rewards  of  their  own  labour  or  enterprise,  remains  a  funda- 
mental function  of  governments. 

WlLBBAHAM  V.    COOPER. 
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IMPERIAL   DEFENCE   UNDER    GEOGRAPHICAL 
LIMITATIONS 

BY  COLONEL   ST.   JOHN   FANCOURT,   C.B. 

THE  Prime  Minister's  statement  that  the  two  Power  standard 
has  its  limitations  in  "  geographical  conditions "  is  a  new  and 
even  dangerous  pronouncement  when  considered  in  connection 
with  the  question  of  Imperial  defence. 

It  is  said  by  certain  influential  naval  officers  whose  opinions 
carry  great  weight,  that  force  attracts  force,  and  that  in  time  of 
European  complications  British  Dreadnoughts  will  certainly  be 
found  near  similar  capital  ships  of  the  most  powerful  Continental 
Power,  ready  if  necessary  to  fight  for  the  command  of  the  sea. 
\\  Admitting  this  to  be  the  case,  this  high  naval  strategy  of  massing 
near  England  has  a  somewhat  uninviting  Imperial  aspect. 
Similar  measures  of  "  advanced  "  land  strategy  have  recently 
been  adopted  in  India  where  the  troops  have  been  concentrated 
in  large  garrisons  and  withdrawn  from  small  provinces  so  that 
when  massed  they  can  strike  a  crushing  blow  at  armed  rebellion. 
Such  a  distribution  may  be  excellent  both  in  theory  and  practice 
when  looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  a  commander  of  forces,  but 
it  can  scarcely  commend  itself  to  Englishmen  who  have  to  carry 
on  their  work  far  from  the  strategic  centres,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  has  produced  considerable  nervous  tension.1/  In  the  same 
way  Mr.  McKenna's  new  naval  distribution  scheme  will  probably 
find  as  small  favour  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  Pacific  as  Lord 
Kitchener's  military  scheme  has  done  in  Bengal. 

Mr.  Asquith's  "  geographical  conditions  "  strategy  has  also 
been  applied  to  our  land  forces  all  over  the  world.  Every  avail- 
able regular  soldier  has  been  brought  to  England  to  stiffen  the 
Territorial  Army  enlisted  for  service  in  England  only,  and  in 
order  to  "  feed  up  "  this  local  Territorial  Force  the  strength  of 
the  regular  troops  available  for  Imperial  purposes  has  been  largely 
reduced.  According  to  the  military  and  political  diagnosis  made 
both  by  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Balfour  the  heart  of  the  Empire  is 
its  weakest  point,  so  we  must  gather  in  our  military  strength  to 
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our  island  home,  though  for  Imperial  purposes  a  division  at  the 
Cape  is  worth  an  army  corps  in  England.  The  heart  of  the 
Empire  is  undoubtedly  weak,  and  the  fault  lies  with  the  leaders 
of  both  political  parties  who  have  failed  to  provide  efficient  local 
and  defensive  forces.  So  long  as  England's  sea  supremacy  was 
unchallenged  the  danger  of  our  weak  land  defence  was  fairly 
screened  from  observation,  but  with  a  Continental  Power  in  the 
possible  possession  of  a  fleet  almost  equal  to  our  own  in  capital 
ships,  the  invasion  of  England  becomes  a  practical  question.  And 
just  as  Metz  was  "contained"  in  1870,  and  its  great  garrison 
rendered  ineffective,  so  it  would  appear  possible  for  Germany  to 
"  contain "  England  by  naval  operations  with  capital  ships,  so 
as  to  virtually  "  rule  her  out "  from  meddling  in  Europe  or 
assisting  our  outlying  Empire. 

Mr.  Asquith  tells  us  also  that  a  fleet  with  a  base  three  to  ten 
thousand  miles  away  should  not  be  treated  for  the  purposes  of 
the  two  Power  standard  as  though  it  had  the  same  effective  value 
as  a  fleet  with  its  base  three  to  five  hundred  miles  from  our  own 
shores.  Such  a  statement  implies  an  utter  disregard  of  the 
first  principles  of  Empire  defence.  Our  own  shores  are  those 
of  Australia,  of  South  Africa,  of  Hong  Kong  and  Vancouver,  just 
as  much  as  Eamsgate  or  Margate,  Blackpool  or  Brighton.  For 
the  purpose  of  the  two  Power  standard  a  fleet  twelve  thousand 
miles  away  with  an  efficient  army  behind  it  might  be  a  greater 
danger  to  our  own  shores  of  Australia  or  Western  Canada,  than 
any  European  combination. 

Germany  and  Japan  in  alliance  would  create  a  most  serious 
naval  and  military  situation,  for  while  Germany  "  contained  "  us 
with  Dreadnoughts  in  Europe,  Japan  could  work  havoc  in  the 
East  and  land  her  troops  anywhere.  An  alliance  between  Germany 
and  the  United  States  would  be  still  less  to  our  liking.  We  are 
told  such  alliances  are  to  the  last  degree  improbable.  That  may 
be  so,  but  who  can  say  about  the  future  ?  The  affairs  of  some 
nations  are  in  the  hands  of  sound  practical  statesmen  with 
military  instincts.  We  have  seen  the  enormous  development  of 
Germany  in  armed  strength,  political  influence,  and  colonial 
expansion.  America's  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 
acquisition  of  the  Philippines,  and  creation  of  a  Pacific  fleet  is 
equally  significant,  while  Japan's  rush  forward  into  the  first  class 
as  a  fighting  power,  both  by  sea  and  land,  has  almost  given  into 
her  grasp  the  vast  resources  of  China.  Even  at  the  present  time 
these  three  Powers  in  combination  would  be  masters  of  the 
world.  The  British  public  appears  quite  unable  to  grasp  the  fact 
that  success  in  war  is  only  attainable  by  preparation  in  peace, 
and  while  other  nations  have  been  striding  forward,  this  country 
has  been  left  behind. 
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The  self-governing  colonies,  until  quite  recently,  had  a  comfort- 
able assurance  of  effective  support  in  time  of  need,  for  there  was 
a  widespread  belief  that  British  troops  were  always  available 
to  secure  the  safety  of  the  colonists'  farm  or  business.  To 
establish  our  colonists  in  the  early  days  of  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  the  West  Indies,  cost  us  the  lives  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  soldiers  from  the  old  country.  The  white  man's  bones 
in  the  soil  of  South  Africa  are  chiefly  those  of  British  soldiers, 
while  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  sterling  was  the  price  of  a 
united  South  Africa. 

The  withdrawal  of  effective  British  garrisons  from  our  self- 
governing  colonies  has  been  the  declared  policy  of  successive 
Liberal  Governments,  with  the  avowed  object  of  making  the 
colonists  organise  for  their  own  defence.  In  many  cases  the 
policy  (though  excellent  as  an  objective)  was  premature,  for  the 
colonists  were  not  strong  enough  to  stand  on  their  own  feet. 
Thus  we  had  the  very  serious  Maori  rebellion  to  put  down ;  the 
Kaffir,  Zulu  and  Transvaal  campaigns  entailed  great  loss  of 
life  and  treasure,  which  could  have  been  avoided  had  an  effective 
garrison  been  maintained.  t  Had  not  the  garrison  in  South  Africa 
been  weakened,  the  Boers  would  never  have  dared  to  attack 
Natal  and  the  Cape.  The  policy  has  been  a  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish  one.  The  "  pound  foolish  "  of  the  wars  enumerated 
might  be  reckoned  as  a  charge  on  the  taxpayer  of  England  of 
at  least  £500,000,000  during  the  last  fifty  years,  while  the  cost 
of  keeping  up  such  garrisons  as  the  Government's  military 
advisers  considered  necessary,  would  only  have  amounted  to  a 
few  millions. 

The  reduction  of  Imperial  naval  stations,  when  taken 
with  Mr.  Asquith's  definition  of  "our  own  shores,"  appears 
to  be  on  the  same  line  as  the  withdrawal  or  reduction  of  our 
colonial  garrisons  before  the  colonists  were  organised  for  land 
defence,  and  the  naval  policy  will  probably  have  similarly  dis- 
astrous effects,  for  the  colonies  are  now  less  organised  for  sea 
defence  than  they  were  for  land  defence  when  English  troops 
were  taken  away.  Again,  while  irresponsible  politicians  retain 
their  natural  propensity  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
foreign  Powers,  assist  revolutions  and  distressed  communities 
with  money  and  advice,  and  even  draw  up  political  manifestos 
as  members  of  the  British  Parliament,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
this  country  might  be  entangled  in  Continental  war,  and  when 
every  regular  soldier  was  urgently  required  in  the  East,  our  small 
"  Expeditionary  Force  "  might  be  locked  up  in  some  beleaguered 
Continental  fortress  or  unable  to  leave  Great  Britain  while  the 
enemies'  fleet  was  in  being.  Though  our  colonies  are  rapidly 
organising  their  military  forces,  they  cannot  for  some  years  to 
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come  stand  alone.  When  the  Empire  is  at  war,  their  homes 
will  require  to  be  defended  as  zealously  and  effectively  as  our 
own  shores  of  Kent  and  Suffolk.  The  danger  point  may  be 
Melbourne,  Durban,  Halifax  or  Kingston,  or  it  may  be  Sheerness, 
Plymouth,  Rosyth  or  Belfast — wherever  it  is,  the  troops  of  the 
whole  Empire  must  be  so  organised  as  to  be  ready  to  fight  any- 
where with  a  fair  chance  of  success. 

With  regard  to  Imperial  responsibilities,  it  is  well  to  recall 
the  fact  that  India  occupies  a  unique  position.  Under  certain 
conditions  an  army  of  100,000  men  from  India  would  be  available 
to  help  the  Empire  in  Australia,  South  Africa  and  Egypt. 
Under  certain  other  conditions,  India  would  require  all  the 
regular  soldiers  of  full  age  in  England,  and  this  is  the  controlling 
factor  in  Imperial  defence  at  the  present  time,  for  after  the 
despatch  of  the  "  Expeditionary  Force,"  we  should  be  left  with 
only  100,000  boys,  invalids  and  discharged  soldiers  of  the  Regular 
Army,  an  insufficient  numberevenfor  our  obligatory  home-garrisons. 
As  the  Territorial  Army  is  not  at  present  ready  in  numbers,  training 
or  organisation  to  resist  invasion,  it  follows  that  a  fleet  equal  to  those 
of  any  two  Continental  Powers  must  be  kept  in  home  waters  for 
coast  defence.  With  the  present  Continental  Powers'  shipbuilding 
programmes,  it  is  certain  that  the  situation  will  not  improve. 
The  British  nation  has  then  to  make  up  its  mind  as  to  one  of  three 
courses  :  (1)  To  enlist,  by  preferential  treatment,  money  payment 
or  compulsory  service,  an  effective  2nd  Line  Territorial  Force  of 
500,000  men,  capable  of  resisting  invasion  without  the  help  of  the 
Fleet ;  (2)  To  maintain  the  present  inefficient  Territorial  Force 
and  keep  the  Fleet  for  our  own  coast  defence,  thus  neglecting 
our  Imperial  responsibilities ;  (3)  To  build  such  a  powerful 
Fleet  as  to  serve  both  for  coast  defence  and  Imperial,  commercial 
or  sea  police  purposes — dismiss  the  Territorial  and  increase  the 
oversea  Army. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  most  honourable,  economical 
and  safe  choice  is  the  creation  of  a  strong  Territorial  Army, 
which  would  make  this  country  absolutely  safe  from  invasion 
and  leave  the  Navy  and  oversea  Army  free  to  go  anywhere. 
In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  thought  whether  the  strate- 
gical power  of  naval  land  defence  in  narrow  seas  has  not  been 
materially  altered  by  the  invention  of  airships  capable  of  locating 
fleets. 

The  regular  or  oversea  Army  has  always  been  a  "  party  " 
question  and  the  "Ins"  have  vied  with  each  other  how  to 
manipulate  the  Army  Estimates  so  as  to  make  boys  count  as 
men,  and  non-effectives  as  effectives.  It  has  been  left  to  the 
present  rulers  of  the  State  fco  surpass  all  previous  efforts,  and 
actually  endeavour  to  prove  that  while  withdrawing  or  weakening 
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the  Navy  and  Army  throughout  Greater  Britain,  they  have  added 
to  the  military  efficiency  of  the  Empire.  While  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  has  been  warmly  supported  by  his  political 
opponents  in  his  efforts  to  raise  a  local  army,  he  has  quite  failed 
to  gain  any  assistance  from  his  colleagues  or  his  party.  Their 
actions  have  been  positively  detrimental  to  the  success  of  the 
Territorial  Army.  The  appointments  to  such  important  military 
offices  as  lord  and  deputy-lieutenants  of  counties  have  been 
reserved  by  the  Liberal  party  as  a  reward  for  their  followers' 
political  services,  and  in  many  cases  well-known  anti-militarists 
have  been  nominated  to  County  Military  Associations.  If  a 
political  party  in  power  depends  on  the  "  Little  Navy  "  and  "  anti- 
militarist  "  vote  to  keep  them  in,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
Territorial  Army  can  ever  be  made  efficient,  for  all  military  and 
naval  questions  are  party  questions  to  the  anti-militarist.  With 
whole-hearted  assistance  from  his  political  opponents,  a  demo- 
cratic minister  of  indefatigable  energy  and  great  public  spirit,  has 
failed  to  raise  300,000  efficient  soldiers  for  the  local  defence  of  this 
country  ;  his  appeal  to  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  nation  has  after 
a  three  years'  crusade  proved  a  failure.  The  apathy  of  the  public 
on  the  subject  of  imperial  defence  is  almost  incomprehensible ; 
the  training,  physique  and  terms  of  service  of  the  civil  soldier  have 
had  to  be  reduced  to  a  very  low  standard  before  230,000  young 
men  would  engage  as  Territorials.  On  the  other  hand,  the  youth 
of  the  Colonies  are  responding  gladly  to  the  call  of  military  duty 
and  are  playing  the  part  of  men. 

So  long  as  we  have  powerful  fleets  all  over  the  world,  the 
Empire,  in  the  event  of  war,  can  act  on  interior  lines — Australia 
can  help  the  Cape,  India  can  reinforce  Africa,  or  England  can 
help  Canada,  or  we  can  all  interchange  our  troops  on  any  sudden 
emergency. 

Before  the  Imperial  Conference  can  meet  and  before  the 
Imperial  Intelligence  Department  can  get  to  work,  an  entire 
redistribution  and  recasting  of  our  fleets  has  taken  place.  The 
change  carries  with  it  a  grave  modification  of  our  Imperial 
responsibilities.  The  regular  or  oversea  Army,  with  its  Imperial 
duties,  has  been  seriously  reduced,  practically  by  40,000  men,  and 
concentrated  in  England,  while  a  new  army,  without  any  obliga- 
tion to  serve  outside  our  island,  has  been  created.  By  all  these 
great  changes,  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Liberal  tradition,  the 
interests  of  Greater  Britain  have  been  vitally  affected,  and  they 
have  been  rushed  through  without  consultation  with  our  oversea 
dominions. 

When  the  Prime  Minister  stated  recently  that  we  must  have 
an  unassailable  naval  superiority  which  would  give  us  complete 
command  of  the  sea,  and  make  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  any 
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part  of  the  Empire  an  impossibility,  he  was  no  doubt  under  the 
impression  that  the  change  lately  made  in  the  reduction  and  dis- 
tribution of  our  Army  and  Navy  had  not  affected  the  Imperial 
strategical  position ;  unfortunately  it  is  necessary  in  the  public 
interest  to  clearly  point  out  that  he  has  been  misinformed.  It  is 
the  well-considered  professional  opinion  of  many  officers,  who 
have  spent  their  lives  studying  such  technical  matters,  that  the 
new  strategical  disposition  of  the  fleets,  and  the  reconstruction  of 
the  land  forces,  have  not  secured  this  country  against  invasion, 
while  they  have  seriously  weakened  the  military  strength  of  our 
Imperial  frontiers. 

ST.  JOHN  FANCOUET. 
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THE  AUSTRALIAN  LABOUR  PARTY 

MR.   FISHER'S  NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  DEFENCE 
PROPOSALS 

BY  F.  A.  W.  GISBORNE 

[This  article  was  in  type  before  the  change  had  taken  place  in  the  Commonwealth 
Government.  It  is,  however,  both  timely  and  instructive  in  view  of  the 
approaching  Imperial  Conference  on  Naval  Defence. — Ed.] 

THE  Australian  Labour  Party  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  tad- 
pole. It  has  a  large  head,  containing  ample  brains,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, there  is  a  long  and  exceedingly  restless  tail.  The  former 
organ  does  not  possess  complete  control  over  the  latter,  and  must 
yield  in  a  measure  to  its  erratic  impulses.  Statesmanship  has  to 
be  judiciously  tempered  with  demagoguism,  otherwise  a  fatal 
division  would  ensue.  These  political  exigencies  must  be  borne 
in  mind  in  considering  the  party  programme.  It  will  probably 
be  found  eventually  that  the  Labour  bark,  sonorous  and  threaten- 
ing as  it  is,  is  but  a  vox  et  prceterea  nihil.  The  bite  will  be  of 
the  mildest  nature,  for  responsibility  breeds  moderation. 

Mr.  Fisher's  scheme  of  naval  and  military  defence  is  of 
particular  interest  at  the  present  time.  On  the  naval  question 
his  Ministry  gave  a  clear  indication  of  their  views  by  ordering 
three  destroyers  to  be  paid  for  out  of  funds  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment during  last  session  for  general  defence  purposes.  This 
rather  abrupt  action  created  a  good  deal  of  soreness  in  certain 
political  circles,  as  the  last  Ministry,  that  of  Mr.  Deakin, 
promised  before  the  money  was  granted  that  it  should  not  be 
specifically  allocated  to  any  purpose  without  Parliamentary 
sanction.  The  Labour  Party,  then  nominally  in  opposition,  was 
particularly  insistent  on  this  condition.  It  is  felt,  not  without 
reason,  that  the  new  departure,  which  not  only  involves  the 
expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  but,  what  is  of  much 
greater  importance,  a  complete  change  of  naval  policy,  is  tanta- 
mount in  the  circumstances  to  an  indirect  breach  of  faith.  Still, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  step  received  the  approval  of  a 
large  number  of  Australian  citizens  who  are  not  in  entire  sym- 
pathy with  the  Labour  Party  on  general  matters  of  policy.  An 
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Australian  fleet  manned  and  built  by  Australians  has  long  been 
one  of  the  chief  aspirations  of  Young  Australia. 

Of  the  eleven  curiosities  of  naval  architecture  which  now 
constitute  the  Commonwealth's  private  fleet  Mr.  Fisher  has  spoken 
with  some  contempt.  One  of  these  humble  Dreadnoughts,  he  has 
affirmed,  is  in  so  advanced  a  stage  of  decrepitude  that  she  has  to 
be  towed  by  a  tug.  Opposed  to  the  modern  second-class  cruiser 
the  whole  eleven  would  be  converted  into  permanent  submarines 
within  half  an  hour.  For  training  purposes  a  few  may  be  of 
some  future  use ;  as  fighting  machines  they  can  only  be  classed 
among  the  humours  of  sea  warfare.  To  replace  these,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  three  vessels  mentioned,  it  is  now  proposed  to  build  16 
more  of  a  light  or  "  river"  type,  and  also  four  ocean  destroyers  with 
a  steaming  radius  of  3,000  miles  at  a  speed  averaging  10  knots. 

The  whole  fleet,  if  the  scheme  be  accepted,  will  be  ready  for 
service  by  the  end  of  1912,  and  the  total  cost,  including  upkeep 
till  that  date,  is  estimated  at  ^62,981,600.  On  the  expiration  of 
the  present  agreement  with  the  British  Admiralty  the  annual 
subsidy  of  £200,000  now  paid  shall,  Mr.  Fisher  proposes,  abso- 
lutely cease.  Indeed,  financial  exigencies  would  at  present  forbid 
a  double  contribution  for  the  maintenance  of  both  an  Imperial 
and  a  local  squadron.  It  is  refreshing,  however,  to  observe  the 
readiness  expressed  by  Commonwealth  Ministers  to  place  the 
whole  future  naval  resources  of  Australia  unreservedly  at  the 
disposal  of  the  British  authorities,  should  a  grave  emergency 
arise.  These  assurances  reflect  a  high  degree  of  credit  alike  on 
the  patriotism  and  the  good  sense  of  their  authors. 

The  proposal,  supported  by  many  large  and  enthusiastic  public 
meetings  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  for  presenting  a  Dread- 
nought to  Great  Britain  to  assist  her  to  maintain  a  decisive 
supremacy  over  Germany  was  derided  by  Mr.  Fisher  as  a  "  policy 
of  hysteria,"  and  a  "spectacular  display."  Such  expressions 
applied  to  a  genuine  and  most  laudable,  even  if  mistaken,  mani- 
festation of  patriotic  sentiment  were  scarcely  becoming  or  politic. 
Both  Mr.  Deakin  and  Mr.  Reid,  besides  a  host  of  other  prominent 
men,  shared  the  popular  enthusiasm,  and  expressed  their  entire 
agreement  with  the  project.  The  State  Government  of  Victoria 
and  New  South  Wales  have  administered  a  severe  rebuke  to 
Mr.  Fisher  for  his  ill-judged  censures  by  offering  on  their  own 
joint  responsibility  a  first-class  battleship  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  the  offer  has  been  accepted.  Yet,  while  the  motives 
of  those  who  have  successfully  urged  that  Australia  should  follow 
the  example  of  New  Zealand  in  offering  a  magnificent  gift  to  the 
Motherland  deserve  all  honour,  many  Australians,  whose  leanings 
are  strongly  imperialistic,  would  have  preferred  that  Mr.  Wade's 
original  suggestion  should  have  been  carried  out,  and  that  instead 
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of  a  battleship,  an  additional  yearly  sum  of  £300,000,  making 
£500,000  in  all,  should  be  offered  as  the  Commonwealth's  con- 
tribution towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Empire's  supremacy  on 
the  seas. 

Such  an  increase  of  the  annual  subsidy  would  pay  interest 
on  cost  of  construction  and  meet  the  charges  of  upkeep, 
sinking  fund,  etc.,  on  a  first-class  battleship,  permanently,  for 
general  defence,  while  a  small  local  flotilla  maintained  by  the 
Commonwealth  in  home  waters  would  relieve  the  Imperial 
squadron  of  some  of  its  duties.  An  extra  £300,000  a  year,  too, 
would  entail  but  a  trifling  addition  to  the  general  I  axation ; 
whereas  the  large  sum  required  to  furnish  a  vessel  of  the 
Dreadnought  type  at  once  must  necessitate  a  considerable  im- 
mediate increase  of  the  public  burdens,  and  might,  among  certain 
classes,  provoke  a  deplorable  reaction  of  feeling.  This  considera- 
tion, too,  deserves  notice ;  the  present  British  Ministry  is  regarded 
with  profound  distrust  by  the  generality  of  colonists.  It  is 
credited  with  more  kindly  feelings  towards  Boers  and  Zulus  than 
towards  loyal  Britons  across  the  seas.  The  colonial  ear  is  not 
charmed  by  the  sounding  brass  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  or  the 
tinkling  cymbal  of  Lord  Crewe;  nor  does  the  reason  of  the 
average  Australian  admit  Mr.  Asquith's  claim  to  fiscal  infallibility. 
Consequently  a  fear  is  entertained  lest  the  gift  of  a  Dreadnought 
to  the  present  Kadical  Cabinet  might  simply  mean  the  reduction 
of  the  next  naval  estimates,  and  the  distribution  of  the  sums  so 
saved  among  hordes  of  "  hunger-marchers  "  and  political  undesir- 
ables of  all  kinds.  Thus  a  devoted  Praetorian  Guard  would  be 
enrolled  whose  votes  at  the  next  election  might  possibly  renew 
the  life  of  a  little  England  and,  therefore,  anti-Australian  Govern- 
ment. Such  a  result  would  not  give  satisfaction  to  the  donors. 
In  presenting  a  battle-ship  to  the  Empire  it  certainly  is  not  their 
desire  to  present  also  a  renewed  term  of  office  to  the  Liberals. 

The  ultimate  establishment  of  an  Imperial  Kriegsverein 
should  be  the  aspiration  of  every  loyal  subject  under  the  British 
flag.  An  Imperial  fleet  and  army  supported  by  contributions 
from  the  various  provinces  of  the  Empire  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  populations,  and  controlled  by  a  representative  Council 
would  insure  that  unity  of  design  and  action  which  is  essential 
to  success  in  war.  To  guard  against  raids  and  surprise  attacks 
local  forces  under  local  control  would,  of  course,  be  necessary ; 
but  the  striking  force,  whether  by  sea  or  land,  should  be  under 
one  supreme  authority.  Panoplied  thus,  the  British  Empire 
would  stand  invincible.  At  present  the  Commonwealth's  absolute 
dependence  on  Great  Britain  for  defence  by  sea  is  doubly  harmful ; 
it  weakens  the  self-reliance  of  the  colonist,  while  it  engenders  a 
sense  of  injury  in  the  minds  of  the  British  tax-payer.  It  is. 
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humiliating  to  Australians  to  reflect  that  while  they  pay  only  on 
an  average  6s.  C2d.  per  head  for  naval  and  military  defence  their 
poorer  brethren  at  home  have  to  pay  for  such  common  purposes 
no  less  than  27s.  apiece.  Such  disparity  of  sacrifice  requires  a 
remedy.  The  adoption  of  the  sensible  proposal  made  some  time 
ago,  that  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  amounts  collected  in  the  way 
of  Customs  Duties  on  foreign  goods  (these  having  been  first 
systematised  under  a  general  scheme  of  preferential  trade) 
throughout  the  Empire,  should  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  the 
Imperial  sea  and  land  forces  would  seem,  theoretically  at  least, 
greatly  to  be  desired  in  the  interests  of  justice  to  all. 

Mr.  Fisher's  scheme  of  land  defence  is  of  a  composite  nature, 
partly  compulsory  and  partly  voluntary.  Boys  and  youths  between 
ten  and  twenty  years  of  age  shall,  he  proposes,  be  compelled  to 
undergo  military  training  for  fixed  periods  yearly.  Payment  is 
to  be  made  at  the  rate  of  10s.  a  week  in  the  case  of  youths 
between  eighteen  and  twenty,  and  12s.  Qd.  for  a  man  over  twenty 
while  in  camp.  This  plan,  it  is  calculated,  will  give  the  Common- 
wealth a  National  Army,  commencing  at  30,000  in  1910  and 
rising  in  the  course  of  twelve  years  to  upwards  of  200,000,  with 
a  powerful  and  increasing  reserve  of  trained  men.  Training  is  to 
cease  at  the  age. of  thirty,  a  limit  which  might  with  advantage  be 
extended.  Mr.  Deakin  has  stated  his  general  approval  of  the 
scheme,  but  its  weakness  seems  to  lie  in  the  liberal  concessions 
made  to  the  upholders  of  the  purely  voluntary  principle.  It  may 
be  hoped  that  service  for  a  limited  period  yearly  may  be  rendered 
obligatory  until  at  least  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  that  trained 
men,  if  desirous  to  continue  in  the  service,  be  retained  until 
reaching,  say,  forty.  Otherwise  the  first  line  of  our  defenders 
might  be  characterised  rather  by  the  impetuosity  of  youth  than 
the  steadiness  and  caution  of  maturer  years. 

Whatever  modifications  of  the  plan  outlined  may  be  insisted 
on  by  the  successor  of  the  present  Parliament,  a  good  example 
has  been  set  by  the  leaders  of  the  Australian  Labour  Party  to 
their  brethren  at  home.  It  may  be  hoped  that  amongst  the 
members  of  the  latter  the  ignoble  doctrine  which  associates 
freedom  with  the  neglect  of  the  first  of  civic  duties  will  soon 
become  extinct.  Liberty  to  ignore  precautions  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  liberty  is  a  dangerous  privilege, 
and  one  that  is  likely  to  lead  to  its  own  extinction. 

The  proposed  establishment  of  factories  for  the  manufacture 
of  guns,  small  arms  and  ammunition  will  meet  with  general 
approval.  Were  war  to  break  out  now,  and  Australian  ports  to 
be  suddenly  blockaded,  a  powder  famine  would  soon  paralyse 
resistance.  Our  defenders,  after  an  engagement  or  two,  would 
be  unable  to  welcome  the  enemy  with  anything  but  an  occasional 
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fusillade  from  shot  guns  and  pea  rifles ;  and  of  our  artillery  the 
less  said  the  better.  The  man  behind  the  gun  is,  we  know,  the 
most  potent  factor  in  war;  but  the  man  with  no  gun  to  get 
behind  is  a  rather  helpless  warrior.  Seeing  that  all  of  the  towns 
in  Australia  with  a  population  exceeding  20,000  apiece,  save  four 
only,  are  situated  within  the  zone  of  danger  from  maritime  attack, 
and  that  not  one  of  these  is  adequately  fortified,  our  vulnerability 
in  the  event  of  the  temporary  or  permanent  withdrawal  of  the 
British  fleet  would  offer  an  enterprising  foe  the  fairest  chances  of 
success.  Hobart,  for  instance,  with  its  magnificent  harbour, 
described  by  an  eminent  military  authority  some  years  ago  as  the 
key  to  Australia,  could  only  return  the  fire  of  a  hostile  squadron 
with  two  6-inch  quick-firing  guns,  neither  of  the  most  approved 
pattern.  It  were  perhaps  best  not  to  specify  other  similar  cases. 
It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  while  advocating  the  building  of  the 
establishments  referred  to  the  Prime  Minister  expressed  unqualified 
adherence  to  the  extravagant  Federal  capital  scheme,  to  carry  out 
which  will  cost  millions.  Ornamentation  should  yield  precedence 
to  protection.  Australia  should  provide  herself  with  a  helmet 
before  she  flaunts  a  plume.  Prudence,  the  first  of  virtues,  is 
somewhat  overlooked  in  these  democratic  days. 

As  expected,  Mr.  Fisher  adopted  an  uncompromising  attitude 
towards  the  States  on  the  subject  of  finance.  The  proposals 
of  the  State  Premiers,  agreed  to  at  the  last  conference,  were 
brusquely  set  aside.  A  modest  annual  contribution  of  £6,000,000 
from  the  Customs  was  offered  instead,  with  a  shadowy  prospect 
of  occasional, future  augmentation.  The  offer  has  been  scouted 
in  vigorous  terms  by  all  the  State  Ministries,  and  the  financial 
issue  will  be  fought  out  with  determination  at  the  next  election. 
As  before  said,  the  real  questions  at  stake  will  be  federation  or 
unification — constitution  or  caucus.  The  triumph  of  the  latter, 
whose  ultimate  objective  is  socialism,  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  be 
averted  by  the  union  of  all  the  moderate  elements  in  Australian 
society. 

The  graduated  land  tax  formally  proposed  by  the  leader  of 
the  Labour  Party  represents,  like  the  financial  proposition,  a 
veiled  attack  on  State  rights.  In  the  strict  sense  it  is  permissible, 
for  the  Constitution  bestowed  on  the  Commonwealth  a  general 
power  to  tax.  But  there  was  a  distinct  understanding  among 
its  framers  that  such  power  should  only  be  exercised  under  grave 
necessity,  when  a  sudden  danger,  external  or  internal,  had  to 
be  met.  To  make  use  of  it  in  normal  times  and  for  normal 
purposes  is  regarded  as  a  moral  breach  of  the  Federal  compact. 
It  was  never  intended  that  the  extreme  medicine  of  the  Con- 
stitution should  be  used  as  daily  bread.  A  Federal  land  tax, 
superadded  to  the  similar  tax  already  collected  by  most  of  the 
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State  Governments,  must  tend  to  accentuate  the  financial  embar- 
rassment already  felt  by  the  latter,  and  weaken  their  position 
in  regard  to  the  Commonwealth. 

According  to  reliable  estimates  84  per  cent,  of  the  functions 
of  government  are  still  retained  by  the  States.  They  control 
their  own  railways,  public  works,  police,  judicial  and  educational 
systems,  Crown  lands,  and  other  important  matters.  Having 
already  surrendered  a  large  proportion  of  their  Customs  and 
Excise  revenues,  with  a  prospect  of  losing  more  very  soon,  they 
depend  much  on  direct  taxation,  largely  imposed  on  land,  to 
meet  their  liabilities.  Federal  encroachments  on  what  the  local 
Treasurers  regard  as  their  own  preserves  would  greatly  disturb 
the  financial  equilibrium  of  at  least  several  of  the  weaker  States, 
and  would  place  them  in  a  position  of  humiliating  dependence 
on  the  central  authority.  But,  setting  aside  these  considerations 
the  fiscal  foray  meditated  by  the  Labour  Party  threatens  the 
whole  of  the  Commonwealth  with  changes  of  a  very  grave  nature. 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  that  Party — in  the  main 
townsmen — suffer  from  land  on  the  brain.  Land  nationalisation 
has  become  a  very  popular  cry  among  the  landless  classes.  It  is 
true  the  present  proposals,  which  exempt  all  properties  whose 
capital  value  is  below  £5,000,  a  graduated  tax  commencing  at 
Id.  in  the  £  and  ascending  to  4d  where  the  capital  value  exceeds 
£50,000,  with  an  extra  penny  for  absentees,  being  imposed  on 
those  exceeding  that  limit,  will  not  immediately  affect  the  great 
bulk  of  the  landholders  throughout  Australia.  But  the  average 
farmer  is  cute  enough  to  see  that  the  Federal  Parliament  will 
not  be  content  with  one  victim,  however  fat,  if  he  be  sacrificed. 
His  leaner  brethren  will  gradually  be  devoured  also.  The  pro- 
posed tax  will  undoubtedly  meet  with  the  united  opposition  of 
all  land  owners,  small  as  well  as  great ;  and  thanks  to  organisa- 
tions such  as  the  Farmers'  Union  in  South  Australia,  whose 
success  at  a  recent  electoral  contest  will  probably  stimulate  the 
forming  of  similar  combinations  throughout  all  the  chief  agri- 
cultural districts  in  the  continent,  the  essentially  country  party 
in  Australia  is  becoming  a  more  formidable  conservative  force 
each  day.  The  country  man,  as  a  rule,  looks  before  he  leaps ; 
the  townsman  leaps  before  he  looks. 

The  introduction  of  suitable  immigrants  and  their  settlement 
on  the  waste  lands  of  the  Commonwealth  will  do  much  to 
neutralise  the  wild  and  predatory  schemes  of  the  city  agitator, 
and  to  support  the  cause  of  order  and  good  government. 

F.  A.  W.  GISBOBNB. 

TASMANIA. 

Note. — The  figures  quoted  have,  in  the  main,  been  taken  from  the  last  official 
Commonwealth  Year-book.— F.  A.  W.  G. 
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WILL   THE   PUBLIC    SCHOOL    HOLD    ITS 

OWN? 

BY   GEORGE   A.   WADE 

ONE  is  often  asked  whether  the  product  of  our  great  public 
schools  will  not  be  materially  affected  by  the  increasing  competition 
of  secondary  and  technical  schools,  and  the  rising  tide  of  demo- 
cratic education.  Many  people  think  that  sooner  or  later  a 
radical  change  must  take  place  in  the  curriculum  of  our  great 
schools.  On  the  other  hand  high  authorities,  while  admitting 
that  schools  like  Eton  and  Harrow  may  possibly  be  affected  by  the 
altered  conditions,  believe  that  the  general  type  of  public  schoolboy 
is  of  so  unique  a  character,  and  his  education  and  training  of  so 
special  a  kind,  that  he  will  continue  to  hold  his  own  against  all 
comers  from  other  educational  centres. 

And  there  is  good  reason  for  this  belief,  seeing  that  the 
course  of  instruction  adopted  at  the  great  public  schools  produces 
what  all  true  Britons  wish  to  see,  and  which  Juvenal  praised  long 
centuries  ago,  "  the  sound  mind  in  the  sound  body."  The  aim  of 
the  masters  is  not  merely  to  cram  boys  with  book  knowledge,  or 
to  make  them  into  first-class  athletes,  but  to  send  them  out  into 
the  world  equipped  in  every  way  as  English  gentlemen.  They 
are  ever  trying  to  teach  their  boys  to  prove  themselves  worthy 
members  of  society  in  its  broadest  sense,  to  do  their  duty  honestly 
and  straightforwardly  in  any  sphere  of  life  to  which  they  may 
be  called,  and  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  they  have  a  school 
reputation  to  uphold  and  enhance. 

A  few  instances  taken  haphazard  from  the  long  list  of  brave 
and  noble  deeds  done  by  our  public  schoolboys  will  exemplify  better 
than  any  line  of  argument  what  this  teaching  has  produced. 

Take  the  stirring  story  of  the  young  Eton  boy  at  Laing's 
Nek  during  the  last  South  African  War.  How  grandly  he  led 
his  men  against  the  foe,  waving  his  sword  and  shouting  gaily 
"  Floreat  Etona  !  "  though  he  led  a  forlorn  hope — and  he  knew 
it !  But  he  had  been  taught  that  his  school,  as  well  as  England, 
expects  her  sons  to  do  their  duty,  even  at  the  cost  of  life 
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itself.  So  he  rode  bravely  forward  till  a  bullet  struck  him  and 
he  fell,  never  to  rise  again.  When  the  surgeons  and  nurses  came 
up  to  him  his  eyes  lit  up  with  a  smile,  and  his  lips  moved.  They 
were  just  in  time  to  hear  the  words  "  Floreat  Etona !  "  ere  he 
closed  his  eyes  for  ever.  In  death,  as  in  life,  his  thoughts  were 
with  the  great  school  by  the  Thames. 

A  well-known  traveller  on  being  asked  what  had  struck 
him  most  during  his  many  journeys  through  the  Far  East, 
replied,  "What  struck  me  most  was  the  case  of  a  young 
man  in  India.  He  was  barely  more  than  a  boy,  and  had 
come  almost  straight  from  Haileybury.  He  was  one  of  three 
Britons  placed  in  charge  of  a  million  souls  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  Punjaub.  Quite  unexpectedly  his  chief  died  from  the 
plague  that  was  ravaging  the  district ;  and  soon  after  the  second 
Englishman  succumbed  to  the  same  dreadful  malady.  There  was 
only  this  boy  left  to  rule  and  help  a  million  of  people  to  fight 
the  deadly  disease !  But  did  he  falter  ?  Not  for  a  minute !  Did 
he  shrink  from  a  task  that  might  have  appalled  a  host  ?  No ! 
He  had  been  taught  at  school  to  do  his  duty  in  whatever  sphere 
of  life  he  might  be.  The  noble  lad  from  the  School- with-the-Dome 
toiled  on,  wearing  himself  to  a  shadow  for  the  good  of  that 
multitude  of  folk  all  depending  on  him,  almost  for  their  very 
lives !  He  toiled  and  worked  till  at  last  help  came,  to  find  him 
nearly  done  for,  nearly  past  all  aid.  It  is  grand  to  know  he  was 
saved  before  it  was  too  late !  But  the  magnificent  spectacle  of 
that  young  fellow  from  Haileybury,  as  I  saw  him  in  the  Punjaub, 
gave  me  an  even  greater  appreciation  of  the  public  schools  of 
England  and  the  lessons  they  teach,  than  what  I  had  before, 
high  though  that  was." 

Then  there  is  the  story  of  young  Eussell,  who  came  from 
Trinity  College,  Glenalmond,  one  of  Scotland's  very  best  schools  ? 
The  account  of  Russell's  marvellous  heroism  and  self-sacrifice 
when  the  "  Birkenhead  "  went  down  ought  to  be  read  twice  a 
year  in  all  the  schools  of  the  kingdom  as  an  example  to  other 
boys.  Just  after  leaving  Glenalmond  Eussell  joined  his  regiment 
and  sailed  on  the  doomed  ship.  He  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  boat 
carrying  women  and  children  from  the  wreck  to  the  shore,  and  as 
he  sat  in  the  stern  he  could  see  the  sharks  swimming  greedily 
round  the  craft  and  seizing  drowning  folk  every  minute.  The 
boat  was  overcrowded  and  low  down  in  the  water,  when  a  perishing 
sailor  caught  hold  of  its  side  and  besought  rescue.  But  the  boat 
was  too  full  already  to  take  even  one  more. 

Suddenly  a  woman's  piercing  cry  rang  out  as  she  sat  there 
clasping  her  child  to  her :  " Oh,  sir,  save  him,  he  is  my  husband! " 
At  the  same  time  the  drowning  man's  eyes  gazed  piteously  up  at 
Eussell. 
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The  lad  from  Glenalmond  looked  first  at  the  woman  and  child, 
next  at  the  man  in  the  sea.  Then  without  a  moment's  hesitation 
he  jumped  clean  from  the  boat  into  the  rolling  waters,  as  he  ex- 
claimed :  "  Take  my  place  ;  they  need  you  more  than  me !  " 

A  minute  more  and —  God  only  knows  what  became  of  the 
hero  !  But  to-day  may  be  seen  at  Glenalmond  a  memorial  window 
and  a  marble  tablet  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  noblest  boys  who 
ever  came  from  a  great  public  school. 

I  knew  a  quiet,  unassuming  curate  at  a  seaside  village.  He 
was  an  old  public  school  boy.  One  night  there  was  a  fearful 
storm,  and  a  vessel  went  on  the  rocks.  The  crew  could  be  seen 
in  the  rigging,  wet  through  and  numbed  by  cold.  The  ordinary 
lifeboat  men  refused  to  go  out,  so  awful  were  the  waves.  They 
said  that  there  was  no  chance  of  the  boat  ever  reaching  the  wreck, 
and  their  fears  seemed  justified.  Crowds  of  people  stood  on  the 
beach,  all  eager  to  save  the  perishing  men.  But  what  could  they 
do  if  the  lifeboat  men  themselves  were  afraid  ? 

At  last  one  grand  old  tar  stepped  forth  from  the  crowd. 

"  Look  here,  you  fellows,"  he  said  in  a  loud  voice  to  all 
around,  "  I  can't  stay  here  and  watch  those  men  drown  for  want 
of  somebody  trying  to  help  them  !  I  intend  to  go  out  with  the 
boat !  Who  will  go  with  me  ?  " 

The  curate  took  off  his  coat  and  hat.  and  rolling  up  his  shirt- 
sleeves said  in  a  quiet  voice :  "  I'm  with  you,  sir !  " 

Two  more  men  joined.  Then  others  came  on,  until  at  last 
the  crew  was  made  up.  Off  went  the  lifeboat,  and  ten  lives 
were  saved  that  night,  though  the  brave  lads  had  a  terrible  fight 
with  wind  and  waves  before  the  boat  was  brought  safely  to  shore 
again.  Next  day  the  country  was  ringing  with  the  curate's 
splendid  deed. 

His  father  and  mother  wrote  to  him  expressing  their  delight, 
and  thankfulness  at  his  safety,  and  the  father  said  in  his  letter  : 

"  What  did  you  think  of,  my  boy,  as  you  were  rowing  to 
almost  certain  death  ?  " 

"  I  thought  of  you  and  mother,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  hoped 
that  you  were  praying  for  me  just  then." 

That  was  what  the  public  school  had  taught  him.  What 
is  mere  book-learning,  what  is  mere  scientific  or  technical 
instruction,  valuable  as  these  may  be,  compared  with  such  grand 
teaching  as  that  ? 

And  did  not  Mr.  Kudyard  Kipling,  when  somebody  once 
asked  him  whether  he  had  ever  really  known  any  boy  whose 
career  was  like  that  of  "  Stalky,"  say,  "  Yes,  India  is  full 
of  Stalkies.  And  they  come  from  Cheltenham,  Marlborough, 
and  Haileybury  ? "  The  celebrated  author  did  not  mean  to 
be  invidious,  I  am  sure.  Doubtless  he  named  the  schools  that 
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first  occurred  to  him.  But  he  might  have  added  Clifton, 
Repton,  and  Uppingham,  Radley,  Bradfield,  Fettes,  Winchester, 
Eossall,  and  a  host  of  others.  For  no  one  public  school  has 
any  monopoly  in  this  respect.  The  boy  at  Loretto,  at  Cork, 
at  Glasgow  Academy,  at  Tonbridge,  at  Bedford,  at  Brighton, 
or  Sherborne,  has  just  as  high  an  ideal  set  before  him  as  to 
what  his  duty  is,  and  what  he  is  expected  to  do,  as  the  boy  at 
Eton  or  Harrow,  and  he  learns  the  lesson  just  as  well. 

I  recollect  one  day  meeting  a  young  officer.  He  was  only 
twenty-two,  but  he  had  already  seen  three  years'  service  in 
Burmah.  He  had  not  particularly  distinguished  himself  when  at 
school,  although  he  was  not  backward.  Whilst  on  an  expedition 
his  superior  officer  died,  and  this  boy  found  himself  suddenly  made 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  some  hundred  soldiers  in  a  country 
about  which  he  knew  nothing  whatever.  He  had  also  his  task  to 
perform,  namely,  to  overcome  a  fierce  hill-tribe  of  six  thousand 
people.  I  looked  at  his  modest,  quiet,  but  determined  face  as 
he  told  me  how  keenly  he  had  felt  the  responsibility  placed 
on  him. 

"  And  what  did  your  chief  (a  very  famous  soldier)  say  when 
you  returned  so  successful?"  I  inquired. 

The  Old  Westminster  laughed. 

"  *  Glad  you're  back  all  right,'  "  was  all  the  chief  said.  "  You 
see  I  had  only  done  what  I  was  expected  to  do ;  and  a  hundred 
other  fellows  would  have  done  it  just  as  well." 

And  they  probably  would.  But  that  quiet  answer  was  none 
the  less  a  fine  tribute  to  the  modesty  the  public  schools  teach,  and 
to  the  lessons  in  duty  they  inculcate  in  their  sons. 

As  to  the  pride  and  pleasure  boys  feel  in  their  associations  with 
the  old  school  it  would  be  possible  to  fill  a  whole  volume. 

Let  me  cite  an  instance.  Not  long  ago  several  people  in  Leeds 
might  have  been  seen  watching  a  fine  pair  of  horses  as  they  came 
prancing  down  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares,  driven  by  a  well- 
known  gentleman.  Suddenly  there  appeared  on  the  scene  a 
Christ's  Hospital  boy,  a  lad  about  eleven  years  old.  Many  folk 
turned  in  curiosity  to  gaze  after  the  boy,  and  were  interested  in 
him  as  he  passed  along  with  that  rather  slurring  walk  which  most 
lads  at  Christ's  Hospital  seem  somehow  to  acquire  when  young. 
Unexpectedly  the  horses  were  brought  to  a  standstill,  and  the 
gentleman  handed  the  reins  to  his  groom.  Descending  quickly 
from  the  carriage,  he  went  up  to  the  boy  and  grasping  his  hand 
began  to  ask  him  eagerly  about  the  old  school. 

"  And  you — what's  your  name,  and  which  house  are  you  in  ? 
Oh,  Coleridge's,  is  it?  That's  good!  I  was  at  the  Hospital 
myself  from  1850  to  1855.  So  you  like  being  at  Horsham,  do  you  ? 
That's  right !  And  you  know  the  tuck-shop,  I  suppose  ?  Johnny 
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Fletcher  kept  it  in  my  time  ;  good  old  Johnny  Fletcher  !  Who 
keeps  it  now?  Mrs.  Flowers,  did  you  say?  Don't  know  the 
lady,  but  doubtless  it's  a  finer  shop  at  Horsham.  Well,  here's 
a  sovereign  for  you  to  spend  there,  my  boy.  And  never  forget  the 
grand  old  Hospital !  Remember,  as  somebody  once  said, '  It's  your 
father,  your  mother,  your  everything  !  '  And  it  expects  you  to  do 
credit  to  it,  to  love  it,  to  remember  it  gratefully  all  your  life  !  Well, 
good-bye,  awfully  glad  I've  met  you.  Let  me  see,  what  was  it  we 
used  to  have  to  say  ?  Ah,  I  remember.  '  The  royal,  ancient,  and 
religious  foundation  of  Christ's  Hospital.  May  all  prosper  who 
love  it,  and  may  God  increase  their  number.'  You  say  that  still, 
do  you  ?  Splendid  !  Well,  my  boy,  you  can  never  say  anything 
better  about  the  school.  Good-bye,  and  God  bless  you !  " 

The  generous  man  got  into  his  carriage  again  and  drove  away 
with  a  friendly  wave  of  his  whip  to  the  Bluecoat  boy,  who  stood 
gazing  at  the  sovereign  in  his  hand.  Afterwards  I  had  a  chat  with 
that  boy,  and  he  is  not  likely  to  forget  the  incident.  The  charm 
of  Lamb  and  Coleridge  will  hover  about  him  in  after  life,  just  as 
the  mysterious  and  marvellous  spirit  of  the  Abbey  hovers  round 
each  Westminster  boy. 

Incidents  such  as  these  enable  one  better  to  appreciate  the 
effect  made  on  youthful  minds  at  our  chief  public  schools  by  those 
fine  verses  of  "Follow  Up"  at  Harrow;  by  those  long  family 
lists  of  names  at  Westminster;  by  the  singing  of  "  Dulce 
Domum"  each  evening  at  Winchester;  by  the  calling  of 
"Adsum"at  Charterhouse;  by  Shrewsbury's  celebrated  cry  of 
triumph,  "  Got  'em !  You've  got  'em  ! "  ;  by  Christ's  Hospital 
call  of  "  Housey  "  ;  by  that  inspiring  chanting  of  "  Auld  Lang 
Syne  "  at  Marlborough. 

The  great  schools  one  and  all  teach  their  sons  to  judge  rightly ; 
to  think  generously;  to  see  the  good  beneath  the  unpromising 
outward  form  ;  to  give  honour  where  it  is  due ;  to  fear  God  and 
serve  the  King.  Are  they  likely  to  fall  behind  in  the  contest,  in 
the  educational  race,  whilst  they  inculcate  such  splendid  lessons  as 
these  ?  No,  a  thousand  times,  no  !  Eather  will  they  rise  to  even 
greater  heights  of  fame  as  time  goes  on,  and  as  their  sons  grow  in 
number  and  power.  For  there  is  no  finer  work  in  the  world 
to-day,  and  no  more  really  valuable  one,  than  that  of  making  a 
true  and  perfect  gentleman  of  the  careless,  happy-go-lucky, 
English  youth,  whatever  his  future  sphere  of  action  and  work 
in  life  may  be.  The  nearer  the  great  public  schools  can  approach 
to  the  standard  of  ultimate  perfection  in  that  respect  the  greater 
and  grander  will  be  their  success,  the  more  lasting  their 
triumph. 

GEOBGE  A.  WADE. 
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IMPERIAL   LABOUR   EXCHANGES 

MR.    CHURCHILL'S  FORWARD  STEP 

I  AM  pleased  to  find  from  his  speech  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  Labour  Exchanges  Bill  that  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  has  seen  his  way  to  accept  the  suggestion  put  forward  by 
me  in  The  Empire  Review  last  month.  After  praising  his  system 
of  national  exchanges  I  went  on  to  say  that  I  had  one  sugges- 
tion to  make,  "  Why  should  not  a  system  of  Imperial  Labour 
Exchanges  be  instituted  ?  Is  it  not  possible  to  have  Labour 
Exchanges  here  co-operating  with  similar  Exchanges  in  the 
colonies?  In  this  way  labour  not  required  in  the  Motherland 
might  possibly  find  an  opening  in  Canada,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  ...  It  is  not  too  late  for  Mr.  Churchill  to  open 
negotiations  with  the  Colonial  Governments."  Speaking  the 
other  night  during  the  Second  Beading  debate  Mr.  Churchill 
said: 

Another  link  of  co-ordination  is  that  of  the  National  Labour  Exchanges  of 
this  country  with  those  of  the  colonies.  I  propose  to  consult  with  the  Agents- 
General  of  the  various  self-governing  colonies  to  see  in  what  way  information 
could  be  exchanged  between  the  emigration  offices  and  any  labour  exchanges 
in  the  colonies  and  the  exchanges  set  up  here.  Looking  forward  to  the  future, 
there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  not  merely  a  national  but  ultimately 
a  completely  Imperial  system  of  labour  exchanges  to  enable  people  to  go  from 
this  country  to  the  colonies  and  from  the  colonies  to  this  country  with  very- 
much  more  precise  information  than  they  can  possibly  obtain  at  present. 

Not  only  has  Mr.  Churchill  adopted  the  principle  of  my 
suggestion,  but  he  has  done  me  the  further  honour  of  using  my 
supporting  argument  as  to  the  benefit  a  properly  arranged  system 
of  Imperial  Labour  Exchanges  would  confer  on  the  work  of  emi- 
gration. But  flattered  as  I  am  at  the  success  which  has  attended 
my  efforts,  I  venture  to  think  that  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  should  have  found  a  way  of  admitting  the  source 
of  his  inspiration.  Perhaps  he  may  yet  find  a  means  of  doing 
so.  Meanwhile,  let  me  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  the 
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Outlook  for  the  following  comment  in  the  leading  columns  of  that 
journal  for  June  19  :— 

In  our  issue  of  June  5  we  drew  attention  to  an  admirable  suggestion  made 
by  Sir  Clement  Kinloch-Cooke  for  the  establishment  of  Imperial  labour 
exchanges  as  an  extension  of  the  plans  embodied  in  the  Bill  of  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  On  Wednesday,  when  this  Bill  came  on  for  the  second 
reading,  Mr.  Churchill  practically  adopted  the  entire  proposal. 

Should  Mr.  Churchill  be  searching  for  any  further  Imperial 
matter  in  connection  with  his  Labour  Exchange  Bill,  I  would 
venture  to  call  his  attention  to  the  following  editorial  in  the  Cape 
Times  for  May  13,  founded  on  a  cable  detailing  the  essential  points 
of  an  article  entitled  "  Imperial  Labour  Exchanges,"  contributed 
by  me  to  the  Morning  Post,  and  on  which  my  subsequent  paper 
in  The  Empire  Eeview  was  founded. 


In  Tuesday's  issue  we  printed  a  cable  stating  that  Sir  Clement 
Kinloch-Cooke,  editor  of  The  Empire  Review,  is  advocating  a 
scheme  for  Imperial  Labour  Exchanges,  for  the  purpose  of 
"supplying  labour  deficiencies  in  the  colonies  from  England." 
A  similar  proposal  was  mooted  in  these  columns  a  year  or  two 
ago,  though  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  under  present 
conditions  the  value  of  such  bureaus  would  lie  rather  in  finding 
employment  oversea  for  unemployed  in  South  Africa.  The 
scheme  will  no  doubt  receive  an  impetus  in  view  of  the  decision 
of  the  Imperial  Government  to  allocate  during  the  present  year 
a  sum  of  ;£100,000  for  the  establishment  of  labour  exchanges  in 
the  United  Kingdom  as  a  national  undertaking.  Hitherto,  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  labour 
exchanges  in  England  have  been  sporadic  in  character  and  local 
in  their  operation,  while  they  have  been  established  under  local 
control.  The  result  has  been  to  defeat  the  very  objects  for  which 
they  were  called  into  being.  The  existence  of  a  labour  exchange 
in  a  particular  town  tends  to  attract  to  that  town  unemployed 
labour  from  neighbouring  towns  where  similar  facilities  do  not 
exist.  Hence  English  experience  has  made  it  abundantly  clear 
that  the  exchange  controlled  and  established  by  the  local  authority 
often  tends  to  aggravate  the  evils  of  unemployment. 

In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  where  a  national  system  is  in 
force,  the  results  have  been  extraordinarily  successful.  There  is  a 
public  general  exchange  in  every  town  of  more  than  50,000  in- 
habitants, and  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  smaller  towns ;  and, 
according  to  statistics  given  in  the  report  of  the  Transvaal  In- 
digency  Commission,  in  Prussia  alone,  the  exchanges  in  190? 
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obtained  situations  for  221,000  people.  The  bureaus  are  under  the 
joint  control  of  employers  and  employees,  and  have  worked  with 
remarkable  regularity  and  success.  They  cannot,  of  course,  create 
employment  or  diminish  unemployment  in  the  mass,  but  by  regu- 
lating the  supply,  by  organising  its  distribution,  and  by  affording 
a  ready  means  whereby  a  workman  in  search  of  employment  can 
learn  where  such  employment  is  most  likely  to  be  obtained,  they 
must  serve  a  most  invaluable  purpose,  as  much  in  South  Africa 
as  in  Germany  or  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Perhaps  their  chief 
merit  is  that  they  act  as  a  permanent  force  in  the  direction 
of  "  de-casualising "  labour.  Good  workmen,  who  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  are  compelled  to  tramp  the  country- 
side in  search  of  a  job,  are  liable  speedily  to  deteriorate  into 
indifferent  labourers.  "None  but  the  strongest  and  finest 
characters,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Times,  in  discussing  the 
demoralizing  effects  of  casual  labour,  "  can  stand  up  against  the 
ironic  alternation  of  affluence  and  destitution.  '  One  moment  we 
are  millionaires,  and  the  next  we  are  paupers.'  And  the  casual 
is  exposed  to  all  the  temptations  of  the  very  poor  and  the  very 
rich.  The  paralysing  uncertainty  of  his  life  produces  a  state  of 
mind  and  body  in  which  regular  employment  becomes  almost 
impossible,  and  after  a  time  there  is  a  great  reluctance,  almost  a 
physical  impossibility,  on  the  man's  part,  to  submit  to  the 
restrictions  of  continuous  work,  or  to  the  sacrifices  involved  in 
self-restraint  and  thrift." 

Scores  of  instances  in  point  could  be  quoted  from  the  ex- 
perience of  those  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  labour  problems 
in  this  country.  To  counteract  this  tendency,  the  labour 
exchange  will  come  into  being  as  a  most  valuable  system  : 
and  if  we  are  successfully  to  combat  the  development  of  the 
poor  white  problem  in  South  Africa,  the  development  of  such 
a  system,  of  which  we  have  at  least  the  nucleus  in  the  Cape 
Labour  Bureau,  becomes  a  question  of  pressing  urgency.  In 
Cape  Colony  our  system  is  in  one  sense  national ;  it  is  State- 
controlled;  but  for  labour  purposes,  as  for  all  other  purposes, 
South  Africa  must  now  be  considered  as  a  whole.  We  shall 
therefore  hope  to  see  among  the  first  measures  of  a  Union  Parlia- 
ment a  Bill  for  establishing  a  system  of  labour  exchanges  in  all 
the  important  centres  of  South  Africa. 

Such  a  system  is  indeed  a  necessary  precedent  to  any  further 
development  of  the  idea  on  the  lines  suggested  by  Sir  Clement 
Kinloch-Cooke.  Until  national  labour  exchanges  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  various  Dominions  of  the  Empire  and  in  the  mother- 
country  itself,  it  will  be  difficult  to  frame  anything  like  exact 
estimates  of  the  surplus  or  deficiency  of  labour  in  any  individual 
portion  of  the  Empire.  But  it  is  possible  to  see  the  general  outlines 
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of  a  workable  scheme.  Each  dominion  or  colony,  let  us  suppose, 
would  establish  its  network  of  local  labour  exchanges,  which 
would  keep  the  chief  bureau  informed  as  to  the  conditions  of 
labour  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  this  way  the 
chief  bureau  would  be  able  to  gain  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the 
requirements  of  the  national  labour  market  as  a  whole.  In 
London  a  central  bureau  for  the  Empire  might  be  established, 
which  in  its  turn  would  collect  and  co-ordinate  the  information 
forwarded  from  the  chief  bureaus  in  the  various  colonies.  Such 
an  arrangement,  merely  as  a  source  of  information,  would  be  of 
very  great  value,  but  there  are  undeniable  difficulties  in  carrying 
the  scheme  further.  It  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  in  a 
particular  colony  to  increase  the  mobility  of  labour  by  a 
system  of  exchanges :  but  a  man  who  would  not  hesitate 
to  move  from  Kimberley  to  Cape  Town  or  from  Cape  Town  to 
Johannesburg  if  assured  of  employment,  would  hesitate  before 
removing  from  Cape  Colony  to  Canada.  He  would  require  at 
least  some  assurance  that  the  employment  offered  in  Canada 
was  of  a  more  or  less  permanent  character. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  urged  as  a  serious  objection  to 
any  scheme  which  would  increase  the  mobility  of  labour  as  be- 
tween the  various  colonies  and  the  mother-country  that  undue 
facilities  might  tend  to  depopulate  a  particular  colony  in  a  time 
of  exceptional  and  merely  temporary  financial  difficulty  ;  and  no 
colony  could  look  on  with  satisfaction  while  its  settlers  became 
wanderers  over  the  face  of  the  Empire.  In  time  of  extreme  and 
prolonged  depression,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
useful  purpose  which  such  a  system  would  serve.  In  the  past 
three  or  four  years  South  Africa  has  lost  a  considerable  percentage 
of  its  white  artisans  and  labourers,  and  of  these  again  a  large 
proportion  undoubtedly  left  our  shores  without  any  definite  idea 
of  where  they  were  ultimately  to  land  or  what  their  future  was  to 
be.  An  Imperial  Labour  Exchange,  such  as  we  have  suggested, 
would  at  least  be  in  a  position  to  supply  exact  information  as  to 
the  conditions  of  labour  in  the  other  colonies.  A  large  surplus  of 
labour  in  one  colony  might  be  given  scope  for  employment  by  a 
simultaneous  deficiency  of  labour  in  another  colony,  and  possibly 
schemes  might  eventually  be  formulated  for  the  transfer  of  such 
labour  by  State-aided  transports.  In  the  first  instance,  however, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  create  an  organised  system  of  information. 
To-day  we  repeatedly  hear  of  artisans  and  others  in  search  of 
work  travelling  considerable  distances  in  the  speculative  hope  of 
finding  work,  only  to  learn  on  arrival  at  their  destination  that 
there  is  no  work  offering.  Their  money  has  been  wasted  in  a 
fruitless  voyage,  and  they  are  very  much  worse  off  than  when 
they  started.  If  the  least  benefit  of  an  Imperial  bureau  were  to 
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prevent  such  loss  of  time  and  money,  which  in  the  aggregate 
throughout  the  Empire  must  be  enormous,  its  establishment 
would  be  more  than  justified.* 


When  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Churchill  that  he  would  do  well  to 
extend  his  scheme  of  national  labour  exchanges  so  as  to  bring 
in  the  colonies  and  thus  take  a  step  forward  towards  practical 
Imperial  Federation,  I  had  not  in  my  mind  the  thought  that  the 
working-class  population  would  ever  have  occasion  to  migrate  in 
any  numbers  from  one  colony  to  another.  I  had  forgotten  that 
this  unfortunate  position  was  actually  created  in  South  Africa  as 
the  result  of  the  tactics  pursued  by  the  late  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman.  Let  us  hope  that  we  shall  not  again  see  so  patent 
a  sacrifice  of  Imperial  interests  to  the  exigencies  of  party  politics 
at  Westminster.  It  will  be  a  lasting  blot  on  the  escutcheon  of 
the  present  Government  that  not  only  were  white  artisans  and 
labourers  compelled  to  leave  South  Africa  in  large  numbers,  but 
they  had  to  leave  "without  any  definite  idea  where  they  were 
ultimately  to  land  or  what  their  future  was  to  be."  At  any  rate, 
if  from  any  cause  whatever  a  similar  situation  should  be  created, 
with  a  system  of  Imperial  Labour  Exchanges  in  working  order, 
the  emigrants  would  be  placed  in  a  far  more  favourable  position 
than  were  those  men,  women,  and  children  who  were  forced  out 
of  South  Africa  to  wander  in  the  wilderness. 

Of  course  it  will  be  necessary  to  establish  labour  exchanges  in 
those  colonies  where  no  such  opportunities  now  exist,  and  to  have 
a  central  bureau  in  each  group  of  colonies,  with  a  central  bureau 
in  London  for  the  Empire,  before  the  Imperial  scheme  can  be  said 
to  be  complete.  Now,  however,  that  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  has  accepted  my  proposal,  it  should  not  be  very  difficult 
to  work  out  the  details. 

CLEMENT  KINLOCH-COOKE. 

*  Leading  article  in  the  Cape  Times  of  May  13. 
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SIDELIGHTS   ON   COLONIAL   LIFE 

The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  voluntary  contributions  to  these  pages 
from  oversea  readers. 

An  Explorer's  Difficulties. 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Harm,  a  well-known  Australian  explorer,  in 
giving  an  account  of  his  latest  expedition,  describes  how,  when 
250  miles  from  L  aver  ton,  he  noticed  native  fires,  which  led  him 
to  the  conclusion  that  aborigines  were  following  his  party.  "  Just 
before  daylight,"  he  continues,  "  I  saw  their  fires  again  spring  up, 
and  then  walked  towards  them  without  firearms.  On  seeing  me 
they  moved  away,  each  carrying  a  firestick.  I  made  signs  to  them 
to  come  back,  which  they  did.  I  told  them— four  in  number,  all 
naked — by  means  of  signs  to  sit  down,  and  asked  the  smartest  man 
by  signs  to  show  me  the  native  camp,  at  which  I  discovered  no 
weapons  of  any  sort.  Then,  inviting  them  to  my  camp,  I  fixed  up 
a  big  billy  of  boiled  rice  and  raisins,  and  one  of  tea  well  sweetened, 
and  told  Mr.  Plumeridge,  one  of  my  companions,  not  to  let  the 
three  blacks  leave  the  camp,  as  I  knew  from  previous  experience 
that  they  would  steal  anything.  Taking  the  same  smart  one  with 
me,  I  went  down  to  the  gorge  to  get  water,  and  made  him  haul  a 
sufficient  supply  for  the  camels  and  horses.  He  wanted  to  get 
away,  but  acting  on  instructions  my  blackboy  would  not  let  him 
return  to  the  camp.  The  four  of  them  finished  the  rice  and  drank 
the  tea,  as  we  wanted  to  pack  the  billies.  I  tied  a  large  piece  of 
turkey  red  round  the  smart  fellow's  body,  and  a  white  handker- 
chief around  his  neck.  I  started  Talbot,  my  other  companion, 
back  on  my  tracks,  which  were  indistinct,  and  then  went  on  to  the 
point  to  take  some  sights.  The  point  was  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  camp.  I  parted  from  my  four  dark  friends  on  the 
best  of  terms,  and  went  on  to  overtake  Talbot." 

Treacherous  Aborigines. 

"I  had  to  travel  slowly  over  stony  ground,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded at  six  miles  an  hour.  When  two  miles  from  the 
camp,  however,  I  happened  to  glance  behind  me,  just  before 
emerging  from  a  clump  of  mulga.  I  saw  a  nigger  with  a  red 
band,  in  the  act  of  throwing.  I  immediately  bent  low  and  at  the 
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same  time  ray  mare  threw  up  her  head,  and  nearly  stove  my  face 
in.  The  spear  just  grazed  my  back.  The  black  made  a  bolt  for 
the  cliff.  I  turned  my  mare  and  heard  a  yell.  I  was  successful 
in  cutting  him  off  from  the  cliff,  although  I  was  suffering 
severely  from  the  pain  in  my  face.  The  other  three  then  faced 
me  with  their  spears.  The  leading  one  missed  me  with  a  worn- 
berra.  I  again  escaped,  and,  taking  the  opportunity,  made  off. 
Talbot,  on  hearing  my  shot,  came  galloping  up,  but  as  the  blacks 
had  reached  the  cliff  there  was  no  hope  of  getting  them.  The 
idea  must  have  been  to  kill  me.  They  would  then  have  killed 
Plumeridge  and  Talbot,  who  suspected  nothing,  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  outfit.  I  had  another  providential  escape,  as  on 
turning  around  I  saw  another  black  with  a  spear  aimed  at  me. 
My  rifle  was  twenty  feet  away,  but  happily  no  harm  was  done. 
These  experiences  have  opened  my  eyes  in  regard  to  the  natives, 
and  I  must  say  that  it  is  absolutely  unsafe  for  any  party  to 
venture  out  without  being  thoroughly  prepared.  Some  one  must 
stop  in  charge  of  the  camp,  otherwise  these  blacks  will  steal 
everything  and  place  the  party  in  a  hopeless  and  most  perilous 
position." 

A  Brave  Australian  Woman. 

A  most  courageous  act  of  self-sacrifice  and  heroism  was 
reported  to  the  Eoyal  Humane  Society  of  Australasia  at  their  last 
meeting.  The  Goulburn  Valley  train  was  approaching  the  level 
crossing  when  the  engine-driver  noticed  a  small  child  on  the  line 
a  short  distance  ahead.  He  promptly  opened  the  whistle  of  the 
engine  as  a  warning.  The  screech  of  the  whistle  attracted  the 
attention  of  Mrs.  Kennedy,  who  on  looking  out  at  the  door  of 
her  gatekeeper's  cottage  saw  the  little  girl  on  the  rail  at  the  cattle- 
pit  by  the  crossing.  The  train  was  travelling  at  25  miles  an  hour, 
and  was  within  15  yards.  The  brave  woman  made  a  dash  forward 
and,  heedless  of  the  risk  to  herself,  sprang  in  front  of  the 
approaching  train.  She  jumped  on  to  the  cattle  pit,  and  having 
thrown  her  body  across  one  of  the  logs  seized  the  child  almost 
from  under  the  wheels  of  the  engine,  and  dropped  with  it  on  to 
the  bars  of  the  pit.  Even  then  her  position  was  most  hazardous, 
for  she  was  lying  partly  in  the  cattle  pit  and  partly  across  the 
log,  and  wedged  therein  by  the  barbed  wire  protecting  the  pit. 
Her  head  was  within  9  inches  of  the  rail,  and  the  wheels  were 
sweeping  her  hair  as  the  train  passed  over  her.  The  engine  was 
pulled  up,  and  the  fireman  ran  back  to  see  how  the  woman  and 
child  had  fared.  To  use  his  own  words  in  the  statutory  declara- 
tion furnished  to  the  society  by  the  engine-driver : — "  To  my  great 
and  glad  surprise  I  found  both  were  uninjured.  A  brave  and  heroic 
deed  it  was,  for  an  instant's  hesitation  or  a  slip  of  any  sort  would 
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have  meant  certain  death  to  both,  as  the  train  was  travelling  over 
20  miles  an  hour."  The  directors  were  unanimous  in  granting 
the  first  gold  medal  they  have  awarded  to  a  woman. 

Finding  Water. 

The  scarcity  of  water  about  Broken  Hill  has  caused  the 
pastoralists  in  the  neighbourhood  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
divining  rod.  Not  long  ago  Mr.  J.  W.  Brougham,  of  Poola- 
macca  Station,  was  advised  by  a  rod  expert  that  water  would  be 
found  at  a  spot  near  the  homestead,  at  a  depth  of  between  30  and 
40  feet.  A  well  was  sunk,  and  a  supply  of  good  water  tapped  at 
32  feet.  The  well  is  now  yielding  at  the  rate  of  400  gallons  an 
hour.  This  is  the  ninth  well  Mr.  Brougham  has  sunk  on 
the  station  based  on  divining  rod  revelations,  and  all  have 
been  productive.  He  has  now  engaged  his  rod  expert  to  sink  eight 
wells  on  Gnalta  Station.  The  expert  has  such  faith  in  his  ability 
that  he  undertakes  to  select  the  sites  and  sink  the  wells  on  the 
understanding  of  no  water  no  pay.  Other  pastoralists  in  the 
district  beside  Mr.  Brougham  have  proved  the  rod  of  value. 

Village  Barbers. 

The  office  of  village  barber  is  an  institution  of  great  antiquity 
in  Egypt.  His  duties  consist  mainly  in  performing  vaccination 
and  various  minor  operations,  sending  in  returns  of  births  and 
deaths,  and  furnishing  other  information  to  the  district  authori- 
ties. He  obtains  no  remuneration  from  the  Government,  but 
receives  small  fees  from  his  clients,  and  his  interests  are  closely 
bound  up  with  the  goodwill  of  the  village  Omdeh.  The  functions 
and  responsibilities  which  he  exercises  have  not  contributed,  Sir 
Eldon  Gorst  tells  us  in  his  recent  excellent  report  on  Egypt,  to 
independence  of  character  or  to  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  superior 
authority  which  appoints  but  does  not  pay  him.  Last  year  the 
experiment  was  made  of  utilizing  the  village  barbers  in  connection 
with  the  special  measures  for  dealing  with  pneumonic  plague  in 
Upper  Egypt,  and  a  small  sum  was  devoted  to  paying  a  few 
selected  barbers  in  each  province,  in  order  to  obtain  more  speedy 
and  trustworthy  information  than  would  be  furnished  by  the 
villagers,  and  to  encourage  the  early  notification  of  suspicious 
deaths  or  illness  in  the  barber's  village  or  its  neighbourhood.  In 
most  cases  the  offer  of  a  small  fixed  salary  was  sufficient  to  obtain 
all  that  was  required.  Reports  from  the  provincial  authorities  are 
unanimous  in  testifying  to  the  advantage  of  the  system,  and  in 
recommending  its  further  extension  on  a  permanent  basis.  "  It 
must  be  admitted  however,"  says  Sir  Eldon  Gorst,  "  that,  apart 
from  financial  considerations,  the  general  mass  of  the  barbers  are 
not  as  yet  worthy  to  be  taken  into  the  Government  service." 
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Retrenched  Officials. 

Both  Mr.  Lyttelton  and  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  have  repeatedly 
referred  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  hard  position  of  the 
retrenched  officials  in  South  Africa.  A  measure  of  compensation 
'was  awarded  by  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Eiver  Colony  Govern- 
ments to  some  of  the  retrenched  officials,  and  the  Colonial  Office 
has  endeavoured  to  find  billets  for  these  men.  But  with  what 
result?  In  a  Blue  Book  giving  a  list  of  retrenched  officials 
between  1st  July,  1903,  and  1st  of  July,  1908,  the  number 
retrenched  was,  Transvaal  3,842,  Orange  Eiver  Colony  698. 
making  a  total  of  4,540.  In  some  cases  compensation  was 
awarded ;  in  others  no  consideration  was  given,  although  all  were 
entitled  to  be  treated  on  a  common  basis.  The  amount  of 
compensation  paid  to  the  4,540  retrenched  officials  was  approxi- 
mately £350,000,  an  average  of  about  £77  per  head.  And  from 
the  best  information  to  be  obtained  (no  list  having  been  pub- 
lished), the  Colonial  Office  has  found  posts  for  about  fifty. 

Imperial  Responsibility. 

Since  the  Blue  Book  was  issued,  further  retrenchments  have 
taken  place  in  the  Orange  Eiver  Colony,  some  of  the  men 
retrenched  being  permanent  officials,  who  can  have  little  hope 
of  other  employment.  In  many  cases  the  ages  of  the  retrenched 
officials  prevent  their  being  placed  in  subordinate  posts,  whilst 
those  of  importance  are  naturally  limited  in  number.  For 
such  cases  some  pecuniary  compensation  should  be  provided. 
Were  the  Government  to  set  aside  a  sum  of  £150,000  for  this 
purpose,  even  if  it  were  spread  over  a  period  of  two  years,  they 
would  be  bringing  real  relief  to  persons  who  are  suffering  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  and  would,  at  the  same  time,  remove  a 
stain  from  the  good  faith  of  this  country.  When  the  Imperial 
Government  conferred  self-government  on  the  new  colonies,  it 
was  warned  by  its  selected  advisers  that  safeguards  for  British 
officials  in  the  service  of  those  colonies  should  be  provided.  By 
the  neglect  of  that  warning,  the  Imperial  Government  has 
incurred  an  honourable  responsibility  which  it  cannot  ignore 
without  national  discredit. 

British  School  Inspectors. 

The  recent  dismissal  of  British  school  inspectors  in  the  Orange 
Eiver  Colony  is  causing  much  dissatisfaction  throughout  South 
Africa.  As  the  Mayor  of  Bloemfontein  has  said,  on  the  face  of  it 
the  dismissals  seem  inexplicable,  seeing  that  no  special  reasons 
are  assigned  for  the  step.  At  a  meeting  held  to  consider  the 
question  at  Bloemfontein,  one  of  the  speakers  said  he  had 
it  on  very  good  authority  that  the  people  in  England  did  not 
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know  that  the  people  in  the  Orange  Kiver  Colony  were  labouring 
under  such  disabilities,  and  that  if  they  had  known  the  position, 
the  Education  Bill  would  have  been  vetoed.  The  time  had 
arrived  for  the  people  of  the  Orange  River  Colony  to  make  a 
protest  not  to  the  Liberal  Government,  but  to  the  people  of 
England.  He  felt  sure  that  if  the  people  at  home  knew  the 
disabilities  under  which  the  minority  in  the  colony  were  living,  an 
investigation  would  be  made  and  things  placed  on  a  sounder  basis. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  people  to  enter  their  protest,  and  only  in 
that  way  could  they  hope  to  obtain  any  redress.  The  Unie  made 
promises  of  holding  out  the  hand  of  fellowship,  but  all  the  time 
they  seemed  to  be  getting  the  bridle  tighter  on  the  minority  in 
the  colony. 

Indignation  Meeting. 

Mr.  Smetham  (Chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce),  in 
the  course  of  his  address,  said  that  the  persons  on  the  platform 
were  neither  politicians  nor  agitators.  Amongst  those  present 
were  many  old  Free  Staters,  who  had  lived  under  Dutch  govern- 
ment, and  were  willing  to  live  under  the  present  Government, 
and  also  under  the  future  United  South  African  Government, 
whether  Dutch  or  English,  or  both,  provided  they  treated  the 
British  section  with  justice.  The  Education  Act  has  proved 
utterly  unworkable  and  was  unfair  to  the  English-speaking 
children,  and,  he  ventured  to  say,  to  Dutch-speaking  children ;  he 
had  lived  under  Mr.  Reitz  and  Mr.  Steyn's  rule,  and  he  could  say 
that  under  the  Republic  English-speaking  children  were  better 
treated  than  under  the  present  Government  in  a  British  colony. 
Mr.  Smetham  then  proposed : — 

That  this  meeting,  having  heard  with  profound  regret  that  Inspectors 
Mclntosh,  Brady  and  Fraser  have  been  dismissed  without  any  inquiry  having 
been  held  at  which  the  inspectors  were  allowed  to  answer  charges  brought 
against  them,  takes  this  opportunity  of  expressing  its  surprise  and  indignation, 
and  begs  to  request  the  Prime  Minister  to  institute  a  judicial  inquiry  into  the 
whole  circumstances. 

The  resolution  was  supported  by  Canon  Orford,  and  carried 
by  acclamation. 

The  following  resolution  was  also  passed  with  enthusiasm : 

That  this  meeting,  recognising  the  serious  disabilities  and  injustice  suffered 
by  the  English-speaking  children  under  clauses  15  and  16  of  the  School  Act> 
which  clauses  compel  such  children  to  be  partially  taught  through  the  medium 
of  a  foreign  language,  takes  this  opportunity  of  recording  its  repugnance  to  the 
Act,  and  demands  from  the  British  Government  the  right  that  every  British 
subject  is  entitled  to,  namely,  of  having  his  children  taught  wholly  through  the 
medium  of  the  English  language. 
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Southern  Rhodesian  Trade. 

The  Controller  of  Customs  has  presented  to  the  Legislative 
Council  of  Southern  Ehodesia  a  most  interesting  report  affording 
many  proofs  of  the  progress  the  colony  is  making.  For  instance, 
the  total  value  of  imports  of  ordinary  merchandise,  that  is 
excluding  railway  and  tramway  material,  Government  imports, 
raw  gold  and  specie,  for  1906  amounted  roughly  to  £1,165,000. 
In  1907  the  value  was  £1,288,000,  while  last  year  the  value  was 
not  far  short  of  £1,580,000.  The  percentage  of  increase  each 
year  is  appreciable,  and  the  imports  during  1908  exceeded  those 
for  1905  by  £562,000,  an  increase  of  55*3  per  cent,  in  three  years. 
These  figures  may  appear  at  first  sight  insignificant,  but  con- 
sidering the  smallness  of  the  white  population  they  point  to  a 
considerable  expansion  of  trade  and  greater  local  consumption. 
And  this  be  it  remembered  at  a  time  when  there  was  considerable 
depression  in  the  rest  of  South  Africa. 

Tobacco  Export. 

Apart  from  minerals,  however,  the  exports  from  Khodesia  are 
still  small,  and  the  country  will  in  all  probability  have  to  wait 
some  years  before  an  export  trade  can  be  created  in  many  of  its 
agricultural  products.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  with  regard  to 
tobacco  leaf  and  cigarettes.  The  export  trade  in  these  com- 
modities is  going  up  by  leaps  and  bounds.  During  1908  the 
value  of  tobacco  exports  exceeded  the  total  for  1907  by  130  per 
cent.,  the  figures  being,  for  1907,  £3,272  and  for  1908  £7,694. 
And  this  latter  figure  does  not  include  a  consignment  of  tobacco 
valued  at  over  £5,000  sent  to  Cape  Town  for  sale  in  December, 
but  omitted  from  the  annual  report  owing  to  the  customs  forms 
being  delayed  in  transit.  Had  this  parcel  been  included  the  value 
of  the  export  trade  in  tobacco  during  1908  would  have  reached 
the  high  total  of  £12,694,  or  four  times  the  value  of  the  1907 
export.  Another  important  rise  is  in  respect  to  the  export  of 
chrome  ore,  the  value  last  year  being  £31,000  compared  with 
£17,635  in  1907.  The  growth  of  the  gold  output  is  also  notice- 
able. In  all,  the  total  increase  in  the  value  of  the  year's  exports 
was  about  £300,000  over  that  for  1907. 

%  '• 

Farming  in  Southern  Rhodesia. 

Agriculture  is  making  rapid  strides  in  Southern  Khodesia. 
Farmers  have  been  quick  to  adopt  the  modern  methods  of 
cultivation  and  to  appreciate  the  use  of  up-to-date  machinery; 
they  have  also  learnt  the  value  of  seed  selection  with  the  result 
that  each  year  sees  an  improvement  in  their  crops.  The  Admin- 
istration is  most  anxious  to  do  everything  possible  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  farming  industry ;  and  quite  recently  the  Agricul- 
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tural  Department  has  been  augmented  by  the  appointment  of 
three  technical  advisers,  Mr.  H.  G.  Mundy,  from  the  Transvaal, 
as  agriculturist  and  botanist,  and  Mr.  G.  N.  Blackshaw  and 
Mr.  E.  W.  Jack,  from  the  Cape  Colony,  as  agricultural  chemist 
and  entomologist  respectively.  Last  year  some  900  men,  women 
and  children  were  placed  on  the  land  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  a 
considerable  number  of  the  immigrants  being  farmers  from  the 
southern  colonies.  This  year  a  still  larger  immigration  is  ex- 
pected. The  British  South  Africa  Company  is  also  making 
special  efforts  to  secure  settlers  from  the  United  Kingdom.  And 
with  the  object  of  drawing  attention  to  the  prospects  which 
Rhodesia  holds  out  to  the  farmer  with  a  small  capital  at  his 
disposal,  the  Company  has  secured  positions  at  some  thirty  of 
the  well-known  agricultural  shows  to  be  held  in  England  and 
Scotland  during  the  year,  including  the  Show  at  Gloucester  which 
is  now  proceeding. 

A  Forward  Policy. 

The  Chartered  Company  is  now  as  popular  as  any  union 
government  or  provincial  council  can  ever  expect  to  be.  But  the 
Company  is  hampered  by  its  inability  to  provide  the  capital  which 
is  essential  to  the  development  of  so  vast  a  territory  and  to  the 
attraction  of  the  large  white  population  which  the  land  is  capable 
of  supporting.  The  Budget  statement  recently  submitted  by  the 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Newton,  is  distinctly  encouraging.  For  the  past 
year  the  revenue  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  which  it  had  been 
estimated  would  yield  a  surplus  of  £9,000,  actually  exceeded  the 
expenditure  by  £25,000;  while  the  Customs  returns  showed 
an  increase  of  22  per  cent,  on  those  of  the  preceding  year. 
These  improvements  are  a  natural  reflex  of  the  steady  progress 
made  both  in  mining  and  agriculture.  For  the  current  year 
the  Treasurer  has  framed  his  Budget  on  the  basis  of  a  probable 
revenue,  including  the  surplus  carried  forward,  of  £591,070,  and 
a  prospective  expenditure  of  practically  the  same  amount — namely, 
£590,977.  Increased  financial  provision  is  made  for  education, 
agriculture,  mines,  and  volunteers.  It  is  clear  therefore  that  the 
Government  is  determined,  so  far  as  the  financial  position  permits, 
to  continue  the  forward  policy  which  has  done  so  much  to  promote 
contentment  and  prosperity. 

Rhodesian  Dinner. 

The  pioneers  under  Major  Frank  Johnson  who  went  into 
Mashonaland  to  occupy  the  country  on  behalf  of  the  British 
South  Africa  Company  formally  hoisted  the  British  flag  on  the 
12th  September,  1890,  upon  a  site  where  now  stands  the  city  of 
Salisbury,  the  headquarters  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company's 
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administration.  Once  a  year  since  that  date  as  many  of  the 
pioneers  as  possible  have  met  together  either  in  this  country  or 
in  South  Africa  and  have  held  a  dinner  in  memory  of  that  historic 
expedition.  The  survivors  of  the  old  pioneers  are,  however, 
gradually  dwindling  from  year  to  year,  and  the  number  in  this 
country  does  not  now  exceed  twenty.  In  these  circumstances  it 
has  been  decided,  instead  of  holding  the  usual  Pioneer  Dinner,  to 
inaugurate  (what,  it  is  hoped,  will  become  an  annual  event)  a 
Rhodesian  dinner,  enabling  past  and  present  Rhodesians,  as  well 
as  others  interested  in  the  country,  to  meet  together.  The  first 
dinner  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  on  the  21st  July  next,  when 
it  is  hoped  that  Sir  William  Milton,  the  present  Administrator 
of  Southern  Rhodesia,  and  two  ex-Administrators,  Dr.  Jameson 
and  Mr.  A.  Colquhoun,  will  attend.  Major  P.  W.  Forbes  is 
kindly  acting  as  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Dinner  Committee,  and  all 
applications  for  tickets  should  be  addressed  to  him  at  80,  Finsbury 
Pavement  House,  E.G. 

The  Disappearing  Creole. 

"  The  Indian  is  the  cause  that  the  Creole  population  has  not 
increased,  but  rather  decreased,"  writes  a  correspondent  to  a 
colonial  newspaper.  "  He  has  literally  forced  him  to  emigrate. 
Thousands  of  them  are  living  in  Madagascar — in  Tamatave, 
Vatomandry,  and  Mahanoro,  while  a  goodly  number  of  them  are 
to  be  found  in  Cape  Colony  and  Natal.  Another  cause  which  has 
compelled  the  Creole  to  seek  pastures  new  is  the  Celestial  element, 
numbering  between  four  and  five  thousand;  Chinamen  have 
monopolised  the  retail  trade  of  the  island,  and  driven  the  Creole 
to  the  wall.  The  Creoles  cannot  rival  the  moral  and  physical  fibre 
of  the  Indian,  because  they  have  yet  to  learn  to  live  on  the  smell 
of  an  oil  rag.  Allowing  the  coolie  to  immigrate  to  Mauritius  has 
been  the  greatest  blunder  of  Downing  Street,  and  all  the  commis- 
sions in  the  world  cannot  undo  or  palliate  the  evil.  It  is  quite 
within  the  range  of  possibilities  that  in  the  course  of  time  the 
Creole  of  Mauritius  will  become  as  extinct  as  the  dodo,  that  throve 
on  the  plains  of  1'Ile  Cerne,  aux  jours  d'antan." 

Whites  to  rule  South  Africa. 

Eeferring  to  the  future  of  South  Africa,  Mr.  Abe  Bailey, 
addressing  a  large  gathering  of  Afrikanders,  urged  the  white  men 
of  the  country  to  put  their  children  on  the  land.  He  deprecated  the 
tendency  for  everyone  to  crowd  into  the  towns.  The  solid  future  of 
the  country,  he  tells  us,  lies  in  the  land.  "An  engineer,  if  a 
brilliant  man,  has  a  future,  but  if  mediocre  he  becomes  practically  a 
labourer,  and  unless  everything  in  the  country  becomes  specialised, 
there  is  no  future  for  the  average  white  boy.  One  of  my  greatest 
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ambitions  is  to  establish  at  Colesberg  such  an  institute  as  will  fit 
boys  for  the  great  work  of  agriculture.  It  is  only  by  the  gradual 
influx  of  whites  and  the  gradual  displacement  of  natives  that  we 
can  arrive  at  a  successful  issue.  It  is  useless  blinking  the  future. 
White,  not  coloured  people,  must  rule  South  Africa.  A  political 
volcano  in  South  Africa — racial  feeling — will  become  extinct  now 
that  equal  rights  have  been  secured,  and  I  have  no  fear  for  the 
future  regarding  the  native  question." 

Garden  City  in  Africa. 

A  highly  interesting  description  of  land  cultivation  in  Central 
Africa  is  given  in  a  report  by  the  Governor  of  Uganda,  Mr.  H. 
Hesketh  Bell,  on  a  tour  he  made  through  the  eastern  province. 

"  My  trip  through  the  Bugishu  country,"  he  says,  "  filled  me 
with  amazement.  We  travelled  for  four  days  through  enchanting 
scenery,  and  traversed  a  country  the  like  of  which  is  probably  not 
to  be  seen  in  any  other  part  of  Africa.  The  great  green  '  massif ' 
of  Mount  Elgon,  14,000  feet  high,  towers  up  into  the  clouds,  and 
its  mighty  buttresses  stretch  far  out  into  the  surrounding  plain. 
Between  these  spurs  lie  broad  and  gentle  sloping  valleys,  each 
with  its  swiftly-flowing  stream  of  limpid  water.  The  eye  was 
equally  charmed  by  the  sight  of  almost  unparalleled  cultivation. 
Eight  through  the  smiling  valleys  and  up  to  the  very  summits 
of  the  hills  nothing  but  continuous  fields  of  bananas,  millet 
and  wimbi  could  be  seen.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that 
over  80  per  cent,  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation.  The  few 
green  patches  of  grass  that  one  could  see  here  and  there  had 
evidently  only  been  spared  so  as  to  provide  pasture  for  the 
herds  of  cattle  and  goats.  The  whole  of  this  '  garden  '  is  cut  up 
into  small  rectangular  plots,  each  carefully  defined  by  hedges  of 
giant  thistles.  So  clearly  and  neatly  are  the  boundaries  of  all  the 
plots  marked,  that  the  countryside  reminded  me  of  the  vineyards 
of  Switzerland  or  of  southern  France,  and  the  whole  scene  gave 
me  an  impression  of  so  much  calm  security  and  peace  that  it  was 
hard  to  realise  that  we  were  in  the  heart  of  wildest  Africa." 
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INDIAN  AND   COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

WHILE  in  its  speculative  departments  the  Stock  Exchange 
has  enjoyed  another  month  of  buoyant  activity,  punctuated  by 
occasional  lulls  and  relapses  necessary  to  the  health  of  the  mar- 
kets, investment  securities  have  been  comparatively  neglected. 
There  is  every  indication,  however,  that  eventually  the  activity 
will  overflow  into  the  realm  of  more  sober  speculation  and  into 
investment  channels,  not  necessarily  into  securities  of  the  highest 
class,  but  at  any  rate  into  those  securities — such  as  South  African 
banking  and  industrial  securities — the  position  of  which  will  be 
ultimately  improved  by  the  boom  in  the  Eand  mining  industry. 

Meanwhile  the  approach  of  the  half-yearly  demands  upon  the 
money  market,  the  conditions  of  which,  however,  are  so  far  quite 
normal  for  this  period  of  the  year,  has  made  its  influence  felt  on 
the  prices  of  gilt-edged  securities,  and  many  of  those  quoted  in 
the  accompanying  tables  show  some  decline  on  the  month.  This 
decline,  however,  is  partly  due  to  the  host  of  new  issues,  the 
appearance  of  which  has  in  many  cases  been  accelerated  by  the 
opportunities  that  the  revival  of  speculative  activity  affords. 

India  has  been  represented  in  the  new  issue  market  by  loans 
for  its  two  great  ports.  From  the  Port  of  Bombay  there  was  an 

INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

& 

8J%  Stock  «)       .     .     . 

78,006,472 

1931 

98£ 

Quarterly. 

3%       „      M       ... 

66,724,530 

1948 

86| 

2£%      „     Inscribed  (t) 
3*%  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 

11,892,207 

1926 
(a) 

72* 
93| 

30  June  —  31  Dec. 

8%      „            „     1896-7 

•• 

1916 

79£ 

8*1 

30  June—  30  Dec. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 


*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated. — ED. 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 

year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3% 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Dooars  L 

£ 
1,500,000 
3,000,000 
400  000 

3 

*i 

100 

100 
100 

83 
155 
83 

3& 

41 

413 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+  Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2£%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  8£%  +\ 
net  earnings            / 

3,  000  '00° 
3,000,000 

800,000 

5 
*i 
7 

100 
100 

100 

105 
H2J 
146£ 

w 

4 
4| 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  £1 
sur  profits  (t)    / 

2,023,851£ 

H* 

100 

105 

5* 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4£%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)    .      .     . 
Do.  new  3%  deb.  red.  (t)  
Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  t} 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  ,fo  surp.  profits  1925  t) 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  \  surp.  profits  t) 
Nizam's  State  Bail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock 
Do.  3£%  red.  mort.  deba  
Eohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  .     . 
South  Behar  Limited 

4,  526,  148  £ 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 
2,701,450 
2,575,000 
2,250,000 
2,000,000 
1,074,700 
400,000 
379  580 

BA 

43* 

is 

? 

5 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

123 
122 
83 
109 
89 
101* 
116* 
88* 
139 
106 

Jft 

8** 
05 

3rl 
5 
411 

South  Indian  4J%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Do.  capital  stock'  
Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do  3£/  deb  stock  red 

425,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
500  000 

3 

7* 

QI 

100 
100 
100 
100 

122 
105 
136 

89 

•Jl 

1 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 
Do  5y  debenture  stock 

800,000 
550  000 

5 
5 

100 
100 

97* 
107 

8 

45 

BANKS. 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,'  Australia,1! 

Number  of 
Shares. 

60,000 

14 

20 

59 

*# 

*H 

National  Bank  of  India  .           ... 

48  000 

12 

101 

413 

qo 

ug 

*•"•? 

ZTS 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

issue  of  half  a  million  sterling  of  4  per  cent.  Debentures  offered 
at  98J  percent.,  and  from  the  Port  of  Calcutta £700,000  of  similar 
Debentures  at  98  per  cent.  The  security  afforded  by  the  issues 
is  of  a  very  high  class,  especially  as  the  administration  and 
finances  of  both  ports  are  under  close  Government  supervision. 
The  Debentures  can  now  be  obtained  at  a  slight  premium  above 
the  issue  prices. 

Current  Canadian  railway  results  are  wearing  a  very  different 
complexion  from  those  of,  say,  six  months  ago.  The  last 
monthly  return  issued  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Kailway  showed  an 
increase  of  £20,600  in  gross  receipts,  while  the  working  expenses 
— including  the  proper  proportion  of  the  sum  required  to  wipe  off 
by  the  end  of  next  year  the  big  suspense  account  to  which  engine 
and  car  renewals  have  been  charged — were  actually  £700  lower. 
There  was  thus  a  gain  of  £21,300  in  net  revenue,  making  an 
aggregate  net  increase  of  £92,100  for  the  first  four  months  of  the 
company's  half-year.  On  the  Canadian  Pacific  an  increase  of 

2  i  2 
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CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4%  Inter  jl  Guaranteed 
colonial/  [   by  Great 

1,500,000 

1910 

101 

— 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%    „        )    Britain. 

1,700,000 

1913 

104 

3 

4%  Reduced  Bonds    . 
4%       „    Regd.  Stock 

1,934,721\ 
4,508,415J 

1910 

(  102 

=    } 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3£%  1884  Regd.  Stock 

4,815,800 

1909-34 

100 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

4%  1885  Ins.  Stock     . 
3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

3,556,500 
11,018,844 

1910-35* 
1938 

™xX 

-^ 

Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

2i%       „             „     (t) 

2,000,000 

1947 

80 

3/6 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

B5x 

*H 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5%  Debentures      .     . 
5%  Sterling  Bonds      . 

346,700 
308,000 

1910 
1923 

103 
109 

- 

Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%        „       Debs.      . 

205,000 

1928 

102 

3& 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock    .... 

164,000 

1949 

82 

m 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed  .      .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

85 

m 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4% 

482,800 

1934 

101 

w 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Montreal     3%     Deb.\ 
Stock      .     .     .     ./ 

1,440,000 

permanent 

84 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  Cons.     „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

103* 

8f 

Quebec  4%  Debs.  .     . 
Do.  3£%  Con.  Stock   . 

385,000 
509,495 

1923 
drawings 

102 

3| 

>1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Toronto  5%  Con.  Debs. 

136,700 

1919-20* 

109 

4*  i 

Do.  4%  Stg.  Bonds     . 

300,910 

1922-28* 

105 

3j>5      >1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  8|%  Bonds     .     . 

1,169,844 

1929 

94 

4 

| 

Vancouver  4%  Bonds 

121,200 

1931 

102 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4%  40-year  Bonds 

117,200 

1932 

102* 

8 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5%  Debs.    . 

138,000 

1914 

102 

4 

30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

(*)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 


$886,000  in  gross  earnings  for  the  month  was  accompanied  by  an 
advance  of  $465,000  in  working  expenses.  This  still  left  an 
increase  of  $421,000  in  net  revenue,  making  for  the  financial  year 
to  date  a  total  net  gain  of  $706,000  to  augment  the  company's 
huge  annual  surplus  after  maintaining  the  usual  dividends. 

Everyone  is  glad  to  see  Mr.  Deakin  back  at  the  Commonwealth 
helm.  His  appearance  at  the  head  of  affairs  always  means 
increased  financial  stability  and  commercial  progress.  The 
accounts  to  hand  for  the  March  quarter  show  a  general  improve- 
ment in  the  banking  position  in  Australia.  The  deposits  in  New 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

1,460,160 

7 

$100 

187| 

3H 

Do.  4%  Preference    .      . 

£10,828,082 

4 

Stock 

105 

3§ 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

108 

34 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£25,315,001 

4 

106iiC 

3| 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 
Do.  5%  1st  Preference  . 

£22,475,985 
£3,420,000 

nil. 
5 

106 

nil. 

Do.  5%  2nd 

£2,530,000 

5 

94 

5^5 

Do.  4%  3rd 

£7,168,055 

3 

57i 

^A 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed 

£9,129,315 

4 

91 

4§ 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

130 

3^1 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£15,135,981 

4 

102 

3I 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

251 

3^1 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

7 

50 

75 

4§ 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

8 

$50 

£18| 

4rs 

Canada  Company     .... 
Hudson's  Bay     

8,319 
100,000 

31s.  per  sh 
60s.  per  sh 

10* 

28 
90 

3A 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

60,000 

8 

5 

6 

w 

Do.  new    

25,000 

8 

3 

3 

8 

British  Columbia  Electric  \Def. 

£500,000 

8 

Stock 

145 

Railway  .     .     .            /Pref 

£400,000 

6 

Stock 

llOi 

5& 

" 

£1  capital  repaid  1904. 


(a;)  Ex  dividend. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Be- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3J%  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8f 

95 

3H 

3%  Sterling 

325,000 

1947 

80 

4%  Inscribed  Stock 

320,000 

1913-38* 

102 

311 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4% 

465,115 

1935 

106o; 

4%  Cons.  Ins.     „ 

200,000 

1936 

104x 

Q3 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 

South  Wales  have  increased  by  £1,219,425,  and  those  in  Victoria 
by  £164,454,  while  advances  have  decreased  in  like  proportion. 
The  Bank  of  Adelaide  and  the  Western  Australian  Bank  have 
both  published  excellent  reports  for  the  half-year.  The  reserve 
fund  of  the  Bank  of  Adelaide  stands  at  £305,000  and  that  of  the 
Western  Australia  Bank  at  £450,000.  The  former  bank  has 
announced  a  dividend  at  the  increased  rate  of  10  per  cent.,  and 
in  recommending  this  payment  the  Board  pointed  out  not  only 
that  the  earning  power  of  the  Bank  warranted  the  step,  but  that 
given  only  moderate  seasons  the  same  rate  could  be  maintained. 
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AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock 
34%      ,, 
3%        „ 

t] 

9,686,300 
16,466,000 
12,500,000 

1933 
1924 
1935 

106 
99 

88 

1 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4%  Inscribed,  1885      . 
3|%        „        1889  (t) 

3%          '„         (t)  '.     '. 

5,970,000 
5,000,000 
2,107,000 
5,212,031 

1920 
1921-6* 
1911-26* 
1929-49f 

102 
98 
101 
864 

1 

3*1 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Bonds   .     . 
4%o  Inscribed  Stock 

t 
t 
t 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-301 
1922-47f 

1034 
1034 
06J 
864 

| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA 

4%  Bonds  .     .     . 
4%o  Inscribed  Stock 

3%         ii            ii 
3%         ii            » 

WESTERN  AUSTRAL] 

t] 

A. 

1,359,300 
6,268,300 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1916 
1916-7-36* 
1939 
1916-26J 
1916  J  or 
after. 

102 
1024 

98Ao; 
89<e 
844a; 

It 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%Q  Inscribed    .     . 

QO/                                              )A\ 
3/0                »l                       W      ' 

: 

1,876,000 
3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1911-31* 
1920-351 
1915-35J 
1927J 

102 

874 

I 

15  Apr—  15  Oct. 
ll  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

34%  Inscbd.  Stock 
4% 
3%    

(0 

3,856,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-40f 

O  in 

1 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption.  (x)  Ex  dividend. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier.  J  No  allowance  for  redemption.  (t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investment. 


AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

101 

3ti 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb. 

850,000 

1915-22* 

102 

3§ 

I 

Melbourne         Trams  \ 
Trust  4£%  Debs.     .  J 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

104 

4 

ll  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4A%  Debs. 
Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

128,700 
640,000 

1919 
1912-13 

103 
102 

3?l 

[l  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

102 

iff 

) 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
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The  balance-sheet  covering  the  same  period  gives  increases  under 
every  head.  Dealing  with  the  main  features  of  this  document 
at  the  annual  meeting  the  manager  observed  that  the  deposits  in 
the  hands  of  all  the  banks  in  the  State,  which  in  March  1908 
amounted  to  £8,613,000  had  risen  £725,000  in  the  financial  year, 
while  the  London  business  continues  to  expand  under  the 
energetic  and  able  management  of  Mr.  Percy  Arnold.  At  the 
half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Western  Australia  Bank  the  Chairman 
was  able  to  give  a  similarly  satisfactory  account  of  its  financial 
position.  Indeed  so  greatly  has  the  business  of  this  Bank 
increased  that  the  directors  announce  that  in  the  near  future  they 
will  have  to  consider  the  question  of  additional  capital. 


AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  .     .     . 

12,000 

6 

5 

4£ 

7 

Do.  4i%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 

£130,900 

41 

100 

99 

41 

Mid.  of  W.  Aust.  4%  Debs.,  Guartd.    . 

360,000 

4 

100 

101 

818 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Australasia  

40,000 

14 

40 

108 

5J 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 

125,000 
60,000 

10 
14 

20 
25 

45 
64 

1 

Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    .     . 

£600,000 

4 

100 

991 

4 

Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 

80,000 

121 

5 

7 

8& 

Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .... 

£1,900,000 

4 

100 

1011 

3|| 

Dalgety  &  Co  £20 

154,000 

7 

5 

5§ 

gi 

Do.  41%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock   .... 

£620,000 

100 

1121 

3il 

Do.  4%            „            „          .... 

£1,643,210 

4a 

100 

101 

3i§ 

Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£1,068,592 

4 

100 

85 

4}£ 

£720,073 

5* 

100 

84 

61 

Australian  Agricultural  £25      .     .     . 

20,000 

£4* 

21£ 

5* 

South  Australian  Company 
Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .     .     . 

14,200 
42,479 

I     15 

20 
1 

672 

# 

Do.  5%  Cum.  Pref  

87,500 

5 

10 

10 

5 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5%  Debs.  1910-12  . 

£460,000 

5 

100 

101 

— 

Do.  41%  Debs.  1918-22-24    .... 

£250,000 

4* 

100 

102 

4| 

NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds    .           .      . 

266,300 

1914 

107 

3| 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

29,150,302 

1929 

1051 

Bf 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

31%  Stock  (t)    .     .     . 

10,820,402 

1940 

98 

31* 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,659,980 

1945 

871 

3i 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(Q  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES, 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

107 

4£ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

106 

4& 

10  April—  10  Oct 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  shares! 

150,000 

div.  10% 

10| 

3£ 

— 

Do.  4%  Qua.  StockJ  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

101 

07 

April—  Oct. 

Christchurch   6%| 
Drainage  Loan.      ./ 

200,000 

1926 

124 

&& 
*A 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

117£ 

*il 

Napier  Hbr.   Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

106 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

106 

H 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2£  paid/ 

150,000 

div.  12% 

5* 

5& 

Jan.  —  July. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  . 

173,800 

1920 

97 

5| 

1  Jan.—  1  JU/. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5°/      j 

443,100 

1934 

106 

m 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Wellington  6%'lmpts.j 
Loan       .     .     .     ./ 

100,000 

1914-29 

113 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

118 

±±i 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4A%  Debs.       .     . 

165,000 

1933 

103 

5 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.     4%\ 
Debs  / 

150,000 

1925 

102 

3$ 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  £6  13s.  id.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  8d.  paid  up. 
J  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government 

If  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  inclusion  in  last  December's 
return  of  considerable  parcels  of  reserve  gold,  May's  output  from 
the  Transvaal  constitutes  a  record,  amounting  in  all  to  624,498 
fine  ounces  valued  at  ^62, 652, 699.  A  glance  at  this  table  giving 
the  monthly  returns  for  several  years  past  will  show  how  the  gold 
industry  has  progressed : 


— 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January  . 

2,612,836 

2,380,124 

2,283,741 

1,820,739 

1,568,508 

1,226,846 

February 

2,400,892 

2,301,971 

2,096,434 

1,731,664 

1,545,371 

1,229,726 

March 

2,580,498 

2,442,022 

2,287,391    1,884,815 

1,698,340 

1,309,329 

April  . 

2,578,804 

2,403,500 

2,281,110!  1,865,785 

1,695,550 

1,299,576 

May  . 

2,652,699 

2,472,143 

2,227,838 

1,959,062 

1,768,734 

1,335,826 

June  . 

— 

2,442,329 

2,155,976 

2,021,813    1,751,412 

1,309,231 

July  . 

— 

2,482,608 

2,262,813 

2,089,004!  1,781,944 

,307,621 

August 

— 

2,496,869 

2,357,602 

2,162,583 

1,820,496 

,326,468 

September 

— 

2,496,112 

2,285,424 

2,145,575 

1,769,124 

,326,506 

October  . 

— 

2,624,012 

2,351,344 

2,296,361 

1,765,047 

,383,167 

November 

— 

2,609,685 

2,335,406 

2,265,625 

1,804,253 

,427,947 

December 

— 

2,806,235 

2,478,659 

2,336,961 

1,833,295 

,538,800 

Total  *    . 

12,825,729 

29,957,610 

27,403,738 

24,579,987 

20,802,074 

16,054,809 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 

There  was  a  decrease  of  4,622  hands  in  the  Band's  native 
labour  supply  during  May.  The  diminution  in  recruiting  during 
this  period  of  the  year  is  due  to  seasonal  causes  and  is  quite 
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normal — last  year  was  an  exception  in  this  respect.  The  follow- 
ing gives  particulars  of  the  monthly  labour  returns  for  two  years 
past: 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

May          1907 

7,649 

7,804 

155* 

91,669f 

53,409 

June            ,, 

6,132 

8,014 

1,882* 

89,787f 

51,497 

July 

7,952 

8,146 

194* 

89,593f 

51,441 

August         , 

10,283 

7,962 

2,321 

91,914f 

49,071 

September  , 

10,743 

7,345 

3,398 

95,  312  f 

46,262 

October        , 

11,428 

7,130 

4,298 

99,610f 

42,338 

November    , 

10,990 

7,091 

3,899 

103,599f 

37,728 

December    , 

9,784 

7,003 

2,781 

106,290f 

35,676 

January  1908 

11,455 

9,121 

2,334 

118,204 

31,840 

February    ,, 

17,970 

10,329 

7,641 

125,845 

28,406 

March         ,, 

15,245 

11,230 

4,015 

129,860 

26,504 

April           „ 

10,290 

9,159 

1,131 

130,991 

24,059 

May 

8,149 

9,644 

1,495* 

129,496 

21,667 

June            , 

9,360 

8,985 

375 

129,871 

21,636 

July 

11,725 

9,257 

2,468 

132,339 

18,413 

Augufet         , 

11,988 

10,799 

1,209 

133,548 

17,006 

September  , 

14,129 

11,497 

2,632 

136,180 

14,655 

October        , 

14,754 

11,769 

2,985 

139,165 

12,317 

November    , 

12,324 

10,163 

2,161 

141,326 

12,298 

December    , 

17,404 

10,008 

7,396 

148,722 

12,283 

January  1909 

13,551 

11,609 

1,942 

150,664 

10,045 

February    „ 

18,018 

10,844 

7,174 

157,838 

10,034 

March         „ 

16,184 

11,979 

4,205 

162,043 

9,997 

April 

12,102 

11,244 

858 

162,901 

7,734 

May 

7,717 

12,339 

4,622* 

158,279 

7,717 

Net  loss. 


f  Exclusive  of  Robinson  group. 


Satisfactory  results  are  shown  in  the  report  of  the  Village  Main 
Eeef  Gold  Mining  Company  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 1908. 
The  gross  profit  from  the  year's  operations  amounted  to  £357,955 
which  with  interest  on  loans,  dividend  on  Village  Deep  shares 
and  sundry  income  makes  a  total  of  £367,394.  After  deducting 
various  taxes,  administration  charges,  and  all  other  outgoings 
the  net  profit  for  the  year  is  £304,009  and  with  £91,208  brought 
forward  there  is  a  total  of  £395,217.  Working  profits  have  been 
augmented  by  £25,565  owing  to  the  increased  scale  of  operations 
and  the  reduction  effected  in  working  costs.  The  dividend  for 
the  whole  of  1908  was  11s.  a  share  against  9s.  for  1907.  A 
half-yearly  dividend  of  7s.  a  share  has  been  declared  on  account 
of  the  current  year,  and  the  directors  anticipate  that  this  will 
easily  be  maintained  for  the  next  four  years  and  possibly  through- 
out the  life  of  the  mine. 

Bhodesian  securities  have  again  been  well  to  the  fore  in  the 
South  African  market  activity.  Chartered  shares  themselves 
have  nearly  touched  £2  again,  and  there  has  been  a  buoyant  rise 
in  some  of  the  mining  shares.  More  significant  still  has  been 
the  demand  for  the  debentures  of  the  Khodesia  and  Mashonaland 
railways  on  the  improvement  in  their  earnings  shown  by  the 
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monthly  returns.  In  fact,  amid  the  general  reawakening  of 
speculative  activity  a  large  section  of  the  public  has  again  been 
seized  with  the  idea  that  in  Rhodesia  the  Empire  possesses  a 
country  of  far-reaching  possibilities.  While  events  in  that 
country  have  not  marched  so  quickly  as  some  of  the  ultra- 
optimists  in  their  enthusiasm  had  hoped,  the  progress  of,  say, 
the  last  ten  years  has  been  enormous.  The  growth  of  the  gold 
produce  from  an  insignificant  quantity  to  an  annual  value  of  two 
and  a  half  millions  sterling  is  in  itself  no  mean  achievement,  while 
the  construction  of  some  two  thousand  miles  of  railways — which 
bid  fair  even  at  this  early  stage  in  the  country's  development  to 
earn  the  interest  on  their  cost  within  a  very  few  months — betokens 
almost  phenomenal  progress  in  a  country  that  twenty  years  ago 
was  practically  an  unknown  region. 

SOUTH   AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

4£%  Bonds  .... 
4%  1883  Inscribed      . 
4%  1886 
3£%1886       „         (t). 
3%  1886         „         (t). 

£ 
550,100 
3,733,195 
9,997,566 
15,437,214 
7,553,590 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43f 

101* 
108J 
103* 
98* 
88 

To 
05 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July, 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4£%  Bonds,  1876   .     . 
4%  Inscribed  (t)     .     . 

m     »    W  •  • 

3%           ,i      M     •     • 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-39f 
1929-49f 

105 
107i 
99 

86 

4 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
Apr.  —  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

TRANSVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (t)  .  j  35,000,000 

1923-53f 

97 

4 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments.  *  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption- 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  MUNICIPAL  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Bloemfontein  4%  .     . 

663,000 

1954 

96 

M 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4%       .     . 

1,874,150 

1953 

101 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Durban  4%       ... 

850,000 

1951-3 

100 

4& 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Johannesburg  4% 
Pietermaritzburg  4% 

5,500,000 
825,000 

1933-4 
1949-53 

98£ 
97z 

4 

H 

1  April—  1  Oct. 
30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4%     . 
Hand  Water  Board  4% 

377,446 
3,400,000 

1964 
1935 

98 
99 

P 
4 

30  June—  31  Dec. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  5f/  Debs                     .     . 

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

90A 

5i 

Rhodesia  Rlys.°5%  1st  Mort.   Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .     .  / 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

"va 

96 

2 

5r% 

Royal  Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Rep.     . 

£1,857,500 

5 

100 

87£ 

6tt 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

H 

5 

4£ 

5f 

Bank  of  Africa  £18f  

160,000 

5 

6i 

Ql 

si 

Natal  Bank  £10                

148,232 

8 

2 

g? 

5-fi 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

nil 

10* 

12£ 

16 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100 

61,941 

11 

25 

67 

4^B 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     ... 

60,000 

nil 

5 

4| 

South  African  Breweries      .      . 

965,279 

15 

1 

S 

9* 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 

6,009,180 

nil 

1 

w 

nil 

Do  5°/  Debs.  Red  . 

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

104 

4£ 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

3 

5 

3i 

3¥ 
4& 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 

10,000 

nil 

10 

4| 

Kimberley  Waterworks  £10       . 

45,000 

5 

7 

4| 

8 

Khodesia's  output  of  gold  for  May  creates  another  record, 
being  valued  at  £225,032.  This  table  gives  the  returns  month  by 
month  for  some  years  past : 


MONTH. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

£ 

& 

£ 

£ 

January 

204,666 

199,380 

168,240 

155,337 

February 

192,497 

191,635 

145,397 

137,561 

March 

202,157 

200,615 

167,424 

160,722 

April. 

222,700 

212,935 

175,210 

157,108 

May  . 

225,032 

223,867 

189,216 

169,218 

June  . 

— 

224,920 

192,506 

170,083 

July  . 

— 

228,151 

191,681 

173,313 

August 

— 

220,792 

192,106 

179,000 

September 

— 

204,262 

192,186 

173,973 

October 

— 

205,466 

191,478 

161,360 

November 

— 

196,668 

183,058 

175,656 

December 

— 

217,316 

190,383 

171,770 

Total 

1,047,052 

2,526,007 

2,178,885 

1,985,101 

On  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  Egyptian  com- 
mercial conditions  are  on  the  mend  there  has  been  some  renewed 
demand  during  the  month  for  the  shares  of  the  leading  banking 
institutions  of  the  country.  As  an  earnest  of  the  recuperation, 
the  probable  impending  reconstruction  of  the  Cassa  di  Sconto  e 
di  Kisparmio  should  have  a  far-reaching  effect- in  restoring  con- 
fidence ;  it  was  this  concern,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  came 
down  in  the  financial  crash  two  years  ago.  Its  affairs  were  taken 
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Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins.  (t) 
Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 
250,000 

1925-42* 
1923-45f 

97 
86 

3| 
B| 

1  Mar.  —  1  Sep. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .      . 

1,076,100 

1934 

110 

BA 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (£)  .      .      . 
Hong-Kong  3£%  ins  (t) 

2,850,000 
1,485,733 

1940 
1918-43f 

92 
100 

8| 

Nr 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,099,048 

1934 

108 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3^%  ins.  (0     .      . 

1,455,500 

1919-49f 

99 

3& 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%  guar.1! 
Great  Britain  (t)  .  / 

600,000 

1940 

95 

3& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t).     .     . 
Sierra  Leone  3^%  ins.  (t) 

482,390 
709,647 

1937 
1929-54f 

108 
98 

3^ 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.    .     . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

102 

3*1 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

600,000 

1922-44f 

86 

4 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-1 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

120,000 

Div.  £4  5s. 

£93 

Feb.  —  Aug. 

Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period.  t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 
Unified  Debt  

£7,507,000 
£55,971,960 

3 

4 

100 
100 

100* 
1021 

2T§ 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

9 

10 

V* 

Bank  of  Egypt      

50  000 

17 

12* 

34* 

6i 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 
„       Preferred 

496,000 
125,000 

? 

5* 
10 

3 

•*• 

„                „               „      Bonds     . 

£2,350,000 

3£ 

100 

88 

3if 

(*)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

over  by  the  other  banks  and  now  a  scheme  for  its  reconstruction 
has  been  evolved.  It  is  probable  that  the  reconstructed  company 
will  be  practically  controlled  by  the  National  Bank  of  Egypt, 
whose  reputation  will  be  still  further  enhanced  by  the  successful 
outcome  of  its  efforts  to  put  the  fallen  company  on  its  legs  again. 

TEUSTEE. 

June  21, 1909. 
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